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PROCEEDINGS 

AT  THE 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL 


OF  THE 


NATIONAL   LIBERAL   FEDERATION 

HELD  AT  THE 

ALBERT   HALL,  NOTTINGHAM, 

TUESDAY  mid   WEDNESDAY,   MARCH  27«t  aiui  2»th,   1900. 


FIRST  SESSION. 

TUESDAY,  MARCa  27th.  2.30  p.m. 


REPORT  AND  STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

Moved  by  Dr.  R.  Spence  Watson  (President  of  the  Federation 

and  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Liberal  Association) ;  seconded  by  Mr. 

C.  P.  Trevelyan,  M.P.  (Elland  Division)  ;  supported  by  Mr.  J.  Carvell 

Williams  (Mansfield  Division) ;  and  (after  discussion)  resolved  : — 

''That  the  Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts  be  received  and 
adopted." 

ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  TREASURER. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Alderman  Bright  (Nottingham) ;  seconded  by  Mr. 

Henry    Broadhurst,  M.P.    (Leicester);    supported   by   Sir   Walter 

Poster,  M.P.  (Ilkeston  Division) ;  and  resolved  : — 

"That  Dr.  Robert  Spence  Watson  be  re-elected  President,  and  that 
Alderman  W.  H.  Hart,  J. P.,  be  .  re-elecc«:d  Treasurer,  for  the 
ensuing  year. " 

ADHERENCE  TO  LIBERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P.  (Tower  Hamlets — Poplar) ; 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Longman  (Liberal  Candidate  for  the  Chertsey 
Division) ;  and  resolved  : — 

'*  That  this  Council  re-affirms  its  adherence  to  those  Liberal  principles 
for  which  the  Federation '  has  always  contended,  and  which  it 
maintains  are  necessary  for  the  successful  treatment  of  the  manifold 
political  problems  which  press  for  solution. 

•'*"The  Council  expresses  its  continued  confidence  in  Lord  Kimberley 
an4  .Sir  Henry  Campbell -Bannerman  as  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  calls  upon 
Liberals,  both  in  Parliament  and  outside,  to  accord  them  the  loyal 
and  united  support  without  which  Liberalism  cannot  have  its  due 
weight  and  authority  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation. 

"  This  Council  pledges  itself  to  strenuous  and  constant  efibrts  for  the 
sound  political  education  of  the  constituences,  and  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Liberal  forces,  in  order  to  secure  at  the  General  Election 
the  return  of  a  Liberal  administration,  which  shall  legislate  and 


govern  the  country  on  Liberal  lines,  and  by  the  application  of 
Liberal  principles." 

THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  THE  FUTURE 
SETTLEMENT. 

Moved  by  Professor  John  Massie,  M.A,   (Vice-President  of '^the 

Oxford  Liberal  Association) ;  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Stevenson,  M.P. 

(Eye  Division) ;  and  (after  discussion)  resolved  : — 

"That  this  Council  re-affirms  the  declaration  of  the  General  Committee 
of  the  Federation  last  December,  and  declares  its  conviction  that 
the  policy  of  the  Government  in  their  conduct  of  South  African 
affairs  since  1895  has  been  wanting  in  knowledge,  foresight,  and 
judgment. 

*'The  Council  appeals  to  all  sections  of  Liberals,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  to  unite  in  trying  to  secure  a  durable  and  satisfactory 
settlement  in  South  Africa,  such  as  can  only  be  found  by  paying 
due  regard  to  the  wishes  of  all  sections  of  the  population,  by 
insisting  upon  just  and  fair  treatment  of  the  native  races,  and  by 
giving  to  all  parts  of  South  Africa  the  fullest  measure  of  self- 
government  compatible  with  its  future  peace  and  prosperity." 


SECOND  SESSION. 

WEDNESDAY,   MARCH  28th.         10.30  a.m. 


THE  TVAR:  THE  COLONIES,  THE  TROOPS,  AND  THE 
VTOUNDED  AND  BEREAVED. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  Jun.  (Chairman  of  Committee  of 

the  National  Liberal  Federation) ;  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  J.  C,  Morton, 

M.P.  (Devonport) ;  and  resolved  : — 

'^That  this  Council  records  its  high  appreciation  of  the  loyal  service^ 
rendered  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty  by  the  Grovem- 
ments  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  and  of  the  spontaneous  enthusiasm 
with  which  our  Colonics,  as  a  whole,  have  rallied  to  the  support  of 
the  Mother  Country,  an  event  of  significant  and  far-reaching 
importance. 

**The  Council  further  expresses  its  admiration  of  the  gallant  conduct  of 
our  soldiers  and  sailors,  whether  British  or  Colonial,  and  its  deep 
sympathy  with  the  wounded,  and  with  all  who,  through  the  war, 
have  lost  relatives  and  friends,  or  have  been  plunged  into  suffering 
and  distress." 

REGISTRATION  AND  ELECTORAL  REFORM. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Paul  (London);   seconded  by  Mr. 

Ellis  Griffith,  M.P.  (Anglesey) ;  and  resolved  : — 

*'That  this  Council  insists  that,  in  order  that  the  House  of  Commons 
may  fairly  represent  the  real  opinion  of  the  nation,  the  following 
reforms  are  necessary  : — 

'*  The  Parliamentary  franchise  should  be  simplified,  and  the 
principle  of  '  one  man  one  vote '  carried  out  by  the  substi- 
tution of  registered  adult  manhood  suffrage,  with  three 
months'  residential  qualification,  in  the  place  and  stead  of 
all  existing  qualifications. 


'*The  disqualification  attaching  to  the  receipt  of  temporary 
parochial  relief  should  be  removed. 

*'  All  elections  should  be  held  on  one  and  the  same  day,  and 
the  polling  hours  extended  in  those  districts  in  which  such 
extension  is  necessary. 

'*The  ofiicial  expenses  of  elections  should  be  made  a  public 
charge,  and  the  principle  of  payment  of  Members  recog- 
nised, in  order  that  the  electors  may  have  the  widest 
possible  choice  in  the  selection  of  their  representatives." 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P.  (West  Nottingham) ;  seconded 
by  Mr.  George  Greenwood  (East  Hants  Liberal  Association) ;  and 
resolved : — 

*'That  this  Council  maintains  its  firm  conviction  that  Parliament  will 
never  be  really  representative  and  efficient  until  the  House  of  Lords 
is  rendered  powerless  to  prevent  the  passing  of  any  Bill  deliberately 
approved  by  the  House  of  Commons,  by  depriving  the  Upper 
House  of  the  pdwer  of  veto  which  it  at  all  times  possesses,  but 
which  it  only  uses  to  defeat  or  mutilate  legislation  passed  through 
the  House  of  Commons  by  ^  Liberal  Government." 

THE  LAND  LAWS  AND  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Alfred  Billson,  M.P.  (Halifax) ;    seconded  by 

Mr.  Clement  Edwards  (Liberal  Candidate  for  Denbigh  Boroughs) ; 

supported  by  Mr.  Fred.  Maddison,  M.P.  (Sheffield — Brightside) ;  and 

resolved : —  .       'uuS 


**That  this  Council,  holding  that  the  land  should  be  utilised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  law  as  between 
landlord  and  tenant  should  be  placed  on  an  equitable  basis,  strongly 
urges  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  reform  of  the  land  laws  so  as  to 
secure,  amongst  other  things : — 

'*(!)  The  just  taxation  of  ground  values  and  mining  royalties  ; 
''  (2)  The  extension  of  the  system  of  small  holdings  on  the  lines 

already  adopted  in  the  case  of  allotments  ; 
**  (3)  Compensation  to  town  and  country  tenants  for  permanent 
improvements  made  during  their  tenancy  and  for  dis- 
turbance. 
<<  Further,  the  Council  declares  the  urgent  necessity  of  taking  adequate 
measures  for  the  proper  housing  of  the  working  classes  in  town  and 
country  alike,  to  secure  which  legislation  is  imperative  on  far  more 
comprehensive  lines  than  those  of  the  Government  Bill  now  before 
Parliament." 

TEMPERANCE. 

Moved  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Whittaker,  M.P.  (Spen  Valley  Division) ; 
.seconded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Rowntree  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  York 
Liberal  Association) ;  and  resolved  : — 

'*  That  this  Council  re-affirms  its  declaration  in  favour  of  the  urgency  of 
an  effective  reform  in  the  laws  relating  to  the  Liquor  Traffic,  and 
believes  that  Lord  Peel's  Minority  Report  of  the  Licensing  Com- 
mission furnishes,  in  the  main,  a  basis  for  practical  legislation  in 
the  immediate  future  on  which  all  temperance  reformers  should 
combine  and  concentrate." 


LONDON  GOVERNMENT. 

Moved  by  Mr.  H.  W.  W.  Wilbekforce  (Liberal  Candidate  for 

North  Hackney);  seconded  by  Mr.  Aldemian  Fraser,   D.C.L.,  J.P. 

(prospective  Liberal  Candidate  for  East  Nottingham) ;  and  resolved : — 

*'That  this  Council  cordially  supports  Mr.  Lough's  Bill  now  before  the 
House  of  Commons  to  amend  the  London  Government  Act  of  1899 
by  making  Women  eligible  as  Councillors  and  Aldermen.'' 

VOTE  OF  THANKS. 

Moved  by  Sir  James  Reckitt,  Bart.  (President  of  the  Hull  and 

District  Liberal  Federation);  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Soames,  M.P. 

{South  Norfolk) ;  and  resolved : — 

"  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council  of  the  Federation  be  tendered  to  the 
Nottingham  Liberal  Association,  to  Alderman  Fraser  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Reception  Committee,  and  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Nottingham  Liberal  Association  for  their  admirable  arrangements  and 
generous  hospitality  during  the  visit  of  the  Federation  to  Nottingham. 
This  Council  desires  also  to  place  on  record  its  appreciation  of  the 
hearty  welcome  given  to  the  Federation  by  the  citizens  of  Nottingham 
through  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Pyatt  for  the  hospitable 
reception  which  thev  accorded  to  the  members  of  the  Federation  at  the 
Castle  last  evening.^' 

PUBLIC    MEETING 

HELD  m  THE  VICTORIA  HALL,  NOTTINGHAM, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING^  MARCH  2Sth,  1900. 


Mr.  Alderman  Fraser,  D.C.L,  J.P.  (President  of  the  West 
Nottingham  Liberai  Association)  in  the  Chair. 

CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS. 

SPEECH  BY      SIR    EDWARD    GREY,    M.P. 

Moyed  by  Dr.  Spence  Watson  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P.; 
supported  by  Mr.  H.  W.  SI-anger,  Q.C.  (Newark) ;  and  resolved  : — 

'^  That  this  meeting  accords  its  warmest  thanks  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  for 
his  speech  to-night,  and  for  his  great  kindness  in  coming  to 
Nottingham  at  such  short  notice  ;  expresses  its  deep  regret  at  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  absence,  and  at  the  cause  thereof ; 
assures  Lord  Kimberley  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  and 
their  colleagues  of  the  loyal  confidence  of  the  Liberal  Party; 
cordially  endorses  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation  at  its  meetings  in  Nottingham  ;  and 
pledges  itself  to  help  in  securing  the  triumph  of  Liberal  principles 
by  the  return  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  power,  whenever  the  country 
is  next  appealed  to." 

THANKS  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN. 

Moved  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  ;    seconded  by  Lord  Farrer  ;  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  J.  Carvell  Williams,  M.P. ;  and  resolved  : — 

'*That  this  meeting  expresses  its  best  thanks  to  Alderman  E.  H«  Fraser 
for  his  conduct  in  the  chair." 


s 


NATIONAL  LffiERAL  FEDERATION. 


REPORT   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  event  of  the  past  year  which  overshadows  all  others  is  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  two  South  African 
Republics.  After  a  succession  of  other  international  crises,  whicb 
happily  were  solved  peacefully  by  one  means  or  another,  we  now  fincf 
ourselves  engaged  in  a  war  which  has  already  lasted  nearly  six 
months;  and  what  was  entered  upon  with  a  full  assurance  of 
complete  and  speedy  victory  has  developed  into  a  conflict  in  which  we- 
have  had  to  strain  every  nerve  to  assert  our  military  supremacy.  Of  the- 
ultimate  result  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  responsibility 
for  the  policy-  adopted  towards  the  Transvaal  since  1895,  and 
for  our  unpreparedness  for  war  when  it  broke  out  in  1899,  is  one 
which  Ministers  will  have  to  face  when  the  war  is  over  and  the 
reckoning  has  to  be  taken. 

At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Federation  the  Council 
expressed  its  warm  approval  of  the  Czar's  Rescript  and  its  fervent 
hope  that  the  Conference  he  had  initiated  would  have  beneficial 
and  lasting  results.  It  is  satisfactory  to  recall  that  at  least  some- 
thing was  achieved  towards  the  settlement  of  international  disputes 
1)y. arbitration.  But  it  is  a  strange  instance  of  the  irony  of  events- 
that  within  a  few  months  of  a  Peace  Conference,  held  on  Dutch 
soil,  in  which  this  country  took  a  leading  part,  we  should  find 
ourselves  at  war  with  two  Dutch  Republics. 

The  serious  famine  in  India  (coming  as  it  does  so  soon  after 
the  last)  is  a  matter  of  grave  moment,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  generous  help  given  to  all  the  funds  which  the  war  in  South 
Africa  has  called  into  existence  will  not  lead  the  English  people 
to  overlook  the  claims  of  the  millions  of  their  Indian  fellow-subiects^ 
who  are  at  this  moment  suffering  from  privation  and  disease. 

)  At  home,  little  has  been  achieved  in  the  way  of  legislation,  tho 
London  Government  Act  (altered  almost  out  of  recognition  daring 
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Its  passage  through  Parliament,  thanks  to  the  Opposition)  being  the 
most  important  measure  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book.  The  clergy 
have  had  another  "  dole  " — this  time  for  themselves.  Next  to  nothins: 
has  been  done  to  redeem  the  Social  Programme  pledges  of  the 
Government,  and  now  that  war  has  come  the  time  is  declared  (with 
too  much  truth)  to  be  not  "propitious"  for  spending  money  on 
** parochial"  objects  such  as  Old- Age  Pensions. 

By  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ellis,  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  and  Lord 
Farrer,  Liberalism  has  lost  three  men  who  have  done  it  great  service. 
The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Ellis  created  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Chief  Liberal  Whip.  The  Committee  of  the  Federation  welcome 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  acceptance  of  the  post,  and  congratulate  the 
Liberal  party  on  having  in  this  important  office  one  who  is  so  well 
qualified  to  carry  out  the  difficult  duties  which  pertain  to  the  position. 
;  In  the  last  report  regret  was  expressed  at  the  illness  of  Mr.  Hudson, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Federation.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  the 
Executive  Committee  welcomed  Mr.  Hudson's  return  to  Parliament 
Street,  and  they  desire  to  record  their  continued  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  services  which  as  Secretary  he  renders  to  the  Federation  and 
to  the  party.  They  wish  also  to  express  their  great  satisfaction  at 
the  assistance  which  the  Federation  receives  from  Mr.  Barter,  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  and  from  the  staff  as  a  whole. 


TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETINGS. 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Federation  were  held 
at  Hull  on  March  7th  and  8th.  On  the  evenings  of  March  6th 
and  7th,  a  series  of  District  Meetings  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Hull  and  the  neighbouring  county  divisions.  A  large  number  of 
Members  of  Parliament  and  other  representative  Liberals  took  part 
in  the  Meetings,  and  the  Committee  hope  that  advantage  will  always 
be  taken  to  utilise  in  this  way  the  services  of  those  who  come  to 
take  part  in  tho  Federation  Meetings. 

FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 
Tuesday,  March  7th,  1899. 
The  First  Session  of  the  Council  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
Jarratt-street,  Hull,  on  Tuesday,  March  7th,  at  half  past  two,  Dr. 
Spenoe  Watson  presiding. 
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The   Federation  was  formally,  weloonicd    to    HuJJ    in   a   cordial 
speech  by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  Councillor  Qelder), 
The  President  moved : — 

'*  That  this  Oouncil  tenders  its  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Lady  Herschell  and 
family  in  their  bereavement,  and  places  on  record  its  sense  cf  the 
distinguished  services  rendered  by  Lord  Herschell  to  the  party  and 
the  nation,  and  the  great  loss  which  has  been  sustained  through 
his  death." 

The  motion  was  carried  in  silence,  the  members  rising  in  their  seats. 

A  motion  with  reference  to  the  rule  affecting  the  election  of 
President  found  no  seconder. 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts  was  moved 
by  the  President,  seconded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Walton,  M.P.,  supported  by 
Mr.  Thompson  (Richmond)  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  re-election  of  Dr.  Spence  Watson  as  President,  and  of  Mr. 
Alderman  W.  H.  Hart,  J.P.,  as  Treasurer,  was  moved  by  Sir  James 
Reckitt,  Bart.  (Hull),  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Compton  Rickett,  M.P.,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

It  was  moved  by  Sir  J.  T.  Brunner,  Bart.,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr. 

Car  veil  Williams,  M.P.,  and  resolved  : — 

*^  That  this  Council  re-affirms  its  adherence  to  those  Liberal  principles 
for  which  the  Federation  has  always  contended,  and  which  it 
maintains  are  both  necessary  and  adequate  for  the  successful 
treatment  of  the  new  and  manifold  political  problems  that  press  for 
early  solution.  The  Council  pledges  itself  to  strenuous  and 
constant  effort,  so  that,  by  sound  political  education  and  by  the 
organisation  of  Liberal  forces  in  the  constituencies,  it  may  secure, 
whenever  the  next  appeal  to  the  country  is  made,  the  return  of  a 
Liberal  Administration  to  replace  the  present  reactionary  Govern- 
ment." 

It  was  moved  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  seconded  by 

Mr.  Edward  Evans,  J. P.,  and  resolved  : — 

**  That  this  Council  cordially  congratulates  the  Liberal  party  upon  the 
election  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  G.C.B., 
M.P.,  to  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  assures  Lord  Kimberley  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  of  the  loyal  and  hearty  support  of  the  Liberals  in  the 
constituencies." 

Mr.  R.  J.  Price,  M.P.,  proposed  the  motion  relating  to  the  House 

of  Lords,  which  constituted  the  first  business  of  the  Second  Session 

(see  below). 
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SECOND  SESSION  OP  THE   COUNCIL. 
WBDNKStoA^Y,  March  8tii,  1899. 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Council  was  held  on  the  morning  ot 
Wednesday,  March  8th,  Dr.  Spence  Watson  again  presiding. 

The  following  resolution  (proposed  at  the  preceding  session  by  IMr. 

R.  J.  Price,  M.P.)  was  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Blake  (Berwick-on- 

Tweed),  supported  by  Professor  John  Massie,  and  carried  :-7- 

"That  this  Council  maintains  its  firm  conviction  that  Parlir.ment  will 
never  be  reaUy  representative  and  efficient  until  the  House  of 
Lords  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  veto  which  it  at  all  times  possesses, 
but  which  it  only  uses  to  defeat  or  mutilate  legislation  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  Liberal  Government,  and 
until  the  House  of  Lords  is  rendered  powerless  to  prevent  the 
passing  of  any  Bill  deliberately  approved  by  the  House  of  Commons." 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  R. 
Ferens  (Hull),  supported  by  Mr.  F.  Maddison,  M.P.,  and  resolved : — 

''That  this  Council  gratefully  welcomes  the  invaluable  opportunity 
offered  by  the  proposals  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  for  assuring  a  *  real 
and  lasting  peace,  and  above  all  things  for  fixing  a  limit  to  the 
progressive  development  of  armaments '  which  '  renders  the  armed 
peace  of  to-day  a  crushing  burden  more  and  more  difficult  for  the 
nations  to  bear,'  and  it  urges  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  give 
instructions  to  the  representatives  of  this  country  at  the  forthcoming 
conference  to  use  their  most  strenuous  efforts  to  bring  its  delibera- 
tions to  a  practical  and  satisfactory  conclusion.'' 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  who  had 
kindly  promised  to  address  the  Council,  but  who  was  unable  to  be 
present  owing  to  indisposition. 

)  Mr.  Charles  Fenwick,  MP.,  moved,  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  (Home 
Counties  Liberal  Federation)  seconded,  Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Morton,  M.P., 
supported,  and  it  was  resolved  : — 

''That  this  Council,  holding  that  the  land  should  be  utilised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  law  as  between 
landlord  and  tenant  should  be  placed  on  an  equitable  basis,  strongly 
urges  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  reform  of  the  land  laws  so  as  to 
secure  amongst  other  things  : — (1)  the  just  taxation  of  ground 
values  and  mining  royalties  ;  (2)  the  adequate  housing  of  the 
working  classes  in  town  and  country ;  (3)  the  extension  of  the 
system  of  small  holdings  on  the  lines  already  adopted  in  the  case  of 
allotments ;  and  (4)  compensation  to  town  and  country  tenants  for 
.  permanent  improvements  made  during  their  tenancy,  and  for, 
disturbance." 
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^Mr.   James    Stuarfc,   J.P.    (Hull),    proposed,    Mr.    Luke    White 

(Buckrose  Division)  seconded,  Mr.  Ellis  J.  Griffith,  M.P.,  supported, 

and  it  was  resolved  : — 

^*  That  this  Council  insists  that,  in  order  that  the  House  of  Commona 
may  fairly  represent  the  real  opinion  of  the  nation,  the  following^ 
reforms  are  necessary : — 

**1.      The    existing    franchises    should     be    broadened    and. 
simpliiied  with — 

*'(a)  The  residential  qualification  reduced   to  three 

months  ; 
*'  (b)  The  disqualification  attaching  to  the  receipt  of 

temporary  parochial  relief  removed ;  and 
"  (c)  Plural  voting  prohibited. 
^*  2.  All  elections  should  be  held  on  one  and  the  same  day,  and 
the'  polling  hours  extended  in  those  districts  in  which  such 
extension  is  necessary. 
*'  3.  The  official  expenses  of  elections  should  be  made  a  publio 
charge,    and    the    principle    of    payment     of     members 
recognised,  in  order  that  the  electors  may  have  the  widest 
possible  choice  in  the  selection  of  their  representatives.'' 

The  Council  Meetings  then  closed  with  the  passing  of  a  resolutioa 
— moved  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Mc Arthur,  M.P.,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Courtenay  Warner,  M.P. — according  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council  to- 
the  Hull  and  District  Liberal  Federation,  and  to  Sir  James  and  Lady 
Reckitt,  for  their  admirable  arrangements  and  generous  hospitality. 


On  the  same  evening  a  great  Public  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
Circus,  which  had  been  specially  adapted  for  the  occasion.  An  enthu- 
siastic audience  (numbering  upwards  of  four  thousand)  filled  it  ta 
overflowing  in  every  part.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  James 
Keckitt,  Bart.  (President  of  the  Hull  and  District  Liberal  Federation), 
who  cordially  welcomed  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  on  his  first 
visit  to  Hull. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  then  addressed  the  Meeting — th& 
first  to  which  he  had  spoken  since  his  election  as  Leader  of  th& 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  most  cordially 
received,  and  his  speech,  closely  followed  throughout^  evoked  gi*eat 
enthusiasm. 

Dr.  Spence  Watson  then  moved  the  following  resolution  :— 

*^  That  this  Meeting  accords  its  warmest  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  for  his  presence  and  speech  to-night ;  assures  him  and 
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his  colleagues  of  the  loyal  confidence  pf  the  Liberal  party  ;  cordially 
endorses  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation  at  its  meetings  in  Hull,  and  pledges  itself  to 
help  in  securing  the  triumph  of  Liberal  principles  by  the  return  of 
the  Liberal  party  to  power  whenever  the  country  is  next 
appealed  to." 

This  was  seconded- by  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  M.P.,  supported  by.  Sir 

Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  carried  unanimously. 

A  hearty  vote  of   thanks   to   the   Chairman,    moved   by   Sir   H. 

Campbell-Bannerman,  seconded  by  Sir  James  Woodhouse,  M.P.,  and 

supported  by  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith,  MP.,  and  Mr.  James  Stuart,  J. P., 

brought  a  very  successful  and  enthusiastic  meeting  to  a  close. 


THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  Annual  Meeting   of  the    General   Committee   was    held   at 

Manchester  on  Wednesday,    December    13th,  1899.      There   was    a 

large  and  representative  attendance  of  delegates.     The  chair  was  at 

first  taken  by  Dr.  Spence  Watson  (President).     The   first   business 

vas  the   election  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  result  of  w;hich 

was  as  follows : — 

Elected. 

VOTES. 

]\Ir,  W.   H.  Lever   (President  of    the    Birkenhead    Liberal 

Association) 231 

Dr.  John  Cliflford  (Vice-President  of  the  Paddington  Liberal 

Association)      - 201 

Mr,  H.  Tennant  (President  of  the  York  Liberal  Association)  •  199 
Professor  John  Massie  (Vice-President  of  the  Oxford  Liberal 

Association)      -         -         -        -        -        -        -        -         -195 

Mr.  Frank  Wright  (Birmingham) 188 

Mr.  P.  W.  Bunting  (London) 180 

Mr.  Robert  Bird  (President  of  the  Cardiff  Liberal  Association)  176 
Sir  John    Tumey   (President  of    the    Nottingham    Liberal 

Association) 173 

Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey  (Home  Counties  iQivision  of  the  National 

Liberal  Federation) 170 

Mr.  E.    Clephan    (Vioe-President  of    the   Leicester  Liberal 

Association) -        -        -         -170 

Mr.  Hugh  Fullerton  (Manchester) -       170 

Mr.  J.   E.   Willans     (Vice-President    of     the    Huddersfield 

Liberal  Association)  •        •        -        •        -.-        -168 
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vorn. 

Mr.  P.  W.    Clayden    (President  of  the  South  St.    Pancras 

Liberal  Association) 167 

Mr.   George    White    (President    of     the     Norwich    Liberal 

Association)  - 167 

Mr.  E.  T,  Ann  (Vice-President  of  the  Derby  Liberal  Associa- 
tion)   • 163 

Mr.   J.    Rawlinson    Ford    (Hon.    Secretary    of    the    Leeds 

Liberal  Federation)  -         -        -        -         •        -        -        -163 

Mr.  Oorrie  Grant  (London)     -        -        -        -        -        -        -161 

Sir  J.  B.  Phear  (Chairman  of  the  Devon  Liberal  Federation)  -       158 

Mr.  C.  H.  Radford  (Vice-President  of  the  Plymouth  Liberal 

Association) -149 

Mr.  W.    Howell    Davies    (Chairman  of    the   South   Bristol 

Liberal  Association)  -  :         -        -        •        -        -141 

N'ot  Elected. 

Mr.    John     Fuller     (President    of     the     Salisbury    Liberal 

Association)      -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -131 

Mr.  James  Hill  (Treasurer  of  the  Bradford  Liberal  Associa- 
tion)   76 

Mr.  C.  T.  Macaulay  (Vice-President    of    the    Bath    United 

Liberal  Association)  -         -         -         -        -         -         -         -         58 

Mr.    W.   A.    Hounsom    (President   of    the   Lewes    Division 

Liberal  Association)  --------         41 

Mr.  John  Sawyer  (Cheltenham)       -        -        -        -        ,         -         29 

Of  the  20  members  who  thus  constitute  the  present  Committee, 
Mr.  Hugh  Fullerton  and  Mr.  J.  Rawlinson  Ford  are  elected  for  the 
(Irst  time,  whilst  Sir  John  Turney,  Mr  E.  T.  Ann  and  Mr.  Howell 
Davies  are  former  members  who,  after  an  absence  from  the  Committee, 
have  now  been  re-elected. 

Mr.  David  Ainsworth,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dickinson,  and  Mr.  Charlea 
Townsend  were  not  eligible  for  nomination  under  the  compulsory 
retirement  clause  of  the  Federation  rules;  Mr.  Alfred  Emmott,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Holland,  M.P.,  were  ineligible  on  account  of  their 
election  to  Parliament.  Tlie  Committee  desire  to  place  on  record  their 
cordial  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  Federation  by  thesty 
gentlemen. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Schwann,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Holland,  M.P.,  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  junr.,  was  unanimously  re-elected 
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Chairman^  Dr.  Watson  thereupon  vacatiDg  the  chair  in  his  favour. 
Mr.  Evans  briefly  returned  thanks  for  this  sixth  election  to  the 
office. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Birrell,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Professor 
Massie  (Oxford),  and  resolved  :-— 

**  That  this  Committee,  while  holding  that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
the  Government  have  no  option  but  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously 
with  a  view  to  its  termination  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  is 
yet  of  opinion  that  there  was  much  to  deplore  in  the  conduct  of  the 
negotiations  which  preceded  President  £jruger*s  ultimatum,  and 
that,  both  with  respect  to  this  and  to  Great  Britain's  military 
preparedness  for  a  war  which  is  now  declared  to  have  been 
'  inevitable,'  the  Liberal  party  must  reserve  to  itself  full  right  of 
criticism  now  and  in  the  future.  The  Committee  records  its  high 
appreciation  of  the  loyal  services  rendered  under  circumstances  of 
great  difficulty  by  the  Governments  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  and 
declares  its  profound  conviction  that  the  only  basis  of  a  durable  and 
satisfactory  settlement  is  to  be  found  in  paying  due  regard  to  f.he 
wishes  of  all  sections  of  the  South  African  population,  and  In 
securing  for  that  population  the  utmost  self-government  compatible 
with  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  South  Africa." 

**  That  the  Committee  desires  to  record  its  admiration  of  the  gallant 
conduct  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  whether  British  or  Colonial, 
during  the  present  campaign,  and  its  deep  sympathy  with  the 
wounded  and  with  all  who,  through  the  war,  whidi  they  bdieve  a 
v)Ue  statesmanship  coiUd  and  shoidd  have  avoided,  have  lost  relatives 
and  friends  or  have  been  plunged  into  suffering  and  distress." 

The  words  in  italics  were  inserted  by  114  votes  to  94,  on  the  motion  of 

Mr.   W.  S.  Rowntree  (Scarborough),  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Hood 

(Oswestry  Division). 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Perry  (Devon  Liberal  Federation) 

seconded  by  Mr,  H.  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  and  resolved : — 

**  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  the  Parliamentary  franchise 
should  bo  simplified,  and  the  principle  of  *one  man  one  vote' 
carried  out  by  the  substitution  of  registered  adult  manhood 
suffrage  with  three  months'  residential  qualification  in  the  place 
and  stead  of  all  existing  qualifications." 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Nash  (Colchester),  seconded  by 
Mrs.  Swann  (Bristol),  and  carried  by  a  majority  : — 

**  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  Parliamentary  franchise  should 
be  extended  to  women." 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Leif  Jones  (Manchester),  seconded  by  Misa 
Gardner  (Hull),  and  resolved : — 
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**  That  this  Committee  heartily  supports  the  bill  to  amend  the  London 
,  Grovemment  Act  of  1899  in  respect  of  the  eligibility  of  women  as 
councillors  and  aldermen,  notice  of  which  has  been  given  by  the 
Bight  Hon.  Leonard  H.  C6urtney,  M.P." 

A  resolution  on  the  "  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  etc.,"  standing 

in  the  name  of  the  Bermondsey  Liberal  and  Badical  Association,  in 

the  absence  of  mover  and  seconder,  did  not  come  up  for  discussion. 


THE  GLADSTONE  LIBERAL  MEMORIAL. 

The  last  Annual  Report  contained  an  account  of  the  inception  and 
■progress  of  the  Memorial  of  the  Liberal  party  to  its  great  Leader,  Mr. 
•Gladstone.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  Liberal  Associations  of  the 
country,  the  success  of  the  scheme  was  assured  from  the  first.  Some 
thousands  of  collecting  books  were  issued  to  the  officials  of  the  various 
Liberal  Organisations  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  the 
Memorial  Committee  is  much  indebted  to  the  Secretaries  and  Agents 
•of  the  party  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  associated  themselves  with 
the  movement.  Equally  is  the  Memorial  Committee  indebted  to  the 
officials  of  the  Women's  Liberal  Associations. 

The  injunctions  impressed  on  their  numerous  correspondents  by 
the  Memorial  Committee,  that  the  offerings  to  the  Fund  should  be 
spontaneous,  and  that  the  Memorial  should  be  the  free  and  willing 

•  offering  of  the  party,  and  remarkable  for  the  number  of  the  con- 
tributors rather  than  for  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions,  have  been 

•  carried  out  to  the  letter.  On  March  1st  the  subscriptions  received  by 
the  Treasurer  had  reached  the  sum  of  £6,000,  contributed  by  over 
80,000  subscribers. 

As  this  sum  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  for  the 
statue,  which  is  the  principal  object  for  which  the  Fund  was  estab- 
lished, the  efforts  of  the  Memorial  Committee  have  been,  for  some  time 
past,  directed  to  the  calling  in  of  the  outstanding  collecting-books  and 
the  closing  of  the  Fund. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy,  the  sculptor  entrusted  with  the  commission 
for  the  statue,  has  nearly  completed  his  task.  That  it  will  take  a 
high  place  among  contemporary  work  of  a  similar  character,  and  be  a 
fitting  addition  to  the  statuary  which  adorns  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges  who  have  been 
^permitted  to  visit  Mr.  Pomeroy's  studio. 
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The  authorities  have  granted  a  site  for  the  erection  of  the  statue 
in  the  Central  Lobhy  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  unveiling  ceremony  may  take  place  on  May  19th, 
the  second  anniversary  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  death. 

The  Memorial  Committee,  finding  itself  with  a  surplus  of  about 
£3,000,  appointed  a  special  committee  to  consider  and  submit  schemes 
for  dealing  with  this  surplus. 

After  various  suggestions  had  been  considered,  it  was  found  that 
the  one  likely  to  meet  with  most  acceptance  among  the  subscribers 
was  a  proposal  to  spread  the  income  of  the  capitalised  sum  over  the 
whole  country,  by  means  of  prizes  at  the  Universities  and  University 
Colleges.  The  report  of  the  Surplus  Committee  was  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Commiftee  held  in  London  on  June  16th  last, 
when  the  following  resolution  was  passed : — : 

**That  the  surplus  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  prizes  in  books 
to  be  called  the  '  Gladstone  Memorial  Prize,'  at  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  and  at  the  University  Colleges  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  for  special  proficiency  in  History, 
Political  Science,  and  Economics." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Memorial  Committee  (Lord  Tweedmouth), 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Fund  (Dr.  Spence  Watson),  and  the  Chief 
Liberal  Whip  for  the  time  being,  were  appointed  Trustees  of  the 
Fund.  The  Trustees  have  invested  the  surplus,  from  which  there  is 
an  income  sufficient  to  provide  annual  prizes  of  the  value  of  £10  at 
each  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  and  of 
the  value  of  £5  at  each  of  the  following  University  Colleges  : — 

Birmingham — Mason's  College  Nottingham  University  College 

Bristol  University  College  Sheffield  University  College 

Leeds— Yorkshire  College  Aberystwyth  University  College 

Liverpool  University  College  Bangor  University  College 

Manchester — Owen's  College  Cardiff  University  College 

London — University  College  «.     *     i       ,   -r^  .        ,. 

St.  Andrew's  University 

London — Bedford  College  ^,  tt  •        -x 

®  Glasgow  University 

London— King's  CoUege  Aberdeen  University 

Newcastle-on-Tyne— Durham  Edinburgh  University 

Science  College  Dundee  University  CoUegt 
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The  offer  made  to  the  22  Universities  and  Universitj  Colleges  above 
mentioned  to  endow  these  prizes  in  perpetuity  has  been  in  every 
case  cordially  accepted,  and  the  Memorial  Committee  and  Trustees  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  excellent  scheme  whereby  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  permanently  commemorated  in  a  manner 
certain  to  meet  with  the  approval  not  merely  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  Fund  but  of  the  whole  Liberal  party. 


SPECIAL    CAMPAIGN    FUND. 

In  the  last  Annual  Report  the  Committee  stated  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  initiation  of  the  Gladstone  Memorial  Schemes — 
national  and  local,  political  and  non-political — ^it  had  been  resolved 
for  a  time  to  'defer  the  starting  of  the  Special  Campaign  Fund  which 
the  Council  of  the  Federation  had  decided  to  create. 

Shortly  after  the  last  Annual  Meeting  the  Executive  Committee 
determined  to  make  a  private  effort  to  begin  the  Fund,  and 
accordingly  an  appeal  was  made  in  the  first  instance  to  the  officers  of 
the  affiliated  Liberal  Associations,  and  to  Liberal  members  of 
Parliament  and  others  who  are  interested  in  bringing  about  the 
improved  organisation  of  the  constituencies,  the  extension  of  political 
education,  and  general  propaganda  work  throughout  the  country.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  circumstances  of  the  time  have  not  been 
propitious  for  obtaining  contributions  towards  this  object.  Differences 
of  opinion  within  the  party  on  the  subject  of  the  war  in  South  Africa, 
coupled  with  the  heavy  calls  made  everywhere  for  financial  support  of 
the  many  charitable  funds  which  the  war  has  called  into  existence — 
the  Nonconformist  Centenary  Funds  which  are  being  so  nobly 
contributed  to,  and  the  many  charitable  appeals  which  have  been  made 
for  various  objects  during  the  past  twelve  months — all  these  have 
militated  against  the  ready  response  to  our  appeal  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  hoped  for.'  So  far  the  Committee  has  received  (in 
payments  and  promises)  a  sum  of  £11,000,  but  this  amount  needs  tc 
be  doubled  if  the  Federation  is  really  to  be  enabled  to  carry  out  the 
work  so  much  required  of  improving  local  organisation,  educating  the 
tlectorate,  and  generally  preparing  for  the  battle  at  the  polls. ;  The 
OoniWttea  of  the  Federation  would  like  to  quote  here  the  concluding 
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passages  of  the  memorandum  which  they  circulated  with  their  private 
appeal : — 

"The  first  duty  of  every  Liberal  is  to  the  locality  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected and  to  the  Liberal  Association  of  his  district,  and  whilst 
gladly  recognising  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  which  Liberals  all  over 
the  country  are  making  in  order  to  maintain  their  local  Organisa- 
tions and  to  advance  the  Cause,  the  last  thing  the  Committee  would 
desire  is  to  divert  to  new  channels  money  which  is  already  being 
profitably  expended  in  the  locality. 

"But  something  more  than  this  is  necessary  if  a  working  Liberal 
majority  in  the  next  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  secured,  and  there 
must  be  many  earnest  Liberals  who  are  able  and  willing,  without 
withdrawing  their  support  from  their  local  Associations,  to  contri- 
bute something  towards  the  special  National  work  which  must  be 
done  if  Liberalism  is  again  to  triumph. 

"To  attain  this  end,  the  strong  must  help  the  weak.  It  must  be  the 
business  of  a  central  organisation  such  as  the  National  Liberal 
Federation,  to  obtain  from  the  party  sufficient  funds  to  ei^ble  it  to 
make  certain  that  the  full  strength  of  the  party  is  being  exerted  in 
those  constituencies  where,  without  efficient  preparation,  the  seat 
might  go  uncontested  or  be  ineffectively  fought,  not  only  to  the 
detriment  of  the  particular  constituency,  but  also  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  party  at  large. 

"  The  spirit  of  Liberalism  can  never  triumph  except  by  popular  enthu- 
siasm, but  enthusiasm  alone  does  not  and  cannot  win  General 
Elections.  Careful,  thorough  and  systematic  organisation  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  on  our  side  if  we  are  to  cope  with  the  organisation 
and  vast  funds  of  the  vested  interests  which  are  permanently 
arrayed  against  us,  and  whose  machinery,  often  of  a  secret  and 
subtle  character,  can  be  called  into  play  at  a  moment's  notice. 

*'To  combat  our  opponents  successfully,  to  make  sure  that  the  full 
strength  of  the  Liberal  party  shall  be  recorded  when  the  country 
is  called  on  to  give  its  verdict,  it  is  essential  that  Liberals  should 
supplement  the  enthusiasm  which  they  have  for  their  cause  by 
making  generous  provision  for  timely  education  of  the  Electorate, 
and  by  prudent  preparation  for  a  fight  which,  when  it  comes,  can 
only  be  won  if  the  issues  are  properly  understood  and  the  party 
machinery  is  everywhere  in  working  order.*/ 

To  our  friends  throughout  the  country^  and  to  all  who  know  what 
the  work  of  the  Federation  has  been  since  it  came  into  existence 
twenty-three  years  ago,  and  indeed  to  every  one  who  is  intezested  in 
seeing  that  Liberalism  shall  have  the  opportunity  at  the  next  Election 
of  asserting  its  full  strength  —  to  all  these  the  Committee  of  the 
Federation  now  publicly  appeals  for  help. 

The  Committee  prefers  to&c  no  maximum  or  minimum  for  ilitt 
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a^nount  of  the  subscriptions  to  the  Special  Oampaign  Fund,  so  that 
each  subscriber  can  contribute  according  to  his  means.  It  is  thus 
that  the  work  of  the  party  ought  to  be  carried  on,  each  one  helping  so 
far  as  in  him  lies  to  forward  the  party  work,  not  in  his  own  locality 
alone,  but,  through  the  Federation,  over  the  country  at  large. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  it  was  more  incumbent  on 
Liberals  to  have  a  strong  and  independent  national  organisation.  The 
issues  which  are  before  the  country,  and  those  on  which  the  next 
Election  will  be  fought,  need  to  be  preached  and  expounded  and  ex- 
plained if  the  Electorate  is  to  understand  and  appreciate  them  before 
giving  their  verdict.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  occasions  may 
arise  in  the  not  distant  future,  when  it  will  be  as  necessary,  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  in  the  past  for  the  rank  and  £le  of  the  party,  through 
the  Federation,  to  speak  out  with  no  uncertain  voice  what  the  mind  of 
the  party  is. 

The  Committee  fed^  and  they  trust  their  friends  in  the  country  wiU 
feel  cUsOf  thcU  there  are  good  reasons  for  asking  at  this  moirhent  for 
support  to  this^  Special  Campaign  Fund,  and  for  support  to  the  Federa- 
tion in  its  general  toork.  They  hope  and  they  believe  that  they  wiU  not 
appeal  in  vain. 


THE   LIBERAL   PUBLICATION    DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  the  Liberal  Publication  Depart- 
ment (under  the  joint  auspices  and  control  of  the  Federation  and  the 
Liberal  Central  ^sociation)  has  been  carried  on  with  continued 
vigour  and  efficiency,  and  there  have  not  been  wanting  signs  that 
the  Party  generally  recognises  the  value  of  the  Department  both 
on  its  educational  and  on  its  propagandist  sides. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Liberal  Magazine  has  shown  a  steady  increase,  though 
there  must  still  be  many  Liberals  who  do  not  subscribe,  but 
who  would  find  in  the  Magazine  a  valuable  source  of  information, 
both  month  by  month  and  as  a  permanent  work  of  reference.  For  the 
latter  purpose  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Magazine,  now  seven  in 
number,  are  becoming  more  and  more  recognised  as  indispensable. 
The  first  volume  has  been  reprinted,  with  the  result  that  complete 
20ts  of  the  seven  bound  volumes  may  be  obtained  from  42, 
Farliament*street.      It  may  be  pointed  out    that    the    number  of 
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fwnafning  volumes  of  some  of  the  years  is  exceedingly  small,  atid 
that  the  charge  for  these  cannot  much  longer  remain  at  the  present 
price  of  5s.  per  volume.  Eak)h  year  sees  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Members  of  Parliament,  candidates,  and  others  who  subscribe  for  a 
number  of  copies  of  the  Mcigazine  each  month  for  circulation  in  their 
constituencies,  in  this  way  providing  with  timely  powder .  and  shot 
those  who  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  battle  for  Liberal 
principles.  Attention  may  again  be  directed  to  the  '^  Totes  of  the 
Month,"  which  include  all  the  more  important  questions  upon  which 
a  division  is  taken  in  the  House  of  Commons;  For  a  fee  of  5s.  a 
year,  the  votes  of  any  Parliamentary  Member  in  these  selected 
Divisions  can  be  obtained ;  the  votes  for  each  month  being  posted  on 
the  8th  of  the  month  following. 

The  last  annual  volume — Pamphlets  and  Leaflets  for  1899 — consti- 
tutes a  complete  set  of  the  pamphlets  and  leaflets  issued  in  1 899  by  the 
Department.  A  very  large  number  of  these  publications  have  been 
circulated  in  the  constituencies.  The  Department  is  under  special 
obligation  to  the  proprietors  of  Punch  and  the  Westmirtster  Gazette 
for  permission  to  reproduce  in  leaflet  form  admirable  cartoons  by  Sir 
John  Tenniel,  Mr.  Linley  Samboume,  and  Mr.  F.  Carruthers  Gould. 
A  very  useful  booklet  for  educational  purposes  has  been  issued  entitled 
The  Work  of  Liberalism  since  the  Oreat  Reform  Act,  This  sets  out  in  a 
handy  form  (for  the  booklet  can  easily  be  carried  in  the  pocket)  the 
triumphs  of  Liberalism  since  1832.  The  Liberal  Calendar  for  1900  also 
recites  the  reforms  due  to  the  work  of  or  the  advocacy  of  the  Liberal 
party  since  the  Reform  Act,  and  contains  portraits  of  Liberal  Prime 
Ministers  since  that  Act,  the  Liberal  leaders  to-day  in  the  two  Houses, 
and  other  great  Liberals  of  the  century.  The  attention  of  Liberals  is 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  for  a  small  annual  subscription  of  2s.  6d.  copies 
of  all  the  literature  of  the  Department  may  be  obtained  as  issued. 

The  number  of  Lantern  Lectures  now  supplied  by  the  Department 
(by  arrangement  with  the  Home  Counties  Liberal  Federation)  has 
been  increased  to  six  : — 

1.  William  Ewart  Gladstone  ; 

2.  The  House  of  Commons  ;      • 

3.  The  Fight  for  National  Education  ; 

4.  At  home  and  abroad  :  A  talk  about  current  affairs ; 

5.  Liberalism  and  Toryism  :  A  three  years'  (contrast ; 

6.  The  Taxes  and  how  they  are* spent. 
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At  fche  present  moment  the  country  is  so  preoccupied  with  the  War 
that  Lanteni  Lectures  of  an  ordinary  political  character  are  natur- 
ally at  «  discount,  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  Lantern 
Lecthres  are  brightly  written  and  admirably  calculated  to  provide  a 
useful  variant  to  the  more  usual  form  of  meeting  consisting  only  of 
speeches.  Each  lecture  contains  about  sixty  slides,  which  fit  into  any 
ordinary  lantern.  Those  desirous  of  reading  the  lecture  before 
arranging  to  have  the  slides  can  do  so  by  applying  to  the  Depart- 
ment, from  whom  also  any  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

The  "  Recording  Angel "  (as  the  Record  of  Members^  Votes  is 
usually  called)  may  now  be  obtained  from  1866  to  1899  inclusive.  The 
record  of  the  votes  in  the  selected  Divisions,  and  of  the  attendance  of 
any  Member  in  the  present  Parliament,  may  be  obtained  for  5s. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  it  is  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Department  to  supply  information  on  current  political  ques- 
tions to  Liberal  Members  of  Parliament,  candidates,  public  speakers, 
and  others  who  may  require  it.  A  great  deal  of  assistance  in  this 
direction  has  been  rendered  in  the  past  year  both  to  correspondents 
and  in  by-elections. 

Li  view  of  the  fact  that  the  General  Election  may  come  this 
year,  and  at  the  latest  cannot  well  be  postponed  beyond  next,  the 
Department  is  completing  its  preparations,  so  far  as  at  this  moment 
they  can  be  completed,  for  its  General  Election  work.  All  the 
Election  Forms  cmd  Requisites  have  been  very  carefully  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date  in  consultation  with  experienced  and  representative 
Liberal  Agents,  a  considerable  number  of  valuable  alterations  having 
been  made  at  their  suggestion.  The  card  system  of  canvassing  has 
now  been  adopted,  and  it  has  been  found  possible  to  effect  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  prices  of  the  parcels  of  these  forms. 
There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the  Department  hopes  to  be 
of  use,  and  it  is  in  communication  with  the  Liberal  Agents  through- 
out the  country  with  the  view  of  making  certain  that  the  assist- 
ance to  be  rendered  shall  be  what  is  actually  required  by  the  various 
localities. 

;  In  order  to  help  Liberals  in  the  constituencies  in  their  work  of 
political  education  before  the  General  Election,  the  Department 
[by  the  aid  of  (1)  the  Special  Campaign  Fund  of  the  National 
Liberal   Federation^  and   (2)  the  Liberal  Central  Association]  has 
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been  and  is  enabled  to  allow  a  discount  oft  its  ordinary  published 
prices  to  constituencies  where  for  any  reason  special  assistance  is 
necessary. 

The  Committee  has  pleasure  in  stating  again  its  satisfaction  with 
the  skill  and  care  with  which  the  Department  is  carried  on,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  party  it  once  more  tenders  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Birrell, 
and  Mr.  Geake  for  their  great  services  as  Chairman  and  Secretary  of 
the  Publication  Committee. 


DEATH    OF    MR.    THOMAS    ELLIS    AND    OF 

MR.    SCHNADHORST. 

Since  our  last  Annual  Report^  the  Liberal  Party  has  had  to 
mourn  the  untimely  deaths  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ellis,  who  occupied  the  post 
of  chief  Liberal  Whip  since  1894,  and  of  Mr.  Francis  Schnadhorst, 
whose  name  will  always  be  identified  with  this  organisation,  and  who 
for  so  many  years  was  the  mainspring  of  the  Federation's  work. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Ellis,  on  April  5th,  1899,  the  Liberal  party 
and  the  whole  Progressive  cause  in  England,  no  less  than  the  national 
movement  in  his  own  country  of  Wales,  lost  one  who  had  already 
shown  great  capacity  for  public  service,  and  from  whom  much  was 
hoped  and  much  was  expected.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
catting  short  of  his  life  at  the  early  age  of  forty  was  due  to  the 
unsparing  way  in  which  he  gave  himself  to  his  work.  His  deep, 
transparent  sincerity  nerved  him  to  tasks  beyond  his  strength,  and  the 
labours  and  anxieties  of  his  post  during  the  late  Liberal  Government, 
no  less  than  the  subsequent  difficulties  of  party  work,  broke  his 
health  without  ever  breaking  his  spirit.  His  sudden  death  was 
received  with  a  sense  of  shock,  and  with  such  deep  and  genuine 
regret  as  has  rarely  been  seen  in  the  case  of  so  young  a  figure  in 
Parliamentary  life.  He  left  to  the  Liberal  party  and  to  his  own 
countrymen  an  inspiring  example,  and  his  memory  will  long  be 
cherished  with  affection  and  gratitude  by  all  who  care  for  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  causes  for  which,  without  ^exaggeration  of  language,  it 
may  be  said  that  he  gave  his  life. 

On  January  2nd  this  year  passed  away  the  valued  friend  to 
whom  the  Federation  owes  so  much,  Mr.  Schnadhorst.  He  com- 
menced his  active  participation  in  politics  as  far  back  as  1867.  and 
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three  years  later  became  connected  with  the  Central  Nonconformist 
Committee,  devoting  himself  to  the  cause  of  educational  reform, 
and  more  especially  to  the  removal  of  those  disabilities  from  which 
Nonconformity  suffered  under  the  Educational  system  of  that  period. 
The  amendment  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  was  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  energy  and  organising  capacity  which  he  *^  threw 
into  the  battle  before  the  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee. 
He  assisted  in  the  opposition  which  was  raised  to  the  Amending 
Bill  of  1874,  and  had  much  to  do  with  securing  the  withdrawal  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  of  some  of  the  clauses  to  which  Nonconformists  raised 
such  strenuous  objection.  In  1873,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Birmingham  Liberal  Association,  and  for  the  next  three  years 
he  spent  much  of  his  time  (as  many  of  the  older  members  of  this 
Federation  will  remember)  in  visiting  the  populous  centres  of  the 
country,  expounding  the  principles  of  the  Birmingham  scheme  of 
political  organisation  which  in  practice  had  shown  itself  to  be  so 
effective.  Throughout  the  kingdom.  Liberal  Associations  based  on 
the  Birmingham  plan  took  the  place  of  the  old  self-nominated 
committees,  and  in  1877  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  a  union 
of  these  popularly-elected  local  bodies,  came  into  existence,  Mr. 
Schnadhorst  being  the  first  Secretary  of  the  new  organisation.  The 
vast  meeting  in  Birmingham  to  inaugurate  the  Federation  will  long 
be  remembered  by  those  who  were  present,  if  only  by  reason  of  the 
speech  delivered  on  that  occasion  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  great 
Liberal  leader  gave  it  as  his  advice  to  the  party  at  that  juncture 
that  the  main  business  of  Liberals  could  be  summed  up  in  the  three 
words,  "Organise,  Organise,  Organise" — advice  which,  twenty-three 
years  later,  may  still  be  taken  to  heart  by  those  to  whom  this 
Report  is  primarily  addressed.  Mr.  Schnadhorst  held  the  office 
of  Secretary  to  the  Federation  for  sixteen  years,  and  through 
the  whole  of  that  period  he  was  not  merely  the  chief  executive 
official,  but  the  trusted  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  Committee, 
and  of  all  the  affiliated  associations  which  go  to  make  up  the 
Federation.  In  1886,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Leaders  and 
Whips  of  the  Liberal  party,  Mr.  Schnadhorst  added  to  his  other 
duties  the  work  of  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Liberal  Central  Associa- 
tion. In  1893  he  resigned  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Federation,  and 
was  elected  Chairman  of  its  General  Committee,  but  he  only  held  this 
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office  for  little  moije  than  a  year,  by  which  time  his  health  was  such 
that  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  all  public  work.  He  was 
Bacceeded  in  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Federation  by  Mr.  Hudson,  who 
had  been  associated  with  him  in  the  work  of  the  Federation  from  its 
early  years,  and,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Liberal 
Central  Association,  Mr.  Hudson  at  the  same  time  succeeded  Mr 
Schnadhorst  in  the  Honorary  Secretaryship  of  that  body. 

This  is  a  bare  record  of  dates  and  appointments  which  it  is  fitting 
should  be  set  out  in  this  Report.  But  the  Committee  wishes  also 
to  place  on  record  its  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  the  services 
which  Mr.  Schnadhorst  rendered  for  so  many  years.  On  many 
occasions  during  his  life  the  Federation  and  the  Leaders  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Liberal  party  sought,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  show,  both 
publicly  and  privately,  the  confidence  which  they  reposed  in  him  and 
the  value  which  they  attached  to  his  services.  Over  the  whole  period 
of  his  connection  with  the  Federation  few,  if  any,  of  our  Annual 
Reports  have  lacked  some  tribute  to  his  unsparing  labours.  On  many 
occasions  our  leaders  found  occasion  to  speak  or  to  write  their  sense  of 
what  the  Party  owed  to  him.  He  was  the  recipient  of  more  than  one 
testimcnial,  and  in  1887  he  was  presented  at  a  public  banquet  with  a 
sum  of  over  ten  thousand  guineas,  in  itself  an  indication  of  the  unique 
hold  which  he  established  on  the  esteem  and  goodwill  of  Liberals 
throughout  the  land.  He  was  offered  many  chances  of  entering 
Parliament  but  he  declined  them,  feeling  that  his  usefulness  to  the 
cause  which  he  had  at  heart  lay  outside  rather  than  inside  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  a  Liberal  by  conviction;  an  earnest  and 
unwearied  worker ;  unselfish  and  unobtrusive ;  of  great  tact  and  singular 
judgment ;  and  he  conscientiously  strove  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
best  for  his  countrymen.  No  defeats  and  no  defections  ever  made 
him  swerve  from  his  faith  in  the  justice  of  his  principles,  and  that 
which  he  believed  to  be  just  he  equally  believed  to  be  sure  of 
ultimate  success. 

The  members  of  the  Federation  deeply  regretted  Mr.  Schnadhorst's 
final  retirement  in  1894,  and  they  will  join,  to-day  with  the  Com- 
mittee in  deploring  his  death.  His  name  will  always  be  associated 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Federation,  and  with  the  first  seventeen 
years  of  its  work,  and  for  years  to  come  he  will  continue  to  be 
held  in  grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance. 
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THE  BY-ELECTIONS. 

Since  the  General  Election  of  1895  up  to  the  end  of  February, 
1900,  there  have  been  in  all  (excluding  Ireland)  82  vacancies.  Of 
these  63  were  contested.  The  result  in  seats,  so  far  as  these  61  contests 
are  concerned  [for  we  exclude  the  first  by  election  at  (1)  Southport 
and  (2)  York]  may  be  shown  in  the  following  way  : — 

1892.  ]  ri  07  •••         ^  majority  7. 

1^9^-  \  n  o^      —     C  majority  13. 
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By-Elections  up  to    f  L  35  t        •    -^    a 

March  1st,  1900.     1  C  26       -     I^  °^*Jonty  9. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Liberal  party  has  not  only  enormously 
improved  on  the  1895  result^  but  is  also  better  off  than  in  1892,  a  year 
of  Liberal  victory. 

The  result  in  votes  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tables.  We  have 
excluded  (1)  Aberdeen,  (since  there  the  contest  was  between  a  Liberal 
and  I.L.P.  candidate),  (2)  Chertaey,  (3)  Peter  afield,  (4)  Brightside,  (5) 
Maidatone,  (6)  Wokingham,  (7)  West  Stafford,  (8)  Hast  Hertfordshire, 
(9)  Rotherham,  (10)  Hythe,  (11)  Harrow,  (12)  London  University,  (13) 
Rossendale,  and  (14)  Newa/rk  (since  these  thirteen  constituencies  were 
not  fought  at  both  the  General  Elections  of  1882  and  1895),  (15)  South 
Wolverharwpton  (which  until  1898  had  never  been  polled),  and  (16) 
Osgddcross  (since  then  the  contest  was  between  two  Liberals).  The 
votes  polled  by  third  candidates  are  not  reckoned,  while  at  South- 
hampton, Halifax,  Plymouth,  and  York,  four  double-membered  con- 
stituences,  the  party  vote  is  calculated  by  taking  the  average  vote  of 
the  two  candidates  standing  in  the  same  interest.  The  summarised 
vote  results  (if  we  still  confine  ourselves  to  seats  where  a  comparison 
can  be  made  between  the  by-elections  and  the  last  General  Election) 

are  as  follows  : — 

1892.  1895.  By-Elections. 

Liberal  Vote 186,339  179,557  200,866 

Conservative  Vote  ...     171,733  190,017  187,737 


L.  maj.  14,606    0.  maj.  10,460     L.  maj.  13,129 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  position  of  the  Liberal 
party  is  not  so  good  as  it  was  in  1885,  but  taking  the  47  seats  fought 
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(1)    in    1885,  (2)  in  1892,  and  (3)  in  by-elections   since   1895    we 

have : — 

1885.  1892. 

Liberal  Vote 208,958  210,139 

Conservative  Vote  ...     175,836  204,185 


By-£lections. 
228,5§0 
219,979 


L.  maj.  33,122     L.  maj.     5,954     L.  maj.     8,601 

The  figures  for  (1)  East  Edinburgh,  (2)  South  Edinbwrgh  (since  there  the 
contests  in  1885  were  between  two  Liberals  in  each  case),  and  (3)  Osgoid- 
cross  (where  the  contest  at  the  by-election  in  1899  >^'as  between  two 
Liberals)  are  not  included  in  these  results. 

The  following  tables  (which  include  all  the  seats  contested  at  the 
by-elections  where  compacisons  with  previous  elections  is  possible) 
show  the  extent  of  the  Liberal  rally  : — 

L   LiBBBAL   PoSITIOSr   IMPROVED. 

(A)  SeaJts  Won. 


1.  Southampton. 

2.  Frome. 

3.  Wick. 

4.  Walthamstow. 

5.  Middleton. 

6.  South  East  Durham. 

7.  Cricklade. 


8.  Stepney. 

9.  South  Norfolk, 

10.  Beading. 

11.  Southport. 

12.  South  Edinburgh. 

J^*  \  Oldham. 
14.   J 


(B)  Liberal  Majority  Increased  or  Tory  Majority  Reduced, 


1.  Montrose  Burghs. 

2.  Lichfield. 

3.  East  Bradford. 

4.  Cleveland. 

5.  Salisbury. 

6.  Forfarshire. 

7.  Romford. 

8.  Chertsey 

9.  Halifax. 

10.  Fetersfield. 

11.  East  Denbighshire. 

12.  Bamsley. 

13.  Liverpool  (Exchange). 

14.  Deptford. 


15.  Plymouth. 

16.  Pembrokeshire. 

17.  Maidstone. 

18.  Wokingham. 

19.  West  Staffordshire. 

20.  East  Hertfordshire. 

21.  Gravesend. 

22.  Launceston. 

23.  North-West  Lanark. 

24.  EUand. 

25.  North  Norfolk. 

26.  East  Edinburgh. 

27.  East  St.  Pancras. 
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II.  Tort  Position  Improybd. 

(A)  Seats  Won. 

1.  York.  2.  Durham.  3.  Grimsby. 

(B)  Tory  Majority  Increased  or  Liberal  Majority  BedtMsecL 

1.  South  St.  Pancras. 

7.  Bow  and  Bromley. 


2.  Brixton. 

Since 

3.  Glasgow  (Bridgeton). 

4.  Sheffield  (Brightside).       ^^ 
6.  Darlington. 


8.  Exetor. 

9.  Clackmannan. 
10.  Bossendale. 


6.  Hythe. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Tories  have  improved  their  position  ia 
contests  since  the  war  began.  This  was  perhaps  inevitable  since  the 
electors  have  been  told  that  it  is  unpatriotic  not  to  "  vote  khaki."  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  the  dontention  is  a  ridiculous  one,  and  that 
to  claim  a  monopoly  of  patriotism  is  a  mere  electoral  device  designed 
to  catch  votes. 


THE  GOVERNMENTS  HOME  RECORD. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Report  was  presented  no  measure  of  the 
first  political  importance  has  been  passed  into  law.  The  most 
considerable  measure  was  the  London  Municipalities  Act,  a  measure 
which  sweeps  away  the  Vestries  and  replaces  them  by  what  are 
called  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils.  As  introduced,  the  Bill 
was  a  distinct  and  deliberate  attempt  to  weaken,  if  not  to  '<  smash,"' 
the  London  County  Council.  As  such  on  its  second  reading  it  was 
opposed  by  the  Liberal  party,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  record 
that  the  result  of  the  Committee  stage  was  that  in  the  form  in  which 
the  measure  becomes  law  it  is  (to  quote  a  Tory  journal)  "  in  no 
inconsiderable  sense  a.  creation  of  the  Opposition,"  This  does  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  the  Act  is  what  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been 
the  work  of  a  Liberal  Government.  For  one  thing  the  City  is  left  in  its 
possession  of  anomaly  and  privilege,  but  what  the  Liberal  Opposition 
did  succeed  in  doing  was  to  get  rid  of  a  great  number  of  proposals 
which  would  have  left  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  in  a  position 
to  block  and  to  check  the  work  which  is  and  ought  to  be  done  for 
London  by  the  London  County  Council. 

The  Session  did  not  come  to  an  end  without  a  successful  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Ministers  to  give  a  dole  to  their  supporters,  and,  although 
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there  was  no  mention  of  the  measure  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  the 

Govemment  in  June  sprang  upon  the  House  the  Clerical  Tithes  Bill. 

The  effect  of  this  Bill,  together  with  the  objections  to  it,  are  set  forth 

in   the  following  circular  which  was    sent    out    to    the  Federated 

Associations : — 

National  Liberal  Federation, 

42,  Parliament  Street, 

London,  S.W., 
1st  Jnly,  189if. 
Dear  Sib, 

THE    CLERICAL   TITHES   BILL. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  attention  of  the  country 
should  be  fixed  both  on  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Government  has 
introduced  the  Clerical  Tithes  Bill  and  on  the  actual  provisions  of  the  Bill 
itself.  The  measure  found  no  place  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  and  the 
announcement  that  it  would  be  introduced  and  passed  this  Session  came  as 
a  surprise  to  all  parties  alike.  In  gross  violation  of  the  ordinary  practice  of 
Parliament,  the  Bill  was  introduce^*  practically  without  discussion,  under 
the  ten  minutes'  rule.  It  has  now  been  read  a  second  time  by  a  majority 
of  138. 

The  measure  provides  that,  for  the  future,  one  half  of  the  rates  on 
Clerical  Tithe  Rent-charge  shall  be  paid  out  of  public  funds.  The  money 
(£87,000  a  year)  is  to  come  out-  of  the  Local  Taxation  account,  but  the 
pretence  that  it  is  any  the  less  a  grant  of  taxpayeiB*  money  deceives  nobody, 
and  it  is  so  much  deduction  from  the  Exchequer  contribution  in  aid  of  the 
ratepayer. 

The  Bill  does  not  even  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  tithe  rent-charge,  for 
where  the  charge  is  in  lay  hands  it  is  left  untouched,  and  only  when  it 
pertains  to  the  clergyman  is  there  to  be  this  relief  of  half  the  liability  for 
rates. 

It  is  alleged  that  this  proposal  to  deal  with  what  is  only  a  part  of  the 
wider  question  of  local  taxation  is  based  upon  the  urgent  need  of  satisfying 
the  claims  of  the  clergy  for  *'  justice."  But  ever  since  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  as  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  recently  reminded  the  House  of 
Commons,  tithe  has  been  held  to  be  liable  to  local  taxation.  The  Tithe 
Commutation  Act  of  1836,  which  turned  tithes  in  kiiid  into  tithe  rent-chdrge, 
proceeded  on  that  basis,  and,  having  provided  in  each  case  an  additional  sum 
sufficient  to  meet  the  rates,  left  the  tithe-owner  under  obligation  to  pay 
them  ;  whilst,  thanks  to  the  reform  of  the  poor  law,  these  rates  are  very 
much  less  in  amount  to-day  than  they  were  in  1836.  Nobody  denies  that 
many  of  the  clei^y  are  insufficiently  paid,  and  that  their  incomes,  need  to  be 
supplemented,  ^ut  the  Bill  proposes  to  do  this  by  taking  the  money  out  of 
public  funds,  thus  establishing  a  fresh  endowment  of  the  Church.  Were 
this  as  justifiable  as,  in  fact,  it  is  unjustifiable,  the  Bill  would  still  be  a 
thoroughly  bad  one  for  securing  the  end  it  professes  to  have  in  view.  Aa 
the  G^uirdian  points  out,  it  gives  most  assistance  to  those  of  the  clergy  wh^ 
are  least  in  need  of  it. 
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Rarely  has  a  Government  introduced  a  Bill  for  which  there  has  been  so 
little  justification  in  public  opinion.  There  are  many  Churchmen  who 
bitterly  resent  the  false  position  in  which  the  Ohurch  is  placed  by  such  a 
measure.  Powerful  Unionist  journals,  such  as  the  Birmingham  Post,  have 
attacked  the  Bill  in  unsparing  terms.  One  Conservative  member  (Mr. 
George  Whiteley)  announces  that  he  will  resign  his  seat  rather  than  support 
a  Government  responsible  for  yet  another  dole  to  a  favoured  section  of  the 
community.  At  Oldham  both  the  Tory  candidates  in  the  by-election  have 
declared  their  disapproval  of  the  measure. 

At  this  late  period  of  the  Session,  the  interval  which  must  elapse  before 
the  Bill  is  finally  passed  into  law  is  necessarily  short,  but  we  hope  that  in  the 
time  which  remains  immediate  steps  will  be  taken  in  your  locality  to  secure 
an  expression  of  opinion  against  the  measure.  This  can  be  done  either  by 
means  of  a  Resolution  of  your  Association,  or  by  a  Public  Meeting,  or  by  a 
Petition  against  the  Bill.  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  send  a  report  of  any 
such  protest  to  this  office,  and  it  is  important  that  all  such  expressions  of 
opinion  should  be  communicated  also  to  the  press. 

We  are. 

Yours  faithfully, 

RoBT.  Spence  Watson, 

President  Bobt.  A.  Hudsok, 
Edwabd  Evans,  Junr.,  '  Secretary. 

Chairman  of  Committee,  F&akk  Barter, 
W.  H.  Hart,  Treamirer.  Aesiitant  Secretary. 

The  Government  used  its  great  majority  to  pass  the  measure  into  law, 
though  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  was  strongly  disapproved 
by  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  rest  of  the  Session's  legislation  was  singularly  uneventful.  The 
two  most  important  measures  were : —  (1)  The  Board  of  Education 
Act,  a  skeleton  measure  of  which  the  full  effect  cannot  be  estimated 
until  it  is  seen  in  the  flesh,  and  (2)  the  Small  Houses  Act,  by  which 
power  is  given  to  Local  Authorities  to  advance  money  to  workmen 
desirous  of  purchasing  their  houses.  Here,  too,  the  proof  of  the 
Act  will  be  in  the  working. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  Budget  of  1899 — the  last  of  the  peace 
Budgets  for  some  time  to  come— was  that,  in  order  to  meet  a  prospec- 
tive deficit  of  nearly  three  millions,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  obtained 
two  millions  of  the  amount  by  reducing  the  sum  annually  set  aside  for 
the  service  of  the  National  Debt  from  25  to  23  millions.  This  was  at 
once  weak  and  audacious — weak  in  that  it  shirked  the  real  difficulty  of 
finding  the  money  necessary  to  meet  the  enormous  expenditure,  and 
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audacious  because  it  raided  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  secured  the  neces- 
sary money  by  ceasing  to  pay  off  two  millions  a  year  of  the  National 
Debt.     In  the  early  days  of  his  present  tenure  of  office,   Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  himself  pointed  out  with  admirable  force  and  clearness 
the  impolicy  of  interfering  in  a  time  of  peace  with  the  operation  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  and  the  only  reason  he  gave  last  year  for  revising  his 
opinions  expressed  in  1896  was  that  Consols  stood  at  such  a  high  figure 
that  it  was  too  costly  a  proceeding  for  the  nation  to  pay  them  off.  Pushed 
to  its  logical  and  legitimate  conclusion  this  argument  would  have  led  to 
the  nation  ceasing  to  buy  up  Consols  altogether,  for  if  it  was  improvi- 
dent to  pay  off  two  millions,  it  was  clearly  more  so  to  pay  off  five,  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  still  proposed  to  do.     As  a  fact,  since 
that  time  Consols  have  dropped  so  heavily  as  to  cut  away  all  the  argu- 
ments founded  on  their  high  price.     There  is  little  to  be  said  as  to 
the  Budget  of  1900,  for  when  it  is  granted  (as  it  has  to  be)  that  the 
money  must  be  found  wherewith  to  pay  the  War  Bill,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  has  on  the  whole  proceeded  on  right  lines  in  raising  it. 
The  war  is  now  estimated  to  cost  sixty-six  millions ;  of  this  nearly 
six  and  a  half  millions  is  obtained  by  appropriating  the  realised  and 
prospective  surpluses  of  this  and  next  year,  over  twelve  millions  is  to  be 
raised  by  fresh  taxation,  and  the  balance  of  over  forty-seven  millions 
by  loans   and  the  suspension  of  the  Sinking  Fund.     We  have  the 
Income  Tax  standing  at  a  figure  which  has  not  been  reached  since  the 
end  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  those  who  still  cherish  the  hope  of  seeing 
"  a  free  breakfast  table "   will  deplore  the  fact  that  on  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  viz..  Tea,  the  tax  has  to  be  increased  instead  of 
reduced.     It  is  certain,  too,  that  as  the  result  of  the  war  other  ex- 
penditure has  to  be  faced  in  the  future.     There  will  be  a  large  addition 
to  the  cost  of  our  military  forces  in  South  Africa  for  years  to  come. 
There  will  no  doubt  be  a  permanent  increase  of  our  military  expenditure 
at  home.     It  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  war  will  mean  before 
we  have  done  with  it  an  expenditure  of  something  like  a  hundred 
million  pounds. 

Very  little  has  been  done  since  the  last  report  was  presented 
cowards  the  realisation  of  the  '^  Social  Programme,"  the  promise  of 
which  was  one  of  the  Unionist  prices  paid  for  votes  at  the  last  General 
Election.  The  only  piece  of  actual  legislation  has  been  the  Sma^^ 
Houses  Act — which  even  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  could  hardly  clair 
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be  of  anything  like  first-class  importance.     The  Government^  having  no 
Old  Age  Pensions  scheme  of  its  own,  and  having  failed  to  6nd  one  as 
the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  "  EiLpert "  Committee,  appointed 
in  the  Ses^on  of  1899  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  consider  the  question.     As  an  earnest  of  their  seriousness  in  the 
tmatter,  the  Government  appointed  Mr.  Chaplin  to  preside  over  the 
^Committee,  which  at  the  end  of  the  Session  reported  in  favour  of  a 
scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  without,  however,  forming  any  idea  or 
estimate  of  what  its  cost  would  be,  or  of  how  the  money  could  be 
found.     Mr.  Chaplin,  it  is  true,  expressed  a  wish  to  revive  the  duty  on 
•corn,  but  the  reception  of  the  suggestion  was    hardly   encouraging. 
A  Departmental  Committee  was   appointed   by  the   Government  to 
■ascertain,  as  far  as  could  be,  what  the  cost  of  this  Old  Age  Pension 
scheme  was  likely  to  be.     There  is  a  certain  irony  in  the  issue,  con- 
currently with  the  Budget  statement,  of  this  Committee's  report.    The 
'Committee  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  ten  millions  a  year  would 
•enable  the  State  to  provide  a  pension  of  7s.  a  week  in  town  or  5s.  in 
the  country  to  a  certain  percentage  of  qualified  persons  of  sixty-five 
years  of  age  and  over.     Without  considering  whether  the  scheme  on 
which  this  estimate  is  based  would  be  satisfactory  or  not,  it  is  sufficient 
'to  remember  that  not  even  this  Government,  with  the  promises  on 
which  it  came  into  power  and  with  the  period  of  great  financial  pros- 
perity during  which  it  has  been  in  office,  can  be  expected  to  pay  for 
war  and  old  age  pensions  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  report  of  the  Licensing  Commission  marks  an  important  phase 
in  the  history  of  the  Temperance  question.  The  Commission  presented 
■two  reports — the  Majority  and  the  Minority  (or,  as  it  is  often  called, 
Lord  Peel's).  Both  reports  agree  in  a  large  number  of  important 
recommendations,  but  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
public-houses  the  two  reports  are  at  variance  on  the  question  of  com- 
pensation. Whilst  maintaining  that  the  right  to  compensation  rests 
upon  no  legal  basis  whatever,  Lord  Peel's  report  is  in  favour  of  some 
allowance  being  made,  as  a  matter  of  grace  and  expediency.  After 
seven  years  all  claims  to  compensation  are  to  be  regarded  as 
extinguished,  but  in  the  meantime  the  holders  of  licenses  not 
renewed  should  be  compensated  for  shortened  notice  by  taxing 
the  licenses  that  remain.  The  Majority  report^  however,  would 
give  full  compensation  for  all    genuine  market    value,   the  money. 
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to  be  found  by  taxing  licenses.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the 
Commissioners  are  agreed  that  no  compensation  ought  to  be 
provided  out  of  public  funds.  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  has 
already  announced  that  the  Government  find  it  "judicious"  to 
"hesitate"  before  doing  anything  as  a  result  of  the  Commission — a 
clear  intimation  that  nothing  will  be  done,  and  that  not  even  the 
recommendations  common  to  both  reports  will  be  carried  into  law. 
"Judicious  hesitation"  means  that  it  will  pay  the  Government 
better  not  to  offend  their  supporters  in  the  "trade."  On  the  other 
hand  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  made  a  strong  appeal  for 
unity  amongst  Temperance  reformers  to  achieve  something  definite 
and  practical,  and  has  declared  that  in  Lord  Feel's  report  he  sees  a 
"  basis  "  for  action,  "  without  necessarily  adhering  to  all  its  precise 
and  detailed  recommendations."  The  Committee  earnestly  hopes  that 
this  appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain. 

Two  other  Commissions  have  also  reported.  The  Accident  to  Rail- 
way Servants  Commissioners,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  James  of 
Hereford,  have  declared  that  many  branches  of  railway  work  ought 
to  be  deemed  a  "  dangerous "  trade,  and  as  such  controlled  by  the 
State.  A  Bill  on  the  subject  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Ritchie  this^ 
Session.  Whilst  the  history  of  last  year's  Automatic  Couplings  Bill 
is  anything  but  creditable  to  the  Government,  it  remains  to  be> 
seen  whether  that  record  will  now  be  redeemed  by  useful  legislation. 
The  London  Water  Commission  has  reported  in  favour  of  purchase,, 
and  against  getting  water  from  Wales.  They  recommend  as  the  new 
water  authority  a  Water  Board  specially  to  be  called  into  existence 
for  this  purpose.  Upon  this  the  London  County  Council  would  have- 
a  certain  number,  though  not  the  majority,  of  representatives.  There- 
seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  London  County  Council  should 
not  be  entrusted  with  powers  which  have  always  been  given  to- 
Municipalities.  In  a  word,  London  ought  not  to  be  treated  worse* 
than  a  provincial  town. 


COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS;  THE  WAR. 

The  present  Government  has  accustomed  us  to  foreign  crises  and 
oomplications.  Almost  from  their  very  first  moments  of  office,  Tory 
Ministers  have  provided  us  with  one  crisis  after  another,  so  that  the^ 
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present  Viceroy  of  India  (who  promised  that  none  should  occur)  had  to 
fall  back  on  the  second  line  of  defence,  namely,  that  the  real  test  of  states- 
manship was,  after  all,  not  so  much  in  preventing  crises  as  in 'getting 
through  them.<>  In  the  past  year  there  is  not  very  much  to  record  outside 
South  Africa.  Samoa  has  been  given  to  Germany,  and  the  consideration 
paid  for  the  transfer  hardly  prevents  the  transaction  from  being 
^f  the  "  graceful  concession "  order.  In  the  Soudan  the  Khalifa  has 
been  killed  and  Osman  Digna  captured,  with  the  result  that  Madhism 
is  no  longer  an  active  organised  force  to  be  reckoned  with  and  fought 
against.  But  the  task  of  restoring  prosperity  to  the  Soudan  cannot 
well  be  other  than  a  slow  one,  and  it  will  need  all  c^r  patience  and 
wisdom  to  re-civilise  that  district. 

The  war  in  South  Africa,  however,  is  so  momentous  an  event  that 
beside  it  all  other  points  in  the  record  of  Colonial  and  Foreign  affairs  sink 
into  insignificance.  We  find  ourselves  engaged  in  our  greatest  military 
operation  since  the  Crimean  war,  and  what  was  lightly  encountered 
at  the  start  as  a  small  risk  has  become  an  issue  in  which  (according 
to  Ministers'  own  statements)  the  Empire  itself  is  at  stake.  The 
Transvaal  question  has  for  some  years  past  been  a  difficult  one,  and 
the  growing  number  of  Uitlanders  who  had  and  could  get  no 
share  in  the  government  of  the  Republic  under  whose  laws  they 
lived  created  a  situation  that  everybody  knew  might  some  day  lead  to 
trouble.  The  Kaid  of  1895  had  the  serious  effect  of  putting  this 
country  in  the  wrong ;  for  even  assuming  the  innocence  of  the  British 
Government  the  raiders  were  British  subjects,  and  the  Raid  itself  was 
organised  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  British  colony.  One 
result  of  the  Raid  was  that  the  Boers,  naturally  not  anxious  to  see  their 
Government  and  country  in  the  power  of  the  non-Dutch  new- 
comers, took  the  opportunity  of  increasing  their  armaments  to 
a  pitch  of  perfection  which  the  course  of  the  war  only  too  well 
illustrates.  It  is  a  much  discussed  question  whether  the  Boerb 
began  to  arm  extensively  before  the  Raid,  but  there  can  be  no 
dispute  that  the  rate  of  armament  increased  at  a  great  pace  after 
Dr.  Jameson  made  his  filibustering  attempt  to  rescue  the  "  women  and 
children."  '•  The  inquiry  into  the  Raid  hardly  made  matters  any 
better,  for  the  chief  triumph  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  to  find  out  what  everybody  knew,  and  to  stop  short 
.  at  the  precise  point  where  information  was  required.     The  Committee 


did,  indeed,  condemn  Mr.  Rhodes,  but  this  condemnation  was  at'  once 
nolliiied  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  astonishing  testimonial  from  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  Mr.  Rhodes's  "honour."  Thence- 
forward it  was  more  than  ever  necessary  that  in  our, dealings  with 
the  Transvaal  we  should  be  conciliatory,  circumspect,  and  unpro- 
vocative.  For  a  while  a  policy  of  do-nothing  was  adopted  ;  protests 
were  made  from  time  to  time,  but  nothing  was  done  towards 
securing  a  general  settlement  of  the  differences  between  the  two 
•Governments.  Last  May,  however,  the  presentation  of  a  petition 
signed  by  a  large  number  of  British  Uitlanders  created  a  "new 
•situation,"  which  led  to  negotiations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
•South  African  Republic.  These  negotiations  began  with  the 
Bloemfontein  Conference;  they  came  to  a  peremptory  end  with 
the  presentation  of  the  Boer  ultimatum  early  in  October,  when 
negotiations  gave  way  to  the  now  existing  state  of  war.  It  is  not 
iiece^sSary  here  to  set  out  in  detail  the  story  of  these  negotiations 
any  more  than  it  is  possible  to  record  the  history  of  the  military 
operations.  It  would  be  affectation  to  deny  that  great  and  consider- 
•able  differences  exist  in  the  Liberal  party  as  to  the  true  interpretation 
to  be  placed  upon  the  events  which  culminated  in  war.  There  are 
«ome  who  hold  that  the  war  is  just  and  necessary,  some  that  it  is 
just  but  unnecessary,  some  that  it  is  not  unjust  but  unnecessary,  some 
that  it  is  both  unjust  and  unnecessary.  At  a  time  when  negotiations 
had  not  ceased  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Federation  met  (on 
October  4th)  and  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

**  That  this  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  places 
•on  record  its  belief  that  the  menacing  condition  of  affairs  in  South  Africa 
is  not  justified  by  the  differences  which  actually  exist  between  the  negotiating 
parties  :  it  views  with  extreme  regret  the  fact  that,  since  Parliament  rose, 
the  contention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal  has  shifted  from 
•questions  of  Franchise  to  disputes  about  Suzerainty  and  Sovereignty,  and  it 
dissociates  the  Liberal  Party  from  all  share  of  responsibility  or  blame  if  the 
bond  fide  differences  between  our  Government  and  that  of  the  Transvaal  are 
not  settled  without  proceeding  to  the  arbitrament  of  war. 

**  The  Committee,  considering  the  supreme  importance  of  maintaining 
throughout  the  whole  of  South  Africa  the  most  cordial  relations  between  the 
English  and  Dutch  inhabitants,  earnestly  trusts  that  the  Transvaal  Executive 
will  grant  the  five  years'  franchise  now  that  they  have  received  the  formal 
assurance  that  Great  Britain  will  respect  their  internal  independence,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Committee  ureses  on  Lord  Salisbury  that  with  him  rests 
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the  great  responsibility  of  continuing  the  negotiations  so  that  peace  may  be 
preserved — a  peace  which  the  Committee  believes  is  desired  and  even 
demanded  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country/" 

The  Boers,  however,  in  view  of  the  military  preparations  being  made  by 
the  British  Government,  decided  that  a  peaceful  settlement  was  im- 
possible, and  took  the  strategic  advantages  which  immediate  hostilities 
gave  them  by  presenting  an  ultimatum  that  was  intended  to  be  a  formal 
declaration    of  war.      The   war   found    Great  Britain     unprepared, 
as  she  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been   on  the  theory  that  the  war 
was  inevitable  because  of  a  Dutch  "  conspiracy."     The  truth  is  rather 
that  whether   British  or  Dutch  caused   the  war,    Mr.  Chamberlain 
throughout  conducted  the  negotiations  on    the  gross  miscalculation 
that  the  Boers  were  not  likely  in  any  case  to  fight,  but  that  they  were 
likely  to  yield  to  threats  and  bluff.     The  two  negotiating  parties  were 
often  apparently  'near  a  settlement,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  has 
said  that  he  was  willing  to  accept  to  the  extent  of  "  nine-tenths  "  the 
conditions  annexed  to  the  Boer  offer  of  a  ^ve  years'  franchise.   Nothing 
less  calculated  to  secure  a  peaceful  solution  could  be  imagined  than  the 
tone  adopted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  in  a  less  degree  by  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,   in   proof  of  which  it  is  only   necessary  to   recall  that  the 
provocative   and    insulting   threats   addressed    by   Mr.  Chamberlain 
to    ^President    Kruger    in    the    Highbury     garden-party     speech 
were  uttered  at  a  time  when,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself, 
Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal  were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  a 
settlement.     The  despatch  of  September  8th,  the  first  to  be  settled  by  a 
Cabinet  Council,  was  excellent  in  tone,  but  it  came  too  late.     The 
mischief  had  been  done.     Even  on  the  (very  large)  assumption  that  we 
are  absolutely  and  entirely  in  the  right  our  diplomacy  has  been  such 
that  as  the  result  of  it  we  find  ourselves  with  very  little  support  in  the 
opinion  of  the  civilised  world.     The  absence  of  such  support  would  not 
be  proof  positive  that  we  are  wrong,  but  the  gain  would  have  been 
incalculable  if  our  case  had  been  publicly  exhibited  by  our  diplomacy 
as  unquestionable.     As  it  is,  on  a  peacefuLissue — that  of  the  franchise, 
a  purely  internal  question  with  which  formally  and  Conventionally  we 
have  no  concern — ^we  have  drifted  into  war ;  in  a  case  where  it  was  of 
supreme  inlpertance  that  we  should  carry  the  sentiment  of  our  Cape 
Dutch  fellow-subjects  with  us,  we  have  so  acted  as  to  estrange  them ; 
and  that  there   has  been  no  rising  at  the  Cape  is  a  happy  circum- 
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stanch,  for  which    the  Boer  invasion  of   our  Colonies    is  far  mase 
responsible  than  anything  the  Home  Government  has  done.         ^^ 

^The  General  Committee  of  the  Federation,  at  its  meeting  at 
Manchester  on  December  13th^  passed  the  following  resolution,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr*  Birrell,  Q.C*,  M*P. : — 

*'That  this  Committee,  while  holding  that,  tmdet  existing  circumstances, 
the  Government  have  no  option  but  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously  with  a 
view  to  its  termination  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  is  yet  of  opinion 
that  there  was  much  to  deplore  in  the  conduct  of  the  negojibiations  which 
preceded  President  Kruger's  ultimatum,  and  that,  both  with  respect  to  this 
and  to  Great  Britain's  military  preparedness  for  a  war  which  is  now  declared 
to  have  been  *  inevitable,'  the  Liberal  party  inust  reserve  to  itself  full  right 
of  criticism  now  and  in  the  future.  The  Committee  records  its  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  loyal  services  rendered  under  circuinstances  of  great  difficulty 
by  the  Governments  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  and  declares  its  profound 
conviction  that  the  only  basis  of  a  durable  and  satisfactory  settlement  is  to 
be  found  in  paying  due  regard  to  the  wishes  of  all  sections  of  the  South 
African  population,  and  in  securing  for  that  population  the  Utmost  self- 
government  compatible  with  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  South 
Africa. 

*'That  the  Committee  desires  to  record  its  admiration  of  the  gallant 
conduct  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  whether  British  or  Colonial,  during  the 
present  campaign,  and  its  deep  sympathy  with  the  Wounded  and  with  all 
who,  through  the  war,  which  they  believe  a  wise  statesmanship  could  and 
should  have  avoided,  have  lost  relatives  and  friends  or  have  been  plunged 
into  suffering  and  distress." 

With  this  should  be  pat  on  record  the  Amendment  to  the 
Address,  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  29th  by  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice  on  behalf  of  the  Opposition,  regretting  '*tho 
want  of  knowledge,  foresight^  and  judgment  displayed  by  her 
Majesty's  advisers  alike  in  their  conduct  of  South  African  affairs  since 
1895,  and  in  preparations  for  the  war  now  proceeding." 

So  much  for  the  past.  As  to  the  future,  the  settlement, 
whenever  it  comes,  will  need  more  wisdom  than  has  yet  been 
shown  if  it  is  to  be  permanent  and  acceptable  to  those  who 
will  have  to  live  under  it,  and  if  it  is  to  secure  just  treatment  to 
the  native  races  of  South  Africa,  whose  interests,  both  in  our  own 
Colonies  and  territories  and  in  the  two  Republics,  have  too  often  been 
neglected.  In  any  settlement  the  Liberal  party,  provided  it  does  not 
allow  its  influence  and  authority  to  be  dissipated  by  cross-currents, 
oufiht  to  haV3  no  small  share.     It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  na 
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settlement  can  be  satisfactory  either  to  South  Africa  or  Great  Britain 
which  does  not  recognise  that  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  Colonies, 
never  more  splendidly  demonstrated  than  at  the  present  time,  are  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  application  of  Liberal  principles.  "  To  insist  that 
this  shall  be  recognised  and  not  forgotten  is  no  small  nor  unworthy 
task  for  Liberalism  in  the  near  future. 


THE    SITUATION    AND    OUTLOOK. 

The  national  situation  and  outlook  have  rarely  been  graver  than 
at  the  present  time.  The  Queen's  Speech  tells  us  that  the  time  is  nob 
"propitious"  for  legislation  involving  any  considerable  expenditure. 
This  is,  indeed,  obvious,  for  it  will  be  difficult  enough  to  find  the  money 
which  has  of  necessity  to  be  raised  for  the  war.  But  considered  a» 
an  excuse  for  failure  to  redeem  such  pledges  as  that  of  Old  Ag& 
Pensions,  it  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  Up  to  now  the  times  havo 
been  ** propitious";  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  rejoiced  in 
an  overflowing  Treasury  and  in  handsome  surpluses  (the  product  of 
the  Liberal  Budget  of  1894).  But  the  Government  has  deliberately 
used  what  money  it  could  spare  from  armaments  in  giving  doles 
to  its  friends — the  landowners  and  the  clergy.  Every  working 
man  knows  that  for  some  time  to  come  he  cannot  look  to  the 
State  for  any  Old- Age  Pension,  but  he  also  knows  that  his  claims 
have,  year  after  year,  been  passed  over  in  favour  of  the  privileged 
friends  of  Toryism.  Nothing  need  be  said  of  the  measures  outlined 
in  the  Queen's  Speech ;  for  the  time  being,  legislation  clearly  takes  a 
second  place  to  administration.  The  Budget  already  referred  to  in 
this  Beport  has  been  introduced  six  weeks  before  the  customary  time, 
and  we  are  in  possession  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  the  Army.  As  to  the  latter,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  there 
is  to  be  no  recourse  even  to  a  form  of  modified  compulsion,  but  it  would 
be  rash  to  adsume  that  the  danger  of  Conscription  is  definitely  averted. 
The  test  of  the  proposals  will  be  in  their  practical  working,  and  there  is 
an  uneasy  suspicion  that  the  Gk>vernment  scheme  is  put  forward  without 
any  very  deep-seated  expectation  that  it  will  achieve  the  desired  results. 
Its  failure  would  certainly  be  used  as  an  argument  for  some 
form  of  Conscription — probably  the  revival  of  the  Militia  ^Ballot, 
'iberals  will  have  to  fight  determinedly  against  any  such  proposals  to 
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Imilitarise  our  institutions.     Much  may  have  to  be  done  to  reform  and 
reconstitute  the  War  Office  and  the  Army— 4^  task  in  which  Liberals 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  may  well  render  great  service  to  the  State. 
As  we  have  already  said  in  the  part  of  the  Report  dealing  with 
foreign  affiiirs,  it  would   be  idle  to  deny  that  there  are  very  real 
and  serious  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Liberal  party  over  the  war. 
It  is  the  duty  of  Liberals,  whilst  regretting  those  differences,  at  once 
to  recognise  and  not  to  exaggerate  them.    There  always  have  been 
differences  about  foreign  affairs  in  the  Liberal  party,  and  it  is  natural 
that  those  differences  should  find  expression  when  we  are  actually 
at  war.     War  is  so  horrible  a  solution  of  international  disputes  that 
those  who  think  it  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to  arise  are 
constrained    to  speak  strongly  because  they  feel  strongly.     Yet  we 
would  appeal  to  Liberals  to  remember  that  there  hardly  ever  was 
a  time  when  in  the  highest  interest  of  the  nation  it  was  more 
desirable  that  the  Liberal  party  should  exist  as  a  party  "in  being," 
and  not  reduced  to  impotence  by  divided  counsels.      Whether  the  war 
be  just  or  unjust,  necessary  or  unnecessary,  avoidable  or  inevitable, 
the  war  is  a  grim  fact  which,  since   it   exists,  has  to  be  reckoned 
with.     The  war  is  certainly  none  of  the  Liberal  party's  making;  there 
is  plenty  of  common  ground  for  future  action  amongst  all  sections  of 
Liberals,  if  they  will  only  look  to  the  future  rather  than  recriminate 
about  the  past.     If  differences  are  insisted  on  without  any  real  regard 
to  their  present  importance,  the  only  possible  result  must  be  that 
Liberalism  as  a  force  in  the  State  will  lose  its  chance  of  securing  the 
settlement,  once  the  war  is  over,  which  best  offers  a  guarantee  of 
future  peace.     There  is  no  evidence  of  any  division  amongst  Liberals 
on  the  broad  principles  upon  which  an  Empire  such  as  the  British  ought 
to  be  conducted.  As  it  has  been  well  said  elsewhere.  Liberalism  insists 
"  that  the  Empire  must  be  governed  by  policy  rather  than  by  force ; 
that  in  dealing  with  British  citizens  a  Government  must  be  race-blind ; 
that  the  idea  of  supremacy  must,  therefore,  not  be  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing the  political  ascendency  of  one  section  of  Colonists,  and  that  possibly 
a  minority;   that  in  Imperial  matters  regard  must  be  had  to  ways 
and  means  and  to  the  strain  imposed  on  the  British  people;  that  bluff 
and  swagger  and  all  adventures   in  advance  of  our  resources  and 
preparations  must  cease;  that  sober  and  skilful  diplomacy  should  take 
their  place  and  be  combined  with  businesslike  and  scientific  methods 
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in  all  the  public  services."  If  this  be  (as  we  believe  it  is)  a  true 
statement  of  certain  principles  of  Liberalism,  it  furnishes  isit  once  a 
ground  for  condemnation  oiE  the  past  conduct  of  the  Government 
and  a  basis  for  future  action.  The  differences  between  Liberals  as 
to  the  distribution  of  blame  for  the  present  war  are  too  great  to 
permit  of  their  concealment,  were  such  concealment  indeed  desirable. 
But  whilst  no  Liberal  is  under  any  obligation  to  abandon  the 
particular  view  he  may  hold,  he  is  equally  under  an  obligation  to 
help  to  keep  Liberalism  an  effective  force  in  the  State — not  merely 
in  connection  with  the  present  war,  but  for  all  the  great  causes  and 
principles  with  which  Liberalism  is  identified.  Whatever  adjectives 
Liberals  apply  to  the  war,  or  by  whatever  epithets  Liberals  are  labelled, 
they  may  still  be  agreed  upon  questions  raii^ed  for  solution  by  the  war. 
These  questions  are  many  and  varied ;  they  affect  not  only  the  settle- 
ment in  South  Africa,  but  the  future  military  status  of  this  country.  In 
view  of  such  questions,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Federation  now 
very  earnestly  and  seriously  appeals  to  Liberals  not  to  allow  legitimate, 
and  indeed  inevitable,  differences  about  the  interpretation  of  the  past 
to  block  the  way  to  concerted  action  in  the  future.  The  Empire 
as  it  exists  to-day  is  largely  the  work  of  the  Liberal  party,  for  its 
loyalty  is  the  direct  result  of  the  freedom  which  it  enjoys,  thanks 
to  the  application  of  Liberal  principles.  It  will  need  all  the  strength 
which  the  Liberal  party  possesses  to  insure  that  those  principles 
4Bire  adhered  to  in  the  settlement  of  the  questions  which^  for  good 
or  for  ill,  the  war  has  raised,  questions  which  will  have  to  be  faced  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  party  in  power. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


AT  THE 


ANNUAL    MEETING 


OF  THE 


NATIONAL   LIBERAL   FEDERATION 


HELD    AT   NOTTINGHAM, 


ON 


MARCH  26th,  27th,  28Tn,  and  29th,  1900. 


Most  of  the  speeches  here  recorded  (hiclvding  those  of  Sir 
Edwa/rd  Grey)  have  been  specially  revised  by  the  speakers  from  the 
excellent  reports  of  the  "Nottingham  Express,"  the  "Manchester 
Guardian,"  and  tlie  "Sheffield  Independent." 
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PROCEEDINGS 

AT  THE 

TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  LIBERAL  FEDERATION, 

HELD    AT   NOTTINGHAM. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  26th. 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  March  26th,  district  meetings  of  a 
local  character  were  held  in  the  city  of  Nottingham  and  the  neigh- 
bouring county  divisions ;  among  other  places  at  the  following  : — 

East  Nottingham, — ^At  the  Memorial  Hall,  Blue-Bell  Hill,  Mr. 
Alderman  Mutch  in  the  chair.  Speakers  :  Mr.  F.  Maddison,  M.P., 
Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  (Liberal  Candidate  for  South  Oxfordshire),  Mr. 
W.  Davis,  Councillors  Dr.  Brown  Sim  and  J.  Skerritt,  Mr.  J. 
Keywood,  Mr.  G.  Brettle,  and  others. 

East  Nottingham, — At  Carrington,  Mr.  Alderman  Bennett  in  the 
chair.  Speakers :  Mr.  Harold  J.  Reckitt,  M.P.,  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel, 
and  others. 

_  _  > 

South  Nottingham, — At  the  Queen's  Walk  Congregational  School- 
room, Mr.  J.  Langham,  J. P.,  in  the  chair.  Speakers  :  Mr.  A.  W. 
Soames,  M.P.,  Mr.  Alderman  G.  White  (Liberal  Candidate  for  North 
West  Norfolk),  and  others. 

South  Nottingham, — At  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  School, 
New  Lenton,  Councillor  F.  G.  Bradley,  J. P.,  in  the  chair.  Speakers  : 
Mr.  J.  A.  Jacoby,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Harrop  (Liberal  Candidate  for  St. 
Helen's)  Mr.  Parker  Woodward,  Mr.  J.  N.  Oakland,  and  others.        \ 

West  Nottingham,, — At  the  Bumaby  Hall,  Hyson-green,  Alderman 
J.  Bright,  J.P.,  in  the  chair.  Speakers  :  Mr.  J.  Compton  Rickett, 
M.P.,  Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Morton,  M.P.,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Langton,  and  others. 

West  Nottingham,, — At  the  Public  Hall,  Bui  well.  Councillor  W.  H. 
Carey  in  the  chair.  Speakers ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Steadman,  M.P.,  and 
others.  • 

Beeston, — At  the  Church-street  Board  Schools,  Mr.  B.  B.  Venn  in 
the  chair.  Speakers :  Mr.  Charles  Fen  wick,  M.P.,  Mr.  Barker  Booth 
(Hatfield),  Mr.  J.  R.  Anderson,  Mr.  Wardle,  and  others. 

Bingham, — At  the  Central  Hall,  Mr.  Thomas  Morris  in  the  chair. 
Speakers :  Mr.  Cecil  B.  Harmsworth  (Liberal  Candidate  for  the 
Droitwich  Division),  Mr.  Parkin,  and  others. 
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Eastwood. — At  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  Mr.  E.  Brooks  in  the  chair. 
Speakers  :  Mr.  Lief  Jones  (Liberal  Candidate  for  South  Manchester), 
Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Davies,  and  others. 

Ilkeston. — At  the  South-street  School  Room,  Councillor  F. 
Chambers  in  the  chair.  Speakers :  Mr.  A.  C.  Humphreys-Owen, 
M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Thomas  (Liberal  Candidate  for  the  Wycombe  Division), 
and  others. 

Kirhby  in-Ashfield. — At  the  Board  School,  Mr.  Wallis  in  the  chair. 
Speakers  :  Mr.  J.  Emmott  Barlow,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ellis  J.  Griffith,  M.P.,  and 
others. 

Long   Eaton. — At    Zion   Hall,    Mr.    A.  Chester    in    the    chair. 

Speakers :    Mr.    J.    Carvell   Williams,    M.P.,  Mr.    R.    Rigg   (Liberal 

Candidate  for   the   Appleby   Division),    Mr.  Rhodes   (London),    Mr. 
Carsley  and  others. 

Neiherjield. — At  the  Co-operative  Hall,  Mr.  J.  Lewin,  J. P.,  in  the 
chair.  Speakers  :  Mr.  F.  A.  Channing,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  Y.  Stanger, 
Q.C.,  and  others. 

Radcliffe-on-Trent. — At  the  Schoolroom,  Mr.  James  Haslam  in  the 
chair.     Speakers  :  Mr.  James  Duckworth,  M.P.,  and  others. 

Sutton-in-Ashfield. — At  the  Church-street  School,  Mr.  H.  Hollins 
in  the  chair.  Speakers  :  Mr.  James  Rowlands  (late  M.P.  for  Finsbury), 
Mr.  A.  Henderson  (Darlington)  and  others. 

West  Bridgford. — At  the  Board  Schools,  Mr.  W.  R.  Smart,  J. P.,  in 
the  chair.  Speakers  :  Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  Lee,  Mr. 
W.  Parker,  and  others. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  Meetings,  opportunity  was  taken  of 
the  visit  of  the  Federation  to  Nottingham  formally  to  inaugurate  the 
newly-established  Junior  Liberal  Association  for  the  City,  a  public 
meeting  being  held  at  the  Albert  Hall,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Alderman 
E.  H.  Eraser,  J. P.,  D.C.L.  (prospective  Liberal  Candidate  for  East 
Nottingham).  The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Sir  Walter  Foster, 
M.P.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P.,  Mrs.  Stewart  Browne  (representing  the 
Women's  Liberal  Federation),  Mr.  Frank  Wright  (Birmingham),  Mr. 
W.  Hunt  (Nottingham)  and  others. 


FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  27th. 

The  first  Session  of  the  Council  was  held  in  the  Albert  Hall,  at 
half-past  two.  Dr.  Spence  Watson  (President  of  the  Federation) 
occupied  the  chair. 

Among  those  who  were  present  at  one  or  more  of  the  meetings 
were  the  following : — 

The  Lord  Farrer,  Messrs.  Alfred  Billson,  M.P.,  Henry  Broadhurst, 
M.P.,  Thomas  Burt,   M.P.,   Sydney  C.    Buxton,  M.P.,  Thomas  Bayley, 
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M.P.,    J.    Emmott    Barlow,     M.P.,     F.     A.    Channing,    M.P.,    Robert 
Cameron,   M.P.,     James    Duckworth,   M.P.,     Charles    Fenwick,     M.P., 
Sir   Walter    Foster,    M.P.,    Dr.    Robert    Farquharson,    M.P.,  Sir    W. 
Brampton-Gurdon,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  J.  Gladstone, 
M.P.,  Sir  Fid  ward  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Messrs.  Ellis  J.  Griffith,  M.P.,  J.  A. 
Jacoby,  M.P.,  Batty  I^ngley,  M.P.,  F.  Maddison,  M.P.,  E.  J.  C.  Morton, 
M.P.,   Reginald  McKenna,    M.P.,  J.   Compton    Rickett,    M.P.,   Walter 
Rnnciman,  junr.,  M.P.,  Harold  J.  Reckitt,  M.P.,  F.  S.  Stevenson,  M.P., 
W.  C.  Steadman,  M.P.,  A.  W.  Soames,  M.P.,  Henry  J.  Wilson,  M.P.,  J. 
CarveD  Williams,  M.P.,  T.  P.  Whittaker,  M.P.;  J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P.  ;   the 
following  prospective  Liberal  Candidates  : — Messrs.  C.   P.   Allen  (Stroud 
Division),  A.  A.  Allen  (Ea^  Dorset),  J.  A.  Anderton  (Bradford),  F.  D.  Blake 
(l^nemouth),  Felix  T.  Cobbold  (Woodbridge  Division),  Clement  Edwards 
(Denbigh     District),     Alderman     E.     H.     Eraser     (East     Nottingham), 
Cecil    B.     Harmsworth  (Droitwich    Division),    Capt.    Fitzroy    Hemphill 
(Peckham),   Leif  Jones  (Manchester)  Percy  Illingworth  (Shipley  Division) 
H.    H.    Longman    (Chertsey    Division)    H.    W.     Paul     (Birmingham), 
Richard  Rigg  (Appleby  Division),  Sir  Thomas  Roe  (Derby),  Charles  Roberts 
(lincoln),  Herbert  Samuel  (South  Oxford),  A.  H.  Scott  (Manchester),  E.  J. 
Scares  (Barnstaple  Division),   John  Thomas  (Wycombe  Division),  James 
Tomkinson  (Crewe  Division),  H.  W.   W.  Wilberforce  (North  Hackney), 
Richard  Winfrey,  (South-west  Norfolk^,  Arthur  Wakerley  (Melton  Divi- 
sion), etc.  ;  the  following  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of   the 
National    Liberal    Federation : — ^Dr.    Spence    Watson    (President),    Mr. 
Edward  Evans  (Chairman  of  Committee),   Mr.  W.  H.   Hart  (Treasurer) 
Messrs.  E.  T.  Ann,  Robert  Bird,  P.  W.  Bunting,    P.  W.  Clayden,  Edwin 
Clephan,  W.  Howell  Davies,  J.   Rawlinson  Ford,  Hugh  FuUerton,  W.  H. 
Lever,  Professor  John  Massie,  Charles  H.  Radford,  George  White,  J.  E. 
Willans,  and  Frank  Wright,  Robert  A.  Hudson  (Secretary),  Frank  Barter 
(Assistant  Secretary),  Charles  Geake  (Liberal  Publication  Department),  W. 
Allard  (Secretary  Home  Counties*  Federation),  and  Messrs.  John  Andrews 
(President     Ilkeston     Division      Liberal    Association),    F.     R.    Radford 
(Chairman  of    Committee  Nottingham  Liberal  Association),  R.  Hutchin- 
son    (Treasurer    Nottingham     Liberal     Association),    W.     Hunt    (Hon. 
Secretary     Nottingham    Liberal    Association),     J.     Langham     (President 
South     Nottingham     Liberal     Association),      A.      Brownsword      (Presi- 
dent  East     Nottingham     Liberal     Association),    J.    Bright     (Chairman 
Finance  Committee  Nottingham  Liberal  Association),  F.  Pullman  (Vice- 
President  East  Nottingham  Liberal  Association),  W.  Lee  (Vice-President 
South  Nottingham  Liberal  Association),  E.  W.    Enfield  (President  Rush- 
cliffe  Division  Liberal  Association),  Chris.  Lennard  (Secretary  Nottingham 
Liberal  Association),  Mr.   A.   W.  Black  (Nottingham),  S.  Barker  Booth 
(Hatfield),    J.    Barker    (Maidstone),    Thomas    Earp    (President    N'ewark 
Division  Liberal  Association),  Sir  Israel  Hart  (Leicester),  Joseph  Howes 
(Stoke-on-Trent),  James  Rowlands  (Finsbury),  Sir  James  Reckitt,  Bart. 
(Hull),  Joseph  Rowntree  (York),  Thos.  Snape  (Liverpool),  Howard  Unwin 
(London),  J.  H.  Whitley  (Halifax),  etc.,  and  of  the  2,700  delegates  appointed 
by  the  affiliated  Liberal  Associations  of  the  country  more  than  a  thousand, 
representing  nearly  500  separate  Liberal  organisations,  were  present  at  the 
meetings. 
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Civic  Welcome. 

The  Mayor  op  Nottingham,  who  had  a  very  cordial  reception, 
said  :  Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — In  attending  here  just  for 
a  few  minutes  to-day  with  the  SheriflF  to  tender  to  you  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  this  city  a  most  cordial  welcome,  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
understand  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  do  so  with  the 
very  greatest  pleasure.  We  attend  here  officially ;  you  are  visitors  to 
our  city,  and  we  wish  to  offer  you  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  this 
ancient  city.  I  understand  that  \t  is  thirteen  years  since  the  Liberal 
Federation  meetings  were  last  held  in  Nottingham.  Great  changes 
have  taken  place  since  then  in  many  ways,  and  changes  have  taken 
place  in  our  city,  but  we  trust  that  those  of  you  who  are  paying  a 
return  visit  to  Nottingham  will  notice  that  these  changes  have  been 
for  the  better.  We  are  proud  of  our  city.  It  is  progressive  in  more 
ways  than  one,  and  we  trust  that  your  visit  here  will  be  pleasant  in 
every  way.  My  official  position  demands  that  I  shall  preserve  that 
position  of  neutrality  which  has  always  been  maintained  by  the  Mayor 
of  this  city,  so  it  is  not  for  me  to  enter  into  any  of  the  subjects  nor  to 
express  any  view  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  your  visit,  but  I  trust  that, 
underlying  anything  in  regard  to  the  party,  your  discussions  shall  be  for 
the  benefit  of  every  inhabitant  of  those  realms  over  which  our  Queen 
reigns.  We  take  it  as  a  compliment  that  you  have  chosen  this  city  in 
which  to  hold  your  meetings  this  ^ear,  and  hope  that  in  every  way  you 
will  have  a  successful  gathering. 

The  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  said :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men,— In  rising  to  welcome  you  to  our  city,  I  can  only  echo  what  has 
been  so  very  ably  said  by  the  Mayor.  You  know  that  during  our  year  of 
office  we  have  to  behave  ourselves  in  such  a  way  that  people  can  scarcely 
guess  even  at  our  politics.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  the  least  hint 
what  my  politics  are  to-day,  or  what  the  Mayor  is.  I  am  sure  you  will 
find — ^you  who  have  been  here  before — that  the  city  of  Nottingham  has 
very  much  improved.  I  have  only  been  here  myself  sixteen  years,  and 
it  has  much  improved  since  I  have  been  here.  Well,  I  may  say  I  wish 
I  could  lay  some  claim  to  a  little  of  the  merit,  but  what  I  wanted  to 
point  out  to  those  of  you  who  have  not  been  here  before,  and  who  are 
rapidly  making  your  fortunes  in  your  various  occupations, — and  I  hope 
you  will  remember  it, — is  that  this  is  the  Queen  of  the  Midlands,  and 
that  it  is  the  best  place  you  can  possibly  retire  to. 

Dr.  Spence  Watson  said  :  I  am  sure  I  express  the  opinions  of  the 
whole  of  the  representatives  present  when  I  thank  you  for  your  cordial 
;wrelcome  to  the  Queen  of  the  Midlands.  Many  of  us  have  vivid 
recollections  of  the  visit  we  paid  here  before.  We  remember  the  kindly 
hospitality  with  which  we  were  greeted,  and  we  quite  understand  that 
you  welcome  us  in  your  official  capacity,  and  in  your  official  capacity 
alone,  and  we  appreciate  the  welcome  very  deeply.  We  know  how  in 
time  past  the  town  of  Nottingham  has  been  famous  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  it  has  done  great  things  for  the  country,  of  which  we  all  are 
proud,  and  earnestly  trust  that  the  result  of  our  meetings  will  be  such 
as  you,  sir,  after  your  ob^rvations,  will  certainly  approve  of,  for  there 
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is  no  party  in  this  country  which  does  not  have  as  its  dearest  object  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  of  the  community. 

The  Adoption  of  the  deport. 

The  President,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  state- 
ment of  accounts,  made  suitable  allusions  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Schnadhorst  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis,  after  which  he  passed  to  a  subject 
which  he  said  was  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  everyone  present,  a 
subject  on  which  he  could  not  hope  they  would  all  be  agreed,  but  on 
which  he  had  received  more  advice  than  he  had  ever  received  upon 
any  similar  occasion.  Always  before  one  of  these  meetings  he  received 
many  letters  telling  him  what  he  ought  to  say  in  opening  the  proceed- 
ings. On  that  occasion  the  number  of  his  kindly  correspondents  had 
been  enormously  increased,  but  in  going  through  the  letters  he  found 
that  there  was  one  thing  on  which  they  were  all  agreed,  and  that  was 
that  he  ought  not  to  say  what  he  himself  believed,  but  what  somebody 
else  believed.  He  should  find  that  too  difficult  and  too  thankless  a 
task.  In  the  interesting  ceremony  which  had  just  come  to  an  end 
they  had  been  reminded  of  their  last  meeting  in  Nottingham  in  1887. 
They  had  then  with  them  the  greatest  political  leader  any  political 
party  ever  had.  He  sometimes  questioned  whether  they  remembered 
that  leader  sufficiently — whether  in  these  days,  when  we  boasted  of 
!$plendid  isolation,  when  we  attributed  base  motives  to  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  who  difiFer  from  us,  they  had  forgotten  the  great 
principles  of  foreign  policy  which  he  laid  down  in  his  speech 
in  the  Don  Pacifico  debate  in  1851,  and  to  which  he  adhered 
and  which  he  practised  throughout  the  whole  of  his  great  and 
glorious  life.  "Lastly,"'  he  said,  "there  is  also  an  appeal  from 
the  people  of  England  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  civilised 
world,  and  I  for  my  part  am  of  opinion  that  England  will  stand 
shorn  of  a  chief  part  of  her  glory  and  her  pride  if  she  should  be 
found  separating  herself,  through  the  policy  she  pursues  abroad,  from 
the  moral  supports  which  the  convictions  of  mankind  affi)rd ;  if  the 
day  shall  come  when  she  may  continue  to  excite  the  wonder  and  fear 
of  other  nations,  but  in  which  she  shall  have  no  part  in  their  affection 
and  regard.  Let  us  recognise,  and  recognise  with  frankness,  the 
equality  of  the  weak  with  the  strong,  the  principles  of  brotherhood 
among  nations,  and  of  their  sacred  independence."  Oh  !  that  he  could 
once  again  to  "freedom's  cause  return."  Never  did  they  need  him 
more.  They  met  at  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  the  Liberal  party 
which  was  greatly  divided.  The  difference  was  of  the  most  serious 
kind,  because  it  meant  difference  of  conscientious  convictions.  There 
was  a  wide  gap  between  those — ^few  amongst  them  he  trusted — 
who  went  in  for  what  the  Tories  meant  by  Imperialism,  with  its 
attendant  militarism  and  the  consequent  and  inevitable  limitations 
of  popular  freedom,  and  the  old  Liberals,  of  whom  he  was  proud 
to  be  one,  to  whom  the  very  word  "  Imperial  "  was  hateful, 
because  it  told  of  that  which  throughout  all  history  had  been  most  op- 
posed to  Liberalism.     They  remembered   the   time  when   their   first 
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sympathies  were  awakened  in  the  direction  of  political  matters  at  all. 
They  remembered  the  time  when  the  empires  of  Bussia  and  Austria 
united  to  crush  out  the  liberty  of  that  gallant  little  nation  of  Hungary  ; 
when  the  Italians  struggled,  and  ultimately  struggled  successfully, 
against  the  Empire  of  Austria ;  they  remembered  that  worst  of  political 
crimes,  the  coup  ditat^  and  how  when  the  French  people  desired  to 
most  appropriately  reward  Louis  Napoleon  they  made  an  Emperor  of 
him;  and  when  they  heard  injunctions  to  cast  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  Russia  they  could  not  obey,  for  at  the  present  moment  that 
empire  was  crushing  out  freedom  in  the  glorious  country  of  Finland. 
Could  it  be  expected  that  those  who  had  held  such  men  as  Kossuth, 
Garibaldi,  Orsini,  and  Stepniak,  by  the  hand  would  adopt  this  word 
Imperialism  with  satisfaction  \  He  did  not  wish  to  exaggerate,  much 
less  to  minimise,  their  party  differences.  He  recognised  to  the  full  the 
danger  the  Liberal  party  was  in,  and  it  sometimes  seemed  to  some  of 
them  likely  to  plunge  into  the  most  Cimmerian  of  Tory  darkness. 
They  often  wondered,  when  all  for  which  they  had  striven  throughout 
long  lives  seemed  to  be  lost  or  to  have  turned  against  them,  whether  it 
it  was  worth  while  to  go  on  striving  at  all,  but  these  were 
coward  thoughts ;  these  were  the  thoughts  that  came  in  moments 
of  deep  and  painful  depression,  and  thoughts  which  they' must 
never  give  place  to.  In  spite  of  all,  in  spite  even  of  some  of  the 
newspapers  which  they  once  called  their  own,  he  had  a  confident 
belief  in  the  future  of  the  Liberal  party.  This  war  which  so  divided 
them  was  a  disease  of  the  body  politic  which  would  pass,  though 
perhaps  it  would  never  leave  them  quite  as  they  were  before.  But  the 
great  thing  for  them  as  a  party  was  to  know  exactly  where  they  were 
divided,  not  to  conceal  but  to  state  their  differences  fully  and  plainly, 
neither  magnifying  nor  minimising  them.  Many  Liberals  had  now 
convinced  themselves  that  the  South  African  Republics  had  for  long 
been  arming  with  the  intention  of  turning  against  this  country  in  a 
moment  of  its  great  weakness.  Many  of  them  replied  that  such  a 
belief  was  unsupported  by  a  shred  or  a  tittle  of  evidence.  But  those 
who  had  this  fancy  went  on  to  say  that  therefore,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  the  war  was  inevitable.  "Inevitable"  was  the  favourite  excuse 
of  feckless  politicians.  He  did  not  believe  in  inevitable  war,  except 
in  a  sense  that  a  headache  the  next  morning  if  you  chose  to  sup 
heartily  on  lobster  salad  and  Welsh  rarebit,  washed  down  by  much 
Irish  whiskey,  was  inevitable.  There  was  a  simple  remedy.  You 
need  not  take  it.  Parodying  the  words  of  the  polite  Frenchman  who 
said  of  a  statement  that  it  might  be  true  but  it  was  impossible,  he 
would  say  that  if  war  was  inevitable  it  was  easily  preventable.  After 
the  ultimatum,  inevitable,  no  doubt ;  but  had  our  negotiations  been 
reasonably  conducted  he  did  not  believe  we  should  have  had  any 
ultimatum.  The  Government  he  could  not  believe  had  meant  war. 
They  tried  the  policy  of  bluff  and  failed,  as  they  deserved  to 
fail.  But  the  capitalist  party  meant  war.  Their  chosen  leader 
had  insulted  the  British  flag  by  describing  it  as  "the  greatest  of 
commercial  assets.''     This  was  the   view  of  the  men  of  capital  who 
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talked  of  England's  glory  when  they  were  putting  money  in  their 
pockets ;  and  men  must  die,  homes  be  ruined,  slavery  be  reintroduced, 
freedom  of  speech  be  destroyed,  the  existence  of  the  Empire  imperilled, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  bigger  dividends.  That  was  abominable 
and  abhorrent  to  all  right-thinking  men.  The  worst  feature  of  the  war 
was  the  momentary  triumph  of  such  men — momentary  he  hoped  it 
would  be,  for  it  certainly  ought  to  be  the  case  that  the  capitalists  who 
had  made  this  war  should  be  made  to  pay  for  it.  Yet  all  was  not 
dark,  even  now.  History  recorded  no  struggle  in  which  our  British 
soldiers  had  been  braver  or  truer,  or  in  which  they  had  met  with 
worthier  foes.  Again,  although  he  looked  upon  the  war  as  a  hideous 
blunder,  and  all  such  blunders  were  crimes,  yet  the  readiness  of  the 
colonies  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  mother  country  in  a  moment 
which  they  believed  to  be  one  of  extreme  peril,  was  a  surprising,  con- 
vincing, and  gratifying  proof  of  the  closeness  of  the  union  between 
ourselves  and  the  colonies.  We  were  told  that  the  colonies  must  have 
a  voice  in  the  settlement  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  that  we  must  set 
to  work  to  establish  a  closer  federation  of  our  Empire.  That  was  a 
great  question,  and  one  over  which  they  must  take  time.  The  mere 
question  of  population  when  representation  was  considered,  raised  a 
very  serious  difficulty — and  there  was  the  greater  danger  involved  in 
attempting  to  convert  the  free  union  of  hearts — the  only  form  of  union 
worth  anything — into  the  cast-iron  union  of  law.  He  dreaded  the 
danger  of  drawing  the  bonds  artificially  tighter.  These  points  he  only 
alluded  to  as  instancing  the  need  of  care,  and  time,  and  thought.  But, 
as  a  party,  perhaps  the  terms  of  settlement  would  test  them  most. 
They  must  remember  the  actual  position  of  affairs.  We  were  fighting 
two  independent  States,  and  fighting  them  upon  questions  of  internal 
domestic  policy  on  which  our  Government  had  declared  that  we  had  no 
right  to  interfere  except  by  way  of  advice.  We  should  all  agree  that 
for  the  sake  of  both  sides  the  settlement  should,  so  far  as  reasonably 
might  be,  be  such  as  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  disaster 
in  the  future,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  far  as  reasonably  might  be, 
would  prevent  the  humiliation  of  a  gallant  foe.  We  must  remember  at 
this  time  the  magnanimous  conduct  of  the  Transvaal  Government  after 
the  bitter  iniquity  of  the  Jameson  Raid — that  raid  which  was  still  so 
mysterious,  but  the  meaning  and  true  inner  sense  of  which  must  be 
miade  clear — ^made  clear  not  on  personal  grounds,  not  because  one  man 
or  ten  men  might  be  proved  innocent  or  guilty,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  name  and  honour  of  the  nation.  We  might  well  remember  the 
conduct  of  the  United  States  after  a  more,  terrible  and  provoking  war ; 
we  might  well  remember  Lord  SaHsbury's  declaration  that  we  did  not 
want  land  or  gold.  We  were  many  ;  they  were  few.  It  was  two  wee 
peoples  against  the  mightiest  Empire  the  earth  had  ever  seen.  Were 
we  in  old  England ;  we,  once  the  sanctuary  of  the  oppressed ;  we,  once 
the  safeguard  of  weak  peoples — were  we  about  deliberately  to  destroy 
two  free  and  independent  nationalities  1  Surely  we  were  not  fallen  so 
low  as  that.  Surely  we  could  be  moderate  in  the  hour  of  victory.  It 
was  the  only  honourable,  the  only  sane  policy. 
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"  Tis  excellent  to  have  the  giant's  strength, 
But  tyrannous  to  use  it  as  the  giant." 

It  was  not  for  them  to  draw  treaties,  but  to  urge  principles.     Let  them 
urge  the  leaving  of  the  widest  and  truest  independence  of  the  two 
Republics  compatible  with  the  avoidance  of  the  recurrence  of  the  strife. 
Let  them  consider  the  effect  of  the  war  on  this  nation.     How  could 
Liberals  foster  the  principle  of  the  expansion  of  the  Empire  for  its  own 
sake  1     Think  of  the  responsibilities  we  already  had  upon  us.     Think  of 
that  great  dependency  of  India,  where  we  had  to  meet  a  far  more  dangerous 
foe  than  in   Africa,  where,    in   fighting  against   the   terrible  famine 
which  was    now    raging,    we   were   crippled   by  this  war.     This   was 
a   pressing  instance   of   responsibility  inadequately   performed   which 
should  come   closely  home  to   the   conscience   of  every  one  of  them. 
Our  responsibilities  were  so  great  that  we  had  handed  over  part  of  them 
to  a  chartered  company.     That  was  commercial  Imperialism  with  a 
vengeance,    but    responsibility    was    not    so    easily  escaped.      There 
was  no   salvation   thai   way.     What   was   now   wanted   was  not  the 
expansion  of  the  Empire,    but   concentration — not  force  but  justice 
should  be   the   watchword.      Let   them   fight  earnestly  against   mili- 
tarism— that  worst  product  of  the  incestuous  intercourse  of  Moloch 
and  Mammon.    See  the  fruits  which  had  already  sprung  from  it.  Right  of 
free  speech,  right  of  public  meeting,  were  denied  throughout  the  land. 
Mob  rule  and  law  were  gloried  in  not  by  Tory  newspapers  alone,  and 
were  scarcely  censured  by  the  Government  itself :  they  reserved  their 
condemnation  for  those  who  had  suffered  shameful  wrong.     How  should 
it  be  otherwise  1     Are  they  not  descendants  of  the  men  who  replied  to 
the  demand  for  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  public  meeting  eighty 
years  ago  by  the  sabres  of  the  yeomanry  and  the  massacre  of  Peterloo  ] 
But  they  whose,  fathers  suffered  then  were  with  the  Tories  now,  and 
emulated  their  evil  deeds  in  the  terrible  delirium  of  the  war  fever.     If 
these  things  were  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  would  be  done  in  the 
dry  %     Were  Liberals  quietly  to  acquiesce  in  the  downfall  of  freedom  1 
If  they  were  to  be  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the 
Tory  party,  what  reward  had  they  for  all  their  political  toil  and  strife  1 
If  they  were  only  to  succeed  by  swallowing  their  principles  and  tramp- 
ling upon  their  watchwords,  then  God  give  them  failure.  They  believed 
in  their  principles  ;  they  had  fought  for  them  all  their  lives,  and  would 
to  the  end.     They  had  won  victory  after  victory,  not  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  people.    The  people  had  now,  as  often  before,  turned  against 
the  Liberals,  and  had  fallen  blindly  into  the  toils  of  the  oppressors. 
What  then  1     The  Liberals  would  go  on  fighting  for  them  still.     But 
those   who   thought  with   him  had   much  to  fight  against :  not  only 
those  for  whom  they  did  battle,  but  that   lust    of    gold   which   was 
throttling   this   land.       But   for    gold    this    war   would    have    never 
been.       The     existence    of     companies    had    a    serious    effect    upon 
this  South  African  difiiculty  as  upon  the  great  temperance  question. 
So  many  people  were  pecuniarily  interested  in  both,  and  now,  as  in  the 
days  when  the  words  were  spoken,  "  Where  the  treasure  is  there  will 
the  heart  be  also."     But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  this  terrible 
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war  will  pass.  Upon  the  line  which  this  country  takes  in  the  settle- 
ment which  will  follow,  the  fate  of  South  Africa,  perhaps  that  of  the 
British  Empire,  will  depend.  Upon  the  line  which  the  Liberal  party 
takes  in  it,  the  future  of  that  party  will  depend.  Is  it  really  to  live  or 
only  to  have  a  name  to  live  and  be  dead  1  And  that  the  Liberal  party 
should  hold  fast  the  faith  for  which  their  fathers  fought  and  suffered, 
is  no  small  matter :  much  for  their  dear  country,  all  for  their  party, 
depend  on  that.  In  the  meantime,  while  they  differed  about  the  war, 
and  when  they  differed  most,  let  them  not  forget  their  old  comradeship. 
Let  them  not  forget  the  great  battles  against  privilege  and  power 
which,  together,  they  had  fought  and  won.  Whilst  they  did  not  hide 
their  differences,  let  them  be  careful  nor  unnecessarily  to  accentuate 
them.  The  danger  of  all  strife  was  that  the  combatants  were  almost 
certainly  led  further  than  they  were  inwardly  conscious  they  ought  to 
go.  Let  them  remember  how  many  of  the  great  domestic  questions  to 
which  they  had  set  their  hands  were  yet  unsettled,  how  the  common 
weal  demanded  their  settlement,  and  how  for  that  settlement  all  the 
help  was  needed  that  could  be  got.  In  regard  to  one  of  the  most  vital 
of  them — ^that  of  education — he  wished  to  say,  in  reference  to  the 
question  which  had  just  been  spiling  upon  them,  that  so  far  as  the  new 
Code  made  for  better  education  in  the  smaller  and  less  efficient  schools 
it  was  good,  but  in  so  far  as  it  penalised  good  schools  and  limited  the' 
amount  to  be  earned  by  them  in  their  higher  standards,  it  was  bad. 
There  was  a  taint  of  denominationalism  in  cramping  the  great  Board 
schools  of  the  towns  to  give  more  money  to  the  small  Voluntary  schools 
of  the  villages.  And  it  was  another  instance  of  the  Government  raid- 
ing the  towns  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  districts,  and  giving  greater 
grants  of  public  money  without  any  corresponding  popular  control. 
He  would  instance  also  the  land  question,  which  the  Liberal  party 
must  immediately  take  up  in  the  widest  and  most  radical  sense.  That 
most  vital  of  all  social  questions — the  temperance  question — was 
already  ripe  for  solution,  and  there  was  that  other  question,  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  all  questions — the  abolition  ,of  the  veto  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Well,  this  war  had  cast  us  far  back,  had  put  the  clock  of 
civilisation  back  to  midnight.  It  had  shaken  Liberals  sorely,  but  the 
future  was  in  their  own  hands.  They  had  a  leader  who  had  played  a 
most  difficult  part  with  conspicuous  courage  and  ability,  and  he  claimed 
and  deserved  their  earnest  support,  and  when  the  war  clouds  rolled 
away  the  grand  old  Liberal  cause  again  would  triumph  if,  and  only  if, 
they  were  leal  and  true  to  the  eternal  principles  of  justice,  truth,  and 
freedom  which  were  the  bed-rock  of  that  Liberalism  which  was  the 
very  breath  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  C.  p.  Trevelyan,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  motion  to  adopt  the 
report,  said  he  had  come  to  the  Conference  dominated  by  only  one 
main  intention,  viz.,  not  to  exaggerate  the  differences  which  existed  in 
the  party,  and  which  had  been  enhanced  by  hot  words  and  name- 
giving  ;  but  to  urge  that  in  all  their  discussions  they  should  look  for 
what  they  might   agree  about,   rather  than  for   those   matters   they 
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disagreed  upon.  The  report  spoke  of  the  right  and  claims  of  the 
Liberal  party  to  a  share  in  the  settlement  of  South  Africa  after  the 
war,  but  he  feared  that  if  the  party  long  continued  divided  as  it  was 
at  the  present  time  it  would  not  have  any  very  large  share  in  that 
settlement.  But  if  they  were  agreed  at  least  on  some  things,  it  was 
due  that  these  should  be  brought  out.  He  appealed,  therefore,  not  to 
the  most  extreme  sections  on  either  wing,  not  to  the  sectional  circles 
which  had  been  formed  on  both  sides,  with  which  he  had  no  connection 
himself,  but  to  the  mass  of  Liberals  who  viewed  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  varying  degrees  of  disapprobation.  He  himself  believed 
that  England  in  the  main  had  an  absolutely  good  cause,  but  that  that 
cause  was  marred  by  detestable  temper  and  detestable  blundering. 
Others,  he  knew,  felt  that  the  cause  was  always  a  poor  one,  but  that 
owing  to  the  war  it  was  -impossible  for  South  Africa  ever  to  revert  to 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  before.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be 
obvious  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  there  necessarily  must  be  some 
compulsion  used  towards  the  Boers.  The  question  for  the  Liberal 
party  to  decide,  the  question  in  which  the  party  might  have  its  say  if 
it  liked,  was  as  to  whether  that  compulsion  should  be  in  the  direction 
of  making  South  Africa  in  the  long  run — it  might  be  in  the  far  future, 
for  the  present  and  the  near  future  must  necessarily  be  miserable — 
•whether  that  settlement  would  be  for  the  uniting  of  the  two  peoples, 
or  in  the  direction  of  disuniting  them  for  ever.  Firstly,  he  thought 
they  would  all  agree  that  the  Liberal  party  should  make  the  Govern- 
ment avoid  revenge.  Suggestions  in  that  direction  had  been  made  by 
a  distinguished  writer  (Mr.  Kipling),  whose  letter  to  the  Times  the 
other  day  was  as  politically  vicious  as  it  was,  as  literature,  vague.  The 
temper  of  punishment  was  not  one  which  must  be  allowed  in  the 
settlement ;  this  was  a  case  where  the  rule  ought  to  be  clemency  and* 
consideration  for  those  of  our  colonists  who  had  been  led  away  into 
disloyal  courses.  Then,  secondly,  they  must  make  it  impossible  for 
such  a  war  to  recur.  This  was  the  great  opportunity  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  unite  the  South  African  colonies  into  one  great  federation. 
He  preferred  great  States  before  ^mall  ones — for  the  reason  that  the 
consolidation  of  small  States  into  one  nation  secured  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  The  best  thing  for  South  Africa,  now  that  things  had  gone 
so  far,  was  to  weld  the  people  together  into  a  great  federation  of  States. 
Further,  they  must  prevent  the  possibility  of  commercial  domination 
in  South  Africa  in  the  future.  They  must  see  that  the  Government 
brought  the  Chartered  Company  to  an  end,  and  did  not  fasten  for  ever 
upon  a  great  territory  the  burden  of  a  Government  of  shareholders 
whose  recklessness  had  contributed  to  this  war.  They  must  kill  at  the 
same  blow  the  Oligarch  and  the  syndicate.  He  urged  Liberals  to 
accept  facts  as  they  were,  and  come  to  a  practical  decision  as  to  the 
kind  of  settlement  they  desired  to  see  effected.  Let  them  not  be  too 
pessimistic.  The  war  was  truly  a  miserable  business ;  jingoism  was  ram- 
pant ;  the  war  was,  perhaps,  largely  caused  by  the  syndicates,  but  the 
evils  and  difficulties  of  the  problem  ought  only  to  stimulate  Liberals  to 
more    vigorous   effort.      The  hopeful  Liberalism   which   their  fathers 
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professed  had  grown  out  of  the  wretched  times  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  The  Liberals  of  the  past  were  vigorous  reformers  because 
they  loved  their  country  with  a  hopeful  love.  So  they  must  accept, 
with  glad  acquiescence,  the  larger  duty  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
them,  and  become  the  reformers  and  good  rulers  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Cabvell  Williams,  M.P.,  said  he  should  only  refer  to  the 
Clerical  Rating  Act,  which  would  be  known  as  the  Clerical  Dole  Act 
of  the  year  1899.  He  simply  wanted  to  call  attention  to  two  points 
with  which  the  public  were  not  at  present  adequately,  if  at  all, 
acquainted.  The  first  was  that  this  Act  was  a  distinctly  retrograde 
Act  on  the  part  of  the  legislature — a  reversal  to  a  small  extent  to  a 
policy  which  the  legislature  had  deliberately  sanctioned  in  the  past. 
These  were  the  facts  which  justified  that  statement :  In  1818,  Parlia- 
ment voted  a  million  for  the  building  of -churches  ;  six  years  later  it 
voted  half  a  million  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  between  the  years  1809 
and  1829  a  million  was  voted  for  adding  to  the  income  of  the  estab- 
lished clergy.  There  were  also  other  votes  for  Church  purposes.  In 
addition,  the  builders  of  churches  had  at  that  time  the  advantage  of 
bricks  and  timber  duty  free ;  while  poor  Nonconformists  had  to  pay  the 
full  duty.  In  186^8  Church  rates  were  abolished,  but  the  Act  of  last 
session  was  a  return  to  the  old  policy  and  the  Church  had  been  told 
that  so  long  as  the  present  Government  was  in  office,  if  it  wanted  more 
money  it  had  only  to  go  and  ask  for  it.  The  second  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  attention  was  that  the  Church  had  resources  of  her  own 
to  draw  upon,  and  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  commit  an  act  of 
injustice  by  taxing  the  ratepayers  in  order  to  relieve  the  clergy.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  their  last  report  showed  that  while 
individual  clergymen  and  capitular  bodies  were  suffering  from  agri- 
cultural depression,  the  finances  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  or  at  any 
rate  those  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  continued  to  flourish. 
For  an  increase  from  ground-rents  and  minerals,  from  investments  and 
other  sources,  had  made  up  for  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  diminution 
of  the  tithe  rent-charge.  The  result  was  that,  after  providing  for  all 
the  existing  charges  on  their  funds,  the  Conmiissioners  will  be  able  to 
appropriate  this  year  as  much  as  £200,000  for  the  augmentation  or 
endowment  of  benefices  during  the  current  year.  Nor  was  that  all,  for 
an  additional  £194,000  would  be  applied  for  the  same  purpose,  for 
maintaining  assistant  curates  and  for  meeting  local  claims  and  cases. 
It  would  be  seen  from  that  statement  how  unnecessary  it  was  for 
Parliament  to  relieve  the  clergy  from  half  the  rating  on  their  tithes  at 
the  expense  of  the  ratepayers.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  could 
have  found  the  required  £87,000  a  year  without  any  appreciable 
reduction  in  the  amount  available  for  other  purposes.  The  moral  he 
wished  to  point  was  this :  that  it  was  no  use  merely  resisting  these 
demands  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  clergy.  What  was  needed 
was  that  the  Liberal  party  should  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Although  the  Report  was  silent  on  this  subject,  he  hoped  a  good  deal 
about  Disestablishment  would  be  heard  between  now  and  the  next 
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General  Election.  The  Liberal  party  was  suffering  at  this  moment  not 
merely  from  division,  but  from  want  of  definiteness  of  aim  in  regard  to 
certain  things.  It  would  gain  nothing  by  a  policy  of  evasion,  of  silence 
and  compromise.  The  Liberalism  of  the  past  knew  its  own  mind,  and 
boldly  avowed  what  was  its  ultimate  aim,  and  if  the  Liberals  of  to-day 
did  likewise,  they  would,  as  did  the  Liberals  of  old,  again  go  forward 
conquering,  and  to  conquer. 

Dr.  Lunn  criticised  that  part  of  the  Report  having  reference  to  the 
war  in  South  Africa.  He  said  it  was  a  serious  matter  if,  at  the 
greatest  crisis  in  our  national  history  that  had  happened  in  the  life- 
time of  the  younger  members,  no  word  was  to  go  forth  from  that  great 
Federation  as  to  what  line  the  Liberal  party  was  to  take  on  this  great 
crisis  which  confronted  them.  There  was  no  denunciation  of  the  evil 
influence  of  financiers  on  legislation.  He  appealed  to  the  Conference 
to  vote  against  the  resolution,  so  that  a  Report  could  be  redrafted 
which  would  adequately  represent  those  great  conceptions  of  inter- 
national equity,  national  righteousness,  and  civic  progress  which  were 
the  rightful  heritage  of  the  party. 

Alderman  George  White  (Norwich)  reminded  the  Conference 
there  were  struggles  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  He  felt  that,  as  there 
were  further  opportunities  of  discussing  questions  affecting  the  war  on 
resolution  to  be  put  before  the  Conference,  he  might  venture  to  call 
attention  to  the  new  Education  Code  as  this  was  the  only  chance. 
The  Code  was  the  latest  effort  of  the  Tory  party  to  subsidise  denomi- 
national schools  still  further,  and  to  assist  in  keeping  up  the  worst  kind 
of  schools.  Whilst  the  principle  might  be  right,  it  was  introduced  in 
a  bad  and  damaging  way.  He  charged  this  Code  with  giving  another 
great  subsidy  to  the  denominational  schools,  to  the  worst  denomi- 
national schools,  and  also  to  bad  Board  schools.  He  would  not  disguise 
the  fact  that  in  spme  of  the  rural  districts  there  were  bad  Board 
schools,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  did  not  care  about  education.  Then, 
as  to  higher  grade  schools,  the  new  proposals  would  mean  that  it 
would  either  stop  the  education  in  those  schools  altogether,  or  else  the 
ratepayers  would  have  to  pay  the  difference.  Why  did  not  the  Govern- 
ment try  to  introduce  such  a  scheme  into  Scotland  1  Firstly,  because 
they  had  no  denominational  system  to  bolster  up,  and  because  the 
Scotch  people  loved  education  too  much  to  submit  to  such  proposals. 
He  appealed  to  the  teaching  profession,  and  asked  them  who 
had  been  the  best  friends  of  their  great  and  noble  profession  in 
the  last  generation.  Had  it  not  been  the  larger  School  Boards  in  the 
country  who  had  done  all  they  could  to  promote  eflicient  education  by 
paying  their  teachers  well  ?  He  hoped  that  because  this  Code  granted 
many  of  the  just  demands  of  the  profession  they  would  not  entirely 
support  it,  but  would  join  the  general  community  in  doing  what  was 
possible  to  improve  the  Code  by  relieving  it  of  the  denominational  lines 
in  which  it  had  been  set  to  alter  the  existing  Code. 
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Mr.  Lloyd-George,  M.P.,  said  that  he  had  risen  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  appealing  to  Dr.  Lunn,  who  asked  those  who  sympathised 
with  him  to  vote  against  the  Report.  As  one  who  fully  agreed  with 
Dr.  Lunn,  he  would  ask  them  for  tactical  reasons  to  vote  for  the  Report, 
because  any  other  vote  would  not  be  on  a  straight  issue.  Voting 
against  the  Report  would  be  showing  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
government,  and  in  that  goveinment  they  had  every  confidence — 
certainly  as  long  as  Dr.  Spence  Watson  was  at  the  head  of  it.  He 
was  convinced  from  the  reception  accorded  to  the  superb  denunciation 
of  this  infamous  war  which  had  fallen  from  Dr.  Watson's  lips  that  the 
overwhelming  preponderence  of  opinion  of  that  meeting  was  with 
him  on  that  particular  issue.  He  asked  them  not  to  vote  against  the 
Report,  because  he  knew  many  of  them  would  refuse  to  do  so,  and  if 
only  a  few  men  voted  against  it  the  Jingo  papers  to-morrow  would  say 
"Look  at  this  result;  only  a  dozen  men  against  the  war."  At  the 
.same  tune  he  wished  to  express  his  sincere  regret  that  at  the  present 
moment  when  thousands  of  their  brave  countrymen  were  dying 
for  a  cause  that  was  not  worth  a  drop  of  blood,  the  Liberal  party  did 
not  speak  clearly  what  he  believed  was  the  conscience  of  the  country 
in  this  quarrel. 

Mr.  Burn  (Liverpool)  rose,  but  was  imperfectly  heard  owing  to 
repeated  interruptions,  and  the  Chairman  had  to  appeal  for  order  in 
these  words :  "  We  must  have  order ;  we  must  have  liberty  of  speech 
here* at  any  rate." — Mr.  Burn  said  he  rose  to  protest  against  the  indis- 
creet speeches  made  by  those  who  did  not  agree  with  the  war.  He 
appealed  to  them  that  day  to  try  and  bring  pressure  upon  the  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party  to  define  some  just,  reasonable  policy  which  would 
bring  them  together.  Extremes  on  either  side  would  not  bring  about 
that  result.  They  as  Liberals  stood  there  that  day  like  an  army  with- 
out a  leader.  They  should  define  a  reasonable  and  just  policy  which 
would  recommend  itself  to  the  Liberals  of  the  country,  who  were  the 
people  of  this  country.  Until  the  party  obtained  the  confidence  of  the 
nation  on  this  question  of  foreign  policy,  they  as  Liberals  -vsrould  never 
get  those  great  home  reforms  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need  of. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Election  of  President  and  Treasurer. 

Alderman  Joseph  Bright,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  John  Turney,  who 
was  unable  to  attend  owing  to  a  serious  illness  in  his  family,  proposed  ; — 

"  That  Dr.  RolieFt  Spence  Watson  foe  re-elected  president,  and  -that  Mr. 
Alderman  W.  H.  Hart,  J. P.,  foe  re-elected  treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year.'* 

He  said  in  the  regrettable  absence  of  Sir  John  Turney  he  had, 
as  a  member  of  the  local  Liberal  association,  been  honoured  with  a 
request  to  submit  to  them  a  resolution  which  he  ventured  to  predict 
they  would  receive  with  cordiality.  That  resolution  was  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Dr.  Spence  Watson  as  president  and  Mr.  Alderman  Hart  as 
treasurer  of  the  Federation.     No  words  of  his  were  necessary  to  con^ 
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mend  that  resolution  to  that  assembly,  but  he  could  not  forget  the 
debt  of  gratitude  that  the  audience  and  the  Liberal  party  generally 
owed  to  Dr.  Spence  Watson.  His  valiant  services  in  Newcastle  and 
the  pre-eminent  abilities  he  had  shown  in  the  position  of  President  of 
that  association,  a  position  he  had  filled  for  some  years  with  great 
ability,  fitted  him  to  fill  the  position  with  distinction.  Dr.  Spence 
Watson  had  a  firm  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Liberalism. 
He  had  courage,  tact,  urbanity,  and  he  thought  they  had  had  evidence 
that  afternoon  that  those  qualities  were  very  necessary  in  the  gentle- 
man who  filled  that  position.  The  Federation  recently  had  passed 
through  troublous  times,  and  troublous  times  were  still  before  them, 
and  he  thought  they  should  approach  all  questions,  particularly  the 
question  that  referred  to  the  war,  with  a  spirit  of  mutual  concession. 
He  was  glad  to  recognise  that  if  Dr.  Spence  Watson  accepted  the 
position  to  which  they  desired  to  call  him,  he  would  be  able  to  preside 
over  the  meetings  of  the  Federation  with  the  conspicuous  ability  he 
had  shown  in  the  past.  So  far  as  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  was 
concerned  no  better  compliment  could  be  paid  to  a  treasurer  than  to 
say  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  that  he  had  a  balance  in  his  hands. 
He  (Alderman  Bright)  hoped  there  would  long  be  a  balance  in  the 
Treasurer's  hands,  and  that  the  income  would  be  largely  augmented  in 
order  that  the  expenditure  might  also  be  increased  and  the  usefulness 
of  the  Federation  extended. 

Mr.  H.  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  seconded.  They  congratulated  them- 
selves, he  said,  that  the  "  Hart "  of  Birmingham  was  with  them,  and 
was  willing  to  serve  another  year  of  office.  They  were  much  obliged  to 
Mr.  Hart  for  his  goodness  and  kindness  to  them  in  these  days  of 
trouble,  and  of  some  poverty  of  purse.  With  regard  to  the  President, 
he  might  say  that  sixteen  years  ago  Dr.  Watson,  along  with  many 
others,  including  himself,  marched  through  the  city  of  Newcastle  in' 
favour  of  the  franchise  to  all  workers,  whether  in  town  or  village.  He 
remembered  Dr.  Watson's  speech  on  that  occasion,  and  democracy  won 
the  race  in  the  end ;  but  although  democracy  won,  Toryism  had  taken 
the  stakes,  and  been  in  office  thirteen  years  out  of  the  sixteen  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  Liberals  secured  the  popular  vote  for  the  people. 
Why  was  this  1  He  was  not  going  to  answer  it ;  he  preferred  to  leave 
it  to  the  Federation.  Since  that  time  he  had  heard  Dr.  Watson  speak 
on  several  occasions,  but  never  had  he  heard  him  make  a  speech  any- 
thing approaching  the  eloquent,  magnificent  call  to  arms  than  ran 
through  his  oration  that  afternoon.  It  would  live  in  the  memory  of 
every  man  and  woman  who  had  had  the  privilege  to  hear  it.  Many  of 
them  had  almost  felt  that  they  were  in  the  midnight  of  despair  and 
hopelessness,  and  he  himself  felt  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  it,  but 
during  the  progress  of  the  delivery  his  soul  had  been  warmed.  He 
felt  a  better  man,  and  after  all  that  there  was  something  worth  living 
for  and  striving  for.  Dr.  Watson  broke  out  into  that  song — it  was, 
after  all,  a  great  poem — immediately  after  he  referred  to  the  day  when 
they  last  met  in  Nottingham,  and   he   who   was  now  no  more  led  the 
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people  towards  the  rocks  of  truth  and  hope — everlasting  hope — and  the 
doctor  no  doubt  felt  that  afternoon  that  he  too  was  on  sacred  ground, 
and  received  an  inspiration  such  as  no  man  had  ever  yet  received  that 
had  occupied  the  chair  at  the  meetings  of  the  Federation.  He  wished 
the  whole  nation  could  have  heard  it,  and  hoped  it  would  be  circulated 
into  every  cottage.  Dr.  Watson  had  pointed  their  minds  to  objects 
higher  than  profits,  nobler  than  dividends,  to  causes  greater  than  com- 
panies. He  had  hurled  back  with  scorn  the  attempt  to  make  a  com- 
mercial asset  of  the  flag  that  had  braved  a  thousand  years.  He  had 
made  bare  a  conspiracy  to  use  a  great  nation  for  private  purposes,  and 
he  could  only  say  that  if  his  speech  could  have  been  delivered  in  the 
Mother  of  Parliaments  it  would  have  rung  throughout  the  world 
wherever  the  English  language  was  spoken.  England  would  have  been 
the  better  and  the  nobler  to-morrow  for  that  splendid  declaration  of  faith. 
He  counted  himself  most  fortunate  that  he  had  been  able  to  be  present 
that  day,  and  so  long  as  he  lived  should  never  forget  the  magnificence 
of  the  occasion,  and  would  never  cease  to  pray  for  the  long  life  and 
prosperity  of  their  noble  chairman,  that  he  might  guide  them  aright 
in  the  paths  of  truth,  justice,  and  freedom,  and  that  they  might  do 
their  best  to  be  worthy  of  their  sires,  and  not  in  this  moment  of  passion 
and  frenzy  lose  their  heads,  which  meant  the  loss  of  their  liberties. 

Sir  Walter  Foster,  M.P.,  said  that  Mr.  Broadhurst  had  given 
the  meeting  one  sentence  of  excellent  advice  which  he  hoped  everyone 
present  would  take  away  with  him,  and  that  was  that  they  should  not 
lose  their  heads.  Above  all  things,  and,  above  all,  under  circumstances 
such  as  now  existed,  from  the  beginning  to  the  ending  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, they  should  take  care  to  be  cool  and  level-headed.  The 
resolution  which  he  had  the  pleasure  to  support  was  a  purely  business 
matter,  but  one  which  contained  a  personal  element,  which  it  would  be 
wrong  to  pass  over.  He  was  an  old  officer  and  friend  of  the  Federa- 
tion. He  had  helped  in  its  councils  to  direct  and  organise  its  energies, 
and  whei^  he  saw  two  old  colleagues  proposed,  respectively,  for  the 
offices  of  Treasurer  and  President  he  was  glad  to  accept  the  proposal  as 
a  guarantee  for  the  continued  good  ordering  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Federation.  Mr.  Alderman  Hart  he  had  known  many  years  back  as  a 
colleague  in  the  Birmingham  Town  Council,  in  which  body  he  had  done 
excellent  service.  He  had  also  learned  to  respect  him  as  a  leading 
citizen  of  a  great  city,  a  man  giving  time,  thought  and  treasure  to  every 
useful  public  movement.  Their  President,  when  he  (the  speaker)  first 
joined  the  Federation,  he  found  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  most 
trusted  members,  and  Dr.  Spence  Watson  had  ever  since  been  a  force 
in  national  politics.  He  believed  the  influence  which  Dr.  Watson 
exercised  was  due,  not  so  much  to  his  eloquence  and  ability — admirable 
as  they  both  were — but,  rather,  to  a  higher  quality  still.  It  was  due 
to  his  transparent  sincerity  of  purpose.  Whether  he  (Sir  Walter) 
agreed  with  a  man  or  not,  he  liked  an  honest  man,  and  above  all,  an 
honest  politician,  because  he  was  so  much  more  difficult  to  find.  These 
gentlemen  had  shown  that  whatever  difference  there  might  be  between 
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the  sections  of  the  Federation,  they  still  continued  to  maintain  its  full 
efficiency  as  an  engine  of  great  potency  in  the  furtherance  of  the  cause 
of  progress.  It  was  such  men  who  formed  the  backbone  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  who  saved  it  from  the  commonplaces  of  politics.  He  did  not 
agree  with  the  President's  address,  but  they  had  differed  before ;  but  his 
respect  and  regard  for  Dr.  Spence  Watson  was  unaffected  by  temporary 
differences.  His  opening  speech  had  been  characterised  as  "a  call  to 
arms,"  but  Dr.  Spence  Watson  was  a  man  of  peace  above  all  things, 
and  he  relied  upon  his  influence  to  maintain  breadth  and  toleration  in 
the  Liberal  party.  He  had  counselled  the  delegates  not  "  to  accentuate 
their  differences."  Excellent  advice,  but  he  was  obliged  to  say  that  he 
could  not  accept  Dr.  Spence  Watson  as  an  authority  on  accentuation. 
In  his  hands,  ho"wever,  as  President,  he  felt  sure  that  their  fortunes 
would  be  in  honourable  keeping,  and  their  energies  would  be  directed 
to  great  ends.  He  felt  that  his  influence  would  be  thrown  on  the  right 
side  in  order  to  bring  about  that  unity  of  purpose — even  if  there  were 
divergences  of  opinion — which  alone  could  lead  to  the  electoral 
triumph  they  expected,  and  which  would  be  fraught  with  blessings  to 
our  country,  our  colonies,  and  our  empire. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Alderman  Hart  (Birmingham),  in  responding,  said  that,  as  Alderman 
Bright  had  remarked,  their  accounts  showed  a  small  balance  in  hand. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  extend  their 
operations  as  widely  as  they  would  like  to  do  because  they  had  not  had 
more  money.  They  were  engaged  in  collecting  a  special  campaign 
fund,  and  were  hoping  to  realise  sufficient  funds  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  Federation  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  it 
would  depend  very  much  on  their  sympathies  and  those  of  the  friends 
throughout  the  country  as  to  whether  that  success  would  follow  the 
effort.  The  great  work  of  the  Federation  was  the  education  of  the 
people  in  true,  sound  Liberal  principles,  and  this  they  were  trying  to 
do  by  the  literature  which  was  being  scattered  abroad,  and  by  meetihgs 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  What  was  wanted  was  an 
increase  of  regular  annual  subscriptions  of  a  guinea  and  upwards  from 
the  members  of  the  various  Liberal  Associations  and  the  adherents  to 
our  principles.  They  needed  not  only  the  generous  help  given  by  the 
wealthier  members  of  the  party,  but  also  the  steady  inflow  of  the 
smaller  sums  from  the  greater  number.  If  the  delegates  made  this 
known  in  their  own  districts,  then  with  increased  funds  greater 
results  could  be  realised.  He  did  not  take  a  despondent  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  would  be  better  if  Liberals  would 
exercise  a  little  charity  with  each  other,  and  agree  to  differ,  holding 
fast  the  main  principles  of  their  profession. 

Adherence  to  Liberal  Principles. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P.,  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

**  That  this  Council  reaffirms  its  adherence  to  those  Liberal  principles  for 
^hich  the  Federation  has  always  contended,  and  which  it  maintains  are  neces- 
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sary  for  the  successf al  treatment  of  the  manifold  political  problems  which  press 
for  solution. 

"The  Council  expresses  its  continued  confidence  in  Lord  Kimberley  and  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  as  the "  leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  calls  upon  Liberals,  both  in  Parliament  and  outside, 
to  accord  them  the  loyal  and  united  support  without  which  Liberalism  cannot 
have  its  due  weight  and  authority  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation. 

"This  Council  pledges  itself  to  strenuous  and  constant  efforts  for  the  sound 
political  education  of  the  constituencies,  and  for  the  organisation  of  the  Liberal 
forces,  in  order  to  secure  at  the  general  election  tlie  return  of  a  Liberal  ad- 
ministration, which  shall  lejrislate  and  govern  the  country  on  Liberal  lines,  and 
by  the  application  of  Lilieral  principles." 

He  was  glad  to  think  that  the  general  feeling  throughout  that  most 
representative  meeting  was  strongly  in  favour  of  what  they  called  the 
unity  of  the  Liberal  party.  Unity  meant  sacrifice ;  for  loyalty  you 
must  have  toleration,  and  every  one  of  them  felt,  whatever  might  be 
their  own  individual  opinion  in  regard  to  the  present  crisis,  that  unless 
they  could  combine  in  regard  to  other  matters  the  future  of  the 
Liberal  party  was  perfectly  hopeless.  And  they  had  to  combine  for 
two  reasons,  not  only  because,  without  combination,  they  would  never 
obtain  those  great  home  reforms  to  which  allusion  had  been  made — 
education  reform,  ecclesiastical  reform,  and  many  other  reforms — but 
still  more,  at  the  present  moment,  he  would  appeal  to  every  Liberal  for 
unity,  and  for  this  reason.  Most  of  the  divisions  of  the  party,  most  of 
their  divisions  in  regard  to  this  question  of  the  war,  had  not,  in  his 
opinion,  been  founded  on  real  divisions  of  principle.  They  had  been 
largely  dififerences  of  temperament  in  estimating  the  same  facts ;  ques- 
tions of  differences  of  interpretation,  differences  of  ways  of  looking  at 
particular  documents,  particular  despatches,  and  differences  in  the 
.niatter  of  the  judgments  formed  from  particular  Blue  Books.  He  had 
had  to  do  with  the  issuing  of  Blue  Books,  and  he  would  be  very  sorry 
to  entirely  found  his  opinion  on  the  contents  of  a  particular  Blue  Book. 
As  regarded  present  differences  in  the  party,  they  were  to  a 
certain  extent  matters  of  the  past.  What  they  had  now  to  deal 
with  was  a  problem  far  greater  than  that  of  the  war,  namely, 
the  problem  of  peace,  and  upon  that  he  hoped  they  might  all 
agree.  He  did  not  think  there  was  any  real  difference  of  principle 
in  the  party  in  regard  to  the  broad  lines  on  which  they  desired  a 
settlement  in  South  Africa.  Everybody  knew  that  you  could  not  regard 
the  position  after  the  war  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  you  did  before. 
Whatever  might  be  the  opinion  as  to  the  presence  of  a  bull  in  a  china 
shop,  the  china,  of  course,  could  never  be  in  the  same  condition  as 
Wore.  You  must  take  things  as  they  are,  subject  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  day.  He  gathered  from  the  speech  of  the  chairman  and  from 
other  8j)eeches,  rather  taking  the  opposite  view,  that  they  were  agreed 
in  their  general  views  of  the  settlement.  They  were  all  agreed  that  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  stace  of  affairs  in  South  Africa  must  be  absolutely 
prevented  for  the  sake  of  both  peoples.  As  the  Liberal  party,  they 
were  determined  that  the  settlement  should  not  be  dictated  by  revenge 
or  by  vindictiveness.     They  were  determined  that  it  should  be  settle 
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in   the   interests   of    South    Africa,    in    the   interests    of   the  Dutch 
population,    in   the   interests   of   England,    and   not   in  the  interests 
of    the   capitalists.      As  far   as  the    Liberal   party   were   concerned 
they   would    endeavour     to    obtain    the    most    generous    treatment 
possible  for  the  two  South  African   Republics.     If  there  was  to  be 
preference  between  them  he  hoped  this  country  would  give  the  utmost 
liberty  possible  to  the  Orange  Free  State.     There  was  one  point  in 
addition  to  that.     He  heard  sinister  rumours  of  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Government — he  trusted  it  was  not  true — to  interfere  with 
our  two  self-governing  colonies  in  South  Africa  in  connection  with  the 
settlement.     At  all  events  he  thought  the  Liberal  creed  would  bring 
them  together  in  respect  of  this  matter.     They  firmly  believed  in  self- 
government,  and  they  would  do  their  best  to  protect  the  present  self- 
government  of  the  colonies  of  the  Cape  and  Natal.     The  one  redeeming 
feature  of  the  situation  was  the  loyalty  of  the  colonies,  and  that  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  Liberal  statesmen  in  the  past  had  applied  Liberal 
principles  to  them  ;  and  the  only  portion  of  the  Empire  that  was  not 
fervently  loyal   to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  Ireland,  where  self- 
government  had  not  yet  been  applied.     In  regard  to  the  Cape  and 
Natal  it  was  likely  that  the  Government  might  suspend  their  constitu- 
tions with  the  object  of  altering  boundaries,  gerrymandering  constituen- 
cies, and  dealing  with  the  question  of  compensation  and  other  matters. 
In  all  that  it  was  likely  that  there  would  be  a  rallying  point  for   the 
whole  of  the  Liberal  party  to  unite  in  opposition.     At  least  they  must 
demand  that  in  their  settlement  the  Government  should  consult  the 
representative  bodies  of  the  two  colonies ;  they  must  protest  against,  and, 
if  possible,  prevent  any  suspension  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Cape  and 
Natal  and  do  their  best  to  prevent  any  interference  with  these  self-govern- 
ing colonies.     These  were  points,  it  seemed  to  him,  with  which  they  were 
agreed.     Therefore  he  was  one  of  those  sanguine  people  who  believed 
that  it  might  not  be  so  very  long  before  they  would  return  to  the  same 
blissful  state  in  which  they  were  for  a  short  time  about  a  year  ago.    At 
that  time  the  Liberal  party,  certainly  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
he  thought  outside  also,  were  never  so  united,  so  zealous  or  so  popular 
throughout   the   kingdom.      Endeavouring  as   far  as   they   could  to 
minimise  their  differences  and  to  accentuate  their  agreements  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  war,  they  should  endeavour,  by  laying  down 
Liberal  principles,  and  taking  care  they  were  carried  out — they  should 
endeavour  to  pull   themselves   together,  and   by  so  doing  bring  the 
pressure  which  he  thought  they  ought  to  bring  on  the  Government  in 
order  to  obtain  a  proper   settlement.     They  knew   quite   well  from 
various  indications  that  the  settlement  the  Government  proposed  would 
not  be  nearly  so  generous  to  the  South  African  Republics  as  it  ought 
to  be.     They  should  do  their  best  to  support  the  policy  of  giving  the 
most  complete  government  to  those  two  countries,  subject   to   some 
Imperial  control      They  should  support  the  principle  of  self-government 
in  the  Cape  and  in  Natal,  and  by  so  doing  be  not  only  carrying  out 
that  which  was  just  and  right,  but  also  be  doing  something  towards  the 
unity  of  the  Liberal  party. 
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Mr.  H.  H.  Longman  (Liberal  candidate  for  the  Chertsey  Division) 
seconded.  He  was  sorry  they  were  not  to  have  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  among  them  on  the  following  night,  because  he  thought  at 
this  crisis  of  affairs  a  clear  pronouncement  on  the  question  of  the  day 
from  their  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  been  of  great 
use  to  them.  They  had  had  during  the  past  few  years  leaders  who 
were  unwilling  to  lead.  They  had  had  an  instance  of  one  transcendent 
being,  who  hung  suspended  in  mid-air,,  thinking  neither  of  the  two 
great  parties  of  the  State  were  quite  good  enough  for  him.  He  also 
appeared  to  think  all  that  was  wisest  and  best  in  the  two  great  parties 
should  combine  and  go  and  ask  him  humbly  to  lead  them.  He  (the 
speaker)  thought  that  being  would  be  left  to  suspend  in  mid-air.  It 
was  because  Lord  Kimberley  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
were  not  afraid  of  cross-currents,  and  had  not  thought  it  their  duty  to 
hold  aloof  from  the  Liberal  party  in  the  days  when  it  very  much 
wanted  assistance — it  was  for  these  reasons  they  should  all  be  one  man 
and  one  heart  in  passing  a  hearty  vote  of  confidence  in  their  two 
leaders. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  War  in  South  Africa  and  the  Future  Settlement. 

Professor  John  Massie,  M.A.,  Yice-President  of  the  Oxford 
Liberal  Association,  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  this  Council  reaffirms  the  declaration  of  the  General  Committee  of 
the  Federation  last  December,  and  declares  its  conviction  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  their  conduct  of  South  African  affairs  since  1895  has  been 
w-anting  in  knowledge,  foresight,  and  judgment.  The  Council  a^^peals  to  all 
sections  of  Liberals,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  to  unite  in  trying  to 
Hecore  a  durable  and  satisfactory  settlement  in  South  Africa,  such  as  can  only 
be  found  by  paying  due  regard  to  the  wishes  of  all  sections  of  the  population, 
by  insisting  upon  just  and  fair  treatment  of  the  native  races,  and  by  giving 
to  all  parts  of  South  Africa  the  fullest  measure  of  self-government  compatible 
nith  its  future  pea.ce  and  prosperity." 

He  remarked  that  the  resolution  had  two  heads — the  past  and  the 
future.  Like  the  old  god  Janus,  with  its  two  faces,  it  looked  back 
upon  the  beginnings  of  war,  and  forward  to  the  beginnings  of  peace. 
If  they  assented  to  its  verdict  on  the  past,  they  would  express  their 
conviction  that  her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  been  wanting  in  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  and  foresight,  and  in  expressing  that  conviction 
their  faith  would  be  built  up  by  the  consciousness  that  they  were 
encompassed  by  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses  and  confessors.  Foremost 
amongst  those  confessors  came  her  Majesty's  Ministers  themselves.  By 
the  Tory  press  the  incompetence  of  the  Ministry  had  not  been  pro- 
fessed but  proclaimed,  and  even  vociferated  upon  the  house-tops  in  the 
Strand,  Fleet-street,  and  Printing  House-square.  The  Morning  Post, 
like  Saul  among  the  prophets,  in  an  ecstasy  of  inspiration,  had  lifted  up 
its  voice  and  said,  "  The  reason  why  the  English  nation  is  in  trouble  is 
because  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  colleagues  did  not  know  what  they  were 
doing,"  and  continued,  "Is   it  wise  to  leave  them  in  chajrge  of  the 
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nation^s  affiaiirs  ] "  This  united  and  concentrated  bombardment  from 
opponents  and  supporters  had  shattered  the  natiojii^l., confidence  in  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Jewse  Collings  that  in  the  heads  of  the  Government 
they  had  "the  cream  of  the  nation."  Mr.  Balfour  flippantly  and 
irrelevantly  boasted  that,  whatever  evils  might  betide,  the  Ministers  had 
confidence  in  the  patriotism  of  the  nation.  But  the  nation,  with  a 
prestige  that,  at  great  cost,  had  had  to  be  called  back,  and  with  lives 
that  could  not  be  called  back  at  any  co^t  at  all,"  might  seriously  and 
even  indignantly  retort,  "Do  you  expect  the  nation  to  have  confidence 
in  you  1 "  The  other  face  looked  for  the  arrival  of  peace  :  might  her 
chariot  wheels  have  no  long  tarrying !  When  settlement  was  in  their 
power,  what  was  the  settlement  to  bel  They  could  not  justly 
determine  the  settlement  until  they  justly  apportioned  the  blame.  He 
would  strive  to  avoid  the  onesidedness  which  always  injured  a  good 
cause.  He  had  already  given  a  turn  to  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and 
no  fair-minded  man  would  find  fault  if  he  now  gave  a  turn  to  the 
Boers.  Nothing  strong  enough  could  be  said  against  the  physical 
violence  which  attempted  to  suppress  free  speech  nor  against  Mr. 
Balfour's  palliation  of  it,  nor  in  conmiendation  of  the  noble  spirit  in 
which  the  firm  of  Rowntree  had  heaped  coals  of  fire  upon  the  heads  of 
their  enemies.  But  something  strong  might  also  be  said  against  the 
argumentative  violence  which  brushed  aside  evidence  which  was 
unfriendly  to  a  preconceived  theory,  and  against  the  invective  violence 
which  addressed  fellow  Liberals  in  language  worthy  only  of  the  ponti- 
fical sentence  of  greater  excommunication.  He  wished  to  avoid  seeing 
ghosts — a  capitalist  in  every  bush,  a  cheque  in  the  pocket  of  every 
London  editor,  and  under  the  coat  of  traitor  every  Jew  whose  name  he 
found  it  difficult  to  pronounce.  Nor  must  they  trip  lightly  over  facts 
which  attached  considerable  blame  to  the  Boers.  They  knew  from  Mr. 
Bryce  that,  since  the  arrangement  after  Majuba,  for  eighteen  years  the 
Boers  had  been  not  only  unpleasant  but  contemptuous  neighbours. 
They  knew  also  from  Mr.  Bryce,  and  it  was  more  grudgingly  admitted 
by  Mr.  Hobson,  that  the  grievances  of  the  Outlanders  were  real,  and 
the  agitation  for  the  removal  of  those  grievances  had  genuineness  in  its 
origin.  They  knew- from  the  Blue  Books  that  on  August  19th  the 
Boers  made  satisfactory  proposals ;  that  on  August  21st,  by  a  sup- 
plementary telegram,  they  made  those  proposals  unsatisfactory.  They 
knew  that  on  September  2nd  the  Boers  explained  satisfactorily  that 
unsatisfactoriness,  yet  in  the  same  document  aipid  in  the  same  breath 
they  withdrew  their  proposals  and  would  never  renew  them.  That 
withdrawal  the  impartial  Mr.  Bryce  unhesitatingly  condemned.  They 
knew  that  Mr.  Conyngham  Greene,  whom  Mr.  Hobson  had  called 
"  the  real  man  on  the  spot,"  "  sympathetic  and  tactful,"  "  well- 
thought  of  in  Pretoria  and  respected  by  the  Boer  Government,"  was 
constrained  to  write  that  the  Boers  had  at  one  stroke  reduced  the 
negotiations  to  the  level  of  a  Kaffir  bargain.  Then  there  was  the 
work  of  Dr.  Leyds,  whom  Mr.  Hobson  called  the  evil  genius  of  Trans- 
vQf&l  politics,  about  whom  Mr.  Hobson  was  constrained  to  write, 
~^"we  might  almost  say  that  if  there  had  been  no  Dr.  Leyds  there 
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would  have  been  no  Transvaal  crisis."  Then  there  was  a  thing  which  some 
people  passed  too  lightly  over,  the  ultimatum  that  precipitated  the  war. 
While  there  was  peace  there  was  hope ;  but  the  ultimatum  killed  that 
hope.  It  was  absolutely  silly  to  pretend  now  that  that  ultimatum  was 
intended  for  peace.  Then  there  was  the  hollow  offer  of  peace,  display- 
ing sudden  feelings  of  solicitude  for  the  pride  of  the  English  nation 
and  revealing  the  real  object  of  the  war  by  stating  that  it  was  con- 
tinued for  the  incontestable  independence  of  the  two  Republics  as 
International  Sovereign  States.  AH  that  and  more  should  be  taken 
into  account  and  laid  to  the  account  of  the  Boers.  Their  motive,  which 
he  had  just  mentioned,  might  command  respect,  but  it  also  conmianded 
resistance.  Then  finally  he  could  not  refuse  to  take  into  consideration 
the  unanimity  of  the  English-speaking  churches  and  English-speaking 
ministers  of  all  denominations  in  South  Africa.  He  could  not  boast 
that  smug  insular  complacency  which  would  venture  to  say  they  were 
less  peace-loving  and  less  Christian  than  similar  churches  and  similar 
ministers  at  home.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  men  who  had 
lived  out  there  for  years,  maybe  for  a  lifetime,  necessarily  knew  less  of 
the  political  and  social  conditions  of  that  part  of  the  world  then  men 
who  went  out  and  wandered  up  and  down  for  a  few  months.  He 
wished  to  say  that  he  was  not  including  the  impartial  Mr.  Bryce  in  his 
reference.  Along  with  our  blundering  and  unconciliatory  diplomacy 
the  Boers  had  to  take  their  share  of  responsibility  for  this  conflict. 
The  war  was  now  a  reality  and  it  was  no  contemptible  expression  to 
say  that  it  was  a  "  grim  fact."  Certain  conditions  would  now  have  to 
be  satisfied.  Nothing  truer  was  ever  said  than  that  as  a  nation  we 
did  not  seek  territory  nor  gold.  He  said  as  a  nation.  And  pre- 
eminently as  Liberals  they  would  rather  extend  freedom  than  limit  it. 
But  what  was  the  freedom  in  the  Transvaal — ^a  choice  between  the 
devil  of  a  tax-paying  alien  and  the  deep  sea  of  the  man  who  after 
tedious  efforts  had  obtained  the  franchise  and  was  commandeered  to 
fight  against  his  old  country.  They  must  take  care,  as  a  previous 
speaker  had  said,  that  the  disturbing  conditions  did  not  recur.  First 
of  all,  the  Boers  must  not  be  able  to  arm  again.  Secondly,  they  must 
leave  no  sores  running  which  they  could  stop.  They  must  stop  the 
sore  of  Boer  exclusiveness  and  admitted  bad  government.  They  must 
stop  the  sore  of  the  oppression  of  the  natives,  whether  by  the  Boer  or 
by  the  Chartered  Company.  The  mighty  Chartered  Company  must 
be  put  down  from  its  seat.  Neither  Boer  nor  Chartered  Company 
must  be  allowed  in  future  to  be  a  menace  to  the  peace  of 
South  Africa.  Chartered  Company  and  Boer  had  got  to  learn  to 
live  together.  These  conditions,  if  satisfied — if  satisfied,  meant 
that    there    would    not    be    essential   nationality   or    essential   inde-  / 

pendence.  Men  of  all  sections,  not  all  men  of  all  sections,  were 
beginning  to  agree  that  there  must  be  some  form  of  restricted 
independence.  It  was  a  question  of  less  or  more  independence.  As 
Liberals  they  would  go  for  more,  as  Liberals  they  would  go  for  the 
larger    measure   of  self-government.      But    the    conditions   must    be  j 

secured.      Were     we     going     to     secure     them     by     convention 
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Conventions     were     first     protested     against,     and     then     broken. 
Were    we     going    to     secure    them    by    watchfulness  1      We    could 
not  keep  perpetual  watchfulness  over  the  introduction  of  piano  cases 
Perpetual  watchfulness  meant  perpetual  friction.      Occasional  interfer 
ence  meant  the  seeds  of  quarrel.      Therefore  there  must  be  effectual 
control,  and  as  he  ventured  to  think  control  imperially.    He  maintained 
that  there  must  be  either  the  British  flag  or  a  composite  flag.    To  leave 
the  Transvaal  flag  m  its  entirety  would  be  to  leave  a  make-believe,  a  toy 
flag,  a  symbol  and  not  a  reality,  an  incitement  to  turn  the  symbol  into 
the  reality.  The  Northern  States  of  America  first  fought  down  the  South, 
and  then  constituted  Federation   under  one  flag.      The  sentiment  of 
nationality  in  Ireland  it  was   admitted  would  be  satisfied  by  Home 
Rule  under  one  flag.     They  were  against  government  from  Downing- 
street.     They  were  against  absolute,  essential  independence.      There 
must  be  some  form  of  compromise,  and  he  took  the  middle  course, 
following  as  closely  as    possible — ^though  the   cases   were   not  quite 
parallel — ^the  pattern  of  Canada,  where  English  and  French  had  learnt 
to  live  together.     If  Home  Rule  under  one  flag  was  the  best  practical 
solution,  such  Home  Rule  let  it  be.     But  under  the  right  men  and 
with  some  provision  that  the  rough  tyrannical  Esau  should  not  be  sup- 
planted by  the  smooth,  golden-tongued  Jacob.     That  would  not  suit 
Mr.  Kruger,  it  would  not  suit  his  Hollanders,  but  he  had  yet  to  learn 
that  it  would  not  suit  the  Boer,  the  ordinary  Boer,  as  he  became  more 
and  more  enlightened.     It  ought  to  suit  the  Colonial  Dutch,  because 
unless  they  were  disloyal  they  could  not  wish  for  more  than  that  all 
should  be  on  the  same  footing.     Home  Rule  under  one  flag  was  the 
only  way  to  federation,  and  if  Home  Rule  under  one  flag  was  the 
largest  practicable  measure  of  self-government  consistent  with  security 
and  stability,  let  Liberals  unite  for  that  measure,  for  only  with  some 
such  large  measure  of  self-government  would  the  English  and  Dutch 
learn  little  by  little  to  live  together  in  friendship,  and  South  Africa 
enjoy  a  peace  and  prosperity  unknown  before. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Stevenson,  M.P.,  seconded.  He  said  the  successes  of 
the  British  Army  and  of  the  Navy,  were  not  successes  for  which 
any  one  party  might  claim  a  monopoly.  The  forces  of  the  Crown 
were  as  much  the  inheritance  and  possession  of  Liberals  as  they  were 
of  Conservatives.  Thirty  years  ago  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  sent  such  a  distance  from  home  the  enormous  mass  of  men 
which  had  actually  been  despatched.  That  sending  of  men  had  been 
rendered  possible  by  a.  series  of  army  reforms,  not  yet  terminated, 
which  were  inaugurated  and  carried  on  upon  the  lines  laid  down  by  a 
Liberal  Minister  of  War.  Nor  could  these  troops  have  been  despatched 
7,000  miles  had  we  not  felt  secure  in  the  possession  of  a  navy.  There 
was  no  measure  of  recent  years  which  had  contributed  to  that  security 
so  much  as  the  naval  programme  adopted  by  the  last  Liberal  ministry. 
Proceeding  to  speak  of  the  mistakes  made  prior  to  the  war,  he  said  in 
the  year  1896  a  golden  opportunity  was  missed.     The  Colonial  Secretary 

that  time  saw  clearly  for  a  short  period  of  time  that  the  proper 
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course  to  pursue  was  to  endeavour  to  insist  and  to  press  for  a  separate 
treatment  of  the  Randt.  He  proposed  Home  Rule  for  the  Rand,  but 
meeting  with  a  slight  temporary  rebuff  he  did  not  press  the  subject  as 
a  statesman  of  his  versatility  might  have  been  expected  to  have  done. 
Another  year  or  two  elapsed,  and  another  golden  opportunity  presented 
itself.  Suspicions  were  entertained  in  South  Africa  by  the  Boer 
Government  and  people  with  regard  to  our  good  faith.  There  was  an 
opportunity  of  showing  that  the  British  Government,  acting  in  the 
name  of  the  British  people,  was  acting  in  perfect  good  faith.  That 
opportunity  was  not  taken  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  dispel  those 
doubts  and  suspicions,  but  instead,  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  white- 
wash in  the  face  of  the  whole  British  people  the  principal  author  of  the 
Raid  who  had  done  the  mischief.  Again  they  came  to  negotiations 
which  were  protracted  during  so  many  months  of  the  year  1899. 
England  wa,s  entitled,  as  every  other  nation  would  be  entitled,  to  press 
for  the  redress  of  any  grievances  that  British  subjects  had  suffered  in 
defiance  of  the  principles  of  international  law,  and  to  press  for  the 
redress  of  those  grievances  even  if  necessary  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
They  were  also  entitled  to  press  for  the  redress  of  any  definite  grievances 
which  might  have  been  endured  from  a  contravention  of  the  Convention 
of  1884.  But  instead  of  that,  the  months  were  devoted  mainly  to  a 
discussion  on  a  subject  in  which  our  rights  as  a  nation  were  not  so 
clear.  The  question  of  the  franchise  was  one  which  it  was  undoubtedly 
desirable  to  bring  forward  and  press.  But  instead  of  formulating  the 
particular  grievances  which  British  subjects  had  incurred  in  defiance  of 
international  law,  they  created  misunderstanding  in  this  country,  and 
also  produced  a  wrong  impression  upon  the  nations  abroad.  Appeals  to 
intmiational  opinion  should  be  based  upon  a  rigid  adherence  to  inter- 
national law.  His  belief  was  that  the  Government  had  actually  a 
stronger  case  than  that  which  they  put  forward.  The  diplomacy  of  the 
Government  also  failed  because  there  was  neither  firmness  nor  military 
preparedness.  But  he  hoped  the  British  flag  would  be  used  in  South 
Africa  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  those  who  looked  to  this  country 
for  support — he  meant  the  great  coloured  population,  who  formed  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  country,  and  who  had  been 
there  long  before  anything  had  been  heard  either  of  Boer  or  of  TJitlander. 
He  looked  upon  that  flag  not  as  a  mere  commercial  asset,  but  as  the 
surest  guarantee  of  justice  and  freedom,  and  trusted  that  under  it  a 
settlement  at  once  lasting  and  equitable  might  be  secured  so  as  to  grant, 
as  in  the  great  confederate  dominion  of  Canada,  the  largest  amount  of 
self-government  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  British 
supremacy  and  the  adequate  protection  of  the  native  races. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Channing,  M.P.,  said  he  would  have  been  well  content  if 
this  matter  had  been  left  with  the  splendid  speech  of  the  President. 
But  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  say  a  word  or  two  after  the  speech  of  the 
mover,  a  speech  which  he  profoundly  regretted.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
Professor  Massie's  main  argument  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
negotiations  was  practically  an  apology  for  the  justice  of  the  war.     He 
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would  just  show  them  in  one  instance  how  absolutely  unjust  and  unfair 
that  argument  was.  On  August  19th,  the  Boer  Government  offered 
the  same  terms  as  were  asked  for  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner  at  Bloemf ontein, 
in  a  diplomatic  despatch,  in  which  they  said  they  would  count  upon  the 
acceptance  by  England  of  conditions,  one  of  which  was  a  renewed 
assurance  of  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  under  the  Convention 
of  1884,  and  another  condition  that  arbitration  between  the  two 
countries  should  be  accepted  for  outstanding  and  future  differences. 
Professor  Massie  had  referred  to  the  telegram  two  days  later  as 
completely  altering  the  proposal.  But  that  telegram  of  August  21st 
merely  restated  in  an  abridged  fonn  the  conditions  of  the  despatch  and 
made  it  clear  that  their  acceptance  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
proposal.  There  was  no  attempt  whatsoever  to  make  a  Kaffir  bargain 
or  to  withdraw  from  the  concession  of  the  previous  day ;  they  were 
only  asking  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  adhere  to  the  pledges  he  and  previous 
Secretaries  for  the  Colonies  had  been  giving  month  by  month  and  year 
by  year  to  respect  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  under  the 
Convention  of  1884.  He  thought  the  miners  who  had  laboui'ed  in  the 
Transvaal  knew  more  about  these  questions  than  the  clergy  and 
missionaries  whom  Mr.  Massie  relied  on.  He  had  a  collection  of 
letters  from  these  men,  who  said  that  not  one  man  in  ten  wanted  the 
franchise,  and  preferred  iheir  life  as  it  was.  They  had  heard 
complaints  of  taxation.  But  these  men  said  that  earning  X30  to  <£40 
a  month,  they  only  had  to  pay  a  poll  tax  of  188.  6d.  a  year,  and  in 
some  cases  a  sanitary  rate  of  7s.  6d.  also.  This  war  meant  millions  of 
profit  on  the  Stock  Exchange  to  the  capitalists  who  had  brought  it 
about,  but  it  meant  ruin  to  those  poor  miners  who  were  being  hurled 
out  of  the  Transvaal  without  one  penny  of  compensation  from  the 
Government.  He  ventured  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  British 
miners  would  never  again  be  earning  £30  or  £iO  per  month  in  the 
Transvaal  as  had  been  the  case,  and  their  places  would  be  taken  by 
broken-down  Kaffirs,  forced  into  the  mines,  the  mere  slaves  of  the 
syndicate  which  had  captured  both  the  English  and  African  Press. 
They  were  proud  of  their  Colonies,  and  were  in  full  sympathy  with 
federation,  but  they  could  not  have  federation  by  compulsion  and  he 
asked  them  if  we  were  to  rule  by  military  despotism.  If  Liberalism 
had  a  right  to  exist,  it  was  because  it  existed  not  to  destroy  but  to 
create  and  maintain  liberty.  This  was  the  test  question  for  the  future 
of  Liberalism.  If  they  stcxxl  true  to  the  principles  vindicated  by  their 
president  that  day.  Liberalism  would  triumph ;  but  if  they  broke 
away  by  any  sham  pleas'  for  acquiescing  in  wrong,  they  would  be 
betraying  the  noble  traditions  that  had  been  handed  down  to  them  by 
generations  of  men  who  breathed  the  same  spirit  as  their  chairman. 

Mr.  Lloyd-Gkorge,  M.P.,  said  that  Mr.  Massie  professed  to  present 
before  them  an  impartial  statement  of  this  case.  What  was  the  last  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Boer  Government  ?  It  was  an  acceptance  of  a  proposal 
made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  month  before.  Mr.  Massie  omitted  that. 
The  proposal  was  to  accept  a  seven  years'  franchise  with  a  joint  inquiry. 
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That  was  made  in  August,  and  was  accepted  in  September  by  the 
Boer  Government.  In  this  impartial  statement  that  fact  was 
omitted.  Another  little  fact  which  was  omitted  was  that  in  the 
month  of  May  the  maximum  terms  asked  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner  was  a 
five  years'  franchise  with  a  certain  number  of  members  in  the  Volks- 
raad  The  Boer  Government  accepted  that  before  they  went  to  war, 
and  the  conditions  were  so  fair  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  declared  he  was  prepared  to  accept  nine-tenths  of 
them.  That  was  not  in  Professor  Massie's  statement.  The  Boer 
Government  offered  to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration,  but  Professor 
Massie  omitted  that  fact.  All  the  facts  should  be  made  .known. 
Another  question  asked  by  Mr.  Massie  was  as  to  what  constituted  the 
freedom  of  the  Transvaal.  According  to  the  last  Bill  every  alien  after 
heing  in  the  Transvaal  seven  years  had  a  right  to  vote  for  the  First 
Chamber.  Then  as  regarded  the  Second  Chamber,  every  foreigner  in 
two  years  after  he  landed,  had  a  vote  for  the  Second  Chamber  in  the 
Transvaal.  How  many  had  votes  for  the  Second  Chamber  here  in 
England  ]  The  Uitlanders  in  the  Transvaal  voted  for  the  election  of 
magistrates,  from  the  chief  in  the  land  to  the  smallest  and  most  in- 
significant. Who  elected  the  magistrates  in  England  1  In  conclusion, 
he  urged  that  we  were  fighting  to  increase  the  dividend  of  the  Consoli- 
<lated  Goldfields  and  to  imprison  in  compounds  the  Kaffirs,  as  was  done 
under  the  British  flag.  In  the  history  of  this  country  we  had  never 
fought  a  more  squalid  and  sordid  battle. 

Mr.  W.  King  Baker  asked  leave  to  make  reference  to  what  Pro- 
fessor Massie  had  said  in  regard  to  Canada.  He  wished  to  remind 
Professor  Massie  that  among  the  earliest  founders  of  our  great  North 
American  colony  was  a  large  percentage  of  settlers  of  Dutch  extrac- 
tion. We  should  not  have  Canada  to-day  if,  after  forty  years  of 
British  rule,  we  had  not  given  to  Canada  her  freedom. 

Mr.  F.  Maddison,  M.P.,  said  that,  as  a  workman,  as  a  trades 
unionist,  as  one  who  had  consistently  supported  the  Radical  party,  and 
speaking  with  all  the  responsibility  with  which  he  could  invest  himself, 
he  wished  to  urge  upon  the  conscience  of  the  leaders  of  the  party 
that  the  present  was  a  most  crucial  time  in  the  history  of  Liberalism. 
He  was  surprised  at  the  action  of  those  responsible  in  putting  up  Pro- 
fessor Massie  to  move  the  resolution  in  so  unfair  a  speech.  Professor 
Massie's  speech,  from  end  to  end,  and  whenever  he  touched  upon 
matters  of  fact  recorded  in  Blue  Books,  was  almost  invariably  a 
travesty  of  fact.  He  desired  to  see  unity  in  the  Liberal  party,  and  he 
complained,  with  all  the  strength  of  which  he  was  capable,  of  the  lack 
of  judgment  in  putting  that  weak  resolution  in  the  hands  of  so  strong 
a  supporter  of  the  war  as  Professor  Massie. 

Mb.  E.  J.  C.  Morton,  M.P.,  said  that  he  had  hitherto  felt  himself 
unable  to  take  a  very  strong  stand  on  either  side  in  the  controversy 
over  which  the  Liberal  party  was  split.     He  had  studied  this  question 
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too  much  for  that,  and  he  was  quite  unable  to  say  that  it  was  a  simple 
and  clear  issue,  such  as  all  other  political  questions  he  had  had  to  do 
with  in  his  lifetime.  The  feeling  which  had  been  shown  that  afternoon, 
the  speeches  that  had  been  made,  and  things  that  had  been  whispered 
to  him  while  sitting  there,  made  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  avoid  being 
driven  against  the  peace  party  in  the  Liberal  party.  They  had  been 
listening  to  questions  of  the  war  that  afternoon,  and,  of  the  whole 
series  of  speeches,  they  were  all  except  one  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
terms  against  the  war  and  for  peace.  One  single  speech  had  been  made 
urging  some  modification  of  the  extreme  peace  position,  in  a  most 
moderate  tone,  far  more  moderate  in  manner  and  tone  and  in  argument 
than  any  other,  and  it  had  been  there  denounced  as  though  the  man 
who  made  it  should  have  been  hounded  out  of  the  Liberal  party.  He 
would  undertake  to  say  that  there  was  no  fairminded  man  who  would 
not  regard  the  sneers  at  that  very  fair  speech  as  unworthy.  He 
asked  them  to  remember  this  fact,  that  the  war  was  not  going  to  last 
for  ever.  Let  them  remember  that  there  existed,  or  had  existed,  such 
a  thing  as  the  Newcastle  programme,  and  he  besought  them  in  their 
quieter  and  less  excited  moments  to  think  that  in  the  first  place  the 
very  essence  and  basis  of  the  spirit  of  Liberalism  was  to  give  their 
opponents  credit  for  believing  their  convictions  as  fairly,  as  earnestly, 
as  they  did  their  own.  Secondly,  he  asked  them  to  remember  that  it 
was  the  sacred  duty  of  anyone  who  valued  Liberalism  to  see  that 
in  this  moment  of  distraction  none  of  them  planted  any  roots  of 
bitterness  by  personal  accusation,  by  personal  sneering,  by  the  attribu- 
tion of  unworthy  motives,  which  roots  of  bitterness  might  bear  evil 
fruit  in 'the  day  when  the  war  was  past  and  the  Liberal  party  ought  to 
reunite  for  Liberal  purposes. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 


SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  28th. 


The  Second  Session  of  the  Council  was  held  in  the  Albert  Hall, 
at  10.30  a.m.  Dr.  Spence  Watson  (President  of  the  Federation) 
occupied  the  chair. 


The  War:  The  Colonies,  the  Troops,  the  Wounded 

and  Bereaved. 

Mr.  Edward  Evans,  jun.  (Chairman  of  Committee  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation),  moved  the  first  resolution,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

*'That  this  Council  records  its  high  appreciation  of    the  loyal  services 
rendered  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty  by  the  Governments  of  Cape 
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Colony  and  Natal,  and  of  tlie  spontaneous  enthusiasm  with  which  our  colonies, 
as  a  whole,  have  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Mother  Country,  an  event  of 
sifi^iificant  and  far-reaching  importance.  The  Council  further  expresses  its 
admiration  of  the  gallant  conduct  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  whether  British 
or  Colonial,  and  its  deep  sympathy  with  the  wounded,  and  with  all  who, 
through  the  war,  have  lost  relatives  and  friends,  or  have  been  plunged  into 
suffering  and  distress." 

He  would  allude  in  the  first  place  to  the  last  portion  of  the  resolution 

because  he  felt  that  one  had  only  to  read  it  and  say  very  little  about  it 

to  commend  it  to  all.     They  all  must  of  necessity  admire  the  gallant 

conduct  of   our  soldiers  and  our  sailors  and  they  must  also,  whilst 

admiring  that  gallantry,  equally  express  their  deep  sympathy  with  the 

wounded  and  all  those  who  were  suffering  distress  owing  to  the  war  in 

South  Africa.     He  thought  their  President  struck  the  right  note  on 

Tuesday  in  deploring  that  we  should  be  at  war  at  all  and  he  could 

quite  understand  in  an  assembly  of  Liberals  that  if  there  was  one 

subject  that  they  would  rather  keep  off  altogether  it  was  the  subject  of 

war.     He  hoped,  though  he  had  his  own  views  differing  somewhat  from 

their  President  in  this  matter,  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  they 

would  always  have  on  their  banner  the  words  "  Peace,  Retrenchment, 

and  Reform."   Referring  to  the  first  portion  of  the  resolution,  the  speaker 

said  he  hoped  the  Liberal  party  would  not  forget  that  the  Governments 

of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  consisted  not  only  of  Englishmen,  but  also 

of  Dutchmen,  and  he  thought  they  would  recognise,  as  he  had  tried  to 

recognise,  the  very  great  self-denial  owing  to  the  relationship  of  the 

Dutch  colonists  in  Cape    Colony  and    Natal    and    the    loyalty    they 

had  shown,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  their  own  brethren 

that   they  were  about   to  fight.      There  was   another   point   in   the 

resolution,  and  that  was  the  spontaneous  enthusiasm  with  which  our 

colonies  had  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Mother  Country.     He  said 

that  the  statesmanship  of  our  politicians  and,  he  hoped,  of  the  Liberal 

party  would  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  settlement  which  was  going  to 

take  place,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  our  colonies  who  had  sent, 

with  great  loyaH^y,  their  mei;i  and  had  paid  their  money  for  the  defence 

of  our  country  would  have  something  to  say  with  reference  to  the 

settlement  in  South  Africa,  and  would  rightly  have  their  say.     He 

believed  that  upon  the  settlement  of  this  great  dispute  in  the  future 

would  not  only  depend  the  safety  of  our  people  in  South  Africa,  but 

also  the  cementing  together  of  the  great  colonies  which  formed  this 

great  Empire.     Speaking  of  Canada,  to  which  reference  was  made  on 

Tuesday,  the  speaker  said  he  could  speak  with  some  knowledge,  having 

resided  for  many  years  in  that  Colony  a  portion  of   each  year  and 

studied  the  politics  of  the  Dominion,  and  hoped  in  future  years  they 

would  see  South  Africa  under  similar  conditions  to  those  which  existed 

in  Canada,  and  that  the  Dutch  people  would  be  found  loyal  supporters 

of  the  British  Empire  as  the  French  were  in  Canada.     The  resolution 

would  point  where  real  statesmenship  had  to  come  in,  and  the  Liberal 

party,  as  a  united  party,  were  determined  to  do  what  was  just  not 

only  to  Briton,  but  to  Boer,  and  so  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  just 

settlement. 
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Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Morton,  M.P.,  said  he  could  not  deny  himself  the 
luxury  of  revelling   in   the  fact   that  he  was  seconding  a  resolution 
on  which  all  Liberals  must   be  agreed.     They  all  hat^  war ;   every 
Liberal  who  ever  lived  hated  war.     At  the  very  best  all  that  could  be 
said  for  it  was  that  it  was  a  •  dire  necessity.      Nevertheless,  they  were 
all  bound  to  respect  and  admire  the  power  of  self-sacrifice  wherever  it 
was  to  be  found,  and  therefore  none,  whatever  their  opinions  as  to  the 
causes  or  the  objects  of  this  war,  could  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  deny 
their  admiration  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  and   marines    who  had 
fought  so  bravely  and  so  heroically  in  the  cause  for  which  they  were 
commanded  to  fight.     But  there  was  one  bright  side  to  this  resolution ' 
which  had  already  been  alluded  to  by  the  mover  of  it,  and  which,  he 
thought,  had  stirred  all  hearts  without  any  pang  of  regret  or  remorse, 
and  that  was  the  exhibition  that  had  been  made  to  all  Europe  of  the 
union  of  the  British  race  throughout  the  world.     He  had  been  brought 
up  under  the  inspiration  of  the  writings  of  Mazzini,  and  the  very  essence 
of  Mazzini's  te€u;hing  was  the  denial  of  materialism  in  politics,  the  laying 
down,  as  the  basis  of  the  true  doctrine  of  natiopality,  that  it  was  not  geo- 
graphy that  made  nations,  but  it  was  community  of  ideas,  of  feelings,  of 
character,  and  of  blood,  and  that  same  spirit  which  he  had  been  led  to 
admire  years  ago  in  Mazzini  and  his  followers,  that  inspired  them  to  de- 
mand an  Italy  ^^  one  and  undivided,"  not  because  Italy  was  a  geogi'aphical 
cal  expression,  but  because  it  was  inhabited  by  one  people ;  that  same 
principle  he  had  always  in  his  mind  applied  to  our  own  race.     He  could 
see  no  reason  why  an  Englishman  should  be  disinherited  of  the  tradi- 
tions and  the  history  of  his  country  because  he  happened  to  occupy  a 
distant  plot  of  ground  ;  he  could  see  no  reason  why  an  Englishman  was 
less  an  Englishman  because  he  resided  in  New  Zealand  than  if  he  lived 
in  Nottingham.      In  a  way  they  had  never  realised  before,  the  whole 
of  our  people  throughout  the  world  were  animated  by  that  thought ; 
that  was  a  fact  of  significance,  aye,  and  of  far-reaching  importance.  He 
thought  he  could,  without  incurring  the  accusation  of  Jingoism  or  of 
that  vile  spirit  which  underlay  Jingoism,  say  this :  Without  pretending 
for  a  moment  that  the  nation   to  which  he  belonged,    or  the  party 
to  which  he  belonged,  or  the  section  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged, 
or  he  himself  had  succeeded  in  putting  salt  on  the  tails  of  all  the 
cardinal  virtues,  and  capturing  them  one  by  one  he  could  at  any  rate 
say  this,  that  one  of  the  most  beneficent  forces  in  the  history  of  civilisa- 
tion had  been  the  character  and  the  ideals  and  the  achievements  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.     He  rejoiced  to  know  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  that  British  race  throughout  the  world,  was  feeling  that  it  was 
united  by  common  aspirations,  common  history,  conmion  ideals,  and 
that  thereby  it  was  strengthening  itself  for  its  future  influence  in  the 
history  of  the  civilisation  of  the  world.     Just  twenty  years  ago  words 
were  spoken  in  a  peroration  of  the  first  speech  with  which  the  greatest 
leader  any  party  ever  had  opened  his  electoral  campaign — at  the  general 
election  of  1880 — that  campaign  which  was  ci'owned  with  the  most 
bnlliant  triumph  that  even  he  ever  won,  they  were  words  to  which  no 
one  could  apply  the  adjective  "  Jingo,"  but  they  were  words  which  he 
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ti-usted  had  sunk  deep  down  into  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  his 
followers,  and  wottld  influence  their  ideals  to-day.  He  said :  "I 
believe  we  are  all  united,  indeed,  it  would  be  most  unnatural  if  we  were 
not,  in  a  fond  attachment,  perhaps  in  something  of  a  proud  attachment 
to  the  great  country  to  which  we  belong  :  to  this  great  Empire,  which 
has  committed  to  it  a  trust  and  a  function  given  from  Providence  as 
special  and  as  remarkable  as  ever  was  entrusted  to  any  portion  of  the 
family  of  man ;  when  I  speak  of  that  trust  and  that  function,  I  feel 
that  words  fail  me ;  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  think  of  the  nobleness  of 
that  inheritance  that  has  descended  upon  us,  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
duty  of  maintaining  it ;  I  will  not  condescend  to  make  it  a  part  of  con- 
troversial politics ;  it  is  a  part  of  my  being,  of  my  flesh  and  blood,  of 
my  heart  and  soul ;  for  these  ends  I  have  laboured  through  my  youth 
and  manhood  till  my  hairs  are  grey ;  in  that  faith  and  practice  I  have 
lived,  in  that  faith  and  practice  I  will  die." 

After  some  remarks  from  Mb.  Hewitt  (Clapham)  the  resolution 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Registration  and  Electoral  Reform. 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Paul  (London)  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

"  Tliat  this  council  insists  that,  in  order  that  the  House  of  Commons  may 
fairly  represent  the  real  opinion  of  the  nation,  the  following  reforms  are  neces- 
sary : — The  Parliamentary  franchise  should  be  simplified,  and  the  principle  of 
'  one  man  one  vote  '  carried  out  by  the  substitution  of  registered  adult  manhood 
sntfra^e,  with  three  months'  residential  (][ualification,  in  the  place  and  stead  of 
all  existing  qualifications ;  the  disqualification  attaching  to  the  receipt  of 
temporary  parochial  relief  should  be  removed  ;  all  elections  siiould  be  held  on 
one  and  the  same  dajr,  and  the  polling  hours  extended  in  those  districts  in 
which  such  extension  is  necessary;  the  official  expenses  of  elections  should  be 
made  a  public  charge,  and  the  principle  of  payment  of  members  recognised,  in 
order  that  the  electors  may  have  the  widest  possible  choice  in  the  selection  of 
their  representatives." 

He  said  he  was  interested  to  see  that  the  National  Liberal  Federation 
had  put  into  the  resolution  the  phrase  "  manhood  suffrage/'  and  he 
thought  he  ought  to  avail  himself  of  that  opportunity  of  congratula- 
ting the  council  upon  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  but  what  about  the 
cow]  There  was  a  statute  passed  by  that  excellent  Liberal,  Lord 
Brougham,  which  provided  that  in  any  Act  of  Parliament,  unless 
otherwise  specified,  the  word  "  man  "  should  be  understood  to  include 
women.  He  did  not  know  whether  that  was  the  rule  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation,  but  he  hoped  that  it  was.  He  trusted  that,  as 
they  had  shown  yesterday  that  they  could  differ  with  good  temper,  that 
morning  they  would  show  that  they  could  agree  with  enthusiasm. 
There  was  a  sort  of  coincidental  fitness  in  his  selection  as  the  mover  of 
that  resolution,  for  in  his  younger  days,  as  a  member  of  the  Oxford 
Union,  he  had  proposed' that  the  suffrage  should  be  conferred  upon 
every  Englishman  of  full  age,  and  he  had  introduced  into  the  last 
Parliament  a  Bill  embodying  a  similar  proposal.  It  was  a  Bill  harm- 
less in  appearance,  and  beneficent  in  reality,  but  it  was  talked  out  of 
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the  House  of  Commons  by  a  Tory  lawyer,  who,  unfortunately,  under- 
stood it,  a  gentleman  who  was  then,  in  his  own  estimation,  a  master  iiL 
Israel,  and  who  now,  by  the  favour  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  a 
Master  in  Lunacy.  He  would  ask  that  meeting  if  they  had  ever  con- 
sidered the  inequalities  and  absurdities  of  the  lodger  franchise  in  this 
country  1  He  knew  something  about  it  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh^, 
because  by  a  decision  of  the  Sheriff  in  that  city  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  any  working  man  living  in  lodgings — ^that  was  to  say  anj- 
unmarried  man  of  the  working  class — to  obtain  a  vote.  Now,  he  had 
the  highest  respect  for  the  institution  of  marriage,  but  he  did  not  think 
it  should  be  a  necessary  condition  precedent  for  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise,  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  a  more  absurd  qualification  for 
the  franchise  than  the  fact  that  a  man's  landlord  lived  off  the  premises 
could  not  be  imagined.  Thousands  of  good  citizens  were  kept  off  the 
register  partly  by  this  ridiculous  restriction,  and  partly  by  the  undue- 
length  of  the  qualifying  period.  But  these  outlanders  received  no  sym- 
pathy from  the  Tory  party.  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  lend 
them  no  assistance  in  storming  the  trenches  of  the  House  of  Lords ; 
they  had  no  millionaires  behind  them,  and  so  they  had  io  come  to  the- 
National  Liberal  Federation  for  redress  of  their  great  grievance.  They 
could  see  no  intention  of  the  present  Government  to  redeem  its  pledges, 
in  regard  to  this  question,  and  he  would  make  bold  to  say  that  the 
Liberal  party  never  made  a  greater  mistake  than  they  did  during  their 
last  period  of  office,  when  they  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  legislating: 
upon  this  question.  The  Liberal  party  had  paid  and  paid  heavily  for 
that  blunder.  He  was  sure  it  was  a  blunder  which  they  would  not 
repeat.  He  earnestly  hoped  that  they  might  soon  have  an  opportunity 
of  showing  that  they  would  not  repeat  it.  The  law  of  registration  was 
quite  as  absurd  as  regarded  the  people  put  on  as  in  regard  to  the  people 
kept  off.  It  kept  off  capable  citizens  living  within  the  district  and  put 
on  a  large  number  of  citizens  certainly  not  more  capable  who  only  came 
into  the  district  for  the  purpose  of  voting.  It  was  very  unfashionable 
nowadays  to  talk  ^bout  *'  one  mcin  one  vote  "  ;  it  was  much  more  plausi- 
ble and  much  more  conmion  to  say  "  vote  khaki."  But  after  all,  wars 
and  rumours  of  wars  were  not  eternal.  This  question  of  justice  to  the 
taxpayer  would  remain  until  it  was  solved,  and  it  would  give  no  peace- 
to  any  Government  which  neglected  or  which  hesitated  to  solve  it.  For- 
it  to  be  taken  up  by  this  Association  implied  that  it  would  be  urged  on 
every  Liberal  platform,  and  a  question  urged  on  every  Liberal  platform, 
was  within  measurable  distance  of  being  settled.  There  was  another 
class  of  out-voter,  or  at  least  of  plural  voter,  of  whom  he  knew  some- 
thing, the  voters  for  the  universities.  He  did  not  think  there  were 
many  greater  absurdities  in  the  British  constitution  than  the  theory  that 
the  representation  of  the  universiti^  implied  some  special  favour  to  the- 
intellect  of  the  country.  He  would  give  an  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  university  representation  worked,  even  upon  its  present  footing. 
Mr.  Asquith  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  who  ever  came  out 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  he  had  no  vote  because  he  did  not 
choose  to  take  a  master's  degree  ;  but  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett  was  a. 
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duly  qualified  voter  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  representatives 
were  chosen  by  a  small  committee  sitting  in  London,  and  did  not 
r^resent  the  places  for  which  they  sat,  but  a  small  clique  of  Tory  busy- 
bodies,  who  knew  they  could  in  the  last  resort  appeal  to  the  bigotry  of 
the  country  clergy.  That  was  a  plain  account  of  university  re- 
presentation, and  it  was  the  worst  of  all  the  forms  of  plural 
vote  which  existed  in  this  country.  As  to  disqualification 
for  temporary  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  a  man  who  asked  for  money  out  of  a  fund  to  which 
he  had  all  his  life  been  contributing  should  be  subjected  to 
any  stigma  or  disqualification.  It  seemed  to  him  this  parochial 
relief  was  a  form  of  old-age  pension,  and  the  only  form  which  so 
long  as  a  Tory  Government  remained  in  ofBce  they  were  likely  to 
get.  All  elections  should  be  held  on  the  same  day.  That  was  a 
well-aimed  blow  directed  at  the  noble  army  of  waiters  on  Providence. 
Everybody  knew  what  an  astonishing  effect  the  defeat  of  a  well-known 
man  had  upon  the  fate  of  the  candidates  who  followed.  As  to  the 
important  question  of  expense,  the  present  law  was  a  notice,  legible  in 
every  constituency,  that  no  poor  man  need  apply.  If  the  expenses  of 
elections  were  paid  out  of  public  funds  they  would  be  very  much  lower 
than  at  present.  As  for  the  payment  of  members,  which  existed  in 
every  European  country  except  England  and  Italy,  he  had  observed 
that  those  who  regarded  it  with  most  indignation  were  Conservative 
Ministers  of  the  CroWn.  He  was  not  aware  they  had  ever  proposed  to 
perform  their  valuable  services  without  remuneration.  He  did  not 
know  that  they  showed  any  reluctance  to  accept  such  pensions  as  were 
available  after  they  left  office.  If  it  was  wrong  for  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  or  foimer  Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  receive  money  was  it 
wrong  that  a  member  of  Parliament  should  receive  proper  remunera- 
tion for  his  services?  We  were  within  measurable  distance  of  an 
appeal  to  the  country.  Liberals  did  not  shrink  from  it,  but  wished  it 
should  be  an  appeal  to  the  country  in  reality  and  not  merely  in  name. 
They  wished  that  all  who  paid  taxes  should  be  called  upon  to  express 
their  opinion,  and  if  that  were  so,  then  Liberalism  had  no  fear  of  the 
result.  They  asked  for  an  unpacked  jury  and  a  competent  tribunal. 
Before  them  Liberals  would  with  confidence  go,  whether  it  were  on  the 
foreign  or  home  policy  of  the  Government.  By  their  verdict,  and  by 
no  other,  would  they  loyally  abide. 

Mr.  Ellis  Griffith,  M.P.,  seconded.  He  said  no  matter  what  else 
they  might  differ  about,  they  were  all  agreed  upon  the  necessity 
of  Liberal  reform.  They  might  wish  for  this,  and  they  might 
wish  for  that — and,  of  course.  Liberals  wished  many  things — but  they 
would  wish  in  vain  as  long  as  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  repre- 
sent the  people  of  the  country.  There  was  another  obstacle  in  their 
way  altogether  apart  from  the  House  of  Lords.  They  should  never 
succeed  in  the  reforms  they  wanted  unless  they  made  the  House  of 
Conunons  representative  of  the  people  of  the  country.  There  were 
two  points  to  consider.     First,  they  wanted  the  widest   possible  choice 
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in  the  people  who  were  to  vote,  and,  second,  they  wanted  the  widest 
possible  scope  in  the  people  who  were  to  be  voted  for.  The  resolution 
spoke  for  itself.  Whether  manhood  included  womanhood  it  was  not 
for  him  to  say.  Some  were  afraid  of  the  phrase  "  manhood  suflErage," 
who  feared  to  degrade  the  franchise.  They  need  have  no  fear 
about  the  franchise.  There  was  no  degradation  whoever  it  might  go 
to.  What  they  proffered  would  not  enfranchise  the  slums  in  the 
country.  The  slums  had  a  vote  already.  It  was  the  class,  socially 
speaking,  known  as  artisans,  whom  they  wanted  to  give  the  vote  to, 
because  they  were  men  of  intelligence,  and,  therefore,  more  likely  to 
vote  for  the  Liberal  candidate.  When  they  had  got  the  vote  to  the 
right  people  there  was  still  the  further  difficulty  of  taking  it  away  from 
those  who  now  possessed  it,  and  ought  not  to  possess  it.  They,  as 
Liberals,  ought  not  to  forget  that  there  was,  in  spite  of  some  differ- 
ences, such  a  thing  as  the  Liberal  party,  and  they  must  not  altogether 
conceal  from  their  minds  the  effect  of  any  particular  franchise  reform 
upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  thought  that  was  quite 
legitimate  There  was  one  part  of  the  resolution  which  specially 
affected  the  fortunes  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  referred  to  the  "one  man 
one  vote  "  proposals.  That  was  the  great  reform,  from  a  tactical  point 
of  view,  that  was  required.  What  they  wanted  was  not  that  some 
men  should  vote  several  times,  but  that  all  men  should  vote  once. 
When  once  that  reform  was  secured  a  new  day  would  dawn  for  the 
fortunes  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  country.  Manhood,  not  property, 
ought  to  be  the  qualification  for  a  vote,  and  in  like  manner  brains  and 
not  property  ought  to  be  the  qualification  to  recommend  a  Parlia- 
mentary candidate  to  the  electors.  And  when  they  had  got  the  proper 
sort  of  members  the  first  duty  of  Liberals  would  be  to  throw  the 
official  expenses  of  elections  upon  the  public  funds,  so  that  the  man 
who  could  not  meet  the  present  financial  requirements  would  have  a 
chance  of  being  elected  by  his  fellow  citizens.  Until  the  Liberal 
party  took  this  matter  earnestly  in  hand  it  would  be  hopeless  for  them 
to  speak  of  other  reforms  upon  which  they  had  set  their  hearts.  That 
was  the  base,  the  bed-rock,  of  all  Liberal  reform. 

Mr.  John  P.  Thomasson  (Bolton)  said  he  would  like  to  ask  one 
question,  which  he  believed  the  Chairman  alone  could  answer  authors^ 
tively.  That  was  whether  in  his  opinion  the  word  "  manhood  "  in  the 
resolution  included  "  womanhood." 

The  Chairman,  in  reply  to  the  question,  said  he  was  quite  clear  it 
did  not,  and  he  would  give  his  rea,son  for  saying  so,  as  it  would  also 
answer  another  and  a  similar  question  which  had  been  put  before  him. 
The  Federation's  resolutions  were  always  prepared  after  consultation 
with  the  federated  associations,  and  were  forwarded  to  them  before- 
hand. They  were  intended  to  represent  what  the  views  of  the  vast 
preponderating  majority  of  the  Liberal  party  were,  so  that  their 
Ministers  and  leaders  might  know  that  if  they  brought  any  question 
forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  would  be  certain  that  they 
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would  have  to  fight  the  Tories  only,  and  not  possibly  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  own  party.  They  therefore  could  not  possibly,  after  the 
experience  they  had  had  at  their  General  Committees,  and  the  answers 
they  had  had  from  the  whole  of  their  federated  Associations — even 
those  of  them  strongly  in  favour  of  women's  suffrage  could  not 
honestly  say  that  they  believed  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Liberal  party  was  with  it. 

Mr.  Thomasson  said  that,  in  consequence  of  the  Chairman's 
decision,  he  should  like  to  point  out  that  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
women's  suffrage  was  passed  by  the  Federation  last  year,  and  he  did 
not  think  it  desirable  that  the  Liberal  party  should  go  back  upon  its 
resolution.  He  thought  women  ought  to  have  constitutional  means  of 
expressing  their  opinion  on  Parliamentary  questions. 

The  Chairman  said  he  must  correct  the  last  speaker.  A  resolution 
of  the  kind  suggested  had  never  been  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Federation  Council,  as  he  (the  chairman)  had  endeavoured  to 
explain  before.  It  had  before  the  General  Committee  of  the  Federation,, 
which  was  a  very  different  matter. 

Mrs.  Martin  (Bristol  West)  said  that  as  a  Liberal  worker,  she  felt 
that  she  could  not  allow  this  resolution  to  be  passed  without  saying^ 
something  about  it.  They  agreed  as  women  with  every  word  of  the 
resolution,  save  one.  They  thought  it  very  unworthy  and  unfair  of 
of  the  Liberal  party  that  the  word  "  manhood  "  should  be  introduced. 
They,  as  women,  contended  that  for  the  Libewal  party  to  quibble  as  to- 
whether  or  not  it  was  wise  to  include  women  in  matters  of  legislation 
was  very  unwise  of  the  party.  It  was  their  right  as  women  to  say 
what  they  required,  and  as  members  of  the  Liberal  party  they  would 
not  be  afraid  to  make  that  statement.  It  was  said  that  women  were 
legislated  for  by  their  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  at  home.  Such 
a  statement  as  that  was  certainly  worthy  of  the  Tory  party,  but  never- 
of  the  Liberal  party.  If  they  carried  out  that  argument  logically  they 
might  as  well  say  anyone,  so  long  as  he  lived  at  home,  was  legislated 
for  by  his  father.  They  wanted  Women's  Suffrage  because  they  knew 
that  men  could  not  understand  the  questions  affecting  women  as 
women  themselves  could.  They  did  not  ask  the  meeting  to  vote  against 
the  resolution,  but  it  had  been  said  that  they  must  get  the  men's  fede- 
ration more  unanimous  on  the  subject.  Those  of  them  who  agreed  with 
her — and  she  believed  there  were  a  great  many  who  did — she  would 
ask  to  go  back  to  their  associations  determined  that  they  should  send 
up  a  resolution  in  favour  of  Adult  Suffrage  with  an  unanimous  voice, 
so  that  it  might  come  before  the  next  Federation  Council  meeting. 
She  asked  for  the  sake  of  the  women  who  had  stood  nobly  by  the 
Liberal  party  that  that  party  should  do  its  best  to  see  that  no  such 
resolution  as  the  one  now  proposed  should  disgrace  the  Liberal  pro- 
gramme. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 
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House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL,  M.P.,  proposed  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  this  Council  maintains  its  firm  conviction  that  Parliament  will  never 
be  really  representative  and  efficient  until  the  House  of  Lords  is  rendered 
powerless  to  prevent  the  passing  of  any  Bill  deliberately  approved  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  depriving  the  Upper  House  of  the  power  of  veto  which 
it  at  all  times  possesses,  but  which  it  only  uses  to  defeat  or  mutilate  legislation 
passed  through  the  House  of  Commoms  by  a  Liberal  Government." 

He  observed  that  if  there  was  one  resolution  that  could  rally  the  forces 
of  Liberals  back  from  the  fratricidal  policy  of  party  civil  war  ;  if  there 
was  one  resolution  which  properly  capped  and  completed  the  one  the 
meeting  had  just  adopted  ;  and  if  there  was  one  resolution  that  could 
point  them  to  the  same  mark  for  effort  that  their  fathers  saw,  it  was 
the  resolution  about  the  House  of  Lords.  Their  forefathers,  physical 
and  mental,  fought  all  their  lives  against  odious  privilege  and  monopoly 
of  class  and  caste,  and  the  House  of  Lords  was  the  very  stronghold  and 
focus  of  odious  privilege,  monopoly,  class,  and  caste.  Continuing,  the 
speaker  said  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to  find  from  any  writer, 
speaker  or  supporter  of  the  House  of  Lords  any  adequate  argument  or 
reason  in  justification  of  its  existence.  There  was  the  theory  of 
hereditary  capacity.  But  the  latest  word  in  the  science  of  heredity 
was  that  a  father's  dominant  characteristics  descended  not  to  his  son, 
but  to  his  daughter,  so  that  every  other  generation  the  House  ought  to 
be  a  House  of  Peeresses  not  Peers.  They  were  told  that  the  House  of 
Lords  was  better  than  the  House  of  Commons  because  it  was  not  a 
talking  shop.  It  was  true  the  Lords  did  not  speak  much,  they  mumbled. 
They  were  told  that  the  House  of  Lords  performed  its  duty  with  great 
despatch.  It  was  true,  they  did.  They  often  begin  their  business  at 
half-past  four  and  finished  it  at  twenty  minutes  to  five.  He  had  seen 
the  House  of  Lords,  consisting  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal  alone  passing  Bills  and  revising  the  wisdom  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  were  told  there  was  a  continual  recruitment  in  the 
House  of  Lords  from  the  best  brains  of  the  country.  The  two  main 
avenues  to  the  House  of  Lords  were  the  Church  and  the  public-house. 
If  a  man  distinguished  himself  by  sacerdotal  pretensions  he  might 
become  a  bishop  and  sit  upon  the  bench  of  peers  spiritual,  and  if  he 
distilled  enough  whisky  he  might  become  a  Peer  and  sit  upon  the 
bench  of  peers  spirituous.  The  House  of  Lords  was  useless,  dangerous, 
and  absurd.  It  was  worse  than  a  crime,  it  was  a  blunder,  and  stood  as 
a  perpetual  incitement  to  snobbery.  They  might  get  a  strong  Liberal 
Government  together,  but  their  Bills  would  beat  in  vain  against  the 
brazen  barrier  of  the  House  of  Lords.  So  long  as  a  hereditary  House 
of  Parliament  existed  to  dictate  to  them  what  laws  should  govern  them, 
and  refuse  them  what  rights  they  might  claim,  they  were  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  Englishmen  which  their  fathers  bore. 

Mr.  G.  Greenwood  (East  Hants.),  said  that  in  rising  to  second  that 
resolution  he  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of  how  killingly  slow  was  the 
rate  of  political  progress  in  this  country.      On  this  very  subject  innu- 
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merable  resolutions  had  been  passed  by  Liberal  meetings  and  repre- 
sentative bodies  ever  since  he  could  remember  anything  of  politics. 
What  should  be  done  with  the  House  of  Lords  ?      They  had  all  heard 
of  ingenious  schemes  for  reforming  the  House  of  Lords,  some  of  them 
emanating  from  very  high  quarters.     He  thought  if  they  were  wise 
they  would  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  such  suggestions.     A  reformed  House 
of  Lords  meant  a  strengthened  House  of  Lords,  and  that  was  the  last 
thing  that  they  wished  to  see.     What  would  be  the  position  of  a  re- 
formed  House   of  Lords,    based   upon   a   brand-new   statute   of   the 
Imperial  Parliament,  in  case  of  a  conflict   (and  such  conflict  was  sure 
to  arise)  with  the  representatives  of  the  people  ?      They  would  occupy 
an  unassailable  position.     Let  them,  then,  be  chary  of  giving  new  title- 
deeds  to  this  senile  anachronism.      Their  hope  lay  in  the  weakness  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  its  irresponsible,  unrepresentative  character,  on 
the  futility  of  the  hereditary  system,  in  a  word,  in  its  inherent  absurdity. 
Some  said  abolish  the  House  of  Lords,  but  he  desired  to  see  a  practical 
measure  of  reform  introduced  which  might  have  some  chance  of  passing 
in  his  own  lifetime,  and,  if  so,  they  were  inevitably  brought  to  the  pro- 
position contained  in  the  resolution — viz.,  to  curtail  the  veto  of  the 
House  of  Lords  by  imposing  a  time  limit.      Suppose,  for  instance,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  were  passed  providing,  in  the  case  of  any  Bill  sent 
up  from  the  House  of  Commons  and  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  if  the  same  Bill  were  again  sent  up  by  the  Commons  to  the 
Lords  within  a  definite  limit  of  time,  say  in  the  next  ensuing  session, 
it  should,  upon  receiving  the  Royal  assent,  become  law,  whether  the 
Peers  agreed  to  it  or  not.  In  such  case  they  would  have  surmounted  the 
main  obstax^le  in  the  way  of  reform.     But  it   might   be  asked,  how 
could  they  induce  the  Lords  to  assent  to  such  a  measure  ?     Well,  they 
had  an  invaluable  precedent  in  what  was  done  by  Lord  Grey  in  1832. 
Lord  Grey  obtained  the  Royal  authority  to  create  as  many  new  peers 
as  might  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  passing  of  the  great  Reform  Bill. 
The  threat  was  quite  sufficient.     The  Peers  gave  way  rather  than  see 
their  gilded  chamber  swamped  by  an  influx  of  new  upstart  Peers.    Let 
a  Liberal  Minister  obtain  a  similar  authority  in  order  to  ensure  the 
passing  of  such  a  Bill  as  he  proposed.      That  done  their  object  would 
be  gained.      They  would  no  longer  be  "  ploughing  the  sands  of  the 
seashore."     They   would   not,    indeed,    have   killed  the  all-devouring 
monster,  but  they  would  have  drawn  his  fangs,  and  clipped  his  claws, 
and  rendered  him  practically  impotent  to  do  evil  in  the  future. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Land  Laws  and  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes. 

Mr.  Alfred  Billson,  M.P.,  proposed  : — 

"  That  this  council,  holding  that  the  land  should  he  utilised  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  law  as  between  landlord  and  tenant 
should  be  placea  on  an  eauitable  basis,  strongly  urges  the  necessity  for  a 
thorough  reform  of  the  lana  laws  so  as  to  secure,  amongst  other  things  (1)  the 
JQst  taxation  of  ground  values  and  mining  royalties ;  (2)  the  extension  of  the 
sjTstem  of  small  holdings  on  the  lines  already  adopted  in  the  case  of  allotments ; 
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(3)  compensation  to  town  and  country  tenants  for  permanent  improvement* 
made  during  their  tenancy  and  for  disturbance.  Further,  the  council  declares, 
the  urgent^cessity  of  talcing  adequate  maasures^or  the  proper  housing  of  tlie 
working  classes  in  town  and  country  alike,  to  secure  which  legislation  is  im- 
perative on  far  more  comprehensive  lines  than  those  of  the  Government  Bill 
now  before  Parliament." 

He  said  he  would  deal  with  the  question  of  the  taxation  of  ground 
valuers.  It  was  a  most  important  question  for  the  Liberal  party 
to  take  up.  It  was  a  matter  affecting  them  fnem  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  and  a  matter  on  which  they  were  all  united.  It 
was  not  perhaps  the  time  for  discussion,  ^.nd  they  were  met  rather  to 
reaffirm  the  resolution  passed  some  years  ago  at  the  Newcastle  Confer- 
ence. He  had  never  ceased  to  admire  the  enterprise  which  placed  that 
resolution  amongst  the  articles  of  the  Newcastle  programme  so  long 
ago.  Since  that  time  they  knew  what  progress  had  been  made.  The 
matter  came  to  the  front  whenever  a  question  of  providing  a  new  tax 
had  to  be  considered,  and  if  it  had  not  been  heard  much  of  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  was  because  we  had  a  Tory  Ministry  in  office, 
and  could  not  get  the  time  for  discussion  of  things  of  this  kind.  What 
they  all  had  to  do  was  so  to  cultivate  the  propaganda  of  this  subject 
that  up  and  down  the  country  it  should  be  alive  in  Liberal  minds,  and 
that  when  they  had  the  good  fortune  once  more  to  have  a  Liberal 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  it  should  be  his  plain  task  to  bring  in 
this  matter  in  his  first  Budget.  The  great  advantage  was  that  it  would 
not  be  a  tax  on  industry.  All  other  taxes  imposing  a  burden  on  manu- 
factured goods  or  processes  of  manufacture  tended  by  that  fact  to  injure 
the  production  of  that  upon  which  it  was  placed.  Whatever  they  taxed 
it  meant  there  was  less  work  for  the  men  to  do,  and  that  the  wheels  of 
industry  were  hindered.  The  taxation  of  ground  values  was  the  taxa- 
tion of  that  which  was  not  being  used  for  the  moment  in  regard  to  un- 
occupied land.  Here  they  would  tax  the  dead  property  to  which  the 
community  alone  gave  the  value.  The  ideal  form  of  taxation  was  to 
tax  monopoly  where  it  did  not  interfere  with  supply.  So  long  as  the 
land  was  idle  it  was  of  use  to  nobody  excepting  the  landlord  who 
owned  it.  When  the  land  was  improved  and  built  upon  and  began  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  people  then  it  was  taxed,  but  that  was 
what  they  did  not  want.  They  wanted  the  tax  to  be  placed  as  far  as 
possible  upon  the  property  to  which  the  whole  value  was  given,  not 
by  the  man  who  used  capital  upon  it,  but  by  the  community. 
Another  great  advantage  about  this  taxation  was  that  it  was  certain 
in  its  incidence.  It  was  easily  and  cheaply  collected.  They  knew  all 
about  it  and  did  not  need  a  large  army  of  Custom  House  officers  to 
collect  the  revenue.  It  was  an  ideal  war  tax,  and  had  the  advantage 
of  being  direct.  A  man  knew  what  he  was  paying  for,  instead  of 
having  his  contribution  to  the  national  expenses  wrapt  up  in  the  tea 
he  drank  or  the  tobacco  he  smoked.  In  all  these  matters,  any  of 
which  might  be  indefinitely  expanded,  the  tax  on  ground  value 
seemed  to  provide  an  impulse  which  fell  with  fairness  and  produced  a 
satisfactory  result  and  had  besides  very  important  social  advantages. 
Our  towns  were  encircled,  as  it  were,  by  a  ring  of  iron.     A  man  sat 
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down  and  held  his  land,  and  they  could  not  use  it  unless  they  paid  his 
price.  The  result  was  the  squalor  of  our  slum  and  the  way  in  which 
masses  of  the  people  lived.  The  housing  of  the  people  was  in  great 
measure  a  land  question,  and  the  land  question  was  in  great  measure  a 
question  of  land  taxation.  There  were  processes  by  which  land  could 
be  acquired  by  compulsion,  but  they  did  not  want  to  have  to  apply  to 
those  expensive  and  dilatory  powers.  They  wanted  some  gentle  kind 
of  compulsion  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  natives  in  South  Africa, 
should  put  a  gentle  pressure  on  the  owners  to  relax  a  little  of  their 
hold.  He  believed  they  should  have  it  in  the  taxation  of  vacant  land, 
If  a  man  found  to  hold  the  land  cost  him  something  every  year,  his 
tendency  naturally  was  to  bring  it  into  the  market.  They  should  not 
take  the  land  from  him,  but  if  he  chose  to  wait  he  should  have  to  pay 
for  waiting.  If  they  could  make  conditions  of  life  easier  by  bringing 
land  round  towns  into  use  and  accommodation  for  working  men's 
dwellings,  he  believed  they  should  go  a  long  way  to  solving  many  of 
the  most  pressing  social  problems  of  the  day.  He  considered  their 
wisest  way  was  to  try  to  run  as  far  as  they  could  on  the  present  lines. 
He  wanted  a  law  passed  that  for  rating  purposes  vacant  land  should  be 
included  as  well  as  occupied  land.  They  would  be  in  favour  of  a 
movement  of  this  kind,  all  the  municipalities  crpng  out  for  new 
sources  of  taxation,  all  the  working  men  who  saw  in  it  the  easing  of 
the  rates  for  fully-occupied  property,  and  it  did  not  prevent  them  going 
a  great  deal  further  when  they  had  got  it.  When  once  they  got  the 
separate  taxation  of  land,  it  was  only  the  conscience  and  courage  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  which  would  limit  the  extent  to 
which  they  would  go. 

Mb.  Clement  Edwards  (Liberal  candidate  for  Denbigh  Boroughs) 
seconded.  He  said  he  believed  at  this  moment  there  was  no  greater 
and  no  more  serious  nor  wide-extending  social  problem  with  which  the 
countiy  had  to  deal  than  the  question  of  the  housing  of  the  people. 
This  question  did  not  only  concern  the  towns,  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed. ThroughoiJt  the  length  and  breadth  of  rural  districts  there  was 
an  almost  equally  bad  problem  to  deal  with  so  far  as  housing  was 
concerned.  They  were  apt  to  overlook  the  frightful  social  evils  that 
sprang  from  bad  sanitation  and  overcrowding.  Dr.  Parr  once  said  that 
the  rate  of  mortality  was  almost  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  density  of 
the  population.  They  were  also  told  that  lunacy  grew  in  proportion  to 
the  density  of  population,  toa  He  was  inclined  to  think  the  density 
uf  population  grew  in  proportion  to  the  electoral  lunacy  of  the  people  of 
the  country.  There  was  no  gainsaying  the  frightful  social  results  from 
the  present  conditions.  They  affiescted  the  great  moral  problems,  and 
^  very  serious  aspects  from  a  mental  point  of  view«  Overcrowding 
and  insanitation  also  very  seriously  interfered  with  the  educational 
efficiency  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  country.  But  they  ought  to 
take  even  a  broader  standpoint  than  that  upon  this  question.  There 
was  no  greater  heritage  handed  down  by  our  forefathers  than  the 
^tality  and  sstrengdk  of  the  people  of  the  country,  but  we  were  doing 
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much  at  the  present  moment  to  destroy  that  vitality  and  strength  by 
allowing  the  people  to  crowd  and  herd  together  in  the  insanitary  slums 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Chaplin's  Bill  was  like  taking  a  salt  spoon  to 
dig  away  a  mountain.  It  did  no  more  than  touch  the  fringe  of  the 
question.  It  was  a  mere  sop  on  one  side  to  the  urban  districts,  and  a 
still  less  sop  to  the  rural  people.  It  was  not  sufficient  that  local  autho- 
rities in  the  great  overcrowded  towns  should  be  able  to  purchase  land 
outside  the  area  of  their  jurisdiction,  but  they  should  also  be  empowered 
to  purchase  land  and  hold  it  for  the  purpose  of  future  needs.  There 
ought  to  be  a  further  amendment  to  empower  local  authorities  to  go  to 
the  Railway  Commission  and  get  from  them  an  order  on  the  railway 
companies  guaranteeing  a  workman's  train  service  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  their  proceeding  to  build  on  the  outside  area.  The  right 
policy  of  dealing  with  the  slum  owners  was  to  go  for  the  annexation  of 
their  property,  and  the  only  basis  of  compensation  must  be  a  basis 
subject  to  the  existing  uses  to  which  the  land  was  put  at  the  time  at 
which  the  condemnation  order  was  made.  The  one  broad  principle 
that  must  guide  them  was  that  the  local  authorities  and  municipalities 
must  be  freed  and  unfettered,  so  as  to  encourage  them  in  effectively 
dealing  with  this  grave  problem.  On  the  rural  side,  instead  of  rural 
District  Councils  having  to  wait  for  the  consent  of  the  County  Councils, 
and  thus  wasting  time,  they  should  be  empowered  to  build  under  the 
Working  Men's  Housing  Act  without  the  consent  of  the  County 
Councils,  the  latter  only  being  used  where  necessary  as  a  spur  to  the 
District  Councils  to  do  their  duty.  They  should  also  go  for  security  of 
tenure,  not  only  for  farmers,  but  for  labourers,  who  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  had  a  tenancy  which  depended  upon  the  terms  of  their 
labour.  That  must  cease.  In  conclusion,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
Empire  had  been  built  up  by  the  excellent  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
condition  of  the  people  of  this  country,  but  he  predicted  that  the 
greatness  of  the  Empire  would  soon  disappear  if  the  people  continued  to 
live  in  the  slums  to  the  extent  they  did  at  present. 

Mr.  F.  Maddison,  M.P.,  in  supporting,  said  that  in  the  short  time 
at  his  disposal  he  simply  wished  to  deal  with  the  great  principle 
of  the  resolution,  out  of  which  taxation  and  land  values,  housing, 
security  of  tenure,  and  a  host  of  other  things  of  vital  impoi'tanee 
to  workers  in  town  as  well  as  in  country  might  ultimately  come. 
He  was  glad  that  in  this  resolution  they  had  been  sufficiently 
courageous  to  strike  a  strong,  solid  note  of  Radicalism.  And  he 
placed  more  value  upon  the  few  first  words  of  the  resolution  than  he 
did  upon  all  the  rest,  although  he  did  not  undervalue  the  rest,  because 
he  knew  they  must  always  have  a  practical  application  of  their  prin- 
ciples. The  resolution  said,  "  That  this  Council  holds  that  the  land 
should  be  utilised  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  as  a  whole."  That 
was  a  true  note.  They  had  their  differences  in  the  Liberal  party, 
which  were  as  old  as  the  party  itself,  and  would  live  and  die  with  the 
party,  if  ever  it  did  die,  and  he  did  not  think  they  need  concern  them- 
selves much  about  that,  but  he  believed  there  was  no  difference  upon 
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the  assertion  of  this  bed-rock  truth.  They  were  face  to  face  with  their 
old  hereditary  enemy — the  great  landed  interest  of  the  country — the 
enemy  which  the  Whigs,  to  their  eternal  honour,  although  they  were 
largely  interested  in  land,  assisted  at  times,  at  any  rate,  the  more  for- 
ward members  of  the  party  to  fight — this  interest  on  which  the  mode- 
rate Liberal  had  never  struck  a  false  note.  It  was  an  interest  which 
the  Radical  fought  instinctively.  The  proof  that  it  was  the  hereditary 
enemy  of  the  people  did  not  consist  in  declarations  from  that  platform, 
but  it  came  in  far  more  convincing  language  and  axstions  from  the 
attitude  and  from  the  legislation  of  the  Tory  party  with  respect  to  the 
landed  interest.  In  1895  the  democracy  of  this  country  was  partly 
drunk,  partly  asleep,  and  partly  awake.  The  Tories  used  this  advan- 
tage to  return  a  powerful  majority  to  the  House  of  Commons.  They, 
as  Liberals,  might  not  at  times  know  their  friends  or  foes,  but  the  Tory 
party  certainly  knew  who  were  their  friends.  No  less  than  three  and 
a  quarter  millions  of  public  money  was  going  year  by  year  by  the  votes 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  dominated  by  the  House  of  Lords  and  a 
Tory  majority,  to  the  landed  interests.  Where  was  the  money  going  ? 
To  the  Church  and  landowners,  for  they  were  both  the  same.  Between 
the  squire  and  the  parson  there  had  been  a  treaty  for  ages.  Catechisms 
were  supposed  to  teach  a  man  about  God.  Not  at  all,  but  to  teach  the 
agricultural  labourer's  child  that  it  must  know  its  station  in  life.  It 
was  to  these  interests  that  the  money  of  the  public  was  going.  He 
rejoiced  that  they  were  going  to  unanimously  assert  this  great  principle. 
There  was  another  reason  which  made  him  heartily  support  this  resolu- 
tion. They  had  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  two  parties  in  the 
State,  or  two  sections  of  thought  in  the  State,  which,  in  his  opinion,  were 
equally  bad.  First  of  all  it  separated  from  them  that  line  of  political 
thought  which  sought  always  to  preserve  a  great  privileged  ruling 
caste — that  was  Toryism.  It  told  the  Tory  party  plainly  that  the 
Liberal  party  believed  that  land  should  be  used  for  the  community 
as  a  whole.  There  could  be  no  mistake  about  that.  It  also  told  the 
revolutionary  State  Socialist  that  there  was  a  difference  between  created 
and  uncreated  wealth.  He,  himself,  took  not  a  Uttle  interest  in 
co-operation.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  co-operators  who  held  tens 
of  thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of  land  in  the  country  1  In  Derby 
alone  they  held  no  less  than  £100,000  worth  of  property,  without  any 
help  from  the  State.  What,  then,  was  the  position  1  If  they  were  to 
tell  the  co-operator  that  they  had  a  nice  little  scheme  of  their  own,  by 
which  they  would  pass  a  Bill  and  collar  his  property,  he  would  say, 
"  No,  that  won't  do  at  all ;  we  have  built  this  up  through  pain  and 
trouble,  and  we  are  not  going  to  give  it  up  to  those  gentlemen  who 
prefer  talking  and  making  poetry."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
to  say  to  him,  "  There  is  a  difference  between  created  and  uncreated 
wealth,  and  land  must  be  held  for  the  community,"  he  would  at  once 
say,  "Aye."  Therefore  the  resolution  said  that  the  land  of  this  old 
^ktherland  of  ours  was  given  by  God,  and  no  man  can  reduce  it,  or 
increase  its  extent.  He  might  transform  it  by  his  skill  and  industry, 
or  he  might  let  it  lie  idle  by  his  selfishness,  his  greed,  or  his  laziness ; 
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but  whatever  he  did,  the  extent  of  it  was  the  same  in  the  end — ^it  was 
uncreated,  and  therefore  it  should  be  the  possession  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. This  was  no  narrow  question,  but  one  affecting  manufacturers 
and  artisans  alike,  and  especially  those  classes  who  needed  their 
sympathy — the  miserable,  unskilled,  and  unpaid  labourer.  It  reached 
the  whole  compass  of  industry  and  only  hurt  one  man,  and  that  was  the 
man  who  did  nothing.  Let  them  show  the  working  classes  of  this 
country  that  the  pulse  of  the  Liberal  party  was  still  beating  in  its 
desire  to  help  the  weary  and  the  poor ;  then  they  in  the  end  would  win 
all  along  the  line. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Temperance. 

Mr.  T.  p.  Whittaker,  M.P.,  moved : — 

'*  That  this  Council  re-affirms  its  declaration  in  favour  of  the  urgency  of  an 
effective  reform  in  the  laws  relating  to  the  liquor  traffic,  and  believes  that  Lord 
Peel's  minority  report  of  the  Licensing  Commission  furnishes,  in  the  main,  a 
basis  for  practical  legislation  in  the  immediate  future  on  which  all  temperance 
reformers  should  combine  and  concentrate." 

He  said  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  prove  the  urgency  of  temperance 
reform,  because  even  the  liquor  trade  representatives  on  the  recent 
Royal  Commission  declared  that  there  was  "  a  gigantic  evil "  which  was 
a  "  national  degradation,"  and  that  great  sacrifices  should  be  made  in 
order  to  grapple  with  it.  They  were  not  asked  to  affirm  every  detail  of 
Lord  PeeFs  report,  but  to  approve  of  it  "  in  the  main."  They  could 
not  frame  a  licensing  measure  in  an  assembly  like  that ;  they  must 
accept  broad  principles.  After  referring  to  some  of  the  chief  proposals 
of  the  report,  he  said  some  of  them,  as  he  did,  desired  to  go  further 
and  do  more,  but  he  would  recommend  that  temperance  reformers  and 
Liberal  workers  should  unite  and  go  together  as  far  as  they  could  to 
secure  the  greatest  common  measure  of  reform,  taking  the  first  step 
together  with  the  conviction  that  the  next  step  would  be  easier. 
He  was  a  prohibitionist,  and  as  a  practical  politician  he  considered  that 
while  they  should  never  cease  to  preach  the  ideal,  they  should  demand  and 
secure  the  possible.  What  they  had  to  do  was  to  advocate,  agitate,  and 
educate ;  and  as  public  opinion  grew  and  advanced  they  should,  from 
time  to  time,  register  that  progress  upon  the  statute  book,  feeling  sure 
that  every  step  so  registered  would  be  a  stepping-stone  to  future  progress. 
They  had  to  bear  in  mind  that  between  the  advanced  temperance 
element  of  the  community  and  the  liquor  trade  there  lay  a  great  mass 
of  people,  not  abstainers,  many  of  whom  were  earnestly  anxious  that 
something  should  be  done  to  grapple  with  the  question.  It  was 
essential  that  they  should  have  that  body  of  opinion  and  of  votes 
behind  them  if  they  were  to  carry  an  effective  measure  of  temperance 
reform,  not  only  through  the  House  of  Commons,,  but  also  through  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  had  a  very  tender  place  in  its  heart  for  mono- 
polies, privileges  and  interests.  In  his  opinion  it  was,  therefore, 
desirable  that  they  should  combine  and  concentrate  on  Lord  Peel's 
report  as  a  practical  basis  for  immediate  legislation,  and  he  commended 
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that  to  them,  as  Liberals  in  particular,  because  he  would  suggest  that, 
unless  they  could  grapple  with  the  great  liquor  power,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  carry  many  other  important  measures.  Until  they  con- 
quered and  effectively  controlled  or  suppressed  it  all  effective  progress  in 
every  direction  would  be  blocked,  but,  if  they  were  courageous  and 
united,  they  might  strike  a  blow  at  the  greatest  barrier  which  stood 
athwart  the  pathway  of  the  nation's  progress. 

Mr.  Joseph  Rowntree  (York),  who  seconded  the  resolution,  said 
that  the  question  of  temperance  reform  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  future  power  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  he  desired  to  quote  a  few 
figures  which  might  be  familiar  to  some  of  those  present,  but  which 
served  to  illustrate  what  that  power  was.  In  each  year's  issue  of  the 
Brewers'  Almanac  there  was  a  full  list  of  members  of  Parliament,  and 
their  attitude  with  regard  to  "  the  trade  "  was  indicated  by  the  words 
"favourable,"  "against,"  or  "doubtful"  being  placed  against  their 
names.  After  the  election  of  1895,  he  found  that,  of  the  Conservative 
and  Unionist  members,  388  members  were  entered  as  "  favourable  "  to 
the  trade,  nine  as  "  against,"  and  thirteen  as  "  doubtful."  If  they 
took  the  Conservative  and  Unionist  members  for  Great  Britain  alone, 
they  would  find  only  one  marked  as  "  against."  But  of  the  Liberal 
members  172  were  marked  as  "against,"  only  five  as  "favourable," and 
two  as  "doubtful."  The  full  power  of  the  drink  trade  was,  on  their 
own  frank  admission,  directed  against  the  Liberal  party  at  the  last 
general  election — a  power  exercised  in  the  main  through  the  publican 
amongst  his  circle  of  customers.  Liberals  rightly  declined  to  treat 
this  as  a  party  question,  but  the  figures  he  had  given  showed  that  the 
initiation  in  this  reform  must  come  from  the  Liberal  party.  The  swing 
in  the  political  pendulum  would  come  sooner  or  later,  and  they  wanted, 
before  that  time  arrived,  for  the  Liberal  party  to  have  made  up  its 
mind  definitely  what  it  was  going  to  ask  for.  If  all  the  proposals  of 
Lord  Peel's  minority  report  were  passed  into  law,  it  would  not  destroy 
the  menace  of  the  trade,  but  this  fact  only  made  him  the  more  anxious 
that  Lord  Peel's  proposals  should  be  accepted,  as  they  could  not  expect 
to  reach  the  seventh  mile  before  they  had  walked  the  first.  Nothing, 
then,  could  be  more  disastrous  than  for  them,  if  they  did  not  find  in 
the  four  corners  of  those  proposals  the  basis  for  a  final  settlement,  to 
do  otherwise  than  to  give  them  their  hearty  support.  Furthermore, 
they  were  not  of  a  kind  to  excite  the  hostility  of  the  electorate,  and 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  getting  the  assent  to  them  of  the 
popular  vote. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

London  Government. 

Mr.  H.  W.  W.  Wilberporce  (Liberal  candidate  for  North  Hackney) 

moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

**  That  this  Council  cordially  supports  Mr.  Lough's  Bill  now  before  the  House 
of  Commons  to  amend  the  London  Government  Act  of  1899  by  making  women 
eligible  as  councillors  and  aldermen." 
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The  Bill,  he  said,  was  to  restore  to  women  rights  of  which  they  were 
robbed  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  fact  in  itself  that  the  Bill  had 
been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  was  sufficient  to  obtain  their 
acceptance  of  it. 

Alderman  E.  H.  Eraser,  D.C.L.,  J. P.,  (prospective  Liberal 
candidate  for  East  Nottingham)  seconded  the  resolution.  He  said 
as  the  Conference  desired  to  adjourn,  Ids  words  would  be  brief  and 
to  the  point.  The  resolution  proposed  was  supported  by  a  resolution 
of  the  committee  of  the  Federation,  which  was  passed  in  December 
last.  He  would  trace  the  history  of  the  Bill  as  it  went  through  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  as  quickly  as  possible, 
because  it  would  be  an  object  lesson  to  all  of  them  of  how  the  business 
was  transacted  in  Parliament,  a  manner  in  which  not  even  the  smallest 
town  council  in  the  country  would  allow  their  business  to  be  done.  The 
Bill  was  brought  in  last  year,  and  on  April  27th  a  London  Tory 
member  moved  an  amendment  on  Clause  2  that  no  woman  should  be 
eligible  as  mayor,  alderman,  or  councillor.  That  was  in  accordance 
with  the  Tory  member's  principles,  and  with  the  principles  of  the  Tory 
party.  The  amendment  was  lost.  Those  who  voted  for  it  were  102, 
against  129.  In  any  ordinary  assembly  they  would  have  thought  that 
this  decision  would  have  been  conclusive.  There  was  a  large  majority 
against  the  amendment.  The  question  having  been  apparently  settled, 
when  the  Bill  got  into  Committee  two  amendments  were  proposed. 
The  first  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Robertson,  the  member  for 
South  Hackney,  to  the  effect  that  they  should  exclude  women  as 
mayors.  The  amendment  was  not  aimed  at  them  as  aldermen  or 
councillors,  but  simply  as  chairmen  of  the  Council.  It  having  been 
already  determined  that  this  exclusion  should  not  take  place,  the  House 
divided  and  carried  the  amendment  by  181  against  79.  So  that 
they  decided  on  the  second  motion  exactly  the  contrary  of  what 
they  had  decided  on  the  first.  Could  anything  be  more  ridi- 
culous? On  a  second  motion  the  House  decided  by  198  votes  against 
163  that  women  should  not  be  aldermen.  So  that,  having  decided 
women  were  eligible,  they  first  decided  that  women  should  not  be 
mayors,  then  that  they  should  not  be  aldermen.  On  the  report  stage 
Mr.  Courtney  moved  "  that  no  person  shall  be  disqualified  by  sex  or 
marriage  from  being  an  alderman  or  a  councillor."  That  was  confirmed 
by  a  majority  of  35.  The  Bill  then  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
there  the  usual  fate  awaited  any  proposal  of  enfranchisement,  an 
amendment  providing  "  that  no  women  shall  be  eligible  for  such  office  " 
being  carried.  The  House  of  Commons  meekly  submitted  to  the  ruling 
of  the  Lords,  and  so  the  question  ended,  at  least  for  that  session.  The 
Bill  now  before  Parliament  proposed  to  remove  an  artificial  restriction 
aimed  against  women  sitting  or  voting  in  these  Councils.  As 
they  all  believed  that  a  Council  or  Parliament  should  be  a  true 
mirror  of  the  people,  and  should  be  representative  of  all  interests, 
so  he  believed  they  would  unanimously  vote  in  favour  of  the 
resolution. 
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Mrs.  Bracey  Wright  (Peckham)  said  she  was  charged  by  the 
Liberal  Association  of  Peckham  specially  to  support  this  resolution. 
She  also  represented  the  Metropolitan  Radical  Federation,  which  was 
a  federation  of  men  numbering  50,000,  who  were  unanimously  agreed 
upon  this  matter.  She  proceeded  to  say  that  she  was  the  only  woman 
sitting  upon  the  Camberwell  Vestry,  and  she  could  say  there  was 
plenty  of  work  for  women  on  the  vestries,  and  it  was  a  shame  the 
privilege  of  doing  that  work  should  be  taken  from  them. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Vote  of  Thanks. 

Sir  James  Reckitt,  Bart.,  proposed  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council  of  the  Federation  be  tendered  to  the 
Nottingham  Liberal  Association,  to  Alderman  Fraser  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Reception  Committee,  and  to  the  secretary  of  the  Nottingham  Liberal 
Association  for  their  admirable  arrangements  and  generous  hospitality  during 
the  visit  of  the  Federation  to  Nottingham.  This  Council  desires  also  to  place 
on  record  its  appreciation  of  the  hearty  welcome  given  to  the  Federation  by 
the  citizens  of  Nottingham  through  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Pyatt 
for  the  hospitable  reception  which  they  accorded  to  the  members  of  the 
Federation  at  the  Castle  last  evening." 

There  were,  he  said,  several  reasons  which  gave  him  satisfaction  to  move 
the  resolution.  The  first  was  because  he  was  a  native  of  Nottingham. 
It  was  true  that  it  was  sixty  years  since  he  left  Nottingham,  and,  as 
the  Sheriff  had  said,  it  had  greatly  improved  since.  Another  reason 
was  because  last  year  he  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  entertaining 
the  Federation  in  Hull.  He  must  confess  that  they  did  the  thing  very 
much  better  than  they  did  in  Hull,  and  he  was  very  glad,  if  the 
comparison  had  to  be  made,  that  he  had  not  again  to  entertain  the 
Federation  in  Hull  next  year.  It  was  with  very  great  pleasure  that  he 
moved  the  resolution. 

Mr.  a.  W.  So  AMES,  M.P.,  in  seconding,  remarked  that  in  none  of 
their  annual  visits  had  they  ever  been  treated  with  more  hospitality 
than  in  Nottingham. 

The  motion  was  carried  with  acclamation,  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Fraser  having  briefly  replied,  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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MEETING  IN  THE  VICTORIA  HALL. 

MARCH  28th,  1900. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall, 
which  had  been  specially  fitted  up  and  decorated  for  the  occasion.  The 
hall  was  crowded,  between  3,000  and  4,000  persons  being  present,  and 
the  proceedings  were  throughout  enthusiastic.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Alderman  Fraser,  D.C.L,,  J.P.  (President  of  the  West  Nottingham 
Liberal  Association). 

The  Chairman  said  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  first  to  apologise 
for  the  non-attendance  of  our  friend,  Sir  John  Tumey,  the  President 
of  the  Nottingham  Liberal  Association,  who  is  prevented  from  attend- 
ing by  the  very  serious  illness  of  one  who  is  very  near  and  very  dear 
to  him,  and  so  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  attend  here  amongst  us.  I 
have  also  to  read  a  message  from  one  whom  we  hoped  to  see  in  this 
place — the  Leader  of  Her  Majesty's  Opposition.  As  he  is,  as  you 
know,  prevented  from  attending,  he  has  sent  a  message  which  I  will 
proceed  now  to  read  to  the  meeting.     It  is  as  follows : — 

6,  Grosvenor-place,  S.W., 

27th  March,  1900. 
My  Dear  Hudson,— 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  illness,  aggravated  by  these  bitter 
winds,  prevents  me  from  meeting  the  members  of  the  Federation  to-morrow 
night.  I  must  ask  you  to  convey  to  them  my  sincere  regret  and  dis- 
appointment, and  my  conviction  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting  will  not 
suffer  from  my  absence.  I  am  sure  that  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  so  kindly  takes 
my  duty  for  me,  will  have  the  cordial  reception  which  his  services  to  the  party 
and  his  willing  response  to  the  call  upon  him  on  this  occasion  fully  deserve. 

We  are  living  in  difficult  times — times  trying  for  our  country,  and  trying 
also,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  main  political  principles  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment and  constitution  of  the  country  are  based.  I  should  have  been  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  addressing  so  large  an  assembly  of  political  friends  in  order 
to  impress  upon  them  the  duty  of  rallying  to  those  principles  and  showing  a 
united  front  in  their  defence. 

Our  opponents  twit  us  with  our  divisions.  Ever  since  I  have  had  a  share  in 
the  councils  of  the  party  I  have  been  unable  to  see  these  great  divisions. 
Minor  differences  there  may  be,  and  indeed  must  be,  in  any  thinking  society  of 
men  if  health  is  to  be  maintained  in  it.  But  instead  of  dwelling  upon  small 
points  of  difference  and  exaggerating  them,  we  ought  to  concentrate  our  energy 
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upon  these  matters  of  infinitely  greater  importance  on  which  we  have  one 
mind  and  one  heart. 

The  present  Parliament — which,  by  the  way,  has  from  the  first  been 
nothing  but  a  huge  imposture  as  representing  the  mind  of  the  country — is 
drawing  near  to  its  close.  I  would  call  upon  all  loyal  Liberals  to  strive  for 
unity,  and  they  will  soon  discover  and  prove  to  the  world  that  on  all  main 
questions  of  public  policy,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  the  great  mass  of  us  are 
substantially  agreed. 

Believe  me,  with  all  hearty  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  meeting,  yours 

very  truly, 

H.  Campbell-Bannebmak. 

Alderman  Eraser,  continuing,  said  :  Ladies  and  gentlemem,  much 
as  we  regret  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  I  am  sure  we 
shall  all  be  delighted  to  see  on  this  platform  our  old  friend  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  in  whom  we  recognise  a  man  who,  as  a  Liberal  statesman,  has  a 
very  brilliant  future  before  him.  Just  one  or  two  words  before  I  call 
upon  Sir  Edward.  Gentlemen,  only  five  years  ago  a  great  tidal  wave 
overtook  the  Liberal  party  in  this  country.  You,  all  of  you  ex- 
perienced men  of  the  party,  know  what  that  great  disaster  inflicted  upon 
us.  For  years,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  have  been  met  and  over- 
whelmed by  a  great  majority,  controlled,  if  not  led,  by  one  who  was 
once  the  relentless  enemy  of  Toryism,  but  who  is  now  submissively 
regarded  as  their  master.  Now,  gentlemen,  during  those  years  we 
have  been  unable,  except  in  very  minor  points,  to  exert  that  influence 
which  really  belongs  to  us.  We  have  seen  things  done  and  things 
omitted  to  be  done  of  which  we  entirely  disapproved.  And  not  only 
have  we  seen  ourselves  placed  in  a  helpless  minority,  but  we  have  seen 
also  those  great  principles  upon  which  we  depend  entirely  subverted. 
We  looked  for  peace,  and  what  do  we  find  *?  Nothing  but  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars.  We  looked  for  retrenchment,  and  what  do  we  find  ? 
We  have  an  abundant  extravagance  of  expenditure  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment at  least,  will  in  a  very  few  years  constitute  a  great  peril  to  this 
country.  We  want  reform,  and  what  do  we  have?  We  have  the 
rights  of  the  poor  man  thrown  aside  in  order  that  the  privileged  friends 
of  the  Government  may  receive  their  just  reward.  Now,  gentlemen, 
the  day  of  our  bondage,  like  the  tale  that  is  told,  is  approaching  to  an 
end,  and  we  see  in  the  coming  General  Election  a  gate  open  for  our 
deliverance.  We  meet  here  to-night,  I  hope,  to  receive  from  Sir 
Edward  words  of  encouragement  and  of  hope.  There  could  be  no  more 
fitting  place,  and  no  more  fitting  time,  in  which  such  words  could  be 
uttered.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  this  platform  sacred  ground.  From 
this  platform  he  thundered  denunciation  on  the  tyranny  that  existed  in 
the  Eastern  States  of  Europe.  From  this  platform  on  another  occasion 
he  eloquently  pleaded  for  the  rights  of  the  Irish.  Gentlemen,  may  the 
inspiration  of  a  great  name  and  a  great  memory  strengthen  the  hands, 
and  strengthen  the  hearts,  of  those,  as  a  party,  into  whose  charge  our 
fortunes  are  committed.     May  they  do  their  best  to  restore  the  Liberal 
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party  to  its  former  potency  and  strength,  because  every  man  in  this 
room,  every  good  sound  Liberal,  believes  that  to  the  Liberal  party  we 
look  for  those  great  eflforts  to  improve  the  well-being  and  the  security  of 
our  own  people,  our  own  kin  beyond  the  seas. 

SPEECH  BY  SIR  EDWARD  GREY. 

Sir  Edward  Grky,  Bart.,  M.P.,  who  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception,  said  :  Your  chairman  has  introduced  me  to  you  this 
evening  in  complimentary  terms — too  complimentary,  I  think,  when 
he  introduced  me  to  you  as  a  statesman.  May  I  suggest  that  on  this 
occasion  it  would  have  been  extremely  relevant  and  more  appropriate 
if  he  had  introduced  me  to  you  as  a  stop-gap  ?  I  am  sure  you  will 
understand  that  no  thought  of  impoliteness  is  in  my  mind  when  I  say 
that  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  am  present  here  this  evening.  I 
regret  it  for  yourselves,  I  regret  it  for  Sir  H.  Campbell- Bannerman's 
sake,  and  I  regret  it  doubly  for  his  sake  because  I  know  how  keen  a 
disappointment  it  is  to  him  personally. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman's  Services. 

We  have  to  make  the  best  we  can  of  the  evening,  and  let  me  say 
that  in  his  absence  at  any  rate  we  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  sentiments  towards  him.  He  has  had  to  fill  a  position  which  was 
not  of  his  own  seeking,  and  which  was  one  of  very  great  difficulty.  It 
is  a  position  which  was  not  favourably  reported  on  by  his  predecessor, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  the  difficulties  with  which  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  has  had  to  deal  have  been  less  than  those  with  which  Sir 
William  Harcourt  had  to  deal  before  him.  If  he  had  been  here  to- 
night you  would  have  given  him  a  splendid  recognition  of  the  loyalty 
and  devotion  with  which  he  has  discharged  his  task  ;  and  let  me  add 
this,  that  had  anyone  else  been  in  the  position — a  man  of  less  self- 
sacrifice  or  a  man  less  devoted  to  trying  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
party — I  am  not  sure  that  by  this  time  there  might  not  have-  been  a 
split  which  was  beyond  recall  and  beyond  repair.  We  owe  gratitude 
to  Sir  Henry  Campbell -Bannerman  that  he  has  made  great  sacrifices, 
and  has  made  these  sacrifices  with  success. 

Dissolution  Prospects. 

Many  things  have  been  discussed  in  the  last  two  days  in  Notting- 
ham, but  I  am  sure,  though  many  things  may  have  been  in  people's 
minds — amongst  ^others,  the  question  of  the  approach  of  a  general 
election, — what  you  would  like  to  know  is,  **  Is  this  also  in  the  minds 
of  the  Government  V*  1  cannot  tell  you,  but  remember  that,  even  if 
the  Government  have  no  intention  of  dissolving,  that  is  no  security 
against  their  doing  so.  This  Government  have  always  been  taken  by 
surprise.  They  were  taken  by  surprise  by  the  war  in  South  Africa. 
They  were  taken  by  surprise  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  day 
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by  the  Bill  to  prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  children.  It 
only  remains  for  them  now  to  be  taken  by  surprise  by  themselves. 
It  may  be  possible  that  they  have  no  intention  of  dissolving  at  this 
moment,  but  we  have  no  guarantee  as  to  what  they  may  do  in  the 
future.  I  would  ask  you  to  bear  this  in  mind.  I  see  continually  the 
prospect  of  an  election  written  about.  There  is  something  more  than 
prospect  in  this  matter ;  there  is  the  question  of  ethics  involved  in  it, 
the  question  of  right  and  wrong.  To  avail  themselves  of  the  military 
enthusiasm  of  the  country  in  order  to  put  on  one  side  the  discussion 
of  other  more  inconvenient  subjects  would  be  neither  a  noble  nor  a 
reasonable  course. 

The  Conduct  of  the  War. 

They  are  engaged  in  carrying  on  a  great  war.  Had  there  been 
opposition  to  them,  had  there  been  opposition  to  the  granting  of 
supplies  for  the  war,  then  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  dissolve 
while  the  war  was  going  on,  but  there  has  been  no  opposition.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  supplies  for  the  war  have  been  granted  as  a 
whole  with  both  hands — granted  faster  than  the  Government  could 
keep  pace  with  the  business  of  the  House,  so  that  there  have  even 
been  days  when  the  House  of  Commons  has  despatched  the  business 
for  which  the  Government  asked  so  quickly  that  the  Government  have 
been  scarcely  ready  with  the  provision  of  more  business.  But  is  there 
any  likelihood  of  the  House  of  Commons  ceasing  to  grant  these 
supplies  ?  There  is  no  sign  of  it.  The  House  of  Commons  has  granted 
supplies  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  war,  and  will  continue  to  grant 
these  supplies.  The  other  day  overtures  of  peace  came  from  the 
Presidents  of  the  two  Dutch  Republics.  I  wish  to  say  no  hard  words 
about  these  proposals  of  Presidents  Kruger  and  Steyn,  because  when 
the  question  is  being  settled  by  the  expenditure  of' men's  lives  hard 
words  are  out  of  place ;  but  this  I  must  say,  that  that  letter  from 
Presidents  Kruger  and  Steyn  to  Lord  Salisbury  did  not,  in  my  opinion, 
in  substance  or  in  terms  or  in  spirit  open  up  a  chance  of  peace' of 
which  the  Government  could  have  taken  advantage.  They  refused 
those  overtures,  and  the  House  of  Commons  has  made  no  protest,  and 
has  gone  on  to  vote  money.  Therefore  we  are  entitled  to  say  that 
hitherto  the  House  of  Commons  has  voted  supplies  freely  for  carrying 
on  the  war,  has  done  everything  in  its  power  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  and  will  continue  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government.  So  we  are  entitled  to  say 
to  the  Government,  "  Finish  the  job  you  have  in  hand." 

A  Necessary  Condition  of  Dissolution. 

I  say  this,  that  if  the  Government  dissolve  before  they  are  in 
military  occupation  of  both  Republics,  or  before  at  any  rate  they  have 
forced  both  Republics  to  lay  down  their  arms,  then  they  will  lay 
themselves  open  to  the  charge  that  in  a  grave  emergency  of  public 
affiiirs  they  forced  an  election  because  they  cared  more  for  snatching  a 
party  victory  than  for  the  public  interests.     I  resent  the  assumption 
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that  this  year  of  all  others  an  election,  which  is  not  required  in  the 
public  interest,  is  to  be  hurried  on  for  party  purposes.  In  ordinary 
times  there  might  be  some  inducement  for  the  Government  to  dissolve. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  Unionist  circles  on  this  question,  and 
yesterday  there  was  a  discussion  which  I  have  no  doubt  did  not  pass 
unobserved  in  Government  circles.  I  think  in  ordinary  times  the 
Government  might  be  induced  to  dissolve,  but  these  are  not  ordinary 
times,  and  the  tirst  duty  of  the  Government  is  the  public  interest. 

The  Issues  of  General  Elections. 

Do  not  be  quite  sure  that  if  an  election  came  upon  us  to-morrow 
it  would  find  Liberals  so  disunited  as  p^ple  suppose.  Elections  have 
a  great  power  to  concentrate  men's  minds.  It  is  true  we  have  had 
divisions  about  foreign  affairs,  and  at  the  present  moment,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  foreign  affairs  and  colonial  affisiirs  are  not  usually 
subjects  upon  which  elections  turn.  A  little  time  ago  Lord  Curzon, 
when  he  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  held  out 
hopes  to  the  country  that  with  his  party  in  office  foreign  difficulties 
would  disappear,  that  everything  would  go  smoothly,  and  that  there 
would  be  little  need  for  them  to  be  discussed  with  excitement  in  the 
country.  Circumstances  have  made  that  statement  of  Lord  Curzon's 
a  most  unfortunate  one,  considering  the  time  at  which  it  was  made, 
but  in  substance  that  should  be  true  in  ordinary  times.  I  remember 
now  four  elections  in  which  I  have  taken  part,  and  in  not  one  of  them 
were  foreign  or  colonial  affairs  the  chief  or  absorbing  interest,  and  in 
not  one  of  them  did  they  divide  the  party.  Let  us  be  interested  in  all 
foreign  affairs,  but  remember  it  is  not  a  normal  or  healthy  sign  for 
foreign  affairs  to  create  differences  between  parties,  or  in  sections  of 
them  Then  as  quiet  times  come  bear  in  mind  this,  that  all  through 
these  troubles  there  has  been  no  division  in  the  Liberal  party  on 
home  affairs.  I  am  not  sure  whether  if  we  had  an  election  to-morrow 
it  would  turn  entirely  upon  South  Africa.  I  think  you  would  find 
before  a  week  had  passed  that  other  subjects  had  begun  to  creep  into- 
election  topics. 

Social  Questions. 

The  other  day  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  was  introduced  for 
extending  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  to  agricultural 
labourers.  There  was  not  much  time  to  talk  about  it ;  it  came  on 
late  in  the  afternoon,  but  in  the  little  time  there  was  there  occurred,, 
not  a  debate  nor  a  discussion  but  a  demonstration.  The  Government 
and  private  members  were  positively  tumbling  over  one  another  in 
eagerness  to  show  their  enthusiasm  for  this  Bill.  What  was  it  that 
made  the  pot  of  their  enthusiasm  boil  over  so  ?  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised, if  an  election  occurred  to-morrow,  if  in  some  election  addresses 
you  found  references  made  to  this  Bill  and  to  the  speeches  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of  the  Bill.  And  as  that  would  creep  in 
so  I  think  some  other  subjects  would  creep  into  an  election  discussion. 
It  is  true  that  the  legislation  of  the  Government  this  year  provides  us 
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with  very  little  material.  We  have  a  Factory  Act  before  us,  of 
which  it  is  rather  difficult  to  make  out  whether  it  goes  forward  or 
backwards.  We  have  a  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  to 
which  I  should  like  to  be  complimentary,  but  to  which  I  can  only  be 
complimentary  as  one  would  be  to  a  Chinese  lady's  foot,  admiring  it 
for  its  smallness  rattier  than  for  its  utility. 

Absentee   Legislation. 

But  the  legislation  of  the  Government  is  remarkable  specially 
for  its  absenteeism.  It  is  the  measures  which  are  absent  which  we 
miss  ;  it  is  of  those  we  are  thinking.  There  is  the  question  of  old  age 
pensions.  They  were  the  people  who  were  to  give  so  much  attention 
to  that.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  told  us  that  on  these  subjects  of 
social  reform  for  the  purposes  of  practical  action  you  required  the 
attention  which  the  Unionists  would  give  if  they  were  permitted  to 
return  to  power,  and  one  gentleman  on  the  Conservative  side  went  so 
far  as  to  say,  ''  I  shall  support  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  for  old  age 
pensions."  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  has  disappeared,  and  when  we 
search  for  it  and  inquire  after  it  we  are  told  not  to  bother,  not  to 
search,  not  to  inquire,  that  it  is  not  lost  but  that  it  never  had  any 
existence  at  all. 

The  Need  of  Temperance  Reform, 

There  is  the  temperance  question.  This  is  one  of  admitted  urgency. 
Our  drink  bill  is  far  too  great.  We  live  in  times  of  great  competition 
and  great  pressure.  Every  year  the  competition  will  become  more 
severe,  and  on  what  will  our  success  depend?  On  maintaining  the 
efficiency  of  our  race.  The  temperance  question  is  bound  up  with 
maintaining  that  efficiency.  No  one  can  say  how  great  is  the  waste 
at  present  in  this  country  from  the  excessive  expenditure  in  alcoholic 
drinks.  Year  by  year  this  goes  on,  but  no  reform  has  been  brought 
about.  Do  not  suppose  for  one  moment  that  if  people  drank  less  in 
this  country  wages  would  fall,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Every  trade 
union  would  be  more  powerful  to  raise  the  standard  of  wages  and  the 
condition  of  the  workers.  Every  home  being  pure  we  should  find  that 
other  desires  had  taken  the  place  of  desires  for  intoxicating  drink. 
This  would  increase  efficiency,  would  increase  wages,  and  would  main- 
tain a  higher  level  of  comfort  and  a  higher  standard  of  life  altogether. 
Everywhere  reform  is  needed;  everybody  demands  it.  The  Royal 
Commission  demand  it ;  they  emphasised  it.  But  nothing  is  done. 
Why?  I  say  because  this  Government  has  shown  itself  to  lack  the 
moral  courage  to  deal  with  it.  If  they  have  not  the  courage  with  a 
majority  of  150,  how  large  a  majority  would  it  take  to  give  it  them  ? 
If  the  Government  showed  now  any  disposition,  or  even  when  the 
election  comes  if  it  shows  any  disposition  to  bring  forward  any  prac 
tical  reforms  I  am  willing  to  modify  my  statement  in  regard  to  its 
courage ;  but  the  latest  definition  we  have  had  of  its  policy  is  that  of 
"  judicious  hesitation." 
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We  have  b/^o.  hesitating  for  30  years  at  least  in  the  matter.  It 
is  time  we  to6K  to  heart  the  lesson  of  the  last  30  years.  The  lesson  is 
a  twofold  one.  First  of  all,  any  reform  proposed  must  be  a  moderate, 
practical  reform.  We  have  spent  too  much  time  in  demonstrating 
what  cannot  be  done.  Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  proving  what  can 
be  done. .  But  the  next  part  of  the  lesson  is  that  whatever  is  done  let 
it  be  done  soon.  In  all  the^e  years  that  have  passed  the  question  has 
been  becoming  more  urgent  and  more  difficult.  As  the  vested  interest 
extends,  as  it  grows  not  merely  in  extent  but  in  length  of  time,  so 
things  which  were  possible  30  years  ago  have  become  impossible 
to-day,  and  what  is  possible  to-day  may  be  impossible  in  another  ten 
years'  time.    That  is  the  moral  of  the  last  30  years. 

Mr.  Acland  and  Education. 

Now  there  is  work  before  us — for  the  liiberal  party.  As  I  was 
coming  down  in  the  train  to-day  I  read  in  an  evening  newspaper  two 
things,  in  separate  columns,  one  after  the  other  One  was  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Acland,  our  late  Minister  for  Education.  The  other 
thing  which  I  read  was  an  account  of  the  proceedings  yesterday  at  the 
National  Liberal  Federation.  The  interview  with  Mr.  Acland  brought 
forcibly  home  to  me  what  we  all  of  us  feel — what  a  great  loss  he  is  to 
the  party — how  much  he  cared  for  real  work,  for  getting  social 
reforms;  how  much,  for  instance,  he  cared  for  education,  and  how 
little  for  making  party  capital  out  of  it ;  and  it  suggested  to  me  how 
much  work  there  was  still  to  be  done  of  that  kind,  in  the  spirit 
in  which  Mr.  Acland  did  it.  Then,  as  I  read  the  proceedings  yester- 
day, one  could  not  help  a  feeling  of  pity  that  so  many  elements  should 
stand  between  the  Liberal  party  and  the  work  we  have  to  do  at  home. 

The  New  Education  Code. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  this  new  Education  Code  with  which 
Mr.  Acland  dealt.  It  is  urgent ;  it  is  before  the  country  to-day,  and 
will  be  before  the  House  of  Commons  to-morrow.  Amongst  other 
things  it  apparently  settles  that  the  best  child  in  Scotland  is  worth 
half-a-crown  more  than  the  best  child  in  England.  I  hope  you  will 
not  accuse  me  of  Jingoism  when  I  say  I  feel  that  to  be  an  affront  to 
my  country.  This  Code  will  give  more  money  to  rural  schools — I 
do  not  object  to  that — but  it  will  give  more  money  to  Voluntary  schools. 
I  do  not  object  to  that  so  much,  but  we  must  have  popular  control  over 
Voluntary  schools.  Our  objection  is  that  so  much  money  is  given  to 
Voluntary  schools  that  in  some  cases  there  is  an  undue  proportion 
given  to  them.  In  rural  districts  there  is  amongst  many  men  apathy 
with  regard  to  this  subject.  At  the  Bloemfontein  Conference  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  asked  Mr.  Kruger  to  give  the  Outlanders  some 
representation,  not  predominant  representation,  but  some  control  over 
affairs.  That  is  exactly  what  has  been  asked  for  from  Voluntary 
schools.     Not  long  ago  Mr.  Lloyd-George  made  that  demand  in  the 
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House  of  Commons.  Now,  I  am  sure  that  Sir  Alfred  Milner  at  the 
Bloemfontein  Conference  had  not  the  least  idea  that  he  was  following 
the  example  which  had  been  set  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  I  am 
equally  sure  Mr.  Lloyd -George  had  no  suspicion  whatever  that  he 
resembled  Sir  Alfred  Milner.  And  I  am  equally  sure  also  that  the 
Government  have  not  the  least  suspicion  that  in  this  question  of 
education  they  have  been  entirely  Krugerite,  because  they  have 
refused  to  give  in  Voluntary  schools  even  that  "influence  without 
control/'  which  was  exactly  what  Sir  Alfred  Milner  asked  at  the 
Bloemfontein  Conference.     That  in  the  first  place. 

The  "  Block "  Grant  Principle. 

My  second  point  about  this  new  Code  is  this.  The  block  principle 
which  it  introduces  in  grants  is  a  good  principle;  the  teachers 
approve  of  it,  and  I  understand  why  they  approve  of  it.  We  have  not 
all  been  teachers,  but  we  have  all  been  taught  and  understand  some- 
thing about  the  matter.  The  great  drawback  in  education,  both  for 
teachers  and  taught,  is  dulness.  Now,  the  block  grant  will  give  a 
good  teacher  more  elasticity,  more  scope,  more  variety,  more  power  to 
make  education  thorough,  without  turning  a  child  into  a  machine  for 
earning  the  grant.  That  is  good  for  the  ^teacher.  But  bear  in  mind 
that  teachers  are  human,  and  managers  of  schools  are  human,  and 
being  human  they  are  unequal,  and  the  indifferent  are  not  as  good  as 
the  best.  You  have  the  best,  you  have  the  average,  and  you  are 
bound  to  have  some,  both  managers  and  teachers,  who  are  below  the 
average.  In  the  new  Code  my  objection  is  this,  that  while  the  block 
grant  is  a  principle  to  be  encouraged  and  to  be  maintained,  there  is 
little  guarantee  in  the  Code  for  efficiency — too  little  to  ensure  that  the 
inferior  schools,  which  are  dropping  behind,  are  kept  up  to  the  mark. 
The  diflFerence  between  the  two  schools  in  the  Code  is  only  a  shilling 
per  head.  That  seems  to  me  not  enough.  You  will  have,  under  the 
block  grant  principle,  to  have  more  stringent  inspection.  I  think  you 
also  ought  to  have  more  inducements,  so  that  the  bad  school  is  more 
penalised  if  it  falls  behind  and  is  inefficient. 

The  Best  Schools  Discouraged. 

My  third  criticism  is  this,  that  as  the  Code  stands  at  the  present 
the  best  schools  would  be  discouraged.  The  best  schools,  be  they 
Voluntary  or  Board  schools,  will  not  be  able  to  earn  so  much  as  before. 
They  say  some  of  these  Board  schools  are  very  expensive ;  that  they 
have  outstepped  the  proper  limits  of  elementary  education.  What  if 
they  have  ?  They  have  been  doing  excellent  pioneer  work — pioneer 
work  which  there  was  nobody  else  to  do.  That  work  ought  not  to  be 
discouraged.  Even  to-day  I  had  a  letter  from  a  master  of  a  large 
school,  in  which  he  said  this  :  "  If  my  managers  have  to  face  a  loss  of 
2s.  a  head  on  average  attendance,  how  can  they  be  expected  to 
maintain  the  school  in  its  present  state  of  efficien6y  1 ''  That  comes 
from  the  master  of  a  really  good  school.  That  is  the  discouraging 
effect  produced  upon  him  by  this  new  Code.     Don't  you  think  that  in 
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introducing  the  block  grant  and  making  it  easier  for  poorer  schools,  in 
giving  more  money  to  schools  which  need  it  most,  we  ought  not  to 
discourage  those  which  have  been  doing  work  at  the  very  top  ?  You 
need  to  continue  the  inducement  to  teachers  and  pupils  to  carry  on  the 
work.  We  have  been  talking  lately  of  pi*omotion  from  the  ranks.  We 
know  what  the  elFect  was  in  Napoleon's  army,  when  every  private 
soldier  felt  it  to  be  possible  that  he  carried  a  marshal's  baton* 
Education  is  the  means  by  which  people  get  promotion.  You  want 
people  to  feel  that  the  children  of  the  poorest  may  be  able,  if  clever 
enough,  to  rise  above  the  class  in  which  they  were  born  to  the  higher 
oflfices  of  life.  But  if  you  are  to  do  that  you  must  not  discourage  this 
work  which  the  primary  schools  have  been  doing. 

The  Intentions  of  the  Government. 

I  speak  on  this  subject  with  reserve.  It  may. be  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  still  in  their  minds  the  introduction  of  something  like  a 
higher  primary  grant,  which  will  take  the  place  of  that  of  which  they 
are  now  depriving  the  schools.  If  they  have  anything  of  that  kind  in 
reserve  the  sooner  it  appears  the  better.  The  other  day  a  question 
was  asked  in  the  House  of  Ijords  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Code.  To 
extract  information  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  the  House  of 
Lords  is  not  an  easy  matter.  Sometimes  in  the  House  of  Lords  they 
are  referred  to  Paris  for  information.  On  this  occasion  they  were 
referred  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  trust  that  there  we  shall 
hear  something  which  will  give  us  some  reason  to  suppose  ^hat  the 
Government  have  in  their  minds  something  which  may  remove  the 
j?rievance. 

Finance. 

Now  as  to  the  subject  of  finance.  Finance  is  becoming  a  very 
important  question.  I  have  spoken  about  what  education  might  do  in 
providing  something  by  which  people  might  rise.  Our  expenditure  is 
increasing  enormously.  The  expenditure  on  the  Navy  was,  I  consider, 
necessary,  but  I  do  find  fault  with  the  three  million  of  doles  they  have 
^iven  away.  We  have  always  found  fault  with  this,  because  we 
believe  that  they  were  not  justified,  and  that  they  were  not  giving  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  get  public  value  for  the  money.  But  the  country 
was  very  prosperous  at  the  time,  and  it  allowed  these  three  millions  a 
year  to  pass  with  very  little  protest.  I  remember  that  at  the  time 
Lord  Rosebery  did  make  one  protest.  He  made  it  in  1896.  He 
said  :  "  You  are  spending  money  with  both  hands  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace.  ...  Is  Lord  Salisbury  quite  sure  that  he  will  not  want 
any  money  for  South  Africa  1 "  Those  words  have  come  very  true, 
and  to-day  we  regret  more  than  ever  the  three  millions  to  which  the 
country  has  been  pledged  in  doles. 

The  Expenses  of  the  War. 

We  have  borrowed  some  £43,000,000  in  connection  with  this  war. 
That  £3,000,000  a  year  would  have  provided  interest  and  a  sinking 
fund  on  the  money  which  we  have  had  to  borrow.     I  do  hope  we  shall 
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all  do  our  best  to  hold  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  his 
word,  for  this  loan  ought  to  be  paid  off  in  a  limited  number  of  years. 
Do  not  let  us  put  the  cost  of  this  war  upon  posterity ;  it  would  be 
unworthy  for  us  to  do  that.  Do  not  let  us  shrink  from  the  taxation 
which  is  required  to  pay  for  it.  Whatever  your  opinion  about  the 
merits  of  the  war,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  in  this,  that  the 
burden  of  it  ought  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  country. — {^'Get  it 
hack."^  Oh,  get  as  much  as  you  can  back  from  the  gold  mines  after- 
wards— by  all  means,  but  you  must  finish  the  war  first,  and  until 
those  repayments  can  be  got — and  I  don't  know  how  much  we  shall 
be  able  to  get — let  us  get  as  much  as  we  possibly  can ;  don't  let  us 
shrink  from  the  taxation,  because  it  is  wholesome.  I  would  not  have 
any  class  in  this  country  suppose  that  war  is  cheap.  War  is  a  serious 
thing,  and  it  ought  to  be  felt  to  be  so.  I  don't  in  the  least  regret 
that  extra  taxation  has  been  incurred.  Whether  we  can  get  the 
whole  of  it  from  the  gold  mines  or  not,  let  us  lay  dow^  this  principle — 
that  this  is  not  a  war  which  should  be  made  a  permanent  charge  upon 
the  National  Debt.  It  is  not  a  war  which  has  strained  our  resources, 
as  a  great  European  war  would  do.  It  is  a  war^  I  think,  undertaken 
in  the  interests  of  the  Empire.  (Cries  of "  No  ").  I  am  coming  to 
the  question  of  the  merits  of  the  war  later  on,  if  you  will  allow  me ; 
but  for  the  present  I  ask  you  to  agree  with  me.  Let  the  present 
generation  make  it  our  pride  that  when  we  look  back  upon  the  part 
we  have  taken  in  public  affairs  we  shall  be  able  to  feel  that  we  are 
handing  down  to  future  generations  the  glorious  inheritance  we  have 
received  consolidated,  strengthened,  richer,  and  less  burdened  than  we 
received  it. 

Imperialism. 

That  brings  me  to  the  question  of  Imperialism.  Dr.  Spence 
Watson,  amongst  other  things,  said  two  which  I  will  recall  to  you. 
He  said  there  were  great  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Liberal  party. 
He  also  said  he  hoped  those  who  differed  in  opinion  would  remember 
the  ties  of  old  comradeship.  Dr.  Watson  is  very  close  to  me  in  old 
comradeship.  We  belong  to  the  same  part  of  the  country,  and  though 
I  do  differ  from  him  in  opinion  on  some  points,  whenever  I  differ 
it  only  brings  home  to  me  the  more  that  never  can  I  for  a  moment 
forget  the  personal  affection  and  esteem  and  regard  in  which  he  is  held 
by  everyone  who  knows  him.  I  would  never  speak  of  any  opinion 
which  he  held  without  respect,  or  deal  with  it  in  any  way  with 
animus,  but  I  do  say  I  do  not  share  in  his  dislike  of  the  word 
"Imperialism."  We  do  not  always  mean  the  same  thing  when  we 
use  the  word  "  Imperialism."  Now  which  is  the  most  striking 
instance  we  have  had  of  Imperialism  lately  ?  The  most  striking 
instance  to  my  mind  is  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  union 
between  ourselves  and  our  self-governing  colonies.  You  will  hear 
plenty  of  that  at  the  next  election.  Well,  when  you  hear  it,  please 
remember  that  these  self-governing  colonies  are  not  entirely  the 
creation  of  the  Conservative  party. 
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Liberalism  and  the  Colonies. 

The  hopes  which  we  have  realised  of  union  with  the  self-governing 
colonies  were  not  hopes  which  the  Conservatives  were  the  first  to 
share.  Lord  Salisbury  himself  has  told  us  that  he  looked  upon  their 
free  institutions  with  misgiving  when  they  were  first  established, 
though  he  has  in  the  fullest  manner  admitted  the  success  of  them 
since  ; — but  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  spoke  of 
them  as  "  those  wretched  colonies,  which  will  all  be  independent  too  in 
a  few  years,  and  are  a  millstone  round  our  necks."  I  admit  that  was 
said  fifty  years  ago ;  but  does  not  that  prove  that  what  has  brought  us 
close  to  the  colonies  was  not  the  Tory  hopes,  not  the  Tory  aspirations, 
of  fifty  years  ago,  but  the  faith  with  which  Liberal  principles  were 
applied  in  those  years  ?  It  used  to  be  thought  that  our  colonies  might 
be  afraid  of  the  connection,  from  a  fear  that  the  foreign  policy  dic- 
tated from  London  might  plunge  this  country  in  a  war  of  which  the 
colonies  might  share  part  of  the  burden  and  yet  the  war  be  about  a 
question  in  which  they  were  not  directly  interested.  That  fear  has 
passed  away,  because  it  is  apparent  that  in  all  the  complications  of 
foreign  affairs  at  least  as  many  arise  from  questions  in  which  the 
colonies  are  interested  as  from  questions  which  interest  the  Mother 
Country  alone,  and  there  are  frequent  complications  in  foreign  affairs 
which  could  not  exist  if  it  were  not  that  our  Empire  was  so  great  and 
the  interests  of  our  colonies  so  many.  What  has  been  the  result  ? 
Why,  it  has  made  the  whole  Empire  begin  to  feel  that  the  interest  of 
one  part  is  the  interest  of  the  whole.  May  I  express  the  hope  that 
now  the  Australian  colonies  have  joined  themselves  into  a  common- 
wealth that  the  Bill  realising  their  aspirations  will  soon  come  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  it  will  be  a  fitting  acknowledgment 
of  the  value  which  we  attach  to  their  sentiments  if  the  Government 
finds  itself  able  to  do  what  we  know  i£  is  their  wish — namely,  to  pass 
their  Constitution  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  framed  it  for 
themselves. 

The  Disturbances  at  Peace  Meetings. 

I  come  to  the  subject  of  the  war,  and  I  will  try  not  to  be  very 
long.  I  may  say  one  or  two  things  on  which  you  differ  from  me.  If 
so  I  must  ask  your  patience.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  certain  by-product 
of  this  war  which  I  detest,  and  it  is  the  disturbances  and  unseemly 
riots  which  have  occurred  elsewhere.  They  were  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  the  other  day,  and  the  Government  gave  an  answer 
to  questions  on  the  subject.  I  wonder  what  a  rioter  would  have  felt 
after  reading  the  answer.  I  think  he  would  have  felt  this — that  he 
had  done  a  foolish  thing  and  an  unwise  thing,  but  that  there  were  a 
great  many  excuses  to  be  made  for  nim,  and  that  people  must  not  be 
surprised  if  he  did  it  again.  That  answer  produced  a  debate,  and  I 
am  not  surprised  at  the  debate,  as  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  it. 
It  is  not  a  question  merely  of  the  right  of  free  speech  and  public 
meeting  in  this  country.  That  is  valuable,  but  I  admit  that  sometimes 
public  meetings  are  disturbed.     I  have  known  it  occur  in  my  own 
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case,  and  I  have  gone  away  feeling  that  no  doubt  free  speech  had  been 
violated,  but  that  there  were  compensations,  for  when  one's  own 
speech  is  inaudible  or  cannot  be  delivered,  one  looks  forward  to  the 
next  occasion  feeling  that  the  pains  of  preparation  will  be  greatly 
spared.  But  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  right  of  free  speech. 
Take  the  instance  of  Scarborough  the  other  day.  There  was  no  public 
meeting  in  that  case.  A  private  conference  was  being  held  by  men  of 
high  character.  The  conference  was  broken  up  ;  their  property  was 
wrecked ;  their  persons  were  attacked.  The  riot  did  not  stop  there  ; 
it  went  on  to  attack,  I  am  informed,  the  houses  and  the  property  of 
people  who  had  no  connection  whatever  with  public  affairs.  I  hope 
many  of  you  have  read  the  statement  which  was  put  out  from  Scar- 
borough by  those  who  had  suffered  the  other  day.  If  not  get  it  and 
read  it.  It  is  full  of  deep  and  noble  feeling,  and  nobody  can  read  that 
statement  without  feeling  what  a  shame  it  is  that  men  of  that  kind 
and  that  character  should  have  been  subjected  to  obloquy,  to  abuse, 
to  insult,  and  to  assaults.  It  rests  with  the  local  authorities  of  Scar- 
borough to  do  what  they  can  to  clear  their  town  from  the  bad 
reputation  of  that  riot  by  making  an  example  of  at  least  a  few  of  the 
leading  offenders,  and  if  they  will  not  do  that  then  I  think  the 
Government  ought  to  use  whatever  means  are  at  their  disposal  to  bring 
home  to  the  local  authorities  that  their  conduct  has.not  been  dignified, 
and  their  police  not  efficient.  In  that  you  will  all  agree — and  what 
comes  next  is  a  far  more  pleasant  topic. 

The  Conduct  of  the  Army. 

You  will  all  agree,  at  least  I  think  so,  that  the  conduct  of  our 
army  in  the  field  has  been  splendid.  We  like  to  look  back  to  the 
times  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  then  to  the  times  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  to  know  how  British  officers  and  troops  fought  for 
them,  to  reflect  how  much  we  have  gained  in  knowledge,  in  civilisation, 
in  refinement,  in  wealth,  and  even  in  luxuries  since  those  days,  and 
then  to  look  upon  what  has  happened  lately.  I  feel  that  our  officers 
and  men  are  as  strong  in  fibre,  in  constitution,  and  in  courage — but  I 
would  add  one  word.  Even  beyond  fighting  qualities  I  would  ask  you 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  recognition  first  of  all  to  Lord  Roberts's  general- 
ship and  military  success,  but  also  a  tribute  to  the  qualities  which  he 
is  showing  as  a  pacifier.  He  has  won  great  victories,  and  he  has 
shown  he  knows  how  to  make  the  most  of  them  by  following  them  up 
quickly.  Lord  Roberts  has  shown  also  that  wherever  he  goes, 
wherever  victory  is  won,  wherever  he  is  in  occupation  of  the  country 
he  has  endeavoured  to  leave  not  merely  peace  but  confidence  behind 
him.  I  am  as  strong  as  anyone  for  carrying  on  this  war  to  the  end, 
but  let  us  also  remember  that  after  war  comes  peace.  For  that  we  are 
already  beginning  to  prepare. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Now  let  me  say  one  word  on  another  subject,  also  connected  with 
South  Africa.  There  have  recently  been  published  in  newspapers 
certain  statements  purporting  to  be  speeches  or  opinions  coming  from 
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Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes.  (Dissent)  No,  do  not  let  us  have  any  demonstra- 
tions. Mr.  Rhodes  has  been  through  great  trials  and  great  suffering. 
Bear  in  mind  that  we  have  not  just  stood  the  siege  of  Kimberley. 
But  what  I  wish  to  say  is  this.  If  those  statements  be  correct  I 
regret  both  the  tone  and  the  substance  of  them.  If  they  are  correct 
as  attributed  to  Mr.  Rhodes  I  resent  them.  If  they  are  not  correct 
they  should  never  have  been  published. 

The  War. 

Now  a  word  on  the  subject  on  which  we  have  not  unanimity— the 
merits  of  the  war.  I  think  those  who  hold  that  this  country  is  not 
entirely  blameless  for  this  war  speak  their  minds  strongly.  I  am  not 
surprised.  But  let  them  bear  in  mind  that  if  they  feel  called  upon  to 
speak  strongly,  no  less  do  people  feel  called  upon  to  speak  strongly 
when  they  feel  that  their  country  is  in  the  right.  But  I  must  say 
that,  reading  the  reports  of  what  happened  yesterday,  I  could  not 
help  reflecting,  coming  down  in  the  train,  what  a  good  thing  it  was 
that  I  possessed  neither  rhetoric  nor  eloquence,  because  if  I  did  I 
should  make  things  so  much  worse.  Therefore  what  I  have  to  say  to 
you  I  will  say  quietly,  and  say  it  moderately,  because  I  really  believe, 
if  you  will  only  lay  aside  for  a  moment  the  merits  of  the  war,  and 
consider  the  spirit  in  which  the  settlement  should  be  approached,  we 
may  find  more  agreement  about  that  than  we  have  done  about  what 
was  the  past. 

The  Settlement  after  the  War. 

We  shall  soon  be  iii  military  occupation  of  both  the  Republics. 
When  that  time  has  come  there  will  be  two  alternatives.  One  is  that 
you  should  restore  their  independence.  I  have  pointed  out  else- 
where, on  another  occasion,  some  of  the  difficulties  attaching  to  that. 
I  understand  the  desire  to  preserve  Dutch  nationality,  but  after  the 
war  is  over,  when  industry  has  resumed  its  course^  the  majority  will 
not  be  of  Dutch  nationality,  as  it  was  before.  Before  the  war  the 
nationalities  which  were  not  Dutch  in  the  Transvaal  outnumbered  the 
Boers  by  two  to  one.  You  are  not  going  to  preserve  Dutch  nation- 
ality simply  by  giving  independence,  and  I  should  like  to  know  if 
independence  is  given  how  you  are  to  ensure  that  we  shall  not  have 
this  trouble  over  again.  The  other  alternative  is,  of  course,  the 
British  flag — to  declare  them  British  territories.  What  I  have  to  say 
to  you  upon  that  point  is  this.  I  raise  no  objection,  but  I  say 
remember  that  that  is  very  easy.  That  is  simply  to  be  done  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen.  I  am  myself  of  opinion  that  after  the  war  is  over 
the  Imperial  paramountcy  which  we  had  before  will  have  to  be  turned 
into  Imperial  control ;  but  what  interests  me  most  is  what  use  is  to 
be  made  of  that  Imperial  control  when  we  have  got  it. 

The  Real  Problem. 

The  real  problem  before  us,  then,  will  be  how  to  establish  equal 
rights  for  white  men  which  shall  not  be  oppressive  to  either  race,  how 
to  lead  things  gradually  but  steadily  towards  free  institutions,  which 
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may  one  d&y,  by  their  own  spontaneous  act,  bring  about  the  federation 
of  South  Africa,  as  that  of  Australia  has  been  brought  about. 
Dr.  Leyds  the  other  day, said,  or  was  reported  to  have  said,  that 
Canada  was  not  free,  that  she  was  always  subject  to  the  British  will. 
We  know  that  not  to  be  true,  and  Canada  knows  it  not  to  be  true. 
There  are  two  races  in  South  Africa,  as  there  are  in  Canada.  Mj 
hope  for  the  future  is  that  those  two  races  will  realise  that  the 
freedom  of  each  is  quite  compatible  with  their  being  one-  community, 
that  the  self-government  of  every  large  community  of  white  men 
is  not  only  compatible  with  but  is  the  direct  consequence  of  being; 
part  of  the  Empire,  and  that  after  this  war  there  will  be  a  clean  slate 
and  a  new  start.  You  cannot  re-establish  things  as  they  were  before. 
The  question  with  you  is  how  soon  shall  we  be  able  to  progress 
towards  those  free  institutions  and  equal  rights?  It  willj  perhaps,  be 
sooner  than  any  of  us  dare  to  hope  at  this  moment.  I  know  the  war 
must  leave  bitterness  behind  it,  Ibut  there  was  a  great  deal  of  bitter- 
ness before  duo  to  misunderstanding.  The  British  Government  have 
never  been  understood.  Prudence  has  been  mistaken  for  cowardice  ; 
magnanimity  has  been  mistaken  for  weakness.  That  miserable  Raid 
has  been  taken  as  typical  All  that  is  untrue,  but  do  you  suppose 
that  the  agency  which  has  been  so  industrious  in  circulating  on 
the  Continent  the  lowest  estimate  of  British  character,  the  meanest 
view  of  our  conduct,  and  the  imputation  of  the  basest  motives 
has  been  idle  amongst  the  Boers  themselves?  I  do  not  believe 
the  British  name  has  ever  had  a  fair  chance  amongst  the  Boers.  Con- 
sider what  the  bulk  of  the  Boers  are.  They  are  a  simple  pastoral 
race — ignorant  of  the  world  outside,  with  no  means  of  knowing  it 
except  what  they  have  seen  or  what  they  have  been  told,  and  no 
means  of  examining  the  truth  of  this.  They  have  seen  the  Kaid,  but 
that  is  not  typical  of  British  methods.  It  had  not  the  approval  of 
this  country.  The  Raid  came,  not  from  too  much  but  from  too  little 
Imperial  control.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Lord  Salisbury, 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  British  Government  would  have  failed  to 
prevent  that  Kaid  if  they  had  not  been  deceived.  Now  there  has  been 
much  misunderstanding.  The  discovery  of  great  wealth  in  the  Trans- 
vaal has  no  doubt  done  some  harm.  It  has  corrupted  some  men  and 
raised  political  ambitions  in  others,  but  the  ideal  life  of  the  Boers 
remains  a  simple,  pastoral  life.  Let  us  be  careful  that  when  the  war 
is  over  that  pastoral  life  is  not  disturbed  by  additional  taxation  and 
harassing  regulations.  After  the  war  is  over  we  shall  have  difficulties 
in  Cape  Colony  and  Cape  Town.  Loyalty  must  not  be  forgotten,  dis- 
loyalty must  not  be  allowed  to  go  unrebuked  and  unpunished  ;  but  let 
this  he  done  with  justice  and  not  with  violence.  Violent  counsels  come 
from  men  on  the  spot,  men  with  strong  emotions.  It  is  emotional, 
but  it  is  not  statesmanship.  We  can  be  just  because  we  are  strong. 
We  have  seen  great  reverses  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  have 
suffered  great  anxiety,  but  it  was  suffered  without  panic.  I  believe 
the  patience  which  the  nation  has  shown  is  the  best  guarantee  that  the 
conclusion  of  this  war  will  show  us  neither  passionate  nor  vindictive. 
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Vote  of  Thanks  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Adherence 
to  Liberal  Principles. 

De.  Spksce  Watson  moved  the  following  resolution  ; — 


Thst  thi«  meeting  recordtt  ibi  wannest  thuiks  to  Sir  Edward  drey  for  his 
'   '    night,  and  for  hin  great  kindness  in  eoming  to  Nottingham  at  sach 


>ipreB>*«s  itx  deep  r^ret  at  Sir  Heni;  Campbe 


absence,  and  at  the  cause  thereof  ;  anHures  him  of  the  loval  conhdence  of  the 
Liberal  party ;  cordially  endomes  the  rexoIutioDH  adopted  lij  the  Council  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation  at  itn  meetings  in  Nottingham ;  and  pledgex  itself 
to  help  in  setmring  the  trinmph  of  Liberal  principles  by  the  retnm  of  the 
Liberal  party  to  power,  whenever  the  country  ui  next  appalled  to." 

Proceeding,  Dr.  Watson  said  it  would  be  idle  for  him  or  for  many  of 
them  to  -say  they  agreed  with  every  word  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  uttered, 
but  it  waH  a  model  of  a  speech  for  such  an  occasion.  It  was  the  frank, 
fearless  utterance  of  a  brave,  true,  and  honest  man.  Deeply  did  they 
regret  Sir  Heniy  Campbell-Bonnennan's  absence ;  deeply  did  they 
regret  the  cause  of  it ;  heartily  did  their  hearts  go  with  Sir  Edward 
Grey  in  the  beautiful  words  he  spoke  about  the  man  who  came  forward 
to  help  the  Liberal  party  in  a  time  of  great  emer^ncy.  That  speech 
had  shown  them  what  ought  to  be  the  true  attitude  of  all  Liberals  in 
times  of  great  doubt  and  difficulty.  They  would  not  and  could  not 
give  up  their  conscientious  convictions.  He  reminded  them  of  their 
old  comradeship.  Think  of  the  battles  they  had  fought  aide  by  side  in 
the  days  that  were  past,  of  the  battles  they  were  to  fight  side  by  side 
in  the  days  to  come.  They  differed,  not  as  foes,  but  as  those  who  had 
been,  who  would  be,  and  who  were  friends.  They  were  learning  a 
great  deal  in  such  meetings  as  these  which  they  had  held  in  Notting- 
ham. They  were  learning  that  the  true  principle,  that  that  which  they 
must  aim  at  in  all  their  political  work  wag  to  realise  the  words  of  the 
last  great  Poet  Laureate  we  had  and  perhap  should  ever  have  : — 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference, 
And  in  the  long  years  liker  most  we  grow. 

The  resolutions  which  they  were  asked  to  endorse  were  fraught  with 

the  gravest  consequences  not  for  this  section  or  the  other  section,  but 

for  the  whole  of  the  people  of  our  beloved  country.     There  was  not  a 

reform  which  they  had  in  prospect,  or  a  fight  which  they  had  yet  to 

win  which  did  not  go  down  to  the  very  roots  of  the  social  fabric,  the 

result  of  which  when  victory  was  won  would  not  be  for  the  great«r 

welfare,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  of  our  fellow-citiTens. 

This  war  was  terrible,  but  ere  long  the  dark  cloud  would  roll  away. 

should  then  be  left  face  to  face  with  the  foe  who  were  laughing 

now.     They  counted  upon  Liberal  dissensions,  but  would  find 

mistake.      They  had  not  followed  that  magnificent  leader,  Mr. 

e,  for  nothing.     Those  of  them  who  took  the  strongest  views 

tion  to  some  of  those  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  expressed 

i  elsewhere  upon  this  war  were  the  most  ready  to  acknowledge 

and  those  who  agreed  with  him,  were  honest,  true,  earnest 

after  all.     They  were  Liberals  of  whom  all  were  proud,  and 
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deeply  and  earnestly  did  they  thank  Sir  Edward  Grey  for  his  presence 
amongst  them. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution.  They  had 
experienced  that  night,  he  said,  a  disappointment  and  a  delight.  They 
had  had  the  disappointment  of  missing  the  presence  of  the  leader  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons  Opposition ;  they  had  had  the  delight 
of  having  with  them  the  presence  of  the  leader  of  a  future  House  of 
Commons  Opposition — and  Government,  too.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  he  wished  to  testify  as  a  Liberal  member  of  Parliament, 
deserved  the  gratitude  and  thanks  and  support  of  Liberals  of  all 
sections  of  thought  throughout  the  whole  country.  They  had  had  in 
the  past  leaders  of  coalition  Governments — coalition  between  Tories 
and  Whigs — they  had  now  leaders  of  coalition  Governments — a  Govern- 
ment of  Tories  and  Liberal  Unionists — but  they  had  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  for  perhaps  the  first  time,  a  coaHtion  Opposition,  and  the 
leader  of  that  coalition  had  a  very  difficult  task  to  perform.  To  that 
<lifficult  task  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  had  brought  the  ripe 
experience  of  thirty  years  of  public  service — a  wise,  canny,  Scotch 
mind,  a  tactful  habit,  a  desire  to  serve  the  party  and  the  nation — 
and  they  could  depend  upon  it  that  his  action  had  always  been 
;^overned  by  what  was  in  his  view,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  most  of  those  who  voted  with  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  wise  course  upon  the  particular  occasion.  But  they  had 
had  the  delight  of  having  with  them  that  night  the  late  Under  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Liberal  Government — a  man  who,  though 
young,  walking  in  the  difficult  paths  of  that  important  field  of  public 
administration,  left  behind  him,  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  marks  upon 
their  foreign  policy  which  ought  to  have  been  inefiaceable  in  one  case, 
and  would  be  ineffaceable  in  the  other.  He  left  his  mark  upon  the 
question  of  the  Mekong  River,  a  mark  which  was  effaced  by  the 
weakness  of  those  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Tory  Government.  He 
left  his  mark  upon  the  sands  of  the  Nile  Valley  and  the  Soudan — that 
mark  was  not  effaced,  and  never  would  be — and  that  night  he  came  to 
them  with  a  speech,  frank,  bold,  wise,  skilful,  moderate,  and  yet 
^tmightforward  ^  ^ncere,  blinkulg  nothing,  hiding  nothing,  veiling 
nothing  of  his  own  opinions  and  of  those  who  thought  with  him ;  but 
yet  so  infused  with  sincerity  and  real  Liberalism  that  all  of  them  in 
that  hall,  no  matter  how  they  might  differ  from  him  upon  some  point 
— as  some  of  them  undoubtedly  did — were  convinced  that  they 
had  in  him  a  man  whom  they  could  proudly  follow,  and  in  whom 
they  could  repose  the  trust  and  the  honour  and  the  sacred  fame 
of  the  party  to  which  they  belonged.  It  was  time  for  them  to 
become  united.  It  was  time  for  them  to  cease  the  amusement 
and  excitement  of  what  he  had  called  party  civil  war.  They 
and  he  had  no  part  or  lot,  and  did  not  care  to  have  any  part 
or  lot,  in  those  dissensions  upon  the  Liberal  front  benches  which 
had  paralysed  the  party  in  the  past.  From  that  meeting  let 
there  go  to  their  leaders  a  mandate   that  Liberalism  throughout  the 
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country  called  upon  them  to  heal  their  differences,  to  strike  hands 
together,  to  lead  them  on  to  the  \'ictory  which  should  come  if  they 
would  unite,  and  in  their  unity  unite  the  party.  What  was  the  foe 
they  had  to  fight  ?  A  Government  of  power  and  privilege,  of  selfish 
misuse  of  immense  Parliamentary  strength,  of  cowardly  shirking  of 
magnificent  Parliamentary  opportunities.  It  was  a  Government  that 
had  pandered  to  the  powerful  and  shown  itself  pitiless  to  the  weak,  a 
Government  that  had  subsidised  the  rich  and  impoverished  the  poor, 
a  Government  that  had  propped  up  privilege  and  strengthened  sacer- 
dotalism, and  refused  reform  and  denied  justice  to  the  great  masses  of 
the  nation.  The  Government  had  left  undone  those  things  which  it 
ought  to  have  done,  and  done  those  things  which  it  ought 
not  to  have  done,  and  there  was  no  health  in  them.  In  the  words 
of  the  Prayer  Book,  they  said  of  this  Government,  "  We  renounce 
them  altogether."  At  the  coming  election,  come  when  it  might,  they 
would  fight  them,  and  if  they  had  leadership  and  speeches  and  unit}' 
such  as  they  had  experienced  that  night,  no  doubt  the  coming  election 
would  see  the  old  flag  of  Liberalism  sweep  on  to  \dctory  once  more. 

Mr.  H.  Y.  Stanger,  Q.C.,  said  he  had  pleasure  in  rising  to  support 
that  resolution,  to  add  his  mite  of  testimony  in  support  of  it,  and  to 
say  how  heartily  he  had  enjoyed  the  speech  from  Sir  Edward  Grey.  If 
he  might  make  one  further  remark,  it  was  that  in  the  course  of  that 
speech  he  referred  to  the  conversion  of  the  Tory  party  on  the  subject 
of  the  inclusion  of  agricultural  labourers  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  This  was  a  matter  upon  which  a 
personal  reminiscence  of  a  recent  election  might  be  of  interest  to  them, 
because  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  a  witness  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Tory  conversion  to  which  reference  had  been  made.  In  that 
election  he  made  the  point,  and  it  was  one  of  those  points  which  were 
unanswerable  and  unanswered,  for  the  Tory  party,  professing,  as  it  did, 
to  be  the  friend  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  had  left  him  in  the  cold  in 
regard  to  that  Act,  and  had,  three  years  ago,  thrown  out  the  amend- 
ment for  his  inclusion.  At  first,  his  (the  speaker's)  opponent  in  his 
address  said  that  in  domestic  matters  he  adhered  to  the  IJnionist  pro- 
gramme. But  they  were  not  told  what  that  was.  By  and  by,  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign,  he  found  that  his  opponent  was  saying  that  if 
the  agricultural  labourer  insisted  upon  being  included  under  the  Act, 
he  did  not  see  why  he  should  be  kept  out  of  it.  Later,  the  Tory 
candidate  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the  inclusion 
of  the  agricultural  labourer.  They  found  a  few  weeks  later  this 
excessive  enthusiasm  on  the  party  of  the  Tory  party  tumbling  over  one 
another — as  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  told  them — in  their  efforts  to  brini^ 
the  agricultural  labourer  into  the  Act,  being  absolutely  contrarj'  to 
their  speeches  and  votes  when  the  General  Election  was  some  three  or 
four  years  off.  The  only  other  topic  upon  which  he  wanted  to  say  a 
word  was  this  :  that  they  had  had  stirring  speeches,  not  only  the 
stirring  speech  from  Sir  Edward,  but  from  their  President,  whose 
speech  was  a  trumpet  call  to  action.     When  he  heard  Tories  talking 
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about  Liberal  differences,  he  thought  how  little  the  differences  were  a» 
compared  with  those  between  Liberals  and  Tories,  and  he  prophesied 
that  they  would  see  very  little  of  differences  in  the  Liberal  party  when 
they  closed  their  ranks  and"  came  face  to  face  with  the  enemy. 
The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  and  enthusiastically. 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  rose  amid  the  singing  of  "  For  he's  a  jolly  good 
fellow."  He  said  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  all  most 
sincerely  for  the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  listened  to  me,  and  for 
the  kind  vote  which  you  have  passed.  I  thank  the  speakers  for  the 
kind  way  in  which  they  have  proposed  it.  Dr.  Spence  Watson — I  have 
spoken  of  my  feeling  of  attachment  to  him  already — let  me  say  that 
whenever  I  meet  him  he  makes  me  feel  at  home  ;  he  makes  me  feel  at 
home  here  to-night ;  I  wish  he  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  make 
me  feel  at  home  there.  Mr.  Yoxall  is  a  valuable  member  on  the 
Liberal  side  in  the  House  of  Commons — valuable  not  merely  for  the 
qualities  and  general  ability  he  possesses,  but  for  his  special  know- 
ledge of  educational  subjects.  I  hope  he  feels  that  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Liberal  party  he  has  full  scope,  and  much  sympathy  in  advancing  that 
great  cause  of  education  which  he  has  so  much  at  heart.  Had  I  caught 
his  eye  whilst  I  was  speaking,  I  am  not  sure  I  should  not  have 
omitted  the  part  I  had  to  say  about  the  New  Education  Code,  and  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Yoxall  should  have  given  his  views  first.  I  hope  Mr. 
Stanger  will  soon  also  be  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  look  forward  to 
that,  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  our  chairman  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  With  all  my  heart  I  wish  him  success.  I  shall  look  forward 
to  meeting  him  there  on  a  future  occasion,  when  we  shall  recall  together 
the  pleasant  recollection  of  this  evening.  And  in  conclusion,  I  would 
propose  that  you  accord  to  him  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  services 
in  the  chair  to-night.     I  will  ask  Lord  Farrer  to  second  the  resolution. 

Lord  Farrer  seconded  the  resolution.  He  said  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  an  unfortunate  accident  of  birth  which  had  com- 
mandeered him,  if  he  might  so  express  it,  into  an  assemblage  which  he 
was  afraid  was  not  altogether  congenial  to  Liberals,  but  which  had  not 
yet,  even  by  the  resolutions  of  Tuesday,  entirely  ceased  to  exercise  its 
political  power,  had  led  them  to  ask  him  to  second  the  resolution  that 
night.  He  thought  the  reason  was  probably  this.  They  would 
recollect  that  Lord  Beaconsfield,  when  he  was  asked  what  he  felt  the 
House  of  Lords  was  like,  said  it  was  like  the  Elysian  Fields.  The 
Elysian  Fields,  so  far  as  his  recollection  went,  were  tenanted  by  ghosts. 
Indeed  there  were  a  good  many  definitions  of  the  people  who  sat  in 
this  Assembly.  One  politician  had  defined  them  as  gentlemen  who 
toiled  not  neither  did  they  spin,  and  it  was,  he  thought,  very  important 
that  they  who  did  not  toil  or  did  not  spin  should  accord  their  meed  of 
praise  to  those  who,  like  their  President,  were  constantly  working  for 
the  good  and  advantage  of  the  Liberal  party.     He  had  seen  it  stated 
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in  ceilain  newspapers — he  thought  it  was  the  Daily  MaU — that  the 
Liberal  party  had  ceased  to  exist.  He  wished  the  reporter  of  that 
paper  had  been  present  at  the  meeting  to-night.  He  thought  probably 
the  mistake  that  that  reporter  had  made  was  that  he  went  into  the 
House  of  Lords  instead  of  into  the  House  of  Commons.  He  admitted 
that  if  he  had  gone  to  the  former  place  on  most  occasions  he  would 
have  found  some  grounds  for  saying  that  the  party  did  not  exist,  but 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  so  long  as  they  had  gentlemen  like  their 
President  that  night  who  took  the  trouble  to  uphold  the  old  principles 
of  the  Liberal  party — and  he  wished  for  no  better :  Peace,  Retrench- 
ment, and  Reform — he  thought  if  they  could  go  on  with  those  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  what  the  result  of  the  next  election  ought  to  be. 
He  would  say  in  conclusion  that  these  lugubrious  vaticinations — he 
thought  that  was  the  phrase  Lord  Salisbury  used — were  not  new  at  all. 
They  extended,  if  his  recollection  of  history  was  right,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  They  should  accord  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  those, 
who,  like  their  chairman,  were  endeavouring  to  carry  on  the  old  Liberal 
principles  to-day. 

Mr.  Carvell  Williams,  M.P.,  supported  the  motion.  He  said 
he  was  disappointed  at  not  meeting  Sir  John  Tumey,  because  they 
were  old  comrades  and  had  fought  together  and  conquered,  and 
fought  together  and  been  beaten.  His  hope  was  that  Sir  John  had 
seen  the  last  of  his  defeats,  and  would  not  only  see  a  Liberal  representing 
the  Southern  Division,  but  three  Liberals  representing  the  whole  town. 
They  would  reward  Alderman  Fraser  by  the  heartiness  of  the  vote 
they  were  about  to  give ;  but  he  hoped,  with  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Dr. 
Fraser  would  receive  a  still  further  reward  when  he  was  made  one  of 
the  representatives  of  Nottingham.  They  could  not  decide  the  issue  of 
the  next  general  election,  but  could  so  far  as  Nottingham  was  con- 
cerned, and  whatever  was  done  elsewhere,  or  left  undone,  he  hoped  the 
Liberalism  of  Nottingham  would  do  its  duty. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and 

Mr.  Alderman  Fraser,  having  briefly  acknowledged  the  compli- 
ment, the  meeting,  which  had  been  of  a  most  successful  character 
throughout,  terminated  at  ten  o'clock. 
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Breakfast  to  Liberal  Secretaries  and  Agents. 

On  Thursday  morning,  March  29th,  the  Liberal  secretaries  and 
agents,  to  the  number  of  about  150,  were  entertained  at  breakfast  at  the 
George  Hotel,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  M.P.,  the 
chief  Liberal  Whip,  and  Dr.  Spence  Watson,  the  President  of  the 
Federation. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  excusing  himself  for  making  only  a  short 

speech,  said  they  would  understand  that  his  presence  in  Nottingham 

was  only  an  interlude  in  the  arrangements  for  a  week  which  he  had 

thought  was  going  to  be  disposed  of  entirely  otherwise.      He  had  only 

a  few  words  to  say  to  them,  not  simply  because  he  had  a  train  to  catch, 

but  also  because  he  had  only  a  few  words  to  say.  He  proposed,  with  their 

permission,  to  leave  the  South  African  question  entirely  alone.     It  was 

true   that    there  were  some    differences   of   opinion   in    the   Liberal 

party   on  that   question.     Well,  let  their  opponents   say  what  they 

liked  and  let  Liberals  say  what  they  Hked.     There  were  some  things 

in   the   course   of    public    aiFairs   which    he    thought    were   working 

.strongly  in  their  favour.     They  were  not  very  striking  things,  but  they 

might  appeal  to  the  agents,  who  must  take  such  a  deep  interest  in  the 

prospects  and  fortunes  of  the  party.     In  the  first  place  the  parties  in 

this  country  had  fallen  into  an  entirely  abnormal  condition.     That 

would  not  last ;  he  did  not  believe  that  the  country  would  tolerate  the 

unequal  division  of  parties  which  at  present  existed.      The  tendency 

must  be  towards  a  more  healthy  condition.      Why  should  it  not  be  so  ? 

Of  what  use  had  this  enormous  majority  been  to  the  Tory  party  ?   Had 

it  given  them  more  courage,  more  initiative  ]     On  the  contrary,  he  did 

not  think  that  in  modem  times  there  had  ever  been  a  Government 

which  had  shown  a  greater  tendency  to  wait  upon  events  and  a  greater 

desire  to  be  led  by  public  opinion  instead  of  leading  public  opinion 

themselves.     If  that  was  so,  was  there  not  something  else  which  they 

might  feel  encouraged  them  as  another  election  drew  near  ?     It  was 

true  that  they  had  a  very  bad  defeat  at  the  last  election,  but  the  next 

election  must  be  fought  on  entirely  different  lines,  and  therefore  the 

precedent  of  the  last  election  was  not  the  right  one.     He  did  not  say 

that  their  defeat  at  the  last  election  was  due  to  bad  luck,  because 

undoubtedly  the  country  was  not  then  prepared  to  endorse  the  measures 

which  the  previous  Liberal  Government  had  put  before  it.     But  the 

amount  of  defeat  was  due  to  bad  luck.     The  minority  of  the  Liberal 

party  was  far  less  than  it  ought  to  have  been  in  proportion  to  the  polls. 

He  admitted  that  they  were  in  a  minority  at  the  polls,  but  not  in  so 

large  a  minority  as  they  were  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Therefore 

they  might  expect  a  little  redress  of  the  balance  there  at  the  next 

election.  There  was  something  in  another  cause  which  would  operate.  He 

did  not  want  to  say  that  the  methods  of  their  opponents  were  not  fair 

at  the  last  election — perhaps  one  ought  to  say  that  election  methods 

were  always  fair,  but  he  did  think  that  some  of  their  methods  were  not 
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what  one  iLsaally  met  with  at  a  general  election.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  speeches  that  were  made  by  the  leaders,  bat  it  was  the  literature 
dlHtributed,  and  distributed  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  leaders,  though 
thoHe  same  leaders  made  much  more  moderate  speeches.  There  was 
always  a  touch  of  the  millennium  about  election  literature — he  dared 
say  there  was  a  little  of  that  to  be  found  on  both  sides,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  it  was  ever  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  it  was  by  the 
Tories  at  the  last  election.  But  when  the  millennium  did  not  arrive 
people  were  apt  to  discount  the  prophecies  which  had  been  made. 
That  would  be  in  fevour  of  the  Liberal  party  at  the  next  election.  And 
in  spite  of  all  differences  of  opinion,  did  it  not  strike  all  of  them  that 
these  gatherings  at  Nottingham  had  been  most  successful  t  He  was 
not  thinking  so  much  of  the  meeting  on  the  previous  night  as  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  meetings  of  the  Federation.  A  great  deal  of  steam 
had  been  let  off  on  a  certain  subject,  but  he  gathered  that  as  soon  as 
the  discussion  passed  on  to  another  subject  of  Liberal  politics  the  dis- 
cussion was  as  unanimous,  as  thorough,  and  as  enthusiastic  as  if  no 
difference  whatever  existed.  That  was  a  remarkable  fiict,  and  in  spite 
of  any  troubles  they  might  have  on  individual  questions,  wherever  one 
went  there  was  an  amount  of  Liberal  enthusiasm  which  was  most 
satisfactory  and  most  encouraging.  He  detected  nothing  depressing  in 
the  atmosphere  of  that  room,  and  if  the  atmosphere  of  Liberalism  in 
the  country  was  discouraging  it  would  surely  find  its  reflection  there. 
In  Mr.  Gladstone's  presence  he  would  not  say  more  on  the  condition  of 
the  party  as  a  whole.  The  Chief  Whip  was  much  more  able  to  give 
accurate  information  on  that  point.  But  he  trusted  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone could  endorse  what  he  had  said  as  to  the  encouragement  which 
the  party  got  in  the  country.  He  was  aware  that  Liberals  had  an 
uphill  task  before  them — nobody  denied  that — but  they  must  remember 
that  that  task  was  in  the  right  direction.  It  was  uphill,  but  it  was 
progress,  and  he  believed  that  it  was  a  task  in  which  they  were  bound 
to  go  forward  and  make  way. 

The  Right  Hon.  Herbert  Gladstone,  M.P.,  said:  Gentlemen,- 
I  feel  very  ner\'ous  in  addressing  you.  I  have  grown  unaccustomed  to 
speaking  at  large  public  meetings.  I  have  found  that  one  advantage 
of  the  position  which  I  have  the  honour  to  occupy  is  that  I  can  lay 
down  a  strict  rule  for  myself  with  which  nobody  else  can  possibly 
interfere — that  it  is  not  desirable  for  the  principal  Whip  of  the  Libei-al 
party  to  make  speeches  in  the  country.  That  is  really  a  great 
advantage,  but  there  are  occasions  on  which  I  have,  on  my  own 
authority,  broken  through  that  rule  up  to  a  certain  extent,  and  I  very 
gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  meeting  you  here  to-day  to 
speak  just  a  few  words  to  you  on  the  political  position.  Last  year  it 
was  my  duty  to  send,  in  accordance  with  custom,  a  circular  letter  to  all 
of  you,  and  in  that  letter  I  pointed  out  that  it  was  extremely 
probable  that  an  election  would  be  fought  on  the  register  of  last 
year.  Well,  it  was  thought  that  I  was  trpng  to  apply  a  little  natural 
stimulus  to  endeavour  to  get  the  register  well  looked  after  last  year, 
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but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  had  very  good  grounds  for  thinking  that 
under   ordinary   circumstances   an   election   might  take  place  in  the 
present  year,   and  in   that   letter   I   meant  what   I   said.     Whether 
I  was  right  or  wrong,   at  any  rate,   I  am  very  glad  I  said  what  I 
did.      However,   we   have   had  the   unexpected   intervention   of   the 
war,    which    has    produced     a    wholly    new    situation,    and    which 
certainly    has     largely    increased     the     possibilities    of    an    election 
being    taken    on    last    year's    register.      Well    now,    gentlemen,    I 
agree   with    every  word    which    Sir    Edward    Grey   spoke   on   that 
subject  last  night.     The  situation  does   not   belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment.    I   can   understand  that  there  are   strong  arguments,  strong 
reasons  and  motives,  in  the  minds  of  the  party  managers,  as  well  as  in 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Government  and  of  Conservative 
members  of  Parliament,  to  make  use  of  the  present  state  of  things  for 
their  own  party  advantages.     That  is  only  human.     At  the  same  time 
it  is  our  duty  to  point  out  what  is  the  real  situation.      Who  made  the 
situation  ?     It  was  the  policy  of  the  Government  during  the  protracted 
period   since  1895  which   mainly  contributed  to  the  situation  which 
produced  the  war.      The  war  having  come   it  is   quite  true  that  the 
Government  did  not  expect  it,  and  was  not  prepared  for  it,  and  we  all 
remember  the  black  weeks  and  months  through  which  we  passed  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  campaign.      Then  the  nation  rose,  and  a  very 
cliflFerent  state  of  things  came  about.     The  Government  are  more  aware 
than  anybody  else  that  they  committed  great  faults.  There  were  strong 
demands  for  inquiry  into  the   maladministration,  want  of  foresight, 
want  of  adequate  provision  for   the   war.     What  happened?     The 
Government  undertook  that  there   should   be  a  full  inquiry  into  the 
whole  of  those  circumstances — a  most  extraordinary  admission  for  a 
responsible  Government  to  make.     In  itself  it  is   a  sign  of  weakness. 
The  mere  demand  for  the  Committee  of   Inquiry  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war  led  eventually  to  the  fall  of  the  Government.     However, 
this  Government  was  so  conscious  of  the  blunders  that  had  been  made 
that  they  had  at  once  to  consent  to  a  Committee.      It  would  be  a  very 
convenient  thing  if  a  generic  election  intervened,  and  if  upon  the  great 
wave  of  national  emotion  the  mistakes  of  the  past  were  to  be  oblite- 
rated.    I  can  well  understand  that  there  is  that  very  powerful  motive 
in  the   mind  of  the  Government.     I  can   understand   also  that   Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  presumably  is  proud  of  his  policy,  is  keenly  anxious 
to  get  an  overwhelming  verdict  from  the  country  in  support  of  himself 
and  in  support  of  his  policy.    I  can  understand  also  that  there  are  a  great 
number   of   Conservatives  members   of   Parliament   who   know   very 
well    that    apart    from   the    war    their    seats   are    practically   gone. 
That    is    perfectly    true,    and     those    gentlemen,    not    unnaturally, 
would  be  only  too  glad    to    see    a   general   election   fought    on    the 
question  of  the  war  and  attention  concentrated  on  the  questions  arising 
out  of  the  war,  upon  which  there  are  considerable  differences  of  opinion 
in  our  party ;  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  see  attention  wholly 
diverted  from  those  great  social  and  political  questions  upon  which  the 
whole  Liberal  party  is  united  and  in  respect  of  which  that  party  had 
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an  undoubted  and  large  majority  in  the  country.     Very  well ;  it  may 
be   very   clever  of  the  Government  if  they  see  their  chance — though 
that  chance  has  not  yet  come — to  bring  about  a  dissolution  in  the 
summer..    If  they  do  they  will  find  that  the  Liberal  party,  both  in 
preparedness,  efficiency  and  in  numbers,  is  a  more  formidable  opponent 
than  they  affect  at  the  present  time  to  believe.      And  for  my  part  I 
don't  share  the  opinion  of  some  of  my  more  gloomy  friends  when  they 
say  that  if  the  Government  does  go  to  the  country  iii  the  summer  it 
will  be  disastrous  for  the  party.     I  believe  that  the  country  at  large 
would  resent  what  they  think  to  be  a  trick  for  party  purposes.     We 
shall  not  find  a  repetition  of  what  has  happened  recently  at  York. 
What  did  happen  at  York  1 — a  singular  and  instructive  experience.    A 
good  many  shrewd  observers  knew  pretty  well  that  we  were  going 
to  be  beaten  at  that  election   before   the   poll  was  taken,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Conservatives  themselves  thought  the  result  would 
show   that   the   two   candidates   were   very    near    together.       What 
happened  1     Hundred   of   Liberals   voted   for  "  khaki,"  and   told   the 
candidate  so  himself.      They  said  "We  can't  look  upon  it  as  a  party 
election.      We  think  if  we  don't  vote  for  the  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment we  shall  be  laying  ourselves  open  to  thfe  charge  of  attacking  the 
Government.     The  Government  is  in  a  very  difficult  position,  and  we 
ought  to  rally  to  the  help  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  this  time,  and 
this  time  only,  we  shall  vote  for  the  Conservative  party."      That   was 
their  view  ;  but  I  undertake  to  say  that  it  won't  happen  again.     Even 
if  an  election  does  come  in  July  I  think  the  Government  will  find  that 
in  many  cases  they  will  be  hoist  by  their  own  petard,  and   that  the 
Liberal  party  will  be  able  to  bring  the  true  issues  before  the  country. 
We  shall  not  only  fight  on  the  political  and  social  questions  in  which 
we  are  interested,  but  we  shall   be   able   to  show  to  the  people  of 
the  country  that  if  they  vote  simply  through  emotion,  with  reference  to 
what  is  happening  in  South  Africa,  they  will  put  men  in  who  will  sit 
tight  for  the  next  six  years,  and  give  them  another  dose  of  Unionist 
legislation,  of  doles,  bribes,  and  so  forth.     Now,  gentlemen,  I  had  not 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  proceedings  in  this  town  during  the  last 
three  days,  but  I  followed  them  very  closely,  and  this  morning  I  have  read 
as  far  as  I  could  our  friend  Sir  Edward  Grey's  fine  speech.    Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  Sir  Edward  Grey  came  down  here  at  very  short  notice  to 
undertake  a  most  responsible  and  difficult  task,  a  task  which  would  put  a 
great  strain  on  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  statesman,  and  he  has 
discharged  the  task  brilliantly.     I  think,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
read  his  speech,  that  I  agree  with  it  all.     I  agree  with  what  he  has 
said  to  you  this  morning,   that  the  general  drift  of  what  has  taken 
place  shows  clearly  that  there  is  a  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  all 
Liberals  for  unity  and  a  determination  to  secure  unity  at  all  costs. 
Differences  must  be  stated.     Those  who  take  a  public  part  in  affairs 
occupy  responsible  positions,  and  they  are  entitled  not  only  to  try  and 
influence  others  to  their  way  of  thinking,  but  also  to  record  their  own 
views  at  a  very  critical  time.     That  is  one  thing ;  but  I  think  you  will 
all  agree  with  me  that  differences  can  be  stated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
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effect  all  the  true  and  genuine  purposes  of  the  speakers  without  being 
stated  at  the  cost  of  party  unity.  The  differences  that  we  have  had  to 
face,  and  are  facing,  are  undeniable,  but  I  can't  help  feeling  surprised 
that  it  is  not  more  generally  recognised  that  these  difficulties  are 
wholly  produced  by  the  war — the  great  war  which  has  come  upon  us. 
Wars  come  upon  us  fortunately  at  very  long  intervals,  and,  as  we  all 
know,  political  memories  are  very  short  and  historical  research-  is  not 
very  common.  What  happened  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  is 
happening  now.  That  war  absorbed  attention  aiid  broke  up  political 
organisations,  and  even  private  friendships,  for  the  time  being.  That 
has  happened  once  more  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  a  lack  of  policy, 
it  is  not  a  lack  of  leadership,  which  has  been  the  difficulty  at  the 
present  time.  Let  me  say  one  or  two  things  about  that  alleged  lack  of 
policy.  Up  to  last  August  the  condition  of  the  party  was  improving 
every  week.  A  new  pilot  had  come  on  board,  and  there  are  no 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  admirable  way  in  which  he  discharged 
his  functions  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Everyone  was 
confident  and  full  of  expectation  as  to  the  future  of  the  party.  We 
were  winning  by-elections  hands  down.  The  whole  party  was  going 
as  strongly  as  possible.  Then  came  the  war.  There  are  times  when 
political  situations  are  so  difficult  and  complicated  that  it  passes  the  wit 
of  man  to  offer  any  solution  at  the  time.  At  sea,  when  a  blinding 
snowstorm  catches  the  most  experienced  captain,  particularly  when 
his  ship  is  not  far  from  rocks  and  shoals,  what  does  he  dol  He 
goes  slowly,  perhaps  he  anchors,  and  has  to  wait  until  he  can 
see  the  light.  So  has  it  been  through  this  war.  In  a  complicated 
situation  like  that  which  has  arisen  it  is  time  that  helps  you 
ultimately  to  a  solution,  and  on  that  occasion  you  want,  in  your  leader 
in  particular,  the  qualities  of  reticence,  reserve,  prudence,  persistency, 
and  patriotism.  I  say  that  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  has  shown 
those  qualities,  and  he  will  find  that  the  whole  party  is  grateful  to  him 
for  what  he  has  done.  They  say  it  is  want  of  leadership.  Very  well, 
I  will  test  that.  What  has  been  the  leadership  of  the  Government  I 
The  Government  are  paid  to  lead.  They  have  got  at  their  control  the 
whole  organisation  of  a  mighty  Empire.  They  have  got,  or  ought  to 
have  ready  to  hand,  all  the  possible  means  of  obtaining  the  most  precise 
and  accurate  information.  They  have  got  the  ablest  men.  ("^o")  Oh! 
they  say  they  have.  They  have  every  advantage  in  the  way  of  leading 
the  country ;  they  know  their  own  minds,  or  ought  to  know  them ;. 
they  know  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  ought  not  to  do.  Yet  what  do 
we  have  from  them  1  We  first  of  all  have  a  game  of  bluff  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  You  have  only  to  move  10,000  men  and  the  bubble  of 
Mr.  Kruger's  reputation  would  be  pricked,  and  all  be  well.  That  was 
the  start.  Then  suddenly  came  war,  which,  as  I  have  said,  they  did  not 
expect,  and  for  which  they  were  not  prepared.  They  brought  on  that 
war  by  deliberately  forcing  the  pace.  Whether  the  war  was  unavoid- 
able or  not,  I  say  and  always  shall  say,  that  they  did  not  exhaust  the 
chances  of  peace.  After  having  blundered  into  war,  and  having  shown 
the  country  that  their  arrangements  were  absolutely  and  ridiculously 
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inadequate,   they  made  speeches — ^the  leaders  made  speeches.     Mr. 
Chamberlain  told  France  that  she  must  mend  her  manners.     We  all 
know  the  result  of  that  speech.  We  all  know  the  beautiful  and  scathing 
criticism  that  Lord  Rosebery  passed  on  it.      Then  Mr.  Balfour  had  & 
try.     Lord  Salisbury  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  made  one  or  two 
speeches.    What  leadership  did  we  get  from  any  of  those  illustrious  men  1 
It  is  not  for  us  to  say.     We  poor  Liberals  are  down  in  the  mud,  and 
a.re  not  allowed  to  criticise  these  illustrious  men.      But  what  did  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  these  men  say.    Why,  the  Ifaming  Post  said 
they  must  make  a  Jonah  of  Mr.  Balfour,  and  called  upon  the  Conser- 
vative party  to  repudiate  him  as  they  had  repudiated  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
connection  with  the  Home  Rule  Bill.   He  was  to  be  thrown  overboard. 
The  Times  and  the  Daily  Mail  were  also  on  the  track  of  these  leaders, 
and  said  that  they  really  must  have  some  guidance.      They  were  look- 
ing everywhere  for  what  they  called  a  "  man  " — ^it  was  a  man  they 
wanted.     They  had  not  got  "  a  man,"  and  these  people  who  hadn't  got 
'^  a  man  "  to  lead  them  are  always  chaffing  us  for  not  having  a  leader. 
Very  well,  then,  I  think  as  they  are  in  a  glass  house  they  ought  not  to 
.attempt  to  throw  stones  at  us.     It  is  clear  that  the  situation  produced 
by  the  war  which  has  led  to  these  great  differences  affect  the  other  side 
as  well  as  ourselves.      But  for  my  part  I  believe  that  as  the  war 
•emotion    subsides,    as    light    is    gradually   thrown    on   the  problems 
suggested  by  the  war,  the  differences  will  pass   away,  and  we  shall 
revert  to  the  happy  condition  of  things  which  existed  last  summer. 
Well  now,  gentlemen,  there  is  already  a  great  change  for  the  better. 
We  shall  protest  against  any  attempt  by  the  other  side  to  use  this 
position  for  their  own  purposes.     If  the  next  election  comes,  upon  us 
in  the  summer,  who  will  be  the  leaders  of  the  Government  1     I  will  tell 
you.     They  wiU  be  Roberts,  Kitchener,  Buller,  and  White,  and  on  the 
splendid  work  done  by  these  men,  and  for  this  work  they  will  claim 
-credit.     It  will  be  our  task  to  prevent  the  people  of  the  country  from 
being  gulled  by  anything  of  that  sort.     The  political  situation  and  the 
military   situation   too,    as   we   are    happy     to    know,    has   changed 
for  the  better.      The   meetings    that    have    been    held  during    the 
last  three   days  have  acted    as    a   «afety    valve.     All    our   eloquent 
orators  have  had  their  say,  have  stated  their  opinions,  with  the  frankness 
and  ability  which  we  expect  from  the  shining  lights  who  attend  these 
great  demonstrations.     The  differences  in  the  main  belong  to  the  past. 
The  settlement  of  the  South  African  question  lies  before  us,     I  believe 
that  the  sentiment  of  the  party  is  tending  to  agreement  as  to  the  main 
line  upon  which  the  settlement  must  be  effected.     I  note  that  all 
speakers  agree  upon  this — which,  after  all,  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
position — that  whatever  may  be  our  ultimate  policy  in  South  Africa 
the  duty  of  the  Government  is  to  produce  a  state  of  things  that  shall 
make  a  recurrence  of  the  present  war  an  absolute  impossibility.     That 
is  what  we  have  to  ask  for,  that  is  what  we  shall  have  to  insist  upon, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  take  any  steps  necessary  to  bring  that  result 
about.     I  believe  myself  that  it  is  essential  that  we  should  show  to  the 
world   that   British   power  is   predominant   in  South  Africa.      War 
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produces  changes.     You  cannot  revert  to  the  stattis  quo  ante.     All  of 
us  remember  the  year  1880.     What  was  going  on  then  ?     The  Afghan 
war.     I  look  upon  that  war  as  one  of  the  most  criminal  wars  in  the 
history  of  the  country.      It  was   absolutely  unprovoked,   absolutely 
unnecessary,  absolutely  disastrous,  and  led  to  no  good  results   what- 
ever.    Money  and  life  were  gratuitously  thrown  away.     The  Liberal 
Government  came  in  in  1880,  and  every  man  in  the  Liberal  party  had 
denounced  that  war  as  unjust  and  criminal.     But  when  we  came  in  we 
had  to  carry  on  the  War.     We  had  to  face  circumstances  as  we  found 
them.     Although  the  war,  as  we  held,  was  unjust  and  wrong,  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Empire  compelled  us  to  finish  the  war,  and  to 
show  that  the  British  power  must  be  predominent  in  its  own  interests, 
in  the  interests  of  the  Empire,   and,  as  we  British  thought,    in   the 
interests  of  the  world.     Therefore,  at  that  time  it  might  have  been 
said  that  we  were  making  ourselves  partners  in  the  crime  by  carrying 
on  a  war  which  was  wicked  and  unjust.     We  never  altered  our  opinion 
about  the  war,  but  said  we  had  no  responsibility  for  it.     We  had  a 
clear  duty  to  the  Empire  at  large  to  perform,  and  we  did  it,  and 
carried  on  that  war  to  a  victorious  termination.     So  now,  with  regard 
to  this  war  in  South  Africa,  whatever  might  be  our  views  as  to  its 
inception  and  its  causes,  there  it  is  and  it  must  inevitably  lead  to  great 
changes.     We  have  to  accept  the  situation,  and  whether  we  like  it  or 
not  the   British  flag  must  wave  over  the  whole  of  South  Africa.     I 
don't   say   that   the   time   has   come   for   airing   one's   own   opinions 
as    to    what    ought    to    be    done,   but   we  have   Liberal   traditions 
in  these  matters  which   I,   for   one,   shall   never   abandon,    and   on 
the  principle  of  equality  and  justice  and  self-government    we   must 
face  the  South  African  problem,  and  endeavour,  as  far  as  we  can, 
to  obliterate  all  unhappy  consequences  of  this  war,  and  to  bring  peace 
— lasting  peace — security,  and  happiness  to  all  races  which  inhabit 
South  Afnca.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  been  led  on  to  making  a  speech. 
I  only  wish  now  to  say  that  if  there  are  any  who  came  to  Nottingham 
with  feeble  knees,  I  hope  those  feeble  knees  have  been  strengthened  by 
what  has  taken  place.     I  do  hope  every  one  of  us  will  go  home  encour- 
aged by  the  confident  belief  that  the  liberal  party  is  beginning  clearly 
to  understand  the  whole  political  situation,  and  is  determined  not  to 
allow  any  differences  with  regard  to  South  Africa,  or  any  other  great 
question  of  the  day,  to  interfere  with  that  unity  of  action  and  aim, 
through  which  alone  we  can  make  the  Liberal  party  effective  for  carry- 
ing out  the  general  policy  which  we  wish  to  realise.     These  meetings 
will  be  historic  because,  I  believe,  they  will  serve  the  purpose  of  pulling 
the  Liberal  party  together  and  of  showing  that  our  beliefs  in  social  and 
political  progress  are  strong  ;  that  great  opportunities,  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad,  are  before  us  ;  that,  if  we  like,  we  can  prevail  against  the 
conunon  enemy,  and  that  we  must  make  that  common  enemy  our 
objective,  and  endeavour,  instead  of  breaking  each  other's  heads,  to 
break  the  heads,  politically  speaking,  of  those  who  are  our  natural 
political  opponents.     On  all  of  you,  gentlemen,  there  rests  a   great 
responsibility.     You  are  the  organisers  of  the  party  in  the  various  parts 
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of  the  country.  If  a  candidate  has  not  a  good  agent  he  won't  do  much 
good  at  an  election.  I  have  often  heard  it  hint^ — but  I  have  always 
repudiated  it  with  indignation — that  a  good  agent  is  more  important 
thian  a  good  candidate.  But  I  am  not  going  to  put  that  to  the  vote 
because  I  should  be  at  once  ruled  out  of  order.  Still,  I  think,  however 
that  may  be,  that  we  shall  not  only  look  to  you  for  good  and  honest 
work,  but  that  we  shall  get  enthusiastic  work.  Let  us  remember  that 
the  greater  the  difficulties  we  have  to  face  at  the  present  time  the  more 
credit  to  us  it  is  if  we  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  work  not 
perfunctorily  because  of  those  difficulties,  but  work  because  of  the  faith 
that  is  in  us,  and  of  the  belief  that  our  political  principles  will  conquer 
in  the  end.  We  must  show  determination,  persistency,  endurance, 
and  courage,  the  qualities  which  carried  our  troops  to  victory  in  South 
Africa,  and  we  can  rely  upon  those  qualities  for  carrying  us  to  victory 
at  the  polls. 

Dr.  Spencb  Watson  also  addressed  the  gathering.  He  always 
looked  forward  to  that  occasion  with  great  pleasure.  He  regretted 
that  Mr.  Lever  was  not  present.  They  were  all  deeply  indebted  to 
that  gentleman  for  the  idea  of  a  Benevolent  Fund  for  Liberal  agents 
which  he  had  brought  forward,  and  which  was  now  being  carried  into 
execution.  It  was  one  which  he  believed  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  whole  of  the  Liberal  agents,  and  would  shortly  be 
brought  more  closely  to  their  attention,  and  he  heartily  commended 
the  matter  to  them.  Both  the  Executive  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  had  great  pleasure  in  joining  in  the 
work,  because  it  was  a  true  effort  at  self-help. 

Vote  of  Thanks. 

Mr.  Chris.  Lennard  (Nottingham)  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  and  Dr.  Spence  Watson  for  their  hospitality, 
and  in  doing  so  expressed  the  pleasure  it  had  given  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Nottingham  Liberal  Association  to  have  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Federation  in  Nottingham.  They  deeply  regretted  the 
absence  from  the  gatherings  of  their  highly-esteemed  president,  Sir 
John  Turney.  They  (the  agents),  he  continued,  were  delighted  when 
they  knew  that  the  son  of  their  illustrious  "  Grand  Old  Man  "  had  con- 
sented to  do  his  best  to  lead  them  on  to  victory.  His  speech  that  morn- 
ing would  help  them  to  go  back  to  their  work  feeling  that  they  had 
something  to  fight  for.  The  name  of  Dr.  Spence  Watson  was  a  name 
which  all  Liberal  agents  revered. 

Mr.  E.  J.  White  (Trowbridge)  seconded,  and  urged  the  agents 
to  assist  the  Benevolent  Fund  as  much  as  they  possibly  could. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Skinner  (Sheffield)  supported  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  having  briefly  replied,  the  proceedings 
then  terminated. 
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OTHER  GATHERINGS. 


In  addition  to  the  meetings  which  are  here  reported,  the  following 
gatherings  were  held.  Considerations  of  space  prevent  them  being 
more  than  merely  chronicled.  : 


Monday,  March  26^^. 

Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Liberal  Secretaries  and 
Agents  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Albert  Hall,  Nottingham. 

Members  of  the  Association  were  entertained  at  Luncheon  and  Tea 
on  the  invitations  respectively  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Skinner  (Sheffield)  and  Mr. 
C.  Leonard  (Nottingham). 

Tuesday,  March  27th. 

General  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Certificated  Liberal  Agents  at 
the  Albert  Hotel,  Nottingham. 

Dinner  by  Mr.  Alderman  Fraser,  at  the  Exchange,  to  the  Officers 
and  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  the 
Officers  of  the  local  Liberal  Associations,  and  representative  visitors. 

Reception  in  the  Art  Museum,  Nottingham  Castle,  by  the  Right 
Worshipful  the  Mayor  and  the  Mayoress  of  the  City  of  Nottingham 
(Mr.  Alderman  Pyatt  and  Mrs.  Fyatt),  to  the  Members  of  Parliament, 
Delegates,  members  of  the  local  Liberal  Associations,  and  other  repre- 
sentative Liberals. 


Wednesday,  March  2Sth, 

Public  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Liberal  Federa- 
tion, in  the  Castle-gate  Lecture  Hall,  Nottingham,  Mrs.  J.  H« 
Yoxall  presiding.  Speakers  :  Mrs.  Stewart  Brown,  Miss  Florence 
Balgamie,  Miss  A.  Leigh  Browne,  Mrs.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Sheldon 
Amos,  Mrs.  T.  Lough,  Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P.,  and  others. 
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"  It  is  to  safeguard  and  protect  the  interests  of  OUR  FRIENDS,  not  only  while 
we  are  in  office,  but  even  in  the  contingency  of  our  being  out,  that  toe  have  acted 
throughout^"— Lord  George  Hamilton,  November  17th,  1897. 


1900. 

THE  LIBERAL  PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT, 

41    &   42,    PARLIAMENT    STREET, 
LONDON,    S.W 


PREFACE. 


This  Handbook  is  an  attempt  to  do  something 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  do,  that  is,  to  give  in  a 
small  space  an  Account  of  what  has  been  done  by 
Lord  Salisbury  and  his  eighteen  or  nineteen  associates 
in  the  region  of  Domestic  Politics  since  the  last 
General  Election  ;  and  to  compare  their  Achievements 
with  their  Promises. 

This  may  be  thought  a  humdrum  occupation  when 
Lord  Roberts  is  waging  war  in  South  Africa,  but  if 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  right  and  the  War  is  none  of 
his,  and  all  the  fault  of  the  two  Presidents,  we  are 
perfectly  justified  in  leaving  it  out  of  this  present 
reckoning. 

The  claims  of  Forty  millions  of  people  here  at 
home  to  be  well  governed,  fairly  taxed,  fairly  rated, 
properly  housed,  wisely  educated,  are  paramount 
claims,  nor  will  Lord  Salisbury's  Swiss  policy  of 
putting  a  Rifle-range  within  reach  of  every  poor 
man's  cottage  in  order  that  its  occupant  may  learn 
how  to  defend  his  hired  and  insanitary  homestead 
from  the  combined  fury  of  Europe  long  survive  the 
political  occasion  that  begat  it. 

The  Heart  of  the  Empire  is  Home.  If  all  is 
well  there  we  need  fear  none.  But  is  all  well  at 
home  ? 


iv  PREFACE. 

Is  the  Temperance  Question,  which  Eight  Brewers 
have  declared  to  be  of  the  gravest  character,  to  be 
dismissed  by  the  Prime  Minister's  "  I  do  not  drink 
beer  myself,  but  if  I  did  I  should  want  it  on  Sundays 
as  much  as  on  any  other  day  "  ? 

Are  the  Finances  of  the  Country  safe  in  the 
custody  of  the  Authors  of  those  Doles  which  have 
filled  the  pockets  of  one  set  of  Tax  and  Ratepayers 
at  the  expense  of  another  set  ? 

Can  the  tremendous  problem  of  Overcrowding  be 
much  longer  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr,  Chaplin  ? 

'Are  the  Factory  Acts  and  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
relating  to  Unhealthy  Trades  and  Occupations  what 
they  ought  to  be  ? 

Is  the  domination  of  a  Tory  Prime  Minister  in  one 
House  of  the  Legislature  compatible  with  the  growth 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  due  development  of 
democratic  ideas  ? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  Questions  which  a 
perusal  of  this  Handbook  will  suggest  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader. 

AUGUSTINE    BIRRELL. 

June,  1900. 


EDITORIAL    NOTE. 


Endeavours  have  been  made  to  make  this  record 
complete  up  to  the  end  of  May,  1900 ;  but  a 
detailed  account  of  Measures  which  were  then  under 
Parliamentary  consideration  and  which  may  or  may 
not  become  law  has  in  some  cases  been  deferred 
until  the  next  issue  of  the  "  Handbook." 

In  one  respect  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
satisfy  Lord  Salisbury — for  great  pains  have  been 
expended  in  "  verifying  the  quotations."  Whilst  it 
is  too  much  to  expect  that  there  are  no  errors, 
it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  they  will  be  found 
to  be  very  few ;  a  note  of  any  that  are  discovered 
will  be  much  appreciated  by  the  Editor,  addressed 
to  42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

The  Editor  desires  to  express  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  many  friends  who  have  assisted  him  in 
this  compilation,  and  in  particular  to  Mr.  Charles 
Hobhouse. 


June,   1900. 
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ADDENDA,  xii 


EDITOR'S    NOTE. 


The  Handbook,  as  originally  issued,  was  revised 
up  to  the  end  of  May ;  the  following  additions  to  the 
chapters  named  bring  it  up  to  the  end  of  the  Session 
of  1900. 

September,  1900. 

CHAPTER  I.— FINANCE. 

Pages  4  and  5  have  been  reprinted  and  the  figxires  there  given 
are  taken  from  the  Parliamentary  return  issued  in  August  by  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach — at  the  request  of  Sir  William  Harcourt.  To 
the  list  of  Doles,  beginning  at  page  12,  must  now  be  added  : — 

5)  THE  1900  **  DOLE." — ;^5o,ooo  a  year  (out  of  the  Irish 

Church  Fund)  to  Irish  Tithe  Payers. 
It  is  a  point  of  honour  of  the  Government,  whatever  the  Parlia- 
mentary exigencies  may  be,  to  give  at  least  one  dole  every  year. 
In  a  Session  when  Mr.  Balfour  declined  to  grant  any  facilities 
for  the  passing  into  law  of  a  measure  which  would  have  prevented 
young  children  being  sent  to  public-houses,  and  so  have  kept  them 
from  the  temptations  connected  therewith,  several  days  were  spent 
in  passing  into  law  the  Tithe  Rent-Charge  (Ireland)  Bill.  Briefly 
it  rips  open  the  settlement  arrived  at  in  1872,  provides  for  the  future 
that  rent- charge  shall  vary  as  the  price  of  rent  instead  of  as  the 
price  of  corn,  and  in  the  result  takes  from  the  annual  income  of  the 
Irish  Church  Fund  a  sum  estimated  at  ;^5o,ooo  a  year.  This  is  a 
Bill  for  which  the  Irish  landowners  have  long  wished,  and  possibly 
it  is  now  given  to  signalise  the  accession  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Government  of  two  such  prominent  Irish  Unionists  as  Lord 
Londonderry  and  Sir  E.  H.  Carson.  The  case  against  the  Bill 
was  admirably  stated  by  Mr.  Asquith  on  the  third  reading  : — 

"There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  selection  of  this 
particular  standard  of  judicial  reduction — what  I  will  call  the  standard  of 
confiscation — which  I  think  the  House  ought  to  learn,  because  I  believe 
it  explains  the  whole  of  this  Bill.  The  only  ground  upon  which  the  Bill 
can  be  logically  based  is  that  it  is  an  instalment  of  compensation  to  the 
landlords  for  the  reduction  of  rents  which  have  been  made  under  Act  of 
Parliament.  I  cannot  myself  see  any  other  ground  on  which  the  fall  in 
judicial  rents  should  henceforth  be  treated  as  the  basis  of  the  tithe  rent- 
charge.  I  will  refer  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  and  particularly  right  hon. 
gentlemen,  to  a  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  the  other  day.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  actual  economic  fall  in  rents  measured  by  experience 
m  this  country  is  as  great  as,  and  in  many  cases  far  greater,  than  the 
compulsory  reductions  which  have  been  made  by  the  land  tribunals  in 
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Ireland.  He  might  also  have  pointed  out — his  audience  was  particularly 
appropriate  for  the  purpose — that  so  far  as  these  excessive  rents,  which 
have  been  reduced  by  the  compulsion  of  the  Court,  were  based  upon  the 
appropriation  by  a  landlord  of  the  value  put  by  a  tenant,  through  his 
industry  and  capital,  into  the  land,  they  were  morally  and  politically 
indefensible.  And,  further,  1  will  venture  to  say  that  the  reduced  rents 
now  paid  by  the  tenants  and  received  by  the  landlord  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  salvage  from  the  social  and  economic  wreck  which  the  landlords  them- 
selves have  caused.  .  .  .  In  so  far,  then,  as  this  Bill  is  an  attempt  to 
compensate  the  landlords  of  Ireland  indirectly  for  the  reductions  which  in 
consequence  of  their  action  they  have  had  to  sustain  in  their  rents,  it 
ought  to  be  repudiated  by  this  House.  I  say  this  Bill  offends  equally 
against  the  rules  of  common  justice  and  sound  finance.  It  tears  up  a 
statutory  contract  without  adequate  reason  and  without  any  compensation. 
It  impairs  not  only  by  what  it  does,  but  still  more  by  the  example  it  sets, 
the  security  of  the  Irish  Church  Fund.  It  introduces  as  the  basis  and 
standard  of  variation  in  tithe  the  fall  in  judicial  rents,  which  is  either 
wholly  irrelevant  or  illogical.  On  these  grounds  the  Bill  is  deserving  of 
the  condemnation  of  Parliament." — {House  of  Commons,  July  16/A,  1900.) 

CHAPTER  II.— EDUCATION. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act,  which  was  read  a  third  time 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  31st,  1900,  and  subsequently 
passed  into  law,  contains  two  provisions  to  which  strong  objection 
was  taken  : — 

(i)  By  Clause  i  the  statutory  right  to  free  education  is  taken 
away,  and  the  details  of  the  fee  grant  are  to  be  entirely  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

(2)  By  Clause  2  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  any  poor  law  union 
are  to  be  able  to  contribute  towards  such  of  the  expenses  of  pro- 
viding, enlarging,  or  maintaining  any  public  elementary  school  as 
are  certified  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  have  been  incurred 
wholly  or  partly  in  respect  of  scholars  taught  at  the  school,  who 
are  either  resident  in  a  workhouse  or  in  an  institution  to  which 
they  have  been  sent  by  the  guardians  from  a  workhouse,  or  boarded 
out  by  the  guardians.  This  introduces  rate  aid  for  Voluntary 
schools,  without  any  provision  for  securing  any  representative 
element  on  the  Committee  of  Management. 

The  Bill  was  referred  to  a  Standing  Committee  where  the 
Government  refused  to  accept  any  amendment.  This  prevented  a 
report  stage  in  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  so  that  the  details 
of  the  Bill  never  came  at  all  before  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
whole. 

CHAPTER   III.— AGRICULTURE. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  ACT,   1900. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  (see  page  53)  was  correctly 
described  by  Lord  Cross,  when  moving  its  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  a  **  small  amending  measure" — an  official 
description  of  it  which  will  not  be  forgotten  when  all  kind  of  credit 
is  claimed  for  it  by  Tory  candidates  at  the  General  Election.  The 
Bill  is  at  once  (i)  insufficient  and  {2)  complicated  : — 
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(i)  Major  Rasch  (the  Tory  member  for  S.E.  Essex)  said  : — 

"  He  admitted  that  it  was  not  a  perfect  Bill,  but  very  few  things  in 
this  world  were  perfect.  He  had  himself  taken  particular  care  not  to 
move  any  amendments,  but  that  did  hot  mean  that  he  thought  the  Bill 
absolutely  perfect.  He  could,  however,  have  made  some  suggestions 
which  it  would  have  been  well  to  embody  in  the  Bill.  He  could  have 
suggested  that  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  cultivate  the  soil  as  he  liked 
so  long  as  its  fertility  was  not  impaired  ;  that  there  should  be  no  penal 
rents  unless  actual  damage  was  proved,  and  that  there  should  be  com- 
pensation for  continuous  good  farming.  He  hoped  that  in  the  next 
Parliament  from  one  side  of  the  table  or  the  other  the  Minister  for 
Agriculture  would  introduce  a  Bill  to  carry  out  these  suggestions.  For 
the  rest,  he  could  only  say  that  he  was  extremely  glad  the  Bill  had  been 
brought  in,  though  he  could  not  say  that  it  would  be  accepted  with 
effusive  gratitude."    (House  of  Commons^  July  i(^th,  1900.) 

What  criticism  could  be  stronger  than  to  declare  an  amending 
Bill  is  necessary  before  the  Bill  it  is  to  amend  has  even  obtained 
the  Royal  Assent  ? 

(2)  The  Bill  is  complicated  and  difficult  to  understand.  Mr, 
Strutt  (the  Tory  member  for  Maldon)  said  : — 

"  One  blemish  on  the  Bill  was  its  incomprehensibility.  It  was  almost 
impossible  for  a  layman,  reading  the  Bill  by  itself,  to  understand  what  the 
law  was.  If  the  Government  would,  in  a  future  Session,  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  codify  the  measures  dealing  with  tenant  farmers*  rights  they  would 
confer  a  great  boon  upon  the  tenant  farmer  class. — {House  of  Commons y 
July  igthf  1900.) 

Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  said  : — 

"  It  was  the  most  remarkable  example  of  referential  and  allusive 
legislation  he  had  ever  come  across.  As  it  stood,  the  Bill  was  an  absolute 
cryptogram,  and  nobody  could  possibly  approach  to  an  understanding  of 
it  until  he  had  provided  himself  with  nme  other  Acts  of  Parliament. 
Without  these  it  was  as  much  a  mystery  as  the  hieratic  writing  of 
Egyptian  priests  would  be  to  the  Attorney-General.  Yet  the  Act  was 
intended  for  plain  men,  and  to  enable  landlords  and  tenants  to  understand 
their  positions  and  relations  to  each  other." — (House  of  Commons ^  July 
2ndy  1900.) 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  the  Act,  if  unsatisfactory  to 
England,  is  even  more  so  to  Wales,  where  the  land  question  is 
more  acute  and  where  the  tenants  have  grievances,  expressly 
admitted  by  the  unanimous  findings  of  a  Royal  Commission. 

REJECTED  AMENDMENTS. 

I.  Mr.  Channing  (L)  (July  2nd)  moved  the  following  new 
clause  : — 

"  Every  contract  of  tenancy  entered  into  after  the  commencement  ot 
this  Act  shall  contain  a  scheduled  record  of  the  agricultural  condition  of 
the  holding  and  its  several  parts,  and  of  the  buildings,  fences,  roads,  and 
drains  at  the  beginning  of  the  contract  of  tenancy.  At  any  time  during  a 
tenancy  existing  at  the  cgmmencement  of  this  Act,  either  party  may 
require  a  record  in  similar  form  to  be  made  by  an  arbitrator.  Copies  of 
all  such  records  shall  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  the 
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County  Court,  and  either  party  shall  be  entitled  to  inspect  the  same  at  all 
reasonable  times,  and  to  take  copies  thereof." 

Lost  by  142  to  46  (majority  96). 

2.  Mr.  Channing  (L)  (July  loth)  moved  a  new  clause  providing- 
for  compensation  for  disturbance  in  case  of  eviction  and  notice  to 
quit  for  unfair  or  capricious  reason.  Lost  by  207  to  1 1 1  (majority 
96).  The  precise  wording  of  this  clause  received  the  assent  of  the 
Welsh  Land  Commission. 

3.  Mr.  Gordon  (C)  (July  10th)  moved  a  new  clause  with  the 
object  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  Act  to  crofters*  improve- 
ments in  non-crofting  counties.     Lost  by  196  to  123  (majority  73). 

4.  Mr,  Buchanan  (L)  (July  10th)  moved  an  amendment  with  the 
object  of  removing  the  schedules,  in  which  were  tabulated  the 
improvements  for  which  compensation  could  be  claimed,  so  that 
the  claim  for  compensation  might  be  laid  down  in  general  terms. 
Lost  by  170  to  91  (majority  79).  Mr.  Channing,  in  supporting  the 
amendment,  said:— 

**  In  1895  the  House  assented  to  the  principle  involved  in  the  abolition 
of  the  schedules,  for  that  meant  that  in  every  contract  for  tenancy  there 
would  be  complete  right  to  the  tenant  to  execute  any  improvement  by 
which  the  letting  value  of  the  holding  would  be  increased  and  to  obtain 
compensation  under  the  arbitration's  award.  A  recommendation  of  the 
Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  was  that  the  schedules  should  include 
any  other  improvement  increasing  the  letting  value  of  a  holding,  not 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  schedules  and  for  which  a  tenant  was  not 
otherwise  compensated.  The  amendment  had  the  sanction  of  the  Market 
Gardeners'  Compensation  Act  and  there  it  was  the  outcome  of  a  custom 
which  had  grown  up  among  the  fruit  growers  of  the  vale  of  Evesham 
recognising  the  absolute  right  of  tenants  to  carry  out  improvements  in 
their  own  way.  Several  practicable  farmers,  including  former  chairmen 
of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  were  in  favour  of  abolishing  the 
schedules  establishing  the  general  presumption  of  the  right  of  the  tenant 
to  improve,  and  it  had  strong  support  among  the  fruit-growing  interest  in 
Kent." — (House  of  Commons  July  lotk,  1900.) 

5.  Mr.  Yoxall  (L)  (July  loth)  moved  the  addition  to  the  clause 
of  the  following  provision  : — 

"And  the  tenant  of  a  holding,  being  an  allotment  or  cottage  garden, 
shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  from  the  landlord  compensation  in  money  for 
fruit  trees,  fruit  bushes,  drains,  and  for  any  outbuildings,  pig-sties,  fowl- 
houses,  or  other  structural  improvements  made  by  the  tenant  upon  his 
holding  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  their  ^ross  value  ;  provided  always 
that  this  compensation  shall  not  exceed  ;6io»  and  that  the  tenant  shall 
have  the  right  to  remove  such  fruit  trees,  fruit  bushes,  outbuildings,  pig- 
sties, and  fowl-houses,  in  addition  to  the  right  to  the  aforesaid  compensa- 
tion, and  that,  if  the  tenancy  be  determined  after  notice  given  by  the 
tenant,  no  right  to  compensation  in  money  shall  exist." 

Lost  by  134  to  76  (majority  58). 

6.  Sir  C.  Welby  (C)  (July  10th)  moved  a  proviso  that  in 
estimating  the  value  of  any  improvement  no  account   should  be 
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taken  of  any  part  of  the  improvement  made  by  the  tenant  which  is 
**  justly  due  to  the  inherent  capabilities  of  the  soil.'*  Lost  by  i86 
to  24  (majority  162).  The  minority  were  very  anxious  to  carry  this 
amendment  in  the  interest  of  the  landowners,  but  the  Government 
at  first  refused  to  give  way.  The  House  of  Lords,  however, 
inserted  the  words,  and  they  were  [August  6th)  retained  in  the 
Commons  (by  94  to  54)  at  the  instance  of  the  Government. 

7.  Mr.  Channing  (L)  (July  nth)  moved  the  omission  of  words 
requiring"  that  the  arbitration  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  in 
accordance  with  any  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and, 
in  default  of  and  subject  to  any  such  agreement,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Lost  by  168  to  70  (majority  98), 
The  Bill,  as  it  stands,  therefore  permits,  and  even  invites,  **  con- 
tracting out "  so  far  as  its  procedure  is  concerned. 

8.  Mr.  Buchanan  (L)  {July  nth)  moved  to  leave  out  the  words 
"unless  the  parties  otherwise  agree."  Lost  by  189  to  77  (majority 
112.)  The  amendment  was  designed  to  secure  that  there  should 
be  no  alternative  to  the  single  arbitration — according  to  Sir  R. 
Finlay  himself  the  **best  form  of  arbitration." 

9.  Mr.  Buchanan  (L)  {July  nth)  moved  an  amendment  exclud- 
ing Scotland  from  the  operation  of  clause  2  (settlement  Of 
differences  by  arbitration).     Lost  by  170  to  71  (majority  99). 

10.  Earl  Percy  (C)  {July  12th)  moved  an  amendment  omitting 
from  the  schedule  the  provision  allowing  tenants  to  make  and 
plant,  wthout  the  landlord's  consent,  osier  beds  **  not  exceeding 
one  acre."  Lost  by  231  to  53  (majority  178).  This  small  piece  o*f 
liberty  to  the  tenant  was  much  resented  by  the  more  Tory  of  the 
Tories  who  made  up  the  minority.  The  House  of  Lords,  however, 
struck  out  the  osier-bed  provision,  and  their  action  was  {August 
6ih)  confirmed,  at  the  instance  of  the  Government,  in  the  Com- 
mons, by  96  to  56.  The  Lords  also  struck  out  the  permission  to 
make  a  garden,  and  this  action  was  in  the  same  way  confirmed  by 
95  to  57. 

11.  Sir  W.  Wedderburn  (L)  {July  i;^th)  moved  to  amend  the 
schedule  by  providing  that  the  consent  of  the  landlord  to  the 
reclaiming  of  waste  land  should  be  required  only  when  the 
reclamation  exceeded  an  acre.  Lost  by  126  to  60  (majority  66). 
A  very  reasonable  amendment.     Even  Mr.  Vicary  Gibbs  said  : — 

*'  He  failed  to  see  why  if  a  man  might  get  compensation  for  an 
orchard  cultivated  without  the  landlord's  consent  he  should  not  obtain  it 
for  an  acre  of  bogland." — {House  of  Commons^  J'^ly  I3^^>  1900.) 

12.  Mr.  Seale  Hayne  (L)  {July  12th)  moved  to  insert  in  the 
schedule  the  words  **  erection  or  enlargement  of  buildings  for  the 
purpose  of  the  trade  or  business  of  a  farmer,"  the  object  being  to 
provide  that  the  farmer  should  be  protected  if  he  went  to  expendi- 
ture upon  shelter  for  cattle  and  sheds  for  machinery.  Lost  by  112 
to  45  (majority  67). 


xy  ADDENDA. 

CHAPTER  VI.— THE  COMPENSATION  ACT. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER. 

The  private  members'  Bill  for  extending*  the  Compensation 
Act  to  agriculture  (see  page  83),  passed  into  law  in  the  Session  of 
1900.  The  following  is  the  operative  clause  of  the  Act,  which 
comes  into  operation  on  July  ist,  1901  : — 

(i)  From  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  1897,  shall  apply  to  the  employment  of  workmen  in 
agriculture  by  any  employer  who  habitually  employs  one  or  more 
workmen  in  such  employment. 

(2)  Where  any  such  employer  agrees  with  a  contractor  for  the  execu- 
tion by  or  under  that  contractor  of  any  work  in  agriculture,  section  4  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1S97,  shall  apply  in  respect  of  any 
workman  employed  in  such  work  as  if  that  employer  were  an  undertaker 
within  the  meanmg  of  that  Act. 

Provided  that  where  the  contractor  provides  and  uses  machinery  driven 
by  mechanical  power  for  the  purpose  of  threshing,  ploughing,  or  other 
agricultural  work,  he,  and  he  alone,  shall  be  liable  uuder  this  Act  to  pay 
compensation  to  any  workman  employed  by  him  on  such  work. 

(3)  Where  any  workman  is  employed  by  the  same  employer  mainly  in 
agricultural  but  partly  or  occasionally  in  other  work,  this  Act  shall  apply 
also  to  the  employment  of  the  workman  in  such  other  work. 

The  expression  "agriculture"  includes  horticulture,  forestry,  and  the 
use  of  land  for  any  purpose  of  husbandry,  inclusive  of  the  keeping  or 
breeding  of  live  stock,  poultry,  or  bees,  and  the  growth  of  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

Jt  will  be  noticed  that  the  Act  is  only  to  apply  to  the  agricultural 
employer  who  "  habitually  "  employs  one  or  more  workmen.  Mr. 
Strachey  (the  Liberal  Member  for  South  Somerset)  moved  (on 
June  loth)  to  omit  the  word  "habitually"  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  unfair  to  confine  the  benefits  of  the  Bill  to  the  bigger  farms, 
and  that  labourers  employed  (say)  for  the  hay  harvest  ought  to  be 
protected.  The  Government  refused  to  accept  the  amendment, 
which  was  lost  by  205  to  120  (majority  85).  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  all  refers  to  occasional  employment,  as  distinct  from 
casual  labour.     As  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Long  said  : — 

'*  If  it  was  desirable  to  include  casual  labourers  in  agriculture,  ten 
times  more  desirable  must  it  be  to  include  those  in  other  industries,  who 
were  far  greater  in  number.  The  whole  question  of  compensating 
casual  labourers  was  involved,  and  that  was  too  large  to  be  discussed  at 
that  hour." — (House  of  Commons^  June  loth^  1900.  J 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Courts  have  decided  that  the 
Compensation  Act  does  not  include  the  casual  labourer.  So  that 
now  in  agriculture  we  shall  still  have  two  classes  of  labourers  not 
compensated  : — 

( 1 )  Those  working  for  an  employer  who  does  not  *  *  habitually  " 
*»mploy. 

(2)  Those  working  casually  for  any  employer. 
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JUDGES  ON  THE  ACT. 

Lord  Justice  Collins  in  giving- judgment  in  the  case  oi  Powell  v. 
Main  Colliery  Company  said  : — 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible,  to  give  any  clear  and  satisfactory  inter- 
pretation which  will  be  perfectly  consistent  with  all  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  I  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  is  impossible, 
and  therefore  I  have  to  make  the  best  guess  that  I  can  at  what  the 
Legislature  must  1>e  taken  to  have  meant  in  the  particular  sections  that  we 
are  dealing  with." — (Powell  \,  Main  Colliery  Co,  [1900]  2  Q.B.,  154.) 

His  Honour  Judge  Parry,  in  XhQ  Fortnightly  (July,  1900),  said  : — 

"The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  as  Serjeant  Arabin  said  of  a 
case  he  was  arguing,  'bristles  with  pitfalls  as  an  Qg^  is  full  of  meat.' 
It  is  a  veritable  Chinese  puzzle  of  legislation,  a  legal  chaos.  A  mixture 
of  clauses  and  schedules  enacted  by  Parliament,  supplemented  by  rules 
and  orders  of  various  departments.  .  .  .  But  it  is  not  possible  to  set 
out  at  any  length  the  various  matters  which  the  draftsmen  omitted,  mis- 
stated, or  left  balanced  in  legal  language  with  such  vague  nicety  that  the 
most  learned  judges  have  doubted  on  which  side  was  the  greater  weight 
of  sense.  ...  It  would  not  be  possible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  snow- 
ball of  litigation  that  is  rolling  up  round  this  one  small  Act  of  Parliament. 
In  the  Cause  List  of  the  Hilary  Sittings  there  were  no  less  than  thirty- 
eight  cases  on  appeal  from  the  County  Courts  to  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  however  the  cases  are  decided,  they 
will  add  to  the  burden  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  make  the  Act  a 
working  success.  It  is  certain  they  will  cost  to  the  litigants  time, 
temper,  and  money  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  possible  beneficial  result." 

CHAPTER  VII.— THE   TEMPERANCE  QUESTION. 

Neither  the  Children's  Liquor  Bill  nor  the  Sunday  Closing 
(Monmouthshire)  Bill  became  law.  Both  were  private  measures, 
and  both  were  unlucky  in  obtaining  facilities  after  their  second 
reading.  Mr.  Balfour  resolutely  declined  to  help  forward  either, 
though  the  Bill  affecting  the  children  hid  been  read  a  second  time 
without  a  division.  Yet  there  never  was  a  Session  in  which  there 
was  really  more  time  to  spare. 

CHAPTER  VIII.— THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING 

CLASSES. 

The  Government  Bill  (see  page  103)  has  been  carried  into  law. 
The  only  changes  of  any  importance  which  it  makes  are  : — 

(i)  In  town  districts  local  authorities  are  to  be  allowed  to  buy 
land  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  area  they  govern. 

(2)  In  country  districts  the  County  Council,  instead  ot  the 
District  Council,  may,  if  it  is  willing,  build  cottages. 
And  apart  from  some  very  small  alterations  in  the  law  this  is 
all  that  it  does  !  The  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons  tried 
hard  to  improve  the  Bill.  They  were  unable  to  bring  forward  many 
of  the  most  important  points  because  the  Bill  itself  covered  such  a 
little  ground.  And  those  amendments  which  were  in  order  were 
a:lmost  all  defeated  by  the  Tory  majority.  The  following  are  the 
more  important : — 
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(i)  Mr.  Pickersgiirs  amendment  to  allow  local  authorities  to 
buy  land  when  the  price  is  favourable  and  hold  it  for  future  needs. 
— Defeated  by  204  votes  to  132. 

(2)  Mr.  Channing's  amendment  that  the  sum  paid  for  land 
acquired  compulsorily  for  building-  purposes  shall  be  the  fair  price 
without  the  additional  ten  per  cent. — Defeated  by  161  to  78. 

(3)  Mr.  Hazell's  amendment  to  allow  loans  raided  for  buying" 
land,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments  spread  over  100  years,  and  loans 
raised  for  building  by  instalments  spread  over  seventy  years. — 
Defeated  by  141  to  69. 

(4)  Sir  Walter  Foster's  amendment  to  allow  an  acre  of  garden 
land,  if  desired,  to  be  attached  to  cottages  built  in  villag^es  instead 
of  only  half  an  acre. — Defeated  by  130  to  80, 

CHAPTER  IX.— THE  EXCLUSION  OF  ALIENS. 

Mr.  Ritchie  has  now  invented  a  beautifully  simple  formula  for 
explaining  broken  promises.  Confronted  on  July  8th,  1900,  by  Sir 
Howard  Vincent,  who  demanded  the  reason  why  no  leg^islation  had 
been  introduced  to  exclude  aliens,  Mr.  Ritchie  said  : — 

**  The  reason  is  that  the  House  has  been  engaged  in  other  business." 
What  could  be  more  convincing  ?     You  entrust  your  solicitor  with 
a  certain  sum  of  money  for  investment.     Later  on  you  come  and 
ask  him  why  he  has  not  invested  it  in  your  name.     **  The  reason, 
he  replies,   "is  that  the  money  has  been   spent  in  other  ways. 
After  that  any  idea  you  might  have  had  of  fraud  or  breach  of  faith, 
of  course,  disappears  at  once. 

CHAPTER  XVI.— OTHER  QUESTIONS. 

(3)  ACCIDENTS  TO  RAILWAY  SERVANTS. 
The  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Ritchie  (see  page  165)  was  passed 
and  is  now  law.  Summarily  its  effect  is  to  make  working  on  a 
railway  a  **  dangerous  "  trade  and  to  empower  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  make  rules  with  the  object  of  reducing  or  removing  the  dangers 
and  risks  incidental  to  railway  service  in  various  matters.  Railway 
companies  are  under  increased  obligation  to  report  accidents,  and 
additional  Board  of  Trade  inspectors  are  to  be  appointed. 

(4)  DANGEROUS  TRADES. 

The  Factories  and  Workshops  Bill  (see  page  166)  was  dropped. 
Whilst  professing  to  improve  the  existing  law  (as  it  did  in  some 
particulars)  it  certainly  worsened  it  in  others.  It  was  a  very 
unsatisfactory  measure,  but  its  withdrawal  leaves  the  Tory  legisla- 
tive record  on  this  region  an  absolute  blank. 

(8)  MINISTERS  AND  DIRECTORSHIPS. 
To  list  of  Ministerial  Directors  should  be  added  : — 

Marquis     of     Londondkrry     (Postmaster-       J.  Powell    Wilhams    (Financial  Secretary 
General) — Kaham    Harbour   Dock   Conu  War  Office) — Midland  Railway  Carriaj^ 

pany.  and  Waggon  Company ;    Scottish   Union 

and  National  Insurance  Company. 


CHAPTER  I. 


FINANCE. 
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Before  we  proceed  to  set  out  the  financial  story  of  the  present 
Government  it  will  be  convenient  to  summarise  very  shortly  its 
salient  features  :  — 

(i.)  Thanks  to  good  times  and  trade  (for  which  on  their  own 
admission  the  Government  has  not  been  responsible)  the  revenue 
has  risen  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  even  up  to  the  time  of  the 
war  there  has  practically  been  no  remission  of  taxation.  (See 
page  6.) 

(2.)  The  realised  surpluses  have  nearly  all  been  diverted  from 
their  natural  destination — the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt. 

(3.)  In  order  to  escape  the  odium  of  imposing  fresh  taxation  in 
a  time  of  great  revenue,  the  annual  amount  set  aside  for  the 
service  of  the  National  Debt  has  been  reduced  in  time  of  peace 
from  25  to  23  millions.     (See  page  8.) 

(4.)  The  largest  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  surpluses  is 
smaller  than  the  increased  yield  to  the  revenue  due  to  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  equalisation  and  graduation  of  the  Death 
Duties  in  1894.     (See  page  10.) 

(5.)  The  soundness  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  finance  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  upset  it.  (See 
page  10.) 

(6.)  As  the  result  of  the  Transvaal  War,  large  additional 
taxation  has  had  to  be  imposed,  a  large  amount  borrowed,  whilst 
no  old  debt  is  to  be  paid  off.  (See  page  4.)  The  Queen's  Speech 
of  1900,  too,  foreshadowed  large  additional  normal  expenditure  in 
years  to  come. 

I.  THE   YEARLY   BALANCE-SHEETS. 

We  give  below  two  tables  showing  : — 

(A)  How  the  money  has  been  raised. 

(B)  How  the  money  has  been  spent. 

The  first  of  them  includes  only  the  amount  raised  for  Imperial 
purposes.  We  add  in  the  second  the  amount  raised  Imperially 
which  is  handed  over  to  local  authorities  in  grants  in  aid. 
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THE   WAR    BUDGET   OF    1900-1901. 

The  Budg'et  for  1900  was  presented  nearly  a  month  before  the 
end  of  the  financial  year — on  March  5th — on  account  of  the  necessity 
for  raising  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war.  We  give  the 
balance  sheet,  which  shows  how  the  additional  taxation  is  to  be 
raised  (the  figures  arej^those  subsequently  ascertained  to  be  the 
correct). 

THE  BALANCE-SHEET  FOR  1900-1901. 

Receipts. 

Ordinary  Revenue 

Additional  Taxation : — 

Income-tax  4d.  (making  is.  in  the  £) 

Tea  2d.  per  lb. 

Beer  IS.  a  barrel 

Spirits  6d.  per  gallon    ... 

Tobacco  4d.  and  Cigars  6d.  per  lb.   ... 

Total  A  dditional  Taxation      1 2 , 1 67 ,  000 

Treasury  Bills  to  be  renewed  ...         ...  8,000,000 

New  Treasury  Bills       ...         ...         ...  5,000,000 

War  Loan  of  ;^30,ooo,ooo,  but  issued 

at  98 J  per  cent,  and  producing  only  29,550,000 

Total  borrowing  ...         ...         ...         42,550,000 


£ 

•  •  •                            •  •  • 

"5.3S3.00O 

;;^6,  500,000 

1,800,000 

• 

1,752,000 

1,015,000 

1,100,000 

Total  receipts     ...         ...         ...         ...       170,070,000 

Expenditure. 

£ 

Deficit  from  1 899- 1900 ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         13,882,000 

Estimated    expenditure    (taking   into    account    the 
suspension   of    the    payment   off    of   Terminable 
Annuities  to   the  amount   of    ;;^4, 640,009  and  a 
sum  of  ;£^6i9,ooo  for  interest  on  the  War  Loan)...       150,061,000 
Provision  for  military  and  naval  contingencies        ...  5,000,000 


;^i68,943,ooo 
Estimated  Prospective  Surplus  1900-1901    ...         ...  1,127,000 


Total  Expenditure  ...  ;^i 70,070,000 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  all  the  money  is  not  to  be  borrowed. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  justice  or  injustice,  avoidability  or 
inevitability  of  the  war,  it  is  certain  that  we  ought  to  pay  for  it  our- 
selves, and  not  leave  the  bill  to  posterity. 
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It  is  now  possible  from  the  Budget  to  find  out  the  bost  of  the 
war.  The  Government  in  their  calculations  assume  that  it  will  be 
over  by  the  end  of  September,  1900.  On  that  assumption  we  get 
the  following  figures  : — 


I. — What  the  War  Costs. 

I  St  Supplementary  Army  Estimate  {October ^  iSgg)        10,000,000 

2nd  ,,  ,,  (February  y  I  ^00)        13,000,000 

Past  interest  on  Treasury  Bills 

Increase  of  Army  Estimates     ... 

Future  interest  on  Treasury  Bills 

Interest  on  War  Loan  ... 

Provision  for  Naval  and  Military  Contingencies 


217,000 

37,797,000 

250,000 

619,000 

5,000,000 


;£'66,883,ooo 


II. — How    the   Money  is  to  be    Raised. 
I.  To  be  raised  by  Taxation, 

Part  of  Normal  Realised  Surplus 

(1899-1900)      ...         ...  ...         7,526,000 

New  Taxation         ...         ...  ...       12,167,000 

Sinking     Fund      Suspension  in 

1900-1901         ...         ...  ...         4,640,000 


24»333.ooo 


2.  To  be  raised  by  Borrowing, 

Treasury  Bills         ...         ...         ...       13,000,000 

War  Loan  of  ;^3o,ooo,ooo  issued 
at  98^  per  cent. ,  and  therefore 
producing  an  actual  sum  of...       29,550,000 

42,550,000 

;^66,883,ooo 

It  will  be  noticed  here  that  the  sum  taken  from  the  realised  surplus 
of  1899- 1900  ^^  nearly  two  millions  less  than  its  actual  amount. 
That  sum  is  used  for  general  purposes  and  produces  the  estimated 
prospective  surplus  of  ;^i ,  1 27,000  (see  preceding  page. )  The  figures 
might  be  exhibited  in  a  good  many  different  ways,  but  the  above 
is,  we  think,  the  most  accurate,  since  the  new  taxation  is  raised, 
the  sinking  fund  suspended,  and  the  Treasury  Bills  and  War  Loan 
created  expressly  for  the  purposes  of  the  war. 
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THE  NET  EXPENDITURE  COMPARED. 

There  is  yet  another  way  of  exhibiting-  the  rise  in  expenditure 
under  the  Tory  Government.  That  is,  by  comparing  the  amounts 
actually  expended  in  the  financial  years.  Up  to  now  we  have 
treated  money  voted  absolutely  for  any  particular  purpose  (e.g,^ 
Naval  Works)  as  **  spent."  But,  as  a  fact,  money  earmarked  for 
that  purpose  by  Statute  in  (say)  1897  would  not  be  actually  paid  out 
for  several  years.  In  the  following  we  have  taken  the  amounts 
actually  paid  out  from  the  Treasury  in  the  several  financial  years. 

On  this  basis  of  calculation  the  total  expenditure  of  the  late 
Liberal  Government  averaged  for  the  three  years  they  were  in 
power,  between  1892  and  1895,  ;£^  100, 243,000.  The  figures  of  the 
present  Tory  Government  are  (so  far  as  they  can  be  given  at 
present) : — 

1 895-96  (partly  a  Liberal  year)  ...  ...       ;^io7,22i,  000 


1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99    . 
1 899-1900 


;^I  I  1,550,000 
;£■!  17,639,000 
;^I  2  I,  224,000 
;^  1 48,  486,  000 


We  will  now  compare  the  net  expenditure  under  Liberal  and 

Tory  Governments  : —  .,   ^      ......  t  ^     'r 

^  Under  Liberal       Under  Tory 

Government.      Qovernment. 


^ 


Chief  Heads  of  Expenditure. 


Consolidated  Fund  Services 

Na;val  and  Military  Expenditure 

Civil  Services 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue 

Local  Taxation 

Sundries 

Total  Net   Expenditure   to   be 


Average  of  the  Average  of  the 
3  years  ending-  4  years  ending 
March  31,  1895.     March  31,  1899. 


£ 
24,979,000 

33,912,000 

14,992,000 

2,637,000 

10,272,000 

262,000 


£ 

25,196,000 
40,646,000 
17,296,000 

2,745,000 
12,032,000 

3,662,000 


\     87,054,000    ...101,577,000 


raised  by  Taxation 

The  Tory  Government,  therefore,  have  had  to  raise  in  four 
years  by  taxation  from  the  people  ;^58,092,ooo  more  than  the  late 
Liberal  Government,  and  the  annual  expenditure  is  still  increasing^. 
This  means  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  King*- 
dom  has  had,  up  to  the  present  (before  the  war  taxation  comes  into 
force)  to  pay  on  the  average  30s.  more  in  taxation  under  the 
present  Tory  Government  than  under  the  previous  Government. 

TAXATION    REMITTED  AND   IMPOSED-BEFORE 

THE   WAR. 

Unless  taxation  is  remitted  in  the  *'fat"  years,  it  is  certain  that 
it  will  be  increased  in  the  **  lean,"  or  when  there  is  any  exceptional 
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expenditure  {e,g.  on  war).  It  is  a  striking  fact,  therefore,  to  find 
that  in  years  of  astounding  prosperity,  the  net  remission  of  taxation 
under  a  Tory  Government  amounts  to  less  than  a  million.  Here 
are  the  details  of  taxation  remitted  and  imposed  in  the  peace 
years : — 

I. — Taxation  Remitted. 

1896-7.         Modification  of  Estate  Duty  : — 

(a)  Exemption  of  objects  of 
National,  Scientific  or 
Historical  Interest         ...     100,000 

(b)  Other  concessions         ...     100,000       200,000 
Reduction  of  Land  Tax  from 

4s.  in  the  ;;^  to  is.  on  the 
annual  value  of  land  sub- 
ject to  Land  Tax    80,000 

1897-8.  Nil.  

1898-9.         Further     graduation     of    the 

Income  Tax      100,000 

Re-arrangement      of      Death 

Duties  and  Land  Tax     ...                        285,000 
Reduction  of  Tobacco  Duty ...                     1,1 20,000 
1 899- 1 900.  NiL  


Total  ;^ 1, 785, 000 
II.  — Taxation   Imposed. 

£ 

1899-1900.     Two  new  Stamp  Duties        ...  450,000 

Increased  Wine  Duties 350,000 


Total     ;^8oo,ooo 
III. — Summary. 

£ 

Total  Taxation  Remitted  ...         ...         ...         1,785,000 

,,  ,,         Imposed    ...         ...         ...  800,000 


Net  Remission      985,000 

During  this  period  the  amount  of  the  revenue  has  gone  up  enor- 
mously : — 

£ 

Revenue,'  1894-95         •**         **•  94,684,000 

, ,  1 899- 1 900  {estimated)         119, 840, 000 


Increase   ...  25,156,000 

As  is  shown  elsewhere,  taxation  has  now  to  go  up  with  a  bound  to 
pay  for  the  war. 
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AMOUNT    RAISED    IN   TAXATION, 

T — Tory  year,     L — Liberal  year. 


I89I— 1900. 


Years  £nding' 
March  31st. 


Paid  into  Imperial 
Exchequer. 


Paid  into  Local 
Taxation  Account. 


TOTAL. 


1891  I 

1892  \ 


T. 


1893.     'r*  ^  L. 


894 1 

895  1 


L. 


1896.     L.  &  T. 


1897  ^ 

1898 

1899 


\     T. 


1900; 


89,489,000 
90,995,000 
90,395,000 
91,133,000 
94,684,000 
101,974,000 

i03>95o»ooo 
106,614,000 

108,336,000 

119,840,000 


6,974,000 
7,582,000 
7,214,000 
7,164,000 
7,014,000 
7,366,000 
8,249,000 
9,402,000 
9,521,000 
9,917,000 


96,463,000 

98,577.000 
97,609,000 

98,297,000 

101,698,000 

109,340,000 

112,199,000 

116,016,000 

117,857,000 

1 29,757,000 


Increase   of    last    completed    Tory    year,     1899-1900,    over    last 
complete  year,   1894-95,  of  Liberal  Government,  ;^28,o59,ooo. 


THE  1899  RAID    ON  THE  SINKING  FUND. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  Budget  of  1899  was  that  in  order  to 

meet  a  prospective  deficit   of  nearly  three  millions,  Sir   Michael 

Hicks-Beach  raided   the   Sinking   Fund  for  two  millions  of  the 

amount.     The  Times  described  the  Budget  as  neither  **  strong  nor 

bold  " ;  but  in  fact  it  was  weak  and  audacious — weak  because  it 

shirked  the  real  difficulty  of  finding  the  money  necessary  to  meet 

the  huge  expenditure,  and  audacious  because  it  laid  hands  upon  the 

Sinking  Fund,  and  secured  the  necessary  money  by  ceasing  to  pay 

off  as  much  as  two  millions  a  year  of  the  National  Debt.     It  is 

interesting  to  recall  what  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  himself  said  on 

this  same  subject  in  his  first  Budget  speech  after  1895  : — 

**The  National  Debt — the  funded  debt — has  not  been  materially  in- 
creased since  the  Crimean  War.  .  .  .  We  have  paid  off  in  thirty-nine 
years  ;^i9o,ooo,ooo  of  debt,  and  ;£"  100, 000, 000  of  that  has  been  paid  off  in 
the  last  thirteen  years.  Some  may  think  that  our  efforts  have  been  wasted, 
and  that  we  should  have  done  better  if  we  had  allowed  the  money  to 
fructify,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  pocket  of  the  taxpayer.     That  is  not  my  view. 
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By  this  self-denying  course  the  Parliament  and  the  people  of  this  'country 
have  raised  up  a  reserve  fund  of  incalculable  importance,  a  reserve  fund 
which,  if  the  time  of  need  should  come  when  this  country  should  again 
have  to  fight  for  its  life,  would  enable  us,  without  imposing  a  single  extra 
penny  of  taxation,  to  raise  a  couple  of  hundred  millions  for  the  defence 
of  the  country,  and  without  imposing  either  an'  atom  more  debt  upon  the 
people  of  that  day  than  our  predecessors  bore  without  a  murmur  in  1857. 
That  is  a  thing  which  I  think  this  country  may  be  proud  of.  It  is  a 
source  of  incalculable  strength  to  this  country,  and,  although  it  may 
sometimes  be  necessary  even  in  times  of  peace,  as  it  was  necessary  in 
1885,  when  I  was  last  responsible  for  the  finances  of  the  country,  to  post- 
pone temporarily  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  yet  I  trust  that 
Parliament  will  never  permanently  depart  from  the  wise  and  prudent 
policy  in  this  matter  which  it  has  hitherto  pursued."  {House  of  Commons y 
Apnl  lethy  1896.) 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  he  got  Parliament  to  do  in  1899.  To 
add  to  the  complication  we  stopped  paying  off  debt  because  it 
was  so  expensive  to  pay  off  consols  when  they  are  above  par. 
They  have  since  fallen  to  par ! 

Another  grqund  upon  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
justified  this  lessening  of  effort  to  get  rid  of  our  National  Debt  is 
that  we  do  so  much  in  the  way  of  expenditure  upon  armaments, 
that  we  are  entitled  to  ease  this  part  of  our  **  White  Man's 
Burden,"  and  to  that  extent  to  let  posterity  take  care  of  itself. 
This  entirely  overlooks  several  important  considerations.  It 
assumes  that  for  one  thing  we  shall  not  add  to  the  National  Debt. 
We  all  hope  that  this  will  be  the  case,  but,  looking  forward  for  the 
next  half-century,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  that  there  may  not 
be  some  great  war,  involving  the  expenditure  of  a  vast  sum,  and  if 
there  were  it  is  certain  that  one  result  would  be  an  enormous 
addition  to  our  national  indebtedness.  Another  point  is  that  our 
social  conditions  to-day  are  such  that  there  are  constant  fresh 
demands  made  upon  the  Imperial  Exchequer  for  social  purposes, 
and  that  one  great  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the  fact  that,  with  a 
decrease  of  our  National  Debt,  there  may  be  more  money  to  spend 
upon  these  social  needs. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  Mr.  Goschen  stated  on  April 
2ist,  1887,  that  he  had  made  a  calculation  that,  if  the  fixed  charge 
of  twenty-six  millions  per  year  for  the  National  Debt  as  then  pro- 
posed was  steadily  persevered  with,  the  whole  of  the  National 
Debt  would  be  extinguished  by  1943.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
admits  that  with  a  fixed  debt  charge  of  twenty-three  millions  a  year 
the  whole  of  the  debt  will  not  be  extinguished  for  sixty  years — 
that  is,  not  until  1959.  In  other  words,  ip  our  effort  to  pay  off  the 
National  Debt  we  are  sixteen  years  further  off  accomplishing  our 
end  than  we  were  twelve  years  ago.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  the  revenue  in  1887  was  ninety  and  three-quarter  millions, 
whilst  in  1899  it  had  leaped  to  one  hundred  and  eight  and  a  quarter 
millions.  As  a  nation  we  are  much  more  prosperous,  but  we  are 
also  much  less  provident  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  liabilities. 
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THE  TORIES  AND    SIR    WILLIAM     HARCOURT'S 

FINANCE. 

No  niore  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  soundness  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  finance  could  be  imagined  than  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach's  Budgets.  In  the  first  place  all  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  predictions  have  been  verified.  The  amount  which 
the  Death  Duties  have  produced  is  even  greater  than  the  amount 
which  Sir  William  Harcouri  estimated  they  would  produce.  In 
the  second  place,  so  far  fr<3tm  the  increase  on  the  duties  ruining 
those  who  had  to  pay  them,  so  rich  are  the  propertied  classes  that 
they  have  in  nearly  all  cases  paid  the  duties  at  once  rather  than 
take  advantage  of  the  proviision  enabling  them  to  pay  the  amount 
gradually.  This  means  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  succeeded 
in  shifting  some  of  the  burden  of  taxation  on  to  the  backs  of  those 
who  can  well  afford  to  pay. 

Not  only  are  Sir  William  Harcourt's  predictions  fulfilled, 
but  the  present  Government  has  never  ventured  to  disturb  his 
finance.  Lord  Salisbury  distinctly  threatened  that  some  future 
Tory  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  set  right  the  evil  effects 
of  the  Budget  of  1894.  Speaking  at  a  complimentary  dinner  to 
Unionist  candidates,  he  said  : — 

**  I  condemn  most  heartily  this  Budget,  not  on  account  of  its  obiect, 
but  on  account  of  the  extreme  and  phenomenal  clumsiness  with  which  it 
has  been  constructed.  It  is  the  worst  piece  of  work— the  most  hasty, 
superficial  piece  of  work — ever  presented  to  Parliament.  It  is  nothing 
but  an  expression  of  the  passions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  contains  in  it  neither  ingenuity,  study,  nor  ability.  But  I  am  afraid  I 
have  wandered  rather  from  the  line  laid  down  by  your  chairman  in 
addressing  you  just  now.  Budgets  come,  and  Budget  go.  They  do  not 
matter  very  much,  and  your  blunder,  if  detected,  can  be  set  right  in  the 
Budget  that  follows  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  blunders,  however 
portentous,  that  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  commit  will 
permanently  injure  any  very  distant  race  or  generation  of  those  who 
inhabit  these  islands."     {London^  St,  Jameses  Hallyjune  Sth,  1894.) 

Since,  however,  it  has  been  within  Lord  Salisbury's  power  to 
correct  these  ** blunders"  he  has  done  nothing  except  to  take  the 
money  which  these  **  blunders"  have  brought  in,  and  distribute  it 
amongst  his  political  friends  and  supporters — the  landowners  and 
the  parsons.  More,  when  appealed  to  (in  1898  by  Lord  Feversham) 
and  asked  to  undo  the  Budget  of  1894,  Lord  Salisbury  pleaded 
that  what  is  done  is  done  and  cannot  be  altered.  Excellent 
doctrine,  but  as  to  the  impossibility  of  one  party  undoing  the  work 
of  its  predecessor,  why  did  Lord  Salisbury  promise  before  the 
General  Election  that  the  **^ blunders"  of  the  1894  Budget  should 
be  remedied  when  the  Tories  got  back  to  power? 

The  net  annual  gain  in  1899- 1900  attributable  to  the  Death 
Duties  portion  of  the  Budget  of  1894  is  seven  millions — much  more 
than  the  largest  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  surpluses. 

The  Rating  Acts  are  treated  as  a  sort  of  consolation  to  the 
landowners  for  the  '*  harsh  "  treatment  meted  out  to  them  by  Sir 
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William  Harcourt.  Some  figures  given  in  connection  with  the 
1898  Budget  illustrate  what  this  means.  In  that  year  the  Death 
Duties  paid  on  agricultural  land  was  ;^889,ooo.  The  amount 
paid  to  the  landowners  by  the  Rating  Acts  is  (in  round  figures) 
;^i, 600,000.  Because  they  have  to  pay  6d.,  they  are  given  is. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Let  us  assume  that  the  effect  of  the  1894  Budget 
was  to  double  the  Death  Duties  previously  payable  on  agricultural 
land,  and  we  have  this  : — 

(i)  Up  to  1894,  the  landowner  paid  3d.,  until 

(2)  In  1894,  Sir  William  Harcourt  made  him  pay  the  same  as 
other  people,  which  happened  to  be  6d. ,  so 

(3)  In  1896,  just  by  way  of  consoling  him.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  gave  him  back  is.  ! 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  did  not 
in  the  years  of  peace  remove  the  additional  6d.  per  barrel  on  beer, 
originally  imposed  in  1894  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  re-imposed 
by  him  in  1895.  On  both  these  occasions  the  tax  was  resisted  by 
the  Tory  party.  On  June  26th,  1894,  the  clause  in  the  Budget^Bill 
relating  to  the  Beer  Duty  was  carried  by  289  to  271  (majority  18), 
whilst  in  1895  the  resolution  re-imposing  the  duty  was  carried  by 
230  to  206  (majority  24).  Yet  in  spite  of  this  opposition  on  .the 
part  of  the  Tories  whilst  out  of  office,  their  Chancellor  has  calnaly 
kept  on  the  tax  to  which  such  objection  was  taken.  More,  he  has, 
to  meet  the  War  Bill,  actually  put  on  a  whole  extra  shilling.  We 
do  not  blame  him  for  that,  but  his  action  is  the  strongest  possible 
commentary  on  the  Tory  opposition  to  the  1894  Budget. 

In  one  respect  the  Budget  of  1894  has  been  whittled  down  in  the 
interests  of  the  rich  man.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  carried  in  the 
Budget  of  1896  a  clause  providing  that  no  Death  Duty  need  be 
paid  on  that  part  of  an  estate  which  consists  of  pictures,  prints, 
books,  manuscripts,  works  of  art,  or  collections  of  national, 
scientific,  or  historic  interest.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  Liberal 
Member  for  Carnarvon,  moved  an  amendment  allowing  exemption 
from  Death  Duties  to  those  collections,  and  to  those  only,  **  which 
have  been  accessible  during  the  lifetime  of  their  late  possessor  to 
public  view  and  inspection  under  reasonable  conditions.''  This 
was  so  reasonable  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  promised  to 
consider  the  matter.     He  said  : — 

**  He  sympathised  with  the  wish  expressed  that  some  kind  of  return 
should  be  made  to  the  public  by  the  possessors  of  collections  of  objects  of 
art,  for  the  advantage  of  exemption  they  would  gain  under  the  clause. 
The  matter  was  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  but  he  would  undertake  to 
consider  it  before  the  Report  stage."    (House  0/ Commons y  July  ^th^  1896.) 

When  Report  stage  came,  however,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
explained  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  form 
of  words.  But  the  Government,  instead  of  therefore  dropping  the 
clause,  used  their  big  majority  to  allow  the  rich  owners  of  these 
collections  of  works  of  art  to  get  off  without  paying. 
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to  be  abandoned  in  Ireland.  The  poor-rate  was  to  tall  on  the  occupier 
and  not  on  the  landlordj  and  the  former  was  no  longer  to  be  entitled,  as 
hitherto,  to  deduct  the  rate  from  his  rent.  .  .  .  There  was  another 
point  of  great  importance  to  Ireland.  In  future  all  increase  of  the 
expenditure  would  fall,  not  upon  the  landlords  at  all,  but  upon  those 
who  very  often  would  be  the  least  able  to  bear  it.  Expenditure  would 
be  increased,  not  by  extravagant  methods,  but  by  natural  development 
and  the  adoption  of  modern  ideas ;  and  a  bargain  had  been  made  that 
for  all  time  this  increased  expenditure — augmented  by  the  artifices  of 
the  Bill — was  to  fall  solely  on  the  tenants.  The  situation  was  unsound 
financially,  and  from  a  social  point  of  view  it  was  cruel  to  Ireland,  by 
tearing  asunder  the  community  of  interest  between  classes.  It  was 
not  true  to  say,  either,  that  the  landlords  would  not  benefit  from  the 
future  expenditure  under  this  Bill.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  it 
would  enormously  increase  the  value  of  property."  {House  of  Commons, 
Jfuly  14/A,  1898.) 

It  should  be  added  that  it  was  not  denied  by  the  Irish  members 
that  the  grant  of  this  money  to  the  Irish  landowners  was  quite 
indefensible.  Mr.  Dillon,  who  had  on  a  previous  occasion  spoken 
of  it  as  a  **  flagitious  waste  "  of  public  money^  said  : — 

"The  Government  told  them  this  was  the  price  they  had  to  pay  for 
the  extension  of  Local  Government  to  Ireland,  and  though  they  thought 
it  was  a  scandalous  arrangement,  they  agreed  to  pay  the  price  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  losing  this  great  measure  of  emancipation  for  theic 
people. "     {House  of  Commons ,  July  1 2M,  1 898. ) 

We  take  from  the  Daily  News  the  following  table  showing  the 
sums  receivable  by  Irish  landowners  under  the  Act.  (Valuation 
of  1873  from  Thorn's  Directory  ;  25  per  cent,  taken  off  that 
valuation  for  agricultural  depression).  Average  Poor  Rate 
(Ireland)  is.  4j^d.  in  the  J^\ — 


Landowner. 

Rental. 

Dole.* 

Motto. 

Duke  of  Abercorn 

£> 
26,852 

24»309 
24»So8 

25»745 

68,642 

35»775 

23,652 

27*909 
iS»6i7 

£ 

895 
810 

816 
858 

2,288 

1,192 

788 

930 
520 

Mr.  A.  H.  Barry-Smith,  MP...  . 
Marauis  of  Con vn&rhain 

Over  fork  over. 

Duke  of  Devonshire 

Marauis  of  Downshire 

{ By  God  and  my  sword 
\     have  I  obtained. 
TLet    the    appetite    be 
\     obedient  to  reason. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne 

Marquis  of  Londonderry 

Lord  Clanricarde 

In  other  words  the  Act  is  a  perpetual  annuity  of  ;^858  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  of  ;^788  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  of  ;^520  to 
Lord  Clanricarde.  And  the  Duke  and  the  Marquis  are  members 
of  the  Cabinet  which  introduced  the  Act ! 


i,e,  half  of  Poor  Rate  remitted  by  Act, 
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(4)     THE  1899  *'  DOLE."— ;^87,ocxD   a   Year   to 

THE  Clerical  Tithe  Payers. 

The  last  dole  of  the  Government  was  to  the  clerical  tithe-payers, 
given  in  the  Clerical  Tithes  Act,  suddenly  and  hastily  introduced, 
and  passed  under  somewhat  remarkable  circumstances  at  the  end 
of  the  Session  of  1899.  By  its  provisions  the  ten  or  eleven  thousand 
incumbents  who  collectively  paid  in  rates  on  their  tithe  rent- 
charge  an  annual  sum  of  ;^i74,ooo,  now  pay  one  half,  the;^87,ooo 
a  year  thus  lost  to  the  rates  being  taken  from  the  taxes  (the  Local 
Taxation  Account).  The  Act  was  indefensible  for  the  following 
(amongst  other  reasons) : — 

(a)  The  measure  relieved  tithe  rent-charge  of  a  liability  it  had 
home  (either  as  tithes  or  tithe  rent-charge)  since  the  days  of  Queen 
Elisabeth, — We  do  not  say  this  on  our  own  authority,  but  on  that 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Speaking  in  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Comnjons,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  said  : — 

**  I  must  say  that  I  regret  that  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  this 
matter  in  the  country,  suggestions  and  requests  have  been  made  to  her 
Majesty's  Government  which  point  to  nothing  less  than  the  exemption, 
not  merely  of  tithe  rent-charge,  but  of  the  whole  income  of  the  clergy 
from  local  taxation.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  such  proposition  as  that  is 
a  practicable  proposition,  or  would  be  in  the  smallest  degree  just  to  the 
other  classes  of  the  community.  But  tithe  rent-charge  and  glebe  land 
have  been  subject  to  local  taxation  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  clergyman  ought  not  to  be  taxed  in  this 
way  more  than  the  lawyer  or  the  doctor  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has 
been  taxed  in  this  way  for  centuries  past,  and  it  is  not,  I  think,  a  prac- 
ticable proposition  to  suggest  to  Parliament  or  to  ask  the  Government  to 
remove  local  taxation  from  property  which  has  been  so  long  subject  to  it, 
at  the  cost  either  of  the  other  ratepayer  or  of  the  ratepayers  generally." — 
{House  of  Commons yfune^ih^  1898.) 

It  may  be  urged  that  all  these  centuries  the  clergy  were  unjustly 
rated.  But  have  they  ?  It  is  the  fact  that  in  the  first  instance 
tithes  were  paid  (i)  to  support  the  clergy  and  (2)  to  relieve  the 
poor.  Now  that  all  the  tithe  goes  to  the  clergy  they  ought  not  to 
grumble  at  having  to  pay  rates  on  it. 

(b)  The  clergy  have  actually  been  provided  with  money  with 
which  to  pay  these  rates. — Up  to  the  year  1836,  the  year  of  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act,  tithes  were  paid  in  kind.  This  was  a  cumbrous 
and  inconvenient  process  which  led  to  great  difficulty,  and  the 
State  stepped  in  and  gave  to  the  tithe  owner,  instead  of  a  right  to 
tithes  in  kind,  an  equivalent  right  to  a  money  payment,  to  be  called 
tithe  rent-charge.  This  money  payment  was  not  to  be  a  fixed 
sum,  but  was  to  vary  with  the  price  of  corn.  Since  that  time  the 
value  of  J^\oo  of  tithe  rent-charge  as  fixed  in  1836  has  been  as  high 
as;^ii2,  though  at  the  present  time  its  value  has  fallen  to  about 
;£'68.  It  had  been  a  very  common  custom  for  the  tithe  payer  also 
to  pay  the  rates  on  the  tithe.  Farmers,  for  instance,  on  tithes 
worth   £^00  a  year  would  pay  ;^  100  in  rates,  and  wftuld  deduct 
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this  from  the  ;^5oo  when  they  paid  the  tithe  owner,  who  would  thus 
get  ;£^40o.  The  Commutation  Act  provided  that  the  obligation  of 
paying-  rates  should  for  the  future  be  on  the  tithe  owner,  and 
accordingly  the  tithe  rent-charge  was  fixed  not  at  ;^400,  but  at  the 
;^40o  added  to  the  ;^ioo  previously  paid  by  the  farmers  in  rates. 
This  left  the  tithe  owner — that  is  to  say  the  incumbent — in  just  the 
same  position  as  he  had  been  before.  His  tithe  rent-charge  was 
;^5oo,  and  out  of  this  he  had  to  pay  ;^ioo  in  rates,  leaving  him 
with  the  ;^40o  which  came  to  him  before  the  Act.  This  may  be 
taken  as  practically  a  typical  case,  since  at  that  time  rates  were 
very  nearly  4s.  in  the  jQ^  those  being  the  days,  be  it  remembered, 
of  the  unreformed  Poor  Law.  The  interim  report  of  the  Local 
Taxation  Commission  on  this  point  says  : — 

**  The  Tithe  Act  of  1836  provided  that  the  tithes  be  commuted  either 
voluntarily  by  the  titheowners  and  landowners  of  the  parish,  subject  to 
certain  conditions  and  restrictions,  or  else  compulsorily  by  the  Tithe 
Commissioners,  the  Act  in  the  tithe  case  directing  the  mode  of  conversion 
to  be  as  follows  : — 

**(i)  To  find  the  clear  average  annual  value  of  the  tithes  of  each 
parish,  after  making  all  just  deductions  on  account  of  the  expense  of 
collecting,  preparing  for  sale,  and  marketing,  where  such  tithes  had  been 
taken  in  kind,  during  the  seven  years  preceding  Christmas,  1835. 

**ln  estimating  this  no  deductions  were  allowed  on  account  of  any 
rates,  or  charges,  or  assessments  to  which  the  tithes  were  liable,  and 
where  the  tithes  had  been  compounded  for  on  the  basis  of  the  tithe  payers 
paying  the  rates,  the  Commissioners  were  directed  to  make  such  additions 
to  the  composition  as  would  be  equivalent  to  the  rates  paid." 

(c)  The  Act  gives  most  relief  where  least  was  needed. — It  was 
said  that  the  Bill  ought  not  to  be  opposed  out  of  consideration  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  distressed  clergy.  But  under  the  Act  the 
'*  fat "  livings  get  the  most.  The  Act  gives  ;^87,ooo  a  year  to 
11,000  clergymen — an  average  oi  £S  a  head.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  really  p6or  clergyman  does  not  get  more  than  £2  or  £^ ! 
It  was  just  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  Rating  Act — there  the 
poorest  land  got  the  least  relief,  and  the  richest  land  most.  It  is  a 
defect  inseparable  from  legislation  of  this  kind. 

(d)  The  measure  is  defensible  only  on  the  theory  that  the  clergy  are 
and  ought  to  he  State  paid. — The  argument  from  rating  breaks  down, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  all  tithe  rent-charge  that  is  to  be  relieved, 
but  only  tithe  rent-charge  paid  to  the  clergy.  It  is  then  said  that 
the  clergy  ought  not  to  be  rated  on  their  professional  income — an 
argument  admirably  answered  by  the  Guardian  (June  28th,  1899). 
And  it  is  the  Guardian  which  openly  set  out  the  only  intelligible 
defence  of  the  Act : — 

**  The  clerical  titheowner  is  the  possessor  of  an  endowment,  and  so  far 
he  is  liable  to  be  rated  ;  but  in  return  for  his  endowment  he  is  bound  to 
discharge  certain  duties  to  his  parishioners.  So  much  of  his  tithe  as  may 
fairly  be  set  against  these  duties  has  an  analogy,  to  say  the  least,  to  pro- 
fessional income,  and  may  justly  and  reasonably  claim  the  same 
exemptions.  *• 
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But  this  defence,  though  intelligible,  was  also  most  damaging.  It 
made  the  Church  dependent  upon  the  State,  and  it  assumed  that 
the  people  of  this  country  by  not  interfering  with  the  Establishment 
are  willing  to  make  themselves  responsible  as  a  State  for  clerical 
incomes.  They  are  no  more  willing  to  do  so  than  they  would  be 
if  the  clergy  were  Wesleyan  ministers  or  Salvation  Army  captains. 


III.— GOVERNMENTS   AND    TRADE. 

Tories  are  very  fond  of  claiming  credit  for  the  present  condition 
of  trade.  They  point  to  the  trade  returns  as  proof  positive  that 
Toryism  and  good  trade  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  are 
they  ? 

(i)  Let  us  go  back  a  little  and  see  what  the  condition  of  trade 
was  before  1874.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  power  from  1868  to 
1873.  During  that  period  trade  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
from  522  to  682  millions,  a  rise  of  160  millions.  This  was  under  a 
Liberal  Government.  Such  a  time  of  prosperity  the  nation  had 
never  known.  But  in  1874  ^^^  Conservatives  came  into  power. 
The  Beaconsfield  Government  lasted  until  1880.  Its  history  is  an 
unbroken  record  of  disaster  from  the  trade  point  of  view.  All 
historians  of  that  period,  to  whatever  party  they  are  attached, 
bemoan  the  long  commercial  depression ;  and  with  very  good 
reason,  for  under  the  Beaconsfield  Administration  our  trade  declined 
from  682  to  612  millions,  a  fall  of  no  less  than  70  millions.  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  power,  after  the  overthrow  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  trade  rose  from  612  millions  to  698  millions  within 
twelve  months.  This  was  a  rise  of  86  millions.  In  1883  it  rose  to 
732  millions.  Until  this  present  time  in  which  we  are  living  trade 
has  never  been  so  prosperous  under  Conservative  as  under  Liberal 
Governments. 

(2)  Again,  if  the  Tories  claim  to  be  able  to  make  trade  good, 
they  must  be  able  to  keep  it  good.  Yet  trade  went  down  in  1891 
and  1892,  the  last  two  years  of  the  last  Tory  Government ;  whilst 
returns  show  that  the  present  wave  of  prosperity  began  before  the 
last  Liberal  Government  left  office. 

(3)  The  Tories  themselves,  who  know  most  about  the  question, 
admit  that  they  are  not  able  to  control  trade.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  very  frankly 
admitted  that  the  Tory  party  could  not  claim  credit  for  the  con- 
tinued improvement  in  trade  which  has  gone  on  since  the  last 
General  Election  : — 

*•  In  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  last  year  there  was  an  increase  of 
J^3»9'7»ooo  over  the  corresponding  quarters  of  the  previous  years.  In  the 
third  quarter  of  last  year  there  was  an  increase  of  ;£'2,i53,ooo — that  was 
the  best  quarter  of  all ;  but  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  there  was  an 
increase  of  only  ;^i, 220,000  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous 
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3near.  (Sir  W.  Harcourt  :  Hear,  hear.)  I  did  not  think  that  anyone 
would  be  irreverent  enough  to  say  that  the  vast  increase  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  year  was  due  to  expectations  from  the  present  Government  which 
have  now  been  disappointed.  I  thought  I  rightly  interpreted  the  cheer  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  hut  in  my  belief  these  variations  have  nothing- 
whatever  to  do  with  Governments  and  politicians,^*  (House  of  Commons , 
April  iphy  1896.) 

(4)  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  said  the  same  thing  even  more 

emphatically : — 

**  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  looks  to  this  industry  to  provide 
him  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his 
revenue,  and  he  also  knows  very  well  that  the  prosperity  or  depression  of 
this  industry  affects  a  vast  number  of  others  upon  which,  collectively,  it 
depends  whether  he  can  look  forward  to  an  assured  and  increasing,  or  to 
a  precarious  and  diminishing,  revenue ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  there  are  many  departments  of  the  Government  which  look 
with  scarcely  less  anxiety  upon  the  position  and  prospects  of  this 
industry  than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself.  The  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  are  scarcely  less  interested  than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  the  presence  to-night  among  us  of  the  representative  of 
the  War  Office  is  an  indication  that  neither  of  our  great  military 
or  naval  departments  is  any  more  indifferent  to  its  prospects.  But 
most  of  all  the  Prime  Minister  himself,  who  shares  a  portion— and 
perhaps  the  heaviest  portion — of  the  responsibilities  of  all  of  us, 
must  watch  with  unceasmg  anxiety  the  prospects  of  this  and  other  great 
industries  of  the  country.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  in  the  power 
of  any  Government  to  do  much  more  than  watch  them,  and  I  think  that 
it  would  be  an  unfortunate  delusion  if  it  were  to  come  to  be  supposed  that 
any  Government  could  do  much  more.  The  navigator  and  the 
agriculturist  watch  with  unceasing  anxiety  the  rise  or  the  fall 
of  the  barometer  and  endeavour  to  obtain  from  it  some  indications 
as  to  the  weather,  on  which  the  safety  and  success  of  their  operations 
depend,  and  guide  their  efforts  either  in  the  direction  of  action  or 
precaution  accordingly.  And  the  statesman  may  also — ought  also — to 
watch  the  signs  of  the  prosperity  or  the  depression  of  trade  and  pursue 
a  bold  or  prudent  policy  in  accordance  with  those  signs.  But  as  neither 
the  sailor  nor  the  farmer  can  exercise  any  influence  upon  the  cau«es 
which  produce  the  rise  or  the  fall  of  the  barometer,  so  /  do  not  think  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  any  Government  to  exercise  much  influence  on  the  causes 
which  produce  good  or  bad  trade.  This  analogy,  as  in  many  similar  cases, 
might  lead  me  too  far,  because  I  quite  admit  that,  while  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  Government,  in  my  judgment,  to  produce  those  causes 
which  bring  about  a  prosperous  condition  of  trade,  it  may  be  quite  possible 
for  a  Government  by  an  unwise  policy  or  by  the  encouragement  of  legisla- 
tive fallacies  to  do  a  great  deal  of  injury  and  to  impede  progress  ;  but  I 
hold  the  analogy  is  a  tolerably  accurate  one,  and  that  Governments  will  do 
well  to  discard  the  idea  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  i^ety  much  to  promote 
the  interests  of  trade  and  to  remove  from  their  friends  and  supporters  the 
expectation  that  they  can  do  so,** — {British  Iron  Trade  Association^ 
June  jth^  1899.) 

After  this  we  really  hope  Unionists  will  cease  from  claiming  the 
credit  of  good  trade — now  that  the  claim  is  (in  the  Duke's  words) 
an  "unfortunate  delusion." 
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IV.— POINTS  AND  FIGURES. 
Lord  Rosebery^s  Prophecy  In  Finance. 

"What  is  the  financial  outlook  in  this  country?  ...  At  this 
moment  you  are  mortgaging  the  surplus  which  you  inherited,  from  us. 
You  are  mortgaging  it  for  five  years,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the 
duration  of  the  present  Government  in  office.  What  is  the  outcome  ? 
You  are  spending  money  with  both  hands  in  a  time  of  profound  peace. 
You  are  spending  a  sum  unprecedented  except  in  a  time  of  war.  The 
noble  marquis  the  other  day  found  himself  so  hard  put  to  it  that  in  support 
of  an  Imperial  enterprise,  which  he  described,  and  justified  from  that 
point  of  view,  as  one  of  the  greatest  moment,  he  had  to  appeal  to  private 
enterprise  and  private  subscription  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  efforts. 
But  if  he  cannot  get  his  private  subscriber  he  must  go  to  the  public 
contributor.  He  will  want  money,  I  predict  it  to  him,  and  I  venture  to 
say  he  will  not  contradict  it — after  the  Egyptian  Treasury  is  exhausted, 
and  after  the  ;£^35,ooo  has  been  contributed  by  India,  when  those  not 
illimitable  resources  of  supply  are  exhausted,  the  noble  marquis  will  want 
some  money  for  North  Africa.  Is  the  noble  marquis  quite  sure  he  will 
not  want  any  money  for  South  Africa  ?  Is  the  noble  marquis  quite  sure 
he  will  not  want  any  money  for  education  ?  Is  the  noble  marquis  quite 
certain  that  the  state  of  Europe  is  such,  and  the  state  of  Asia,  and  Africa, 
aye,  and  of  America,  is  such  that  he  may  not  have  to  assert  himself  in 
various  quarters  of  the  globe  at  once  at  great  cost  to  this  country  ?" 
(House  (^  Lords y  July  9/A,  1896.) 

Sir  H.   Campbell'Bannerman  on  the  Cost  of 

Toryism. 

"The  prosperity  of  the  country  has  been  great,  otherwise  we  could  not 
have  endured  it  at  all,  but  we  should  long  ago  have  run  into  a  deficit  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Liberal  Budget  of  1894.  That  Budget,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  stated  last  year,  would  bring  in  to  him,  over  the  sum  that 
was  raised  on  the  same  head  of  income  before  the  Budget  was  introduced, 
an  actual  increase  of  ;^4,40o,ooo  a  year.  Well,  how  have  they  spent  the 
j£74>400)000  a  year?  Have  they  used  it  to  mitigate  taxation,  or  to  ease  the 
springs  of  industry  ?  Not  at  all.  Three  millions  have  gone  as  a  gift  to  the 
landed  and  clerical  interests,  and  the  rest  has  been  mopped  up,  together 
with  many  other  millions,  in  generally  increased  expenditure.  Out  of  this 
last  decade  of  ten  years  we  Liberals  are  responsible  for  three  years.  It 
will  be  well  to  see  how  we  stood  in  those  three  years.  In  our  tnree  years 
there  was  an  increase,  owing  to  the  addition  we  made  to  the  strength  of 
the  Navy,  of  ;£'2, 100,000,  but  we  left  the  expenditure  at  the  end  of  our  time, 
when  we  left  ofHce,  at  ;6ioi»740»ooo«  That  was  in  1895,  ^"^  ^^st  year  it 
was  ;^ 1 17,640,000,  so  that  in  those  three  years  there  was  an  absolute 
increase  of,  roughly,  sixteen  millions  sterling."    {Hull,  March  Stk,  1899). 

The  1898  Reduction  of  the  Tobacco  Duty. 

"Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  seems  to  us  to  have  been  very  justly 
censured  for  having  taken  that  step  at  all.  It  was  considered  a  very  nice 
thing,  no  doubt,  in  his  own  constituency  of  Bristol,  where  the  tobacco 
interest  is  so  strong  ;  but  we  have  been  unable,  as  consumers,  to  perceive 
that  any  gain  has  resulted  in  the  community.  As  a  non-smoker,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  better  confess  himself  mistaken  on  this 
point,  and  plead  the  necessities  of  the  revenue  for  restoring  the  tax  to  its 
former  amount."  The  St.  James's  Gazette,  Fehuary  2'jth,  1899. 
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The  ^*  Statist  ''  on  Liberal  and  Tory  Finance. 

**The  differences  in  financial  expedients  are  strikingly  shown  by  the 
very  dissimilar  way  in  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  some  years  a^o  met 
the  necessity  for  raising  large  additional  revenue,  and  that  in  which  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  now  proposes  to  meet  a  deficit  of  less  than  2}( 
millions  sterling.  Sir  William  Harcourt  reformed  the  death  duties,  and 
thereby  enabled  his  colleagues,  and  afterwards  their  successors,  to  give 
the  country  a  fleet  which  is  admittedly  superior  to  all  probable  antagonists. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  after  spending  on  non-national  and  non- 
imperial  purposes  much  of  the  ample  provision  made  by  his  predecessor, 
now  reduces  our  war-chest  by  nearly  one-third — that  is  to  say,  by  the  very 
large  sum  of  two  millions  sterling  per  annum.  We  had  hoped  that  a 
Cabinet  which  has  been  held  up  to  the  world  as  above  everything  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  prestige,  the  interests,  and  the  credit  of  the 
Empire,  would  not  descend  to  such  a  measure.  We  find  that  we  rated 
the  courage  and  the  public  spirit  of  Ministers  too  high,  and  that  they  have 
not  only  thrown  away  the  resources  which  their  predecessors  had 
provided  for  them,  by  recklessly  granting  aid  to  denominational  schools, 
to  the  landed  interest,  and  to  the  local  authorities,  but  are  now  laying 
hands  on  our  national  insurance  fund." — April  15M,   1899. 

The  "Economist''  on  the  1899  "  Weak-kneed 

Budget,'' 

**  No  one  will*maintain  that  under  no  circumstances  ought  the  Sinking 
Fund  to  be  infringed  upon.  That  would  be  financial  pedantry.  If,  how- 
ever, it  were  true  that  in  a  year  of  abounding  trade  prosperity  such  as 
this  we  are  unable  to  do  as  much  in  the  way  of  reducing  debt  as  we  did 
fifteen  years  ago,  that  would  augur  grave  national  retrogression.  But 
it  is  not  true  ;  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  All  that  is  wrong  is  that 
we  have  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  a  Government  who,  after 
lavishing  money  in  millions  upon  doles  to  certain  favoured  sections  of  the 
community,  find  that  their  extravagance  in  this  direction  has  left  them 
with  a  deficit  which  they  have  not  the  courage  to  meet,  as  it  should  be 
met,  by  additional  taxation,  and  who,  therefore,  under  specious  pretences, 
seek  to  lay  hands  upon  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  constitutes  the  great 
national  reserve  for  times  of  stress  and  trial.  A  docile  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment may  support  them  in  this,  but  it  is  a  pitiable  spectacle  never- 
theless."— Apnl  15M,  1899. 

Mr.  Courtney  on  the  Suggested  Taxes  on  Sugar 

and  Corn. 

**  The  Times  correspondent  said  that  we  made  a  mistake  in  abandoning 
the  sugar  duty.  He  did  not  think  so.  Sugar  was  a  thing  which  ran 
into  many  industries.  They  did  not  exhaust  its  use  when  they  put  it 
into  their  tea  or  their  toddy.  The  great  development  of  jam  factories  had 
been  made  possible  largely  by  the  cheapness  of  sugar.  That  was  a  point 
of  importance  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  as  well  as  to  many  others.  He 
hoped  the  trade  in  sugar  would  continue  to  be  absolutely  free,  seeing  that 
we  already  had  the  power  of  reaching  every  consumer  and  citizen  by 
taxes  already  existing.  A  is.  tax  on  com  had  also  been  suggested  ;  that 
would  bring  in  ;6'2,ooo,ooo  a  year.  He  hoped  nobody  would  think  it 
possible  that  a  is.  duty  on  corn  could  be  revived,  because  it  would  be 
difficult  to  stop  at  is.,  and  whether  it  was  a  is.  or  an  8s.  duty,  or  a  sliding 
scale  duty,  in  the  end  it  meant  a  gift  to  the  owners  of  the  land.     They 
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must  fight  most  severely  against  any  suggestions  of  change  which  were 
class  suggestions,  made  not  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  but 
in  the  interests  of  some  particular  class.  At  this  moment  when  we  were 
an  example  of  free  trade  to  the  world,  it  would  be  a  most  grievous  thing 
if  w^e  were  to  make  such  a  departure  in  order  to  accommodate  the  sugges- 
tion that  we  should  have  more  sources  of  revenue." — (Landrakey  April 
Sih,  1899.) 


Sir  Michael  HickS'Beach  on  '^Economy. 


f> 


**  The  expenditure  of  this  country,  and  the  desire  of  the  people  at  large 
for  expenditure,  was  growing  at  an  enormous  and  dangerous  rate.     In 
the  year  1895-6  the  Navy  Estimates  were  ji^J"! 8, 500,000,  this  year  they  were 
;^27,5oo,ooo,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.     .     .     .     He  hoped,  in  the  race 
of  shipbuilding,  which  was  an  expensive   race,  that  we  should   follow 
rather  than  lead,  because,  although  we  occasionally  could  not  work  up  to 
our  estimates  of  construction  within  the  year,  yet  we  worked  much  more 
nearly  to  those  estimates  than  any  other  country  could  do,  and  we  could 
build   ships   much   quicker  than   they  could.     .     .     .     Turning  to  the 
Army  Estimates,  they  had  increased — his  figures  were  quite  irrespective 
of  the  cost  of  the  war — from  ;£J' 18,000,000  in  1895-6  to  ;£J'23, 506,000  this 
year.     .     .     .     Speaking   as   a   civilian,    it   had    occurred    to   him   that 
increased  professional  training  with  our  officers  generally  of  all  ranks 
might  enable  us  more  adequately  to  apply  our  system  of  military  tactics  to 
an  enemy  possessing  the  best  modern  weapons,  than  had  been  always  the 
case  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  campaign.     There  had  been  for  some  time 
past  a  singular  and  deep-rooted  tradition  on  the  military  side  of  the  War 
Office  that  in  estimating  the  military  strength  of  this  country  they  should 
not  think  much  of  the  Militia,  and  they  should  think  nothing  at  all  of  the 
Yeomanry  or  Volunteers.     There  was  no  proposition  which  the  experience 
of  war  had  shown  to  be  more  utterly  false,  because  he  dared  to  say, 
when  the  war  was  over,  that  they  would  have  a  demand  for  a  great 
increase  in  our  Regular  Army.     He  disbelieved  in  the  necessity  of  any  such 
increase.     The  main  duty  of  our  Regular  Army  was  to  defend  India  and  to 
act  as  the  police  of  the  Empire  at  large.     If  we  wanted  to  deal  with  a 
greater  emergency  we  ought  to  look  to  our  Militia  and  our  Volunteers. 
If  the  mistaken  tradition,  to  which  he  had  referred,  was  dying  out  if  not 
dead  at  the  War  Office,  and  if,  as  he  knew.  Lord  Lansdowne  had  taken 
upon  himself  the  task  of  improving  the  conditions  of  service  in  the  Militia, 
and  making  more  efficient  the  great  Volunteer  force,  then  that  was  the 
way  in  which  the  military  strength  of  the  country  could  best  be  utilised. 
Then  there  was  the  increase  in  the  Civil  Service  Estimates,  and  taldng  the 
three  classes  of  Estimates  during  the  past  five  years,  he  found  that,  whereas 
all  of  them  together  were  ;^69,ooo,ooo  in  1895,  they  were  now;^9o,ooo,ooo, 
or  ;£'2 1, 000,000  more  than  they  were  five  years  ago.     That  was  an  enor- 
mous increase — ;;^4,ooo,ooo  a  year.     He  regarded  it,  if  continued,  as  a 
real  danger  to  the  country.     .     .     .     Let  them  seriously  consider  whether 
the  time  had  not  come  when,  so  far  as  they  could,  they'should  have  some 
regard  to  the   ancient  virtue   of  economy.     The  country  was  rich  and 
prosperous  ;  but  there  were  signs  in  the  immense  prices  asked  for  coal, 
which  in  former  years  portended  bad  times,  that  our  prosperity  might  not 
endure  for  so  very  long.     If  we  went  on  as  we  were  going  now  there 
might  be  very  bad  times  in  store  for  the  people  of  the  country,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  working  classes.     In   this   question   of  economy  was 
wrapped   up  much   of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country." — (Bristol^ 
May  16th  y  1900.) 


CHAPTER  II. 


EDUCATION. 
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I.— LEGISLATION. 


The  policy  of  the  present  Government  was  early  shown  to  be 

one  of  disturbing'  the  existing  compromise  and  of  unduly  favouring' 

denominational  schools.     Viscount  Cranborne,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 

Balfour,  of  August  20th,  1895,  sets  out  the  following  resolution  of 

the  Church  Parliamentary  Committee  : — 

"That  this  committee  desire  to  represent  to  her  Majesty's  Government 
that,  since  the  parents  of  a  large  number  of  children  prefer  that  they 
should  be  educated  at  those  public  elementary  schools  which  are  attached 
to  the  particular  denominations  to  which  the  parents  themselves  belong, 
these  schools  are  entitled  to  receive  further  assistance  to  defray  the  heavy 
and  increasing  cost  of  education  ;  and  this  committee  hope  that  legislation 
with  this  object  may  be  undertaken  at  an  early  date." 

To  which  Mr.  Balfour  replied  on  August  22nd  : — 

**  I  am  extremely  anxious  that  something  effectual  should  be  done  to 
relieve  the  most  intolerable  strain  to  which  these  schools  are  now  sub- 
jected ;  and  this  is,  I  believe,  the  general  wish  of  the  party  and  of  the 
Government." 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  MEMORIAL,   1895. 

This  was  followed  up  by  the  Church  of  England  Memorial -wYixch 
was  presented  by  the  two  archbishops  and  twenty-seven  bishops 
on  November  20th,  1895,  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  points 
that  were  then  urged  : — 

(i)  The  right  of  parents  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
religious  instruction  provided  for  their  children  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  right  both  in  Board  and  Church  Schools.  [This 
aimed  at  the  abolition  of  the  **  Cowper-Temple  Clause  '*  forbidding' 
the  use  in  a  Board  school  of  any  denominational  catechism  or 
formulas.] 

(2)  The  abolition  of  the  17s.  6d.  limit,  and  of  the  other 
limitation  on  the  grant  in  Article  107.  [This,  the  abolition 
of  all  statutory  obligation  to  maintain  subscriptions,  was  actually 
done  by  the  Act  of  1897.] 

(3)  An  increase  of  contributions  from  public  sources  sufficient 
to  meet  the  general  increased  cost  of  education  throughout  the 
country,  to  be  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  will  prevent  what 
is  harmful  in  the  competition  between  Voluntary  and  Board 
schools. 
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[The  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  this  point  said  to  the  deputation  : — 

"If,  on  the  CMie  hand,  any  such  increased  fixed  grant  could  be  applied 
by  School  Boards  to  the  increase  of  salaries  and  other  expenditure  it 
would  be  a  very  extravagant  expenditure  and  nothing  would  then  be 
done  to  relieve  the  Voluntary  schools  from  that  competition  ;  and,  indeed, 
that  competition  might  to  some  extent  be  increased.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  addition  to  the  fixed  grant  should  be  applied  by  the  managers 
of  our  Voluntary  schools  to  reduction  of  subscriptions,  the  aim  which  you 
have  in  view  of  competing  on  more  equal  terms  with  the  Board  schools 
would  not  be  attained.  I  observe  with  great  pleasure  that  it  has  been 
stated  in  the  memorial  and  it  has  been  repeated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  that  Churchmen  had  no  wish  to  relieve  themselves  from 
the  sacrifices  which  they  have  been  and  are  still  making.  But,  still, 
statistics  of  the  Education  Department  do  show  that,  while  the  cost 
of  education  per  child  has  been  increasing,  nevertheless  the  voluntary 
subscriptions  have  diminished.  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  very  large  sums  have  been  spent  by  various  religious 
denominations  in  initial  expenditure  on  schools.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  cost  per  head  which  is  voluntarily  subscribed  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  schools  is  a  diminishing  quantity.  I  think  on  that 
ground  no  increase  in  the  fixed  grant  should  be  applied  in  the  direction  of 
still  further  reducing  them." — {November  20th ^  1895O] 

(4)  The  revision  of  School  Board  precepts  by  some  superior 
public  authority.  [Three  months  after  presenting  this  recom- 
mendation we  find  Archbishop  Benson  saying  : — 

**  They  were  told  also  that  they  wished  to  check  expenditure,  but  they 
did  not  wish  to  check  the  expenditure  of  Board  schools  one  bit,  because 
it  was  no  business  of  theirs  if  there  was  any  extravagance  in  connection 
with  the  Board  schools.  He  should  not  be  so  very  hard  upon  it  because 
the  Board  school  was  a  magnificent  system,  which  had  been  set  on  foot 
in  a  grand  manner,  and  had  done  wonders  for  the  education  of  the  people, 
and  also  stimulated  the  education  given  in  Church  schools.  It  was  not 
the  duty  of  Church  people  as  Church  people  to  check  the  expenditure  on 
Board  schools.  This  was  a  matter  for  the  citizens,  who  were  quite 
capable  of  looking  after  any  matter  which  touched  their  pockets." 

Exactly  what  Liberals  say,  but  can  this  have  been  the  Archbishop's 
real  conviction,  and  if  so  why  subject  the  precepts  to  any 
revision    at   all  ?] 

6.  Increased  facilities  for  federation  of  Voluntary  schools. 
[Given  by  the  **  Associations  "  of  the  Act  of  1897.] 

7.  That  classes,  scholarships,  and  other  educational  advantages 
provided  by  School  Boards  at  the  cost  of  the  public  shall  be  open 
to  the  teachers  or  scholars  of  Board  and  Voluntary  schools  on  the 
same  terms. 

8.  Provision  that  all  reasonable  facilities  shall  be  afforded  for 
the  separate  religious  instruction  of  children  in  Board  or  Voluntary 
schools  whose  parents  may  desire  it,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act  of  1866. 

9.  Liberty  to  provide  in  any  district  **  annual  grant "  schools 
where  the  Department  is  satisfied  that  no  satisfactory  provision 
exists  for  the  children  for  whom  the  school  is  intended,  regard 
being  had  to  the  religious  belief  of  the  parents. 
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THE    EDUCATION    BILL,    1896. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Church  of  England  Memorial  were 
largely  adopted  in  this  Bill,  which  was  introduced  on  March  3isty 
1896,  by  Sir  John  Gorst.  After  a  waste  of  some  eleven  days  of 
valuable  public  time,  it  was  done  to  death  simply  by  the  scathing* 
and  destructive  criticisms  of  the  Opposition,  and  a  brief  summary 
of  its  objects  will  therefore  be  sufficient. 

New  Educational  Authorities  were  to  be  erected  throughout  the 
country,  elected  by  the  County  Councils,  and  consisting  of  a 
majority  of  County  Councillors.  The  new  authority  was  to 
administer  a  New  Special  Aid  Grant,  and  existing  Parliamentary 
grants,  inspect  schools,  alter  the  Code  to  meet  local  needs,  be  a 
School  Attendance  Committee  for  all  places  not  having  a  School 
Board,  and  take  the  place  of  a  School  Board  in  places  where 
Voluntary  schools  break  down. 

To  relieve  Voluntary  schools  an  additional  Aid  Grant  was  pro- 
vided of  4s.  per  child  in  average  attendance  for  all  Voluntary 
schools,  and  for  Board  schools  in  necessitous  places.  [Sir  John 
Gorst  calculated  that  this  would  cost  ;^5oo,ooo.]  Primarily  this 
was  to  be  applied  in  improving  the  teaching  staff,  and  the  educa- 
tional fittings  and  apparatus  of  the  school.  The  statutory  obliga- 
tion to  provide  **  local  income  (subscriptions,  &c.)  was  abolished, 
and  statutory  limit  was  placed  upon  the  Parliamentary  grants. 
Voluntary  schools  were  to  be  exempted  from  payment  of  rates. 

It  limited  the  School  Board  rate  to  whichever  was  the  higher  of 
(a)  the  existing  rate  of  annual  maintenance  per  child,  or  (d)  20s. 
per  child.* 

As  to  the  Religious  Question^  the  Bill  provided  that  if  the 
parents  of  a  reasonable  number  of  the  scholars  attending  the  school 
require  that  separate  religious  instruction  be  given  to  their 
children,  the  managers  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  whether  the 
religious  instruction  in  the  school  were  regulated  hy  any  trust  deed, 
scheme^  or  other  instrument  or  not,  permit  reasonable  arrangements 
to  be  made  for  allowing  such  religious  instruction  to  be  given,  and 
should  not  be  precluded  from  doing  so  hy  the  provisions  of  any  such 
deed,  scheme  or  instrument.  Any  questions  arising  on  this  were 
to  be  finally  decided  by  the  Education  Department. 

This  was  no  doubt  intended  (i)  to  conciliate  the  Nonconfor- 
mists in  the  country  villages,  and  (2)  to  enable  the  Church  to 
**  capture  "  the  Board  schools  in  the  towns. 


« 


^*  It  behoves  .  .  .  every  ratepayer  who  cares  about  the  amount  of 
his  rate  bill — and  I  believe  that  describes  most  ratepayers — to  bestir  himself  in 
time  to  prevent  his  fleece  from  being-  cut  utterly  short  by  the  amiable  and 
laudable  desires  of  men  who  will  only  look  upon  one  side  of  a  subject  at  a 
time.  I  confess  I  do  not  think  this  generation  is  sufliciently  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  when  Mr.  Forster  proposed  his  measure  in  1870  he  stated  that  in  his 
belief  the  rate  would  not  exceed  3d.  in  the  pound.  I  should  like  that  state- 
ment of  his  to  be  written  in  letters  2  ft.  long*  over  every  School  Board  school  in 
the  country." 

Lord  Salisbury,  at  Brighton,  November  i^th,  1895. 
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These  provisions  would  of  course  have  repealed  the  Cowper- 
Temple  clause,  which  provided  that  in  all  schools  established 
by  means  of  local  rates,  no  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which 
was  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination  should  be  taught. 

The  fate  of  the  Bill  is  illustrated  by  the  two  attitudes  taken  up 
towards  it  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Balfour  : — 


June  22nd,  1896  : 

**I  shall  conclude  to-day  by 
moving  that  the  chairman  do  now 
leave  the  chair,  a  motion  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  destroying 
the  Bill  for  the  present  Session." 


April  27th,  1896  : 

•*  As  regards  the  Rating  Bill  and 
the  Education  Bill  the  House  will 
not  receive  with  surprise  the  state- 
ment that  there  are  Bills  which 
under  any  circumstances ^  and  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  Government  mean 
to  pass  into  law." 

To  do  Mr.  Balfour  justice  he  had  ample  reason  for  his  change 
of  front.  Whether  such  t  eason  was  altogether  creditable  is  another 
matter.  When  the  House  met  on  June  22nd  the  notice  paper 
contained  about  250  amendments  to  Clause  i,  and  of  these  76,  or 
nearly  a  third,  stood  in  the  names  of  Tories  and  Unionists.  On 
the  day  when  the  Bill  was  killed  there  stood  on  the  paper  76 
amendmencs  in  the  names  of  29  Ministerialists.  So  much  for  the 
contention  that  the  Bill  was  killed  by  the  obstruction  of  the 
Opposition. 

The  St,  Jameses  Gazette,  however,  most  frankly  summed  up  the 
situation  in  an  article  on  June  23rd,  1896  : — 

*  *  When  a  Government  has  mismanaged  its  business  so  badly  that  it 
has  to  execute  a  humiliating,  almost  a  degrading,  retreat  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  it  is  not  very  fair  or  candid,  nor  even  quite  gentlemanly,  to  lay 
the  blame  of  the  failure  on  everybody  else.  Mr.  Balfour's  explanation 
was  an  indictment  of  things  in  general,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  her 
Majesty's  Opposition.  There  was  no  admission,  apparently  no  conscious- 
ness, of  the  fact  that  the  failure  (for  what  is  the  good  of  denying  that  it  is 
a  failure,  and  a  damaging  one  ?)  was  due  very  largely  to  himself  and  his 
colleagues,  and  to  the  way  in  which  the  aifairs  of  the  House  of  Commons 
have  been  conducted  this  Session.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  too  *  drastic  ' 
for  this  Ministry  to  have  dared  and  done  if  it  had  been  sure  of  its  own 
men.  Even  in  this  last  unhappy  week  it  could  silence  its  opponents  by 
perfectly  crushing  majorities.  But  it  could  not  silence  its  friends.  That  is 
the  plam  truth  of  the  matter.  The  really  serious  amendments — those 
which  knocked  the  sawdust  out  of  the  unhappy  Bill — were  moved  from 
the  Unionist  side." 

It  is  gratifying  to  those  who  hold  that  the  Bill  died  of  its  innate 
defects  to  find  this  opinion  endorsed  by  Lord  Cranborne,  who 
said  : — 

'*  I  think  that  the  least  said  about  that  Bill  the  better.  It  was  a  bad 
Bill.  (*  Ab.')  Yes,  it  was  a  bad  Bill.  I  speak  as  a  Parliamentarian,  and, 
of  course,  I  studied  the  words  of  the  Bill  with  the  greatest  care.  It  was  a 
bad  Bill  badly  put  together." — (Church  House y  November  6thy  1896.) 

This  is  quite  true,  but  there  is  a  distinct  piquancy  about  Lord 
Salisbury's  son  saying  it. 
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THE  VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS  ACT,  1897. 

The  Voluntary  Schools  Act  was  carried  in  the  Session  of  1897. 
It  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(i.)  Additional  State  Aid  to  Voluntary  Schools  Only  :  Voluntary 

*  *  A  ssociations. " 

The  amount  to  be  5s.  per  head  (instead  of  4s.  in  the  1896  Bill) — 
estimated  total  amount,  ;^6i6,5oo.  But  this  amount  is  an  average  only. 
Some  schools  may  get  more,  others  less. 

The  distribution  is  to  be  made  by  the  Education  Department,  subject 
to  the  following"  provisions  : — 

(1)  The  Voluntary  schools  to  form  themselves  into  Associations, 
and  these  associations  to  form  schemes  for  the  distribution  of  the 
money,  **  to  guide  the  discretion  of  the  Department." 

(2)  The  extent  of  this  discretion  is  absolute  so  long  as  the  total 
money  distributed  in  England  and  Wales  does  not  exceed  5s.  per 
child  in  average  attendance,  **due  regard"  being  had  to  the 
"maintenace  of  Voluntary  subscriptions."  The  Department  may 
give  IS.  per  child  in  one  place,  and  9s.  per  child  in  another. 

(3)  An  express  instruction  is,  given  with  regard  to  this  discre- 
tionary power  to  the  effect  that  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  between 
town  and  country.  Associations  with  more  urban  schools  would  in 
that  case  get  more  than  5s.  per  child,  and  associations  with  more 
rural  schools  less. 

Schools  **  unreasonably"  refusing  to  join  associations  are  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  additional  grant.  Any  sums  thus  saved  may  be  added  to  the 
grants  to  associations.  Schools  **  reasonably  "  refusing  to  join  associa- 
tions are  to  be  aided  individually.  In  the  case  of  all  schools  receiving 
grants  under  this  Bill  the  Education  Department  **  may "  (but  not 
**  shall  ")  insist  on  the  accounts  being  audited. 

(2.)  Voluntary  Schools  to  he  Relieved  from  Rates, 
Mr.  Balfour  said  : — **  The  total  amount  of  rates  now  levied  on 
Voluntary'  schools  in  London  is  very  little  over  ;^io,ooo,  distributed  over 
the  vast  and  wealthy  metropolitan  area.  But  little  as  it  is,  relatively 
speaking  in  London,  it  is  still  smaller  in  most  other  parts  of  England  and 
Wales." 

(3.)   Voluntary  and  Board  Schools  to  he  Freed  from  the  ijs.  6d.  Limit. 

The  old  system  was  that  the  Parliamentary  Grant  was  permitted  to 
reach  17s.  6d.  a  head  without  any  condition  as  to  other  income  ;  but  that 
no  grant  can  exceed  that  amount  unless  met  by  a  corresponding  amount 
from  other  sources. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  BILL. 

The  most  important  objections  were  summarised  by  the  National 
Education  Emergency  Committee  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

(I) 

The  violation  of  the  principle  of  statutory  equality.  Yet  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  speaking  to  a  deputation  who  invited 
him  to  treat  the  two  classes  of  schools  differently,  had  said  : — 

'*  I  presume  that  what  is  intended  is  a  free  grant  all  round.  I  do  not 
conceive  that  it  is  proposed  by  any  legislation  to  depart  from  the  principle 
of  statutory  equality  as  regards  State  aid  to  Voluntary  and  Board  schools." 
— (London^  November  20thf  1895.) 
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Sir  John  Gorst  himself  has  pointed  out  very  clearly  the  injustice  that 
such  a  distinction  would  work  as  between  parish  and  parish  :  — 

**  He  did  not  think  there  was  an)rthing  in  which  localities,  towns, 
counties,  or  districts  were  more  jealous  than  what  they  called  being 
treated  with  justice — that  was  to  say,  every  locality  thought  it  ought  to 
be  equally  favoured  by  the  central  Imperial  Government.  If  they  were  to 
allocate  the  grant  to  Voluntary  schools  only,  they  would  have  this  state 
of  things — they  would  have  two  parishes  side  by  side,  one  with  a  Board 
and  the  other  without  a  Board  ;  the  one  which  had  no  Board  would  get  a 
very  substantial  grant  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  for  its  school ;  the 
other,  which  might  be  a  poorer  parish,  and  by  far  the  worst  off,  would 
get  nothing  at  all,  because  it  was  already  oppressed,  through  no  fault  of 
its  own,  with  a  School  Board  rate.  They  would  get  this  difficulty  in  the 
towns,  and  a  town  which  had  very  little  burden  now,  which  had  a  large 
number  of  Voluntary  schools,  and  a  few  Board  sciiools,  would  get  a  very 
large  grant  from  the  Government,  because  it  was  lightly  taxed,  the  rates 
were  light,  and  there  were  few  children  dependent  upon  them,  whereas  a 
neighbouring  town,  which  had  a  very  large  number  of  Board  schools  and 
very  few  Voluntary  schools,  would  get  very  little  indeed  out  of  the 
Government." — {Constitutional  Cluh^  November  i2thy  1896.) 

The  Associations. — The  coercion  of  local  independence  by  giving 
the  administration  of  public  funds  to  these  new  organisations 
who  have  the  distributing  of  these  funds  without  the  check  of  local 
control.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  various  views  put  forward  as 
to  the  exact  functions  of  these  Associations.     Here  are  two  : — 

{a)  Sir  John  Gorst  called  them  a  new  education  **  authority." 
With  this  view  Mr.  Balfour  agreed  : — 

"  These  new  associations  are  not  confined,  and  cannot  be  confined  to 
merely  advising  the  Education  Department  as  to  the  division  of  the  grant 
which  is  assigned  to  them." — (Manchester^  fanuafy  loth,  1898.) 

{b)  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  said  that  they  are  merely  advisory, 
and  this  view  was  also  taken  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  : — 

"The  Government  have  thought  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
encourage  advisory  associations  .  .  .  ." — (House  of  Commons ^  March 
9/A,  1897.) 

(3) 
The  repeal  of  the  only  existing  Parliamentary  security  for  local 
contributions  (i.e.  the  17s.  6d.  limit). 

(4) 

No  security  that  the  increased  grant  is  u^ed  for  advancing 
education  (a)  by  improving  the  teaching  staff,  (b)  a  more  liberal 
curriculum,^  (c)  better  premises  or  improved  sanitation  and  equip- 
ment, (d)  in  any  other  way.  The  presumption  is  that  the  new 
grant,  in  part  at  all  events,  relieves  subscribers,  or  is  used  to  dis- 
charge of  old  liabilities  or  a  building  grant.  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke 
(an  ex-minister  of  Education)  said  on  this  point : — 

"  He  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  that  in  this  new  Act  there  should 
be  a  direction  to  the  Education  Department  that,  in  all  cases  in  which 
help  was  given  to  Voluntary  schools,  due  consideration  should  be  given  to 
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the  subscriptions  paid  to  the  schools.  He  thought  it  should  be  a  sine  qua 
non  in  all  cases  in  which  assistance  was  to  be  given  to  the  locality  that 
there  should  be  some  guarantee,  on  the  part  of  the  locality,  that  the  sub- 
sisting subscriptions  would  be  maintained." — {House  of  Commons , 
February  2nd^  1897.) 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  quite  frank  as  to  the  view  of  the 
Government  on  this  : — 

**  We  have  declined  to  accept  amendments  which  would  have  imposed 
upon  the  Education  Department  a  rigid  rule  that  this  grant  shall  never  be 
applied  to  a  reduction  of  subscriptions  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Department,  the  resources  of  a  locality  or  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
people  are  so  small  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  make  more  than  a  very 
limited  contribution  to  the  support  of  those  schools  in  which  religious 
instruction  is  such  as  they  desire  for  their  children.  In  such  cases  we 
recognise  that  so  long  as  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency  is  maintained 
without  which  the  school  would  not  be  recognised  at  all  it  may  be  our 
duty  to  adminster  this  grant  in  aid  rather  for  the  relief  of  the  subscribers 
ancf  the  parents  than  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  up  the  standard  of 
education  in  that  locality  to  that  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  in 
more  prosperous  communities." — (House  of  Lords ^  March  '^jath^  1897".) 

Sir  John  Gorst  (unofficially)  differed  from  his  chief,  however  : — 

**The  aid  must  be  adequate.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  man- 
agers of  Voluntary  schools  to  give  an  education  as  efficient  as  that  of  the 
Board  schools.  .  .  .  Some  plan  will  .  .  ►  have  to  be  devised  to 
secure  that  the  aid  will  go  to  the  school,  and  not  to  the  subscribers. 
Otherwise  it  will  be  swallowed  up  by  the  latter,  and  the  former  will  be  no 
better  off  than  before." — {^^  Nineteenth  Century ^^'^  Novembery  i8q6.) 

As  a  fact  subscriptions  have  decreased.  Here  is  the  decrease 
for  the  year  ended  August  31st,  1899,  as  compared  with  the 
year  ended  August  31st,   1896  : — 

£ 

Church  of  England  ...  ...  ...  ...  40,145 

Roman  Catholic  ...  ...  ...  ...  20,372 

Wesleyan           ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3>566 

British,  etc.        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  5>i79 


69,262 
This  is  about  a  tenth  of  the  new  grant. 

Mr.  Talbot,  M.P.,  has  thus  appealed  to  Churchmen  :  — 

**  He  expressed  regret  at  seeing  that  the  voluntary  subscriptions  had 
considerably  diminished.  The  taunt  of  their  enemies  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Voluntar}'  Schools  Act  on  that  matter,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
was  not  misplaced ;  and  he  made  a  strong  appeal  to  Churchmen  to 
remedy  the  error.  If  Churchmen  did  not  recognise  their  responsibilities 
there  was  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  days  of  the  Act  of  1897  would  not 
last  much  longer  than  the  days  of  the  present  party  in  power.  Church 
people  had  an  inexhaustible  supplv  of  wealth,  if  only  the  Church  could 
tap  it     .     .     r— (Meeting  of  the  National  Society,  June  \^th,  1898.) 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  voluntary  subscribers  go  on  relieving 
themselves  of  their  **  intolerable  strain," 
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(s) 

The  exemption  of  Voluntary  schools  from  ratings  while  maintain- 
ing  the  obligation  for  Board  schools,  an  unjust  discrimination^  which 
presses  with  special  hardness  on  rural  Boards, 

(6) 
The  maintenance  and  intensification   of  the    injustice   done    to 
parents  throughout  the  rural  districts^  in  their  being  compelled  to 
send  their  children  to  privately-managed  schools^  over  which  they 
have  no  effective  control, 

(7) 

The  perpetuation  of  the  injury  done  to  conscience  and  to 
efficiency  by  the  continued  imposition  of  denominational  tests  on  those 
viho  desire  to  become  teachers^  whilst  the  grievances  of  Nonconformists ^ 
who  are  forced  to  send  their  children  to  Voluntary  schools  are  left 
untouched. 

(8) 

The  power  given  to  the  Education  Department  to  discriminate 
between  town  and  country  schools. 

The  Department  very  soon  discriminated  by  allocating  5s.  gd. 
a  head  to  the  town  and  3s.  3d.  to  the  country — the  extra  gd. 
for  the  towns  being  got  by  docking  the  country  of  is.  gd.,  the 
difference  between  the  two  sums  being  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  seven  town  Voluntary  school  children  for  every  three  in 
the  country.  Why  was  this  done?  Let  Sir  William  Harcourt 
answer : — 

**  I  have  thought  of  an  explanation  for  this  distinction,  and  the  only  one 
I  can  find  is  this — that  in  the  towns  they  want  to  run  against  the  School 
Board ;  and  therefore  they  give  the  Voluntary  schools  there  5s.  gd.  '  In 
the  country  districts,  generally  speaking,  there  are  no  School  Boards, 
therefore  they  give  them  3s.  3d.  It  is  not  because  they  care  about  raising 
education  ;  their  only  object  is  to  fight  the  School  Boards.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  the  distinction,  to  my  mind." — (House  of  Commons ^  July  2gtkf 
1897.) 

LIBERAL  AMENDMENTS   REJECTED. 

The  Government  refused  to  accept  any  and  every  suggested 
amendment  to  the  Voluntary  Schools  Bill  proposed  by  the  Liberal 
party.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  more  important  rejected 
proposals  : — 

(i)  The  Government,  by  declining  to  accept  Mr.  Lloyd-George's 
Instruction,  refused  even  to  permit  discussion  on  the  question  of  the 
representation  of  local  authorities  or  parents  on  the  management  of  the 
individual  school. 

(2)  They  declined  to  make  the  special  aid  grant  one  of  5s.  per  child  to 
every  Voluntary  school,  a  proposal  which  would  have  avoided  all  the 
difficulties  and  friction  consequent  on  compulsory  "associations"  of 
schools. 

(3)  They  declined  to  ear-mark  the  special  aid  grant  for  educational 
efficiency,  oy  words  actually  taken  from  their  own  last  year's  Bill. 

(4)  They  declined  to  insert  definite  words  to  secure  the  maintenance  of 
voluntary  subscriptions. 
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(5)  They  declined  to  lay  down  any  rules  for  the  constitution  or  the 
area  of  the  associations  of  schools  recog^nised  by  the  Bill. 

(6)  They  declined  to  insert  words  to  secure  the  representation  of 
teachers  on  the  governing  bodies  of  these  associations. 

(7)  They  declined  to  insert  words  to  secure  the  representation  of  parents 
on  the  governing  bodies  of  associations. 

*'  So  long  as  the  parents  are  not  a  preponderating  element  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  them  represented  on  the  Committee  of  Management. "  (Report  of 
Royal  Commission  on  Education,  1888,  appointed  ^y  a  Conservative  Govern* 
ment  in  1885.) 

(8)  They  declined  to  insert  words  to  secure  that  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  associations  should  consist  of  laymen  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one 
half. 

(9)  They  declined  to  make  the  associations  voluntary  instead  of  com- 
pulsory. 

(10)  They  declined  to  make  the  audit  of  Voluntary  school  accounts 
compulsory  by  Local  Government  Board  auditors,  as  provided  in  their  own 
last  year's  Bill. 

(11)  They  declined  to  retain  Parliamentary  control  over  the  distribution 
and  spending  of  the  special  aid  g^rant. 

(12)  They  declined  to  accept  words  securing  that  teachers  in  Voluntary 
schools  should  not,  as  a  condition  of  their  appointment,  be  compelled  to 
perform  extraneous  duties. 

The  result  is  to  give  what  is  practically  an  unconditional  grant 
of  public  money,  which  in  I899  amounted  to  £798, 2 ^g  14s.  lod.,  to 
unrepresentative  committees — by  far  the  greater  number  of  them 
clerical  committees.  Yet  speaking  of  such  a  policy  at  Bradford 
Mr.  Chamberlain  once  said  : — 

"  The  existence  of  Sectarian  schools  supported  by  State  grants  is,  no 
doubt,  a  very  serious  question  in  itself,  and  one  which  some  day  or  another 
ought  to  receive  consideration.  Whenever  the  time  comes  for  its  dis- 
cussion I,  for  one,  shall  not  hesitate  to  express  my  opinion  that  contribu- 
tions of  Government  money,  whether  great  or  small,  ought  in  all  cases  to 
be  accompanied  by  some  form  of  representative  control." — {Bradford, 
October  isty  1885.) 

THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  BILL. 

The  Bill  was  carried  by  a  more  drastic  use  of  the  closure  than 
has  been  applied  to  any  Bill  of  similar  length.  It  was  discussed 
for  69^  hours,  during  which  48  amendments  were  refused,  the 
object  of  this  being  to  avoid  the  Report  stage  ;  the  closure  was 
asked  for  17  times  and  actually  given  15  times. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Committee  stage,  Sir  John  Gorst,  the 
responsible  Education  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons,  sat  an 
interested  but  silent  spectator'  of  the  proceedings,  which  were 
conducted  by  Mr.  Balfour,  assisted  by  Sir  R.  Webster  and  Sir  R. 
B.  Finlay.  Mr.  Asquith,  referring  to  this  on  the  Third  Reading 
Debate,  said  : — 

**  Night  after  night  the  Vice-President  has  sat  on  that  bench  or  some- 
where else  a  silent  and  detached  spectator  of  the  process  ...  of 
debating  and  defending  proposals  on  the  passing  of  which  the  future 
conduct  of  his  Department  might  largely  depend.  In  the  early  stages 
the  spectacle  excited  the  faint  but  constantly  diminishing  amusement 
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which  is  aroused  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  an  indifferent  practical  joke. 
But  I  venture  to  say  that  before  the  end  of  the  Committee  it  assumed  the. 
dimensions  of  a  grave  Parliamentary  scandal." — {House  of  Commons ^ 
March  yth^  1900.) 

THE    "POOR"    SCHOOL    BOARD   ACT,    1897. 

In  pursuance  of  Mr.  Balfour's  promise  to  deal  with  Board 
schools,  **  if  time  permit,"  Sir  John  Gorst  introduced  this  Bill,  which 
was  read  a  first  time  on  April  8th,  1897.  Its  general  effect  was  to 
give  the  School  Boards  an  estimated  additional  sum  of  £1 10,602. 
The  amount  payable  under  the  Bill  was  estimated  at  ;£^  153,895, 
but  from  that  must  be  deducted  the  sum  of  ;^43,283  previously 
paid  under  the  old  Section  97  of  the  Act  of  1870.  By  the  Volun- 
tary Schools  Act  an  estimated  sum  of  ;^6i6,ooo  had  just  been 
granted  to  the  Voluntary  schools  (the  actual  sum  amounts  to 
nearly  ;^8oo,ooo).  A  proportionate  sum  for  Board  schools  would 
have  been  ;^47o,ooo.  The  actual  sum  given  was  £1 10,000.  In 
other  words,  the  principle  of  statutory  equality  was  so  much 
departed  from  that  the  Voluntary  schools  were  treated  just  four 
times  as  well  as  the  Board  schools. 

To  come  to  details.  By  Section  97  of  the  Act  of  1870,  where  a 
rate  of  3d.  in  the  jQ  did  not  produce  a  sum  equal  to  7s.  6d.  for 
each  Board  school  child  in  average  attendance,  the  State  undertook 
to  pay  the  amount  of  the  deficiency.  This  was  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  present  Bill,  but  a  sliding  scale  was  introduced,  and  whilst 
the  amount  of  the  test  rate  is  still  kept  at  3d. ,  the  sum  of  7s.  6d. 
varies  according  to  the  amount  of  the  School  Board  rate  in  each 
particular  town.  If  the  rate  is  3d.  the  amount  is  kept  at  7s.  6d. 
But  for  every  penny  in  excess  in  the  rate  in  the  jQ  an  additional  4d« 
is  added  to  the  7s.  6d. 

Thus  we  get  a  table  : — 

A  rate  of  3d.  corresponds  to  a  sum  of 

and  so  on  up  to 

,,         2s.  6d.       ,,  ,,  ...         •>••     16    6 

The  question  which  has  to  be  asked  where  the  School  Board  rate 
is  5d.  (say)  in  the  £  is  :  Does  a  3d.  rate  produce  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of  8s.  2d.  per  School  Board  child  ?  If  the  answer  is 
**Yes  "  in  that  particular  case  the  School  Board  gets  nothing.  If 
the  answer  is  "No"  the  State  is  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Put 
mathematically,  the  test  question  is  :  When  the  School  Board-rate 
is  (3  +  x)  pence,  does  a  3d.  rate  produce  a  sum  equal  to  7s.  6d  + 
4  X  pence  per  child  ? 

To  try  and  make  this  clear  let  us  take  an  instance  or  two  (the 
figures  are  those  which  were  good  when  the  Act  was  being  dis-^ 
cussed)  Itt- 


s. 

d. 

7 

6 

7 

10 

8 

2 

8 

6 
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(i)  West  Ham. — Here  the  rate  is  22d.,  and  the  question  is. 
Does  a  3d.  rate  produce  14s.  2d.  per  child  ?  The  answer  is  No, 
since  a  3d.  rate  produces  ;^i  1,421,  and  the  33,024  Board  School 
children  at  14s.  2d.  comes  to  ;^23,392.  Therefore  West  Ham  gets 
^11,971,  i.e.,  £22,392,  less  ;^ii,42i. 

(2)  Birmingham. — The  rate  is  iid.,  to  which  the  corresponding- 
amount  is  los.  2d.  Does  a  3d.  rate  produce  los.  2d.  per  child?  Yes, 
for  a  3d.  rate  comes  to  ;^27,477,  and  48,276  children  at  los.  2d. 
comes  to  ;;^24,540.     The  result  is  that  Birmingham  gets  nothing. 

(3)  Halifax. — The  rate  is  i4d.,  to  which  the  corresponding 
amount  is  iis.  2d.  Does  a  3d.  rate  produce  iis.  2d.  per  child? 
No,  for  a  3d.  rate  comes  to  ;M'<5^»  ^^^  8,809  children  at  iis.  2d. 
comes   to   ;^4,9i8.      So   Halifax  gets  £330,   i.e.,   ;^4i9i8   less 

^4,588- 

The  most  interesting  instance  is,  however,  London.  Here  the 
rate  was  lod.,  to  which  the  corresponding  amount  is  9s.  lod. 
Now,  there  were  415,771  Board  school  children  in  average  attend- 
ance, and  these  at  9s.  lod.  come  to  ;^204,420.  But  a  3d.  rate 
produces  ;^423,6i8,  with  the  consequence  that  London  gets  not  a 
single  penny. 

SOME    LIBERAL    OBJECTIONS    TO    THE    ACT. 

(I) 
It  distributed  about  is.   2d.   per  head   for  the  Board   school 
children,  whereas  the  Voluntary  Schools  .\ct  gave  5s.  per  head  to 
the  Voluntary  school  children. 

(2) 

It  creates  a  burden  on  urban  districts  and  boroughs,  the 
benefit  of  which  will  go  chiefly  to  rural  districts; 

Mr.  Acland  said  : — 

**  London,  for  instance,  would  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear  how  it 
was  going  to  be  treated  under  this  Bill.  It  would  be  found  that  boroughs, 
taking  them  as  a  whole,  would  contribute  to  this  Imperial  grant  a  share 
out  of  all  proportion  to  that  which  they  would  receive  ;  and  the  policy  of 
taking  money  from  the  towns  and  distributing  it  elsewhere — which  had 
begun  under  the  Agricultural  Rating  Act  of  last  year — would  be  extended 
under  this  BiW^^House  of  Commons ^  April  ^th,  1897.) 

(3) 

Owing  to  the  particular  mode  of  relief  adopted,  glaring 
irregularities  are  created.  As  an  example,  compare  the  cases  of 
Barrow  and  Hartlepool : — 

Barrow-in-Furness.  West  Hartlepool. 


School  Board  Rate         ...     I2*25d. 
Number  of  Board  Scholars 

in  average  attendance... 
Total  Grant  by  Bill 
Equivalent  to  Grant,  per 

child,  of ...        ... 


S.7o« 


7d. 


School  Board  Rate 
Number  of  Board  Scholars 

in  average  attendance... 
Total  Grant  by  Bill 
Equivalent  to  Grant,  per 

child,  of ... 


I2'25d. 

6,041 
;^i,oo7 

3s.  4d. 
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Mr.  Acland  said  : — 

"  Some  Boards  would  get  relief  to  the  extent  of  ;£'i,ooo  in  one  year, 
and  the  amount  would  go  down  to  ;£J'50o  in  the  next  year,  and  up  to  ;6900 
in  the  year  following.  That  unequal  method  would  tend  to  wastefulness, 
and  would  irritate  the  ratepayers  by  reason  of  the  varying  demands  that 
would  be  made  upon  them  from  year  to  year. — (House  of  Commons,  May 
2oth,  1897.) 

MR.   ROBSON'S  ACT   OF   1899. 

This  Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Robson,  the  Liberal  member  for 
South  Shields,  raises  the  minimum  age  of  school  attendance  from 
eleven  to  twelve.  It  was  a  measure  to  which  the  Government 
were  committed  in  principle.  For  one  thing,  it  was  one  of  the 
provisions  of  their  own  Bill  of  1896.  The  case  does  not  rest  there, 
for,  as  Mr.  Robson  said  in  the  speech  in  which  he  moved  the 
second  reading : — 

"  The  Government  were  parties  to  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1890,  at 
which  the  leading  proposal  was  that  the  minimum  age  of  child  labour 
should  be  raised  to  12  years.  The  principal  representative  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  Conference  was  the  right  hon.  gentleman  now  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Education  Committee  {Sir  John  Gorst),  and  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  assent  to  the  proposal  binding  his  Government  and  the 
country  without  explicit  and  specific  authority,  which  authority  in  express 
terms  he  obtained  formally  and  officially  from  Lord  Salisbury,  and  the 
representative  of  Great  Britain  assented  to  the  proposal,  which  was 
intended  to  be  binding  so  far  as  the  resolutions  of  international  con- 
ferences can  be  binding  upon  all  parties.  This  enabled  the  delegate  for 
Great  Britain  to  say,  in  opposing  a  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  southern 
countries,  that,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  minimum  age  should 
be  10 ;  '  the  delegates  of  Great  Britain  have  agreed  to  the  proposal 
limiting  the  daily  labour  of  children,  women,  and  young  persons,  and 
would  even  wish  to  extend  it  further ' ;  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
went  on  to  say,  *  We  can  pledge  ourselves  for  Great  Britain  that  our 
Government,  faithful  to  its  action  in  the  past,  will  conform  resolutely  in 
the  future — if  it  does  not  go  beyond  them — to  the  benevolent  principles  of 
the  Conference.*  That,  of  course,  did  not  bind  the  House,  but  it  did  bind 
the  Ministry,  and  in  no  small  degree  the  party  to  which  that  Ministry 
belonged." — {House  of  Commons y  March  isi,  1899.) 

Vet  the  Government  not  only  did  not  support  the  Bill  as  a 
Government,  but  did  not  support  it  in  their  individual  capacity. 
Of  the  ten  Cabinet  Ministers  in  the  Commons,  only  one — Mr. 
Ritchie — voted  for  the  Bill,  whilst  the  remaining  nine  abstained  : — 


Mr.  Balfour 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach 

Sir  M.  White  Ridley 


Mr.  Chaplin 

Mr.  Walter  Long 

Mr.  Akers-Douglas 


Mr.  Chamberlain 
Lord  G.  Hamilton 
Mr.  Goschen 

Of  the  minor  Ministers,  Sir  John  Gorst,  Sir  R.  E.  Webster,  Sir 
R.  B.  Finlay,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  Mr.  Dunbar  Barton,  Mr. 
Anstruther,  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher,  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  Mr.  G.  Wynd- 
ham,  and  Mr.  John  Atkinson  voted  for  the  Bill ;  whilst  Sir  William 
Walrond  actually  voted  against  it.  Of  the  30  Ministers,  1 1  voted 
for  the  Bill,  i  against  it,  and  18  abstained  ;  and  this  on  a  Bill  to 
the  principle   of   which   they   were  absolutely   committed   in  the 
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present  Parliament.  The  Bill  was  eventually  passed  into  law, 
thanks  chiefly  to  the  efforts  put  forward  on  its  behalf  by  Mr. 
Robson,  who  received  no  help  or  encouragement  of  any  kind  from 
the  Government  as  such,  although  Sir  John  Gorst  was  unofficially 
friendly  in  the  matter. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Bill  was  amended  in  the  course  of 
its  passing  by  the  provision  **  that  the  authority  for  any  district  may, 
by  by-law  for  any  parish  within  their  district,  fix  thirteen  years  as 
the  minimum  age  for  exemption  from  school  attendance  in  the 
case  of  children  to  be  employed  in  agriculture,  and  that  in  such 
parish  such  children  over  eleven  and  under  thirteen  years  of  age 
who  have  passed  the  standard  fixed  for  partial  exemption  from 
school  attendance  by  the  by-laws  of  the  local  authority  shall  not 
be  required  to  attend  school  more  than  250  times  in  any  year." 

THE   1899    CODE   AND   PUPIL  TEACHERS. 

The    1899   Code    contained    two   articles   dealing   with   pupil 

teachers.     Article  37  provided  : — 

"  After  January  ist,  1900,  no  pupil  teacher  will  be  recognised  in  a 
school  in  which  there  are  not  at  least  two  adult  teachers  employed,  except 
with  the  special  consent  of  the  inspector." 

By  article  42,  two,  instead  of  three,  pupil  teachers  were  allowed  to 
each  principal  teacher.  The  effect  of  these  alterations  by  decreasing 
the  opportunities  for  cheap  child  labour  would  have  been  materially 
to  increase  educational  efficiency.  But  the  effect  would  also  have 
been  to  increase  the  cost  of  conducting  some  of  the  Voluntary 
schools  now  run  **on  the  cheap.'*  Accordingly  on  April  17th, 
1899,  Mr.  Jeffreys  moved  an  address  to  her  Majesty  to  strike  out 
these  objectionable  articles — and  the  Government  at  once  consented 
to  do  it,  but  not  before  Sir  John  Gorst  had  satisfied  the  House  that 
on  the  merits  the  Government  proposals  were  absolutely  and 
entirely  justifiable.  On  the  vote  he  walked  out  of  the  House 
rather  than  vote  with  his  own  Government  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  attacked  provisions  of  the  Code. 

THE   BOARD   OF    EDUCATION  ACT,  1899. 

This  Act  was  passed  in  the  Session  of  1899,  after  having  been 
first  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

WHAT    THE    ACT    DOES. 

The  Act  establishes  a  Board  of  Education,  charged  with  the 
superintendence  of  matters  relating  to  education  in  England  and 
Wales,  to  consist  of  a  President  and  of  the  Lord  President  of 
Council,  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the  First  Commissioner 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  At  the 
next  vacancy  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  (the  office  now  held  by  Sir  John  Gorst)  is  to 
be  abolished. 

The  Board  of  Education  takes  (April  ist,  1900)  the  place  of  the 
Education  Department  (including  the  Science  and  Art  Department). 
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The  Queen  by  Order  in  Council  is  to  be  able  to  transfer  to  the 
Board  any  of  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  matters 
to  relate  to  education,  and  the  Order  may  make  such  provision  as 
appears  necessary  for  applying  to  the  exercfse  of  those  powers  by 
the  Board  of  Education  the  enactments  relating  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  ;  provided  that  any  question  as  to  whether  an 
endowment  or  any  part  of  an  endowment  is  held  for  or  ought  to 
be  applied  to  educational  purposes  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners. 

The  Board  of  Education  may,  by  their  officers  or  by  any 
University  organisation,  after  taking  the  advice  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  hereinafter  mentioned,  inspect  any  school  supplying 
secondary  education  and  desiring  to  be  so  inspected,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  the  school 
and  the  nature  of  the  provisions  made  for  the  teaching  and  health 
of  the  scholars,  and  may  so  inspect  the  school  on  such  terms  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Education  with  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury  ;  provided  that  the  inspection  of  schools  established  by 
scheme  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889,  shall, 
subject  to  regulations  made  by  the  Treasury  under  Section  9  of 
that  Act,  be  conducted  as  heretofore  by  the  Central  Welsh  Board 
for  Intermediate  Education,  and  that  the  said  Board  shall  be 
recognised  as  the  proper  organisation  for  the  inspection  of  any  such 
schools  as  may  be  desirous  of  inspection  under  this  section. 

The  council  of  any  county  or  county  borough  are  to  be  able  out 
of  any  money  applicable  for  the  purposes  of  technical  education  to 
pay  or  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  inspecting  under  this  section 
any  school  within  their  county  or  borough. 

The  Queen  may,  by  Order  in  Council,  establish  a  Consultative 
Committee  consisting  (as  to  not  less  than  two-thirds)  of  persons 
representing  Universities  and  other  bodies  interested  in  education, 
for  the  purpose  of — 

(a)  framing,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board   of  Education, 

regulations  for  the  formation  of  a  register  of  teachers  ; 
and 

(b)  advising  the  Board  of  Education  on  any  matter  referred 

to  the  committee  by  the  Board. 

The  President  of  the  Board  may  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  he  does  not  he  may  be  represented  there  by  a  Parliamentary 
Secretary. 

The  Act  is  not  to  apply  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

THE    TRUE    MEANING    OF    THE    ACT. 
Mr.  Birrell,  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  said  : — 

"  The  debate  was  a  disagreeable  commentary  on  the  new  fashion  of 
legislation  by  way  of  skeleton.  The  noble  lord  who  in  these  matters  was 
a  hungry  politician  in  search  of  flesh,  failed  to  find  it  on  the  bones  of  this 
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skeleton  ;  and  he'asked  the  Vice-President  to  say  what  he  meant  to  do 
with  this  Bill  after  he  had  got  it.  Not  a  word  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  said  in  reply  either  bound  him  or  his  successor  who  might 

have  to  administer  the  law The  Bill  gave  no  information 

whatever.  It  simply  created  a  new  department,  and  handed  on  existing 
powers  to  be  worked  by  a  different  body  and  machinery.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  fact,  said  : — '  Pass  this  Bill  in  outline,  and  leave  it  to  the  Depart- 
ment to  fill  up  the  details.'  So  far  from  settling  any  questions  of 
importance,  this  Bill  in  the  future  would  fling  open  the  door  of  angry 
controversy  as  to  what  was  the  meaning  of  such  legislation,  and  what 
was  to  be  the  power  in  future  of  the  department  to  be  constituted.  On  the 
whole,  he  thought  that  the  old-fashioned  way  of  saying  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  what  was  meant  was  certainly  the  better  method  of  legislation." 
— (House  of  Commons^  August  ist^  1899.) 

THE  CODE  OF  1900. 

The  central  idea  of  the  1900  Education  Code  is  the  introduction 
of  the  **  Block  "  Grant,  to  begin  in  1901.  This  is  a  grant  which 
already  obtains  in  Scotland,  and  the  separate  English  grants  are 
now  swept  away  as  follows  : — 


OLD  GRANT. 


Eight  Separate  Grants. 


Principal    . . 

Discipline  . . 

Drawing'     . . 

Needlework 

Singing: 

Class  Subjects 

Class  Subjects  (Second) 

Specific  Subjects  : 

First  3/-,  2'-,  or  Nil 

Second       3/-,  2/-,  or  Nil 

Minimum.  Maximum. 

15/-  About  27/- 


14/-  or  12^6 

1/6  or  i/- 

1/9  or  Nil 

I/-  or  Nil 

i/-  or  -/5 

.  2/-,  i/-,  or  Nil 

.  2/-,  i/-,  or  Nil 


NEW  GRANT. 


Up  to  14  years  of  age  : 

A  single  "  Block  "  Grant,  the  same  for  boya 
and  girls. 

No  grant  as  a  rule  to  be  paid  for  scholars 
above  14  years  of  age— (Article  13.) 


Minimum. 

21/- 

Maximum. 

22/- 


Inasmuch  as  at  present  the  Voluntary  schools  earn  in  grants  on 
an  average  eightpence  per  child  less  than  the  Board  schools,  the 
effect  of  the  '*  Block"  grant  will  be  to  give  a  further  large  sum  of 
money  each  year  to  the  Denominational  schools  without  getting 
any  corresponding  amount  of  local  representative  control.  Against 
the  Block  grant  in  principle  there  is  no  objection,  but  the  objection 
to  the  reduction  of  the  maximum  grant  from  27s.  6d.  to  21s.,  or, 
in  case  of  excellence,  to  22s.,  is  that  it  is  a  levelling  up  of  the 
grant  instead  of  a  levelling  up' of  education.  The  only  power  left 
of  stimulating  schools  to  higher  efficiency  is  represented  by  the 
difference  between  the  22s.  grant  and  21s.  grant.  Why  could  not 
the  provision  in  the  Scotch  Code,  enabling  the  inspector  consider- 
ably to  reduce  the  grant  in  the  case  of  inefficiency,  be  applied  to 
English  schools  ?  The  Code,  as  introduced,  aimed  a  heavy  blow  at 
the  Higher  Grade  Schools.  So  much  objection  was  taken  to  this 
that  the  Board  of  Education  issued  a  Minute  instituting  Higher 
Elementary  Schools  for  children  who  have  been  at  least  two  years 
in  a  public  elementary  school.  But  the  net  effect  of  Code  and 
Minute  educationally  is  still  unsatisfactory. 
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II.— ADMINISTRATION. 

No  administrative  department  has  such  a  free  hand  as  the 
Education  Department.  It  can  endow  any  school  with  a  hand- 
some income  or  can  deprive  it  of  every  penny  from  rates  and  taxes ; 
it  holds  the  power  of  life  or  death,  and  itself  creates  from  day  to 
day  the  fateful  laws  which  it  administers.  Nearly  all  progress  in 
national  education  throughout  the  century  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  action  of  the  Education  Department.  Without  its 
consent  nothing  could  be  done,  without  its  initiative  or  approval 
little  would  have  been  done  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Till  the  present  Government  came  into  power  the  Education 
Department  has  through  successive  ministries  of  different  political 
colour  maintained  effectively  traditions  of  progress.  Under  the 
present  Government  the  **free  hand"  has  been  utilised  to  **put 
back  the  clock "  or  to  retard  its  progress  when  reaction  was 
impossible. 

In  order  to  avoid  conflict  with  outraged  public  opinion  its 
methods  have  been  devious  and  sometimes  plausible,  and  it  has 
been  most  successful  when  the  measures  were  apparently  so  trivial 
or  so  intricately  technical  that  none  but  experts  realised  their  fatal 
import. 

As  soon  as  the  present  Government  took  office  the  Bishops  of 
the  Church  of  England  arranged  a  deputation  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  on  November  20th,  1895,  presented  a  memorial  setting  forth 
their  views  and  demands  on  the  Education  question.     These  were 
nine  in  number.     They  can  best  be  described  by  a  sentence  taken 
from  the  church  newspaper,  The  GnardiaUy  of  August  2nd,  1893  : 
**  In  order  to  keep  going  our  own  Church  schools  we  are  obliged 
to  block,  whenever  we  cg.n,  the  general  advance  of  the  education , 
movement."     The  demands  of  the  Bishops,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  dealing  with  religious  instruction  were  designed  (i)  to  relieve 
inefficient  Church  schools  from  the  penalties  for  inefficiency,  and  (2) 
in  the  interest  of  denominational   schools   (which   are   the   most 
inefficient   part   of  the   national   system)  to  **  block   the   general 
advance  of  the  educational  movement."     These  demands  raised 
the  biggest  storm  of  popular  opposition  which  this  Government 
has  had  to  face,  but  by  quiet  and  insidious  changes  in  administra- 
tion and  legislation  all  these  eight  demands  have,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  been  partly  or  completely  granted,  and  have  been 
accompanied  by  other  reactionary  changes.     The  ordinary  grants 
have  been  re-arranged  so  that  bad  schools  *  *  may  share  equitably  " 
with  good  schools,  except  in  cases  of  gross  inefficiency.     Instead 
of  assisting  any  district  which  desires  to  have  a  School  Board,  the 
Government  has  systematically  thrown  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
electors  or  even  refused  their  request.     When  a  Board  school  is 
desired    and    required,    the   Department    has    again    and    again 
obstructed   or   refused   and    compelled    the    ratepayers    to    meet 
pressing   needs   by  private   voluntary   effort.     The   right   to   free 
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education  without  payment  of  fees,  which  it  is  the  statutory  duty 
of  the  Department  to  secure  for  every  child  requiring  it,  has  been 
in  numbers  of  cases  flatly  refused,  and  if  g-iven  is  given  grudgingly 
or  offered  under  unacceptable  conditions,  and  in  many  cases 
schools  which  have  been  free  for  years  have  been  allowed  to 
re-impose  a  fee  on  some  of  the  children,  and  to  continue  to  receive 
the  fee  grant  given  by  Parliament  in  place  of  the  fee. 

These  are  only  common  types  of  innumerable  administrative 
acts  "which  block  the  general  advance  of  the  educational  move- 
ment," and   they  serve   no   purpose   whatever   except   to   **  keep 
going*'  certain  inefficient  clerical  schools.     It  is  hardly  necessary 
to   mention   here   that    the   Act   of    1870   preserved   an   absolute 
monopoly,  free  from  competition,  to  every  Voluntary  school  which 
could  maintain  a  minimum    standard  of  efficiency,  but  provided 
that  schools  which  failed  should  be  either  transferred  to  the  rate- 
payers or  replaced  by  a  rate-provided  school.     Under  the  present 
Government    the    Education    Department    protects    bad   schools 
which,  with  unsuitable   buildings   and   inadequate   staff,   are   far 
below  the  prescribed  standard  of  efficiency.     The  interests  of  the 
children,  and  the  rights  of  the  ratepayers,  are  sacrificed  to  the 
convenience  of  clerical  managers.     A  striking  object-lesson  was 
afforded  by  the  debate  on  the  new  code  in  1899.     ^^®  inadequacy 
of  the  staff  of  rural  schools  has  long  been  a  glaring  scandal.     The 
regulations  at  present  permit  a  school  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
children,  divided  into  six  or  more  classes,  to  be  taught  by  one 
teacher  and   three  absolutely'  unqualified  child-apprentices.     The 
new   code   contained  regulations  which   would   have   substituted 
"an  adult"  for  one  of  the  apprentices,  not  necessarily  a  qualified 
adult,  but  merely  an  untrained  "woman"  of  eighteen  in  place  of 
one  of  the  incompetent  children  of  thirteen.    The  suggested  reform 
was  ludicrously  trivial  and  inadequate,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  after  a  set  debate  in  which 
Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Cranborne  and  other  leading  members  took  a 
prominent  part.     The  proposal  was  in  effect  that  a  small  fraction 
of  the  large  "aid  grant"  just  given  to  the  Voluntary  schools  should 
secure  a  small  instalment  of  long  overdue  reforms.    It  was  cynically 
rejected.     We  specially  mention  this  incident  because  the  whole 
proceeding  and  the  speeches  and  votes,  and  the  avowed  motives, 
stand  on  record  in  the  Parliamentary  debates.     It  is  but  one  item 
amongst  hundreds,  many  of  them  far  more  disastrous.     It  may 
stand  as  the  type  of  the   anti-educational  administration  of  the 
present  Government. 

Amongst  general  acts  of  indefensible  administration  has  been  the 
withdrawal  during  six  months  of  the  year  of  the  right  of  parents, 
ratepayers  and  others,  to  see  the  Government  report  upon  a 
Voluntary  school  and  the  recognition  of  a  new  Church  Training 
College  for  teachers  to  supply  a  demand  which  was  entirely 
undenominational.  The  Church  already  controls  the  training  of 
more  than  half  the  teachers  and  only  employs  one  third. 
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In  two  different  directions  the  Department  has  been  busy 
creating  new  educational  authorities — on  the  one  hand  the  **  asso- 
ciations "  for  the  distribution  of  the  aid  grant  to  Voluntary  schools, 
and  the  other  the  **  organisations  "  for  science  and  art  instruction. 
By  the  first  the  Voluntary  schools  have  been  grouped  in  ecclesiastical 
areas  and  forced  under  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  organisations. 
The  worst  effects  of  completely  covering  the  country  with  new  and 
influential  authorities  in  new  areas,  and  largely  under  ex  officio 
control,  have  still  to  be  seen.  Their  mere  existence  is  a  blow  to 
the  principle  of  self-government,  and  their  influence  is  bound  to 
be  antagonistic  to  progress  and  popular  education.  These  two 
objects  are  to  save  inefficient  Church  schools  from  extinction 
and  to  make  all  Church  schools  more  effectively  sectarian.  In 
both  cases  the  public  interest  is  sacrified. 

The  other  authorities  created  have  not  even  the  shadowy 
Parliamentary  sanction  which  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act  of  1897 
gave  to  **  Voluntary  Schools  Associations."  For  twenty  years 
the  best  School  Boards,  assisted  and  encouraged  by  the  Education 
Department,  have  been  providing  **  Higher  Grade  Schools,"  to 
which  the  promising  children  ot  all  the  ordinary  schools  could  be 
drafted  during  the  last  few  years  of  their  school  life.  This  has 
been  the  real  **  educational  ladder  "  providing  naturally  for  con- 
tinuing the  education  of  talented  children.  Apart  from  higher 
considerations  they  are  seen  to  be  absolutely  necessary  when  it  is 
remembered  that  a  clever  child  can  complete  the  ordinary  elemen- 
tary course  at  twelve  years  or  even  eleven,  and  yet  (by  the  Tory 
Act  ot  1 891)  can  claim,  as  of  statutory  right,  free  education  up  to 
fifteen  years  of  age.  This  higher  work  for  exceptional  children 
has  steadily  developed,  being  mainly  supported  by  grants  from  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  Other  sources  of  income  being  the 
grants  for  higher  subjects  by  the  Education  Department  and  the 
local  rates,  of  course  this  development  has  been  opposed  by 
enemies  of  popular  education  and  by  the  Church  schools,  and 
as  soon  as  Lord  Salisbury  took  office  in  1895  these  influences  began 
to  operate,  and  have  been  insidiously  at  work  ever  since.  There  were 
quickly  many  injurious  changes  in  the  regulations.  These  are,  in  most 
cases,  too  technical  to  explain,  but  one  is  significant  enough  without 
explanation — the  words  providing  that  the  Parliamentary  grant 
would  be  used  to  promote  instruction  in  science  and  art  **  especially 
among  the  industrial  classes  "  disappeared.  This  and  the  demands  of 
the  Bishops  that  School  Boards  should  be  restrained  from  providing 
better  buildings,  better  teachers  and  higher  education  than  Church 
Voluntary  schools  were  prepared  to  provide,  give  the  key-note  to 
the  whole  policy.  The  Education  Department  began  to  raise 
difficulties  about  sanctioning  buildings  such  as  it  had  hitherto 
urged  and  almost  insisted  upon.  It  revised  and  re-arranged 
grants  so  as  to  deprive  schools  ot  a  large  part  of  their  income. 
It  began  to  suggest  that  expenditure  from  rates  was  possibly 
not  legal,  the  Department  itself  being  practically  the  maker  of 
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the  law,  able  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  to  prescribe  or  forbid  the 
teaching  of  any  subject  from  the  alphabet  to  Sanskrit,  or  the 
multiplication  table  to  the  integral  calculus.  Above  all,  it  under- 
took, without  Parliamentary  sanction,  to  confer  on  any  **  local 
organisation  for  the  promotion  of  Secondary  Education"  the  power 
to  forbid  any  new  schools  or  classes  within  its  area,  trusting  to 
local  jealousy  or  the  influence  of  interested  individuals  to  thwart 
the  desires  of  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers.  All  these  different 
measures  are  not  so  direct  and  drastic  as  the  lay  and  clerical 
enemies  of  the  higher  education  of  the  industrial  classes  desired, 
but,  the  Government  having  met  one  decisive  rebuff  in  attempting 
reactionary  legislation,  had  to  seek  crooked  and  ingenious 
ways  of  accomplishing  their  aims  by  administrative  machinery. 
They  have  been  only  too  successful.  The  mere  withdrawal  of 
official  approval  has  sufficed  to  kill  the  movement  in  many 
quarters,  the  refusal  to  sanction  loans  for  new  buildings,  the 
shrinkage  of  income  from  government  grants  and  the  fear  of 
incurring  expenditure  from  the  rates  which  might  prove  to  be 
illegal  have  all  had  their  effect  in  closing  schools  or  restricting  the 
work  previously  carried  on.  The  Government  has,  to  some  extent, 
protected  its  flank  in  these  manoeuvres  by  proposing  to  create 
some  new  statutory  authorities,  but  it  has  never  even  hinted  at 
the  possibility  of  an  authority  in  which  the  ratepayers  would  have 
the  same  direct  power  of  providing  schools  and  spending  their 
money  to  as  full  an  extent  as  they  consider  necessary  as  they  now 
exercise  through  the  School  Board  system.  Real  authorities  to 
provide  education,  whether  high  or  low,  the  Government  con- 
sistently opposes  and  obstructs  ;  spurious  authorities,  clerical  and 
lay,  armed  with  little  or  no  real  power,  except  the  power  to 
obstruct  and  defeat  enlightened  ratepayers  and  progressive  electors, 
they  have  been  ready  to  create  and  clothe  with  as  much  little  brief 
authority  as  can  be  accomplished  by  mere  administrative  order. 
The  administrative  record  of  the  Education  Department,  under  the 
control  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Government,  is  one  consistent  un- 
redeemed ingenious  cynical  working  out  of  a  conspiracy  with  each 
and  every  enemy  of  the  education  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER  III. 


AGRICULTURE 


» <»»  < 


I— THE  TORY  PROMISE. 


"  Our  policy  is  (i)  to  relieve  the  land  from  the  unfair  and  the  excessive 
burdens  which  have  been  placed  upon  it  by  recent  legislation.  We  desire 
to  deal  with  the  question  which  was  touched  upon  by  your  chairman  and 
to  make  it  impossible  that  (2)  unfair  and  preferential  rates  shall  be  given 
to  foreign  produce  in  competition  with  home  grown  produce.  We  want 
to  see  (3)  that  the  tenant  farmer  has  every  possible  security  that  can  be 
given  to  him  for  valuable  improvements  which  he  makes  with  his  own 
money.  We  want  (4)  to  place  the  landlord,  if  possible,  in  a  position  to 
make  those  improvements  which  the  tenants  ordinarily  look  to  the  land- 
lord to  make,  and  we  want  (5)  to  give  to  the  farmers  the  facilities  which 
arc  possessed  by  the  tenant-farmers  in  Ireland  of  becoming  the  owners 
as  well  as  the  tenants  of  their  lands." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Rugby, 

General  Election,  1895  (July  22nd), 


"  The  protection  of  agricultural  tenants  in  their  improvements  .  .  . 
the  easing  of  the  heavy  burden  under  which  British  agriculture  is  sink- 
ing .  .  .  are  some  of  the  subjects  on  w^hich  the  labours  of  a  Unionist 
Government  and  of  the  Unionist  party  may  well  be  expended.  In 
respect  to  all  of  them  something,  in  respect  to  some  of  them  much  may, 
I  believe,  be  done." 

Mr.  Balfour,  1895  Election  Address  in 
East  Manchester. 


K 


VII.  The  extension  of  small  holdings." 

Mr.  Balfour's  East  Manchester  Election 
Card,  General  Election,  1895. 


**  I  attach  great  importance  to  the  amendment  and  simplification  of 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  .  .  .  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
greater  facilities  given  to  smaller  cultivators  to  become  the  owners  of  the 
soil  they  occupy.  In  the  constitution  and  personnel  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment all  classes  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  have  a  full 
guarantee  that  questions  affecting  their  industry'  will  be  kept  steadily  in 


view." 


Mr.  Walter  Long,  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
1895  Election  Address  in  Liverpool  (West  Derby). 
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**  Lord  Salisbury,  by  appointing  a  Cabinet  Minister  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  has  proved  that  he  intends  this  question  to  occupy  a  fore- 
most place." 

The  Marquis  of  Caxmaxthen,  M.P.  (Treasurer  of  the 

Household)  1895  Election  Address  in  Brixton. 


*  *  With  the  majority,  which  he  hoped  would  be  theirs,  foremost  among . 
the  questions  which  they  would  have  to  discuss  would  be  the  position  of 
one  of  the  greatest  interests  to  this  country — the  interests  of  agriculture." 

Mr.  Goschen,  at  East  Grinstead, 

General  Election,  1895  {July  loth). 


**The  inclusion  of  the  new  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
Cabinet  is  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Government  to  seek 
a  remedy  for  the  lamentable  depression  in  that  national  industry  which 
has  so  long  and  unhappily  prevailed." 

Viscount  Wesrmouth  (now  the  Marquis  of  Bath), 

(late  Tory  M.P.),  1895  Election  Address  in  Fromk. 


II— WHAT  THE  TORIES   HAVE   DONE. 

At  the  General  Election  the  country  districts  were  placarded 
with  injunctions  to  **Vote  for  Jones  and  Better  Times" 
where  Jones  was  the  Tory  candidate.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
admitted  that  an  analysis  of  Tory  Election  addresses  shows  that 
the  commonest  promise  was  *  *  Relief  to  Agriculture."  This  promise, 
moreover,  Mr.  Chamberlain  claimed  (at  Manchester  on  Novem- 
ber 15th,  1898)  that  the  Government  have  "amply  fulfilled," 
urging  that  the  Rating  Act  gave  Ministers  a  "clear  bill"  with 
regard  to  the  agricultural  classes.  We  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
Tory  promises  and  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  Rugby  in  1895 
(see  page  41)  to  see  how  audacious  this  is.  The  fact  is  that 
Ministers  have  been  busy  explaining  that  the  legislature  is 
incapable  of  getting  the  **  better  times"  so  universally  promised 
at  the  General  Election.  In  August,  1895,  Lord  Salisbury  wrote 
to  Lord  Winchilsea,  recalling  a  previous  speech  in  which  he  had 
dilated  on  the  limited  powers  of  Parliament  in  this  matter — a 
speech  conveniently  overlooked  when  Lord  Salisbury's  supporters 
went  electioneering.  This  was  admitted  by  the  Times  in  an  article 
on  December  13th,  1895  : — 

*'  The  reproach  levelled  at  the  Unionists  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  of  encouraging  hopes  among  the  agricultural  classes  which 
it  is  now  impossible  to  fulfil,  has  a  certain  justification  in  language  used 
before  and  during  the  election  by  some  of  the  rank  and  file.  The  Unionist 
leader  was  usually  prudent  enough  to  avoid  compromising  pledges." 

So  the  Tory  cue  has  been  (i)  to  explain  that  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  achieve  the  impossible — ue.^  make  agriculture  pros- 
perous, and  (2)  to  claim  all  kinds  of  credit  for  such  measures  as 
the  Rating  Act.     Mr.  Walter  Long  had  not  been  six  months  in 
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office  before  protesting  (at  Liverpool,  in  October,  1895)  that  **  the 
present  or  any  Government"  could  not  **  restore  prosperity 
or  raise  prices."  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  (at  Blackpool, 
on  August  loth,  1897)  declared  that  from  his  heart  he 
believed  that  **  by  legislation  they  could  not  expect  permanently 
to  improve  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  this  country." 
Yet  in  February,  1895,  Mr.  Jeffreys,  supported  by  the 
entire  strength  of  the  Unionist  Opposition,  tried  to  turn 
out  the  Liberal  Government  for  its  failure  to  relieve  the 
depressed  agricultural  interest.  Mr.  Balfour  on  that  occasion 
talked  of  our ''being  face  to  face  .  .  with  an  agricultural  .  .  .  crisis 
which  does  require  us  to  consider  anew  ...  all  the  circumstances 
affecting  our  social  conditions."  The  Government  may  have 
''considered"  these  circumstances,  but  it  has  certainly  done 
nothing  to  alter  them. 

THE    RATING    ACT   (ENGLAND   AND   WALES) 

OF   1896. 

The  Rating  Act  (England  and  Wales)  of  1896  is  notable  as 
being  the  first  of  the  measures  introduced  by  the  Government  to 
give  "doles"  to  their  own  particular  friends — in  this  case  the 
landowners.  The  circumstances  attending  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill  were  exceedingly  curious.  The  late  Liberal  Government 
appointed  a  Royal  Commission  on  Agricultural  Depression,  two 
of  the  Commissioners  being  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  Long,  who  in 
1895  became  Tory  Ministers.  Early  in  1896  most  unexpectedly 
this  Commission  presented  an  interim  report,  urging  that  it  was 
necessary  at  once  to  "  relieve  "agriculture  by  reducing  the  amount 
of  rates  paid  on  agricultural  land.  It  would  be  supposed  that  a 
Royal  Commission  would  not  recommend  a  scheme  without  having 
made  some  enquiry  into  it,  and  without  giving  opportunity  to 
persons  interested  in  other  property  to  make  their  views  known 
and  to  have  their  objections  stated  ;  that  has  been  the  general  rule 
with  Royal  Commissions.  But  in  this  case  no  enquiry  whatever 
was  made  into  the  subject  by  the  Commission  ;  no  witnesses  were 
called  to  give  evidence  for  or  against  the  scheme  ;  and  no  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  to  anyone  to  state  their  objection  in  principle 
or  in  detail  to  the  scheme  which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Commission.  The  scheme,  which  was  hatched  at  the  Local 
Government  Board  by  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  Long  and  some  other 
members  of  the  Commission,  was  sprung  upon  the  Commission 
at  the  last  moment  and  was  carried  by  the  majority  with  the 
utmost  haste  with  a  view  to  immediate  legislation  in  the  Session 
of  1896.  The  general  order,  therefore,  was  reversed.  Instead  of 
the  legislation  being  the  result  of  the  report  of  a  Royal  Commission, 
the  report  of  the  Commission  has  been  due  to  legislation  having 
been  decided  upon,  and  to  its  being  thought  expedient  to  bolster 
up  a  bad  scheme  by  some  kind  of  authority. 
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WHAT  THE  RATING  ACT  DOES. 

For  a  period  of  five  years  from  March  31st,  1897,  the  occupier 
of  agricultural  land  in  England  and  Wales,  is  liable  in  the  case  of 
every  rate  to  which  the  Act  applies,  to  pay  one  half  only  of  the 
rate  in  the  pound  payable  in  respect  of  buildings  and  other 
hereditaments.  The  Act  applies  to  every  rate  as  defined  by  the 
Act,  except  a  rate — (a)  which  the  occupier  of  agricultural  land  is 
liable,  as  compared  with  the  occupier  of  buildings  or  other 
hereditaments,  to  be  assessed  at  or  to  pay  in  the  proportion  of 
one  half  or  less  than  one  half,  or  (b)  which  is  assessed  under  any 
commission  of  sewers  or  in  respect  of  any  drainage,  wall,  embank- 
ment, or  other  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  land.  To  meet  the 
deficiency  thus  caused  on  the  amount  raised  in  rates  by  the 
spending  authorities  in  the  localities  a  sum  is  to  be  paid  half-yearly^ 
to  the  authorities  out  of  what  is  called  the  annual  grant.  This 
annual  grant  is  paid  out  of  the  Local  Taxation  account,  and 
remains  the  same  for  the  whole  of  the  five  years.  The  Act  con- 
stituted practically  a  revolution  in  our  system  of  rating.  Where 
any  hereditament  consists  partly  of  agricultural  land  and  partly  of 
buildings,  the  Act  provides  for  a  separate  valuation  of  the  two, 
and  the  gross  estimated  rental  of  the  buildings  apart  from  the 
agricultural  land  is,  while  the  buildings  are  used  only  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  said  land,  to  be  calculated  not  on  structural  cost, 
but  on  the  rent  at  which  they  would  be  expected  to  let  to  a  tenant 
from  year  to  year,  if  they  could  only  be  so  used  ;  and  the  total  gross 
estimated  rental  of  the  hereditament  is  not  to  be  increased  on  the 
result  of  this  separate  valuation.  **  Agricultural  land,"  is  defined 
as  being  {a)  any  land  used  as  arable,  meadow,  or  pasture  ground 
only,  (b)  cottage  gardens  exceeding  one  quarter  of  an  acre, 
(c)  market  gardens,  (d)  nursery  grounds,  (e)  orchards,  or  (/) 
allotments,  but  does  not  include  (a)  land  occupied  together  with  a. 
house  as  a  park,  or  gardens,  other  than  as  aforesaid,  (b)  pleasure- 
grounds,  (c)  any  land  kept  or  preserved  mainly  or  exclusively  for 
purposes  of  sport  or  recreation,  or  (d)  land  used  as  a  racecourse. 

To  show  how  the  Act  works  out  in  practice,  let  us  take  a 
district  in  which  there  is  the  same  amount  in  rateable  value  ot 
(a)  agricultural  land  and  (b)  buildings  ;  and  let  us  suppose  that 
before  the  Act  ;;^30o  was  raised  in  rates.  If  the  rates  have  remain- 
ed at  that  level,  the  effect  of  the  Act  is  that  this  ;;^300  is  now  paid 
as  follows  : — 

£7S  by  agricultural  land  ; 

£yS  by  the  State  ; 
;^  1 50  by  buildings. 

(i.) — Where  the  Rates  go  up. 

Suppose  that  before  the  end  of  the  period  of  five  years  the  rates  go  up 
to  j6^45o.  The  State  still  contributes  only  ;^75,  since  the  State  contribu- 
tion, once  fixed,  remains  the  same  for  the  five  years.     Agricultural  land 
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will  have  to  pay  only  half  as  much  in  the  pound  as  buildings,  with  the 
result  that  the  jC^so  will  be  paid  : — 

£i2^  by  agricultural  land. 
£75  by  the  State. 
;i^25o  by  buildings. 

Buildings,  rated  at  half  the  total,  will  have  to  pay  not  only  half, 
which  would  be  £22^,  but  in  addition  an  extra  sum  of  ;;£J^25.  In  other 
words,  the  grant  in  aid  of  agricultural  land  will,  so  far  as  any  increase  in 
rates  is  concerned,  have  to  be  paid,  not  by  the  State,  but  by  the  buildings 
in  the  locality.  In  such  a  case  the  unfortunate  townsman  will,  while  he 
waits  for  his  reform  of  local  taxation,  have  to  pay  not  only  (i)  a  penny  in 
the  pound  in  income-tax  for  the  Imperial  subvention,  but  (2)  an  additional 
rate  for  this  local  grant-in-aid.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  (the  Liberal  Member 
for  Carnarvon)  proposed  an  amendment  which  would  have  cured  this 
defect,  but  the  Government  voted  it  down  by  250  to  117  (June  24/A,  i896), 

(2).  —  Where  the  Rates  go  Down, 

Let  us  suppose  that  before  the  end  of  the  period  of  five  years  the  rates  • 
go  down  to  £2^0,    The  State  still  contributes  only  ;^75,  since  the  State 
contribution,  once  fixed,  remains   the  same  for  five  years.  Agricultural 
land  will  have  to  pay  half  as  much  in  the  pound  as  buildings,  with  the 
result  that  the  ;£'240  will  be  paid  : — 

£^^  by  agricultural  land  ; 
£1^  by  the  State  ; 
;^iio  by  buildings. 

Now  buildings  ought  to  pay  ;^I20 — one-half  the  total  amount.  So  in 
this  case  some  of  the  money  voted  for  the  relief  of  agricultural  distress 
will  go  to  the  relief  of  the  rates  on  buildings.  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith  (the 
Liberal  member  for  Anglesea)  proposed  an  amendment  which  would  have 
cured  this  defect,  but  the  Government  voted  it  down  by  251  to  148 
(June  25/A,  1896). 

TWO  CONCRETE  INSTANCES. 

We  are  not,  however,  confined  to  theory  ;  here  are  two  actual 
instances  of  the  effect  of  the  Rating  Act, : — 

(i)  Brockworth  (Gloucestershire). — ^The  figures  for  this  parish 
are  : — 

Total  rateable  value  ^.,713    {  J^Sufal' L^nd,  £^. 

Brockworth's  share  of  rates  in  one  half  year  after  the  Act  was  £  203, 
less  £^^i  its  share  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  Government  under  the 
Rating  Act.  In  order  to  raise  this  sum  of  £1^7  a  rate  of  is.  8d.  on  the 
houses,  and  lod.  on  the  land  is  necessary.  If  the  Rating  Act  had  not 
been  passed,  the  amount  to  have  been  raised  would  have  been  ;£J^203,  and 
a  rate  of  is.  6d.  on  houses  and  land  alike — i.e,y  on  ;6^2,7i3 — would  have 
been  sufficient.  In  other  words  the  Rating  Act  costs  every  ratepayer  on 
houses  2d.  in  the  £  !  In  this  particular  case  117  persons  have  their  rates 
raised  whilst  only  16  benefit. 

(2)  Langport  Union  (Somerset), — Here  is  another  case,  as  set  out 
in  a  letter  in  the  Langport  and  Somerton  Herald  oi  November  20th : — 

For  the  first  half  year,  under  the  operation  of  the  Act,  ending 
September  29th  last,  I  find  the  total  value  of  the  Lang^port  Union 
was  ;6^92,9s8,  divided  into  land,  ;£'S9,483,  and  houses,  ;^3,475.     The 
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total  amount  received  from  rates  was  ;6^6,o39,  and  the  amount  of  Govern- 
ment grant  ;^i,222,  making  the  total  receipts  ;£'7,26i.  Now  had  this  sum 
of  ;£J'7,26i  been  collected  under  the  old  and  equal  system  of  rating,  the 
proportionate  amount  payable  by  house  property  would  have  been 
;£'2,6i8,  but  under  the  operation  of  the  new  Act,  whereby  half  the  value  of 
land  has  been  withdrawn,  the  sum  of  j£^6,o39  had  to  be  raised  on  the  new 
assessable  value  of  ;£'63,2i7  (being  half  land  and  whole  of  house  value). 
As  a  consequence  house  property  has  had  to  pay  ;£^3,i98,  instead  of 
;^2,6i8  under  the  old  system,  clearly  showing  that  houses,  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  manipulation  of  rateable  values  under  the  new  Act, 
have  been  robbed  of  no  less  than  £s^  during  the  first  half  year,  a  sum 
equal  to  4d.  in  the  £t  in  the  whole  of  the  27  parishes  in  the  Langport 
Union." 

LIBERAL  ATTEMPTS  TO  IMPROVE  THE  ACT. 

The  Act  was  closured  through  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
only  passed  after  two  all  night  sittings.  Mr.  Chaplin  agreed  to 
limit  the  operation  of  the  Act  to  a  period  of  five  years,  but  that 
was  the  only  amendment  of  importance  accepted.  When  the  Bill 
was  promised  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  it  was  announced  as  a 
measure  to  relieve  agricultural  distress  ;  and  when  Mr.  Chaplin 
introduced  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  declared  that  its  object 
was  to  help  the  farmers,  who  would,  so  he  asserted,  in  99  cases 
out  of  100  get  the  relief  which  it  afforded.  Yet  the  Government 
steadily  resisted  all  the  amendments  moved  by  the  Liberal  party  to 
achieve  these  two  objects.  We  give  a  short  account  of  the  more 
important : — 

(i)  The  Government  defeated  by  179  to  67  an  Amendment 
moved  (May  14M,  1896)  by  Mr.  McKenna  (the  Liberal  Member 
for  North  Monmouth),  limiting  the  relief  afforded  by  the  Bill  to 
land  where  the  present  assessment  is  not  less  than  one-fifth  lower 
than  1876.  Only  such  land  can  properly  be  described  as  suffering 
from  Agricultural  Depression. 

(2)  The  Government  defeated  by  146  to  63  an  Amendment 
moved  (May  19M,  1896)  by  Mr.  Robson  (the  Liberal  Member  for 
South  Shields),  confining  the  relief  to  land  rented  at  not  more  than 
£1  per  acre.  The  Government  also  defeated  by  208  to  108  the 
Amendment  moved  (June  23rd,  1896)  by  Sir  Joseph  Pease  (the 
Liberal  Member  for  Barnard  Castle),  confining  the  relief  to  land 
rented  at  not  more  than  25s.  Why  should  money  be  taken  from 
the  taxes  to  help  the  owners  or  farmers  of  land  for  which  such  high 
rents  as  over  £1  or  25s.  an  acre  are  still  paid? 

(3)  The  Government  defeated  by  236  to  131  an  Amendment 
moved  (June  24/A,  1896)  by  Mr.  Stuart  (the  Liberal  Member  for 
Hoxton),  excluding  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill  those  agricul- 
tural lands  which  are  situate  within  a  borough,  a  county  borough, 
or  the  metropolitan  police  district.  These  lands  are  in  many  cases 
prospective  building  sites  of  great  value.  Everybody  knows  that 
on  such  lands  the  rent  paid  for  the  land  is  high,  and  that  there  is 
no  agricultural  depression. 
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(4)  The  Government  defeated  by  213  to  80  an  Amendment 
moved  [June  2f^hy  1896)  by  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  (the  Liberal 
Member  for  Poplar),  excluding  from  the  benefit  of  the  Bill  any 
land  which  has  an  increase  over  and  above  its  ordinary  value  as 
agricultural  land  (**  Accommodation  "  Land).  None  of  such  land 
suffers  from  agricultural  depression,  and  in  such  cases  the  money 
goes  with  absolute  certainty  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords. 

(5)  The  Government  defeated  by  216  to  102  an  Amendment 
moved  {June  23^/,  1896)  by  Mr.  Seale-Hayne  (Liberal  Member  for 
Mid-Devon),  limiting  the  operation  of  the  Bill  to  the  cases  of 
tenants  whose  rents  had  not  been  raised  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  This  was  an  exceedingly  important  amendment,  designed  to 
make  certain  that  the  relief  should  go  where  Mr.  Chaplin  pre- 
tended it  would  go — to  the  farmers,  not  to  the  landlords.  This 
proposal  would  have  carried  out  the  expressed  intention  of  the 
Government,  for  during  the  five  years  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  land- 
lord to  raise  his  rents,  and  thus  to  put  a  great  deal  of  this  contri- 
buted money  into  his  own  pockets.  No  injustice  would  have  been 
done  to  a  good  landlord  by  the  amendment,  which  aimed  simply 
at  preventing  injustice  on  the  part  of  bad  landlords.  It  would  not 
have  prevented  any  justifiable  increase  of  rents,  because  where 
rents  could  be  raised  legitimately  there  could  be  no  agricultural 
depression,  and,  consequently,  no  need  for  this  statutory  relief. 
It  is  the  tenant  farmer's  capital  that  has  been  expended  during  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  paying  the  owner's  rent,  and  it  was 
highly  desirable  to  insert  a  provision  of  this  kind  in  the  Bill  in 
order  to  prevent  tenants  from  being  robbed  of  the  proposed 
benefits-  by  bad  landlords.  As  Mr.  Lambert  (the  Liberal  Member 
for  South  Molton)  said,  the  Amendment  tested  "the  sincerity  of 
the  Government  towards  the  tenant  farmer." 

POINTS    ABOUT    THE    ACT.* 

(i)  The  money  is  certain  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  landowners. 
Not  all  at  once,  of  course,  for  a  few  farmers  who  have  leases  may 
receive  a  few  pounds  for  a  year  or  two.  But  it  is  plain  that  if  a 
farmer  pays  less  rates  he  will  pay  more  rent.  In  taking  a  farm  he 
considers  rent,  rates  and  tithe  together.  In  fact  Mr.  Chaplin  has 
said  himself : — 

**The  effect  on  the  owner  was  that  if  rates  were  high  he  got  less  rent, 
and  if  they  were  low  he  got  more  rent ;  therefore,  he  maintained  that 
ultimately  the  whole  burden  of  the  rates  fell  on  the  owner  of  the  land,  and 
on  nobody  else." 

When    reminded    of  this    in   the    House    of   Commons    all   Mr. 
Chaplin  could  plead  was  that  he  had  used  the  word   ** ultimately." 

*  For  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  Act  see  "The  Farmers'  Burdens  \ 
will  the  Rating:  Act  lig-hten  them?"  By  Harold  Cox.  Price  id.,  post 
free  i^d.,  from  Liberal  Publication  Department,  42,  Parliament-street, 
S.W. 
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If  the  whole  burden  falls  on  the  landlord  and  nobody  else,  the 
whole  relief  must  go  to  the  landlord  and  nobody  else.  So  that, 
even  on  Mr.  Chaplin's  own  admission,  the  dole  will  ultimately  go 
to  the  landowners.  There  are  many  Tories  who  openly  avow  this. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Usborne,  the  Tory  M.  P.  for  Chelmsford,  has  said : — 

"  No  one  had  denied,  and  he  hoped  no  one  wished  to  deny,  that  the 
Rating  Act  was  in  relief  of  the  landlord  and  not  of  the  tenant." — (February 
Sth,  1897.) 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  has  said  : — 

"Well,  I  do  not  think  I  can  go  quite  as  far  as  the  hon.  member  in  his 
view  of  the  Act  of  last  year  as  a  benefit  to  the  English  farmer.  In  my 
belief — and  I  have  always  said  so — it  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  English 
farmer  certainly  at  first,  probably  for  the  whole  time  of  its  operation  ;  but 
when  fresh  tenancies  are  created,  when  there  is  a  change  in  tenancies, 
especially  in  the  present  state  of  the  market  as  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  if  the  change  should  be  more  in  favour  of  the  landlord  than  at 
present,  then  no  doubt — I  think  it  is  admitted — the  owner  of  the  land  will 
have  an  advantage." — {House  of  Commons ^  May  6th^  1897.) 

Sir  Michael  has  also  treated  the  Rating  Act  as  a  *' return 
match  "  for  the  Budget  of  1894 — the  landowner  gets  back  in  rates 
what  he  loses  in  death  duties  (see  page  10).  Mr.  Walter  Long 
has  still  another  theory  : — 

**  He  disregarded  the  silly  argument  that  the  money  would  find  its 
way  into  the  pocket  of  the  landlord.  Whether  the  relief  went  to  the 
landlord,  to  the  tenant,  or  to  the  labourer,  it  would  find  its  way  into 
the  land,  which  was  what  they  intended  to  relieve  and  benefit." — ( Wantage^ 
November  ^th^  1896.) 

The  dole  is  treated  for  all  the  world  as  if  it  were  a  new  kind 
of  manure.  Mr.  Long  added  that  the  Government  had  shown 
that  **  their  heart  was  in  the  right  place."  The  nation's 
money  is  in  the  landowners'  pockets — also  its  **  right  place"  no 
doubt  from  the  Tory  point  of  view. 

(2)  The  advapntage  to  tke  country  is  not  great  enough  to  justifjr 
a  million  and  a-third  a  year  of  the  taxpayer's  money— just  a  shilling 
a  head  of  the  population— being  spent  in  order  to  endow  the  English 
and  Welsh  landowners.— The  tax  on  tea  might  have  been  reduced 
twopence  in  the  pound  but  for  this  Act  and  the  corresponding  one 
for  Scotland. 

(3)  The  Act,  which  is  supposed  to  benefit  the  country  districts, 
does  absolutely  nothing  for  the  labourers,  who  are  the  largest  class 
living  there. 

(4)  It  proposes  to  relieve  the  agricultural  depression,  but  it  only 
elieves  land,  on  the  average,  to  the  extent  of  Is.  per  acre.— To  put 

the  point  in  another  way,  the  sum  given  is  only  equal  to  what 
would  be  gained  if  the  price  of  corn  were  to  rise  2d.  per  bushel. 
(About  228,000,000  bushels  of  corn  are  grown  annually ;  2d.  on 
each  would  come  to  about  ;^2, 000,000.) 

(5)  The  more  distressed  the  land  of  any  district  is,  the  less  relief 
it  will  get. — As  the  valuation  goes  down,  so  the  relief  under  the 
Act  decreases,  instead  of  increasing. 
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(6)  The  taxpayers  will  assist,  through  this  Act,  the  owners  (a)  of 
accommodation  land,  (b)  of  all  the  land  where  there  is  little  distress, 
and  (c)  of  the  valuable  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns.— 
Note  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  of  a  similar  proposal : — 

**  Lord  Salisbury  coolly  proposes  to  hand  it  over  indirectly,  if  not 
directly,  to  the  landlords  of  the  country  in  the  shape  of  a  contribution  in 
aid  of  local  taxes.  I  must  say  that  I  never  recollect  to  have  heard  any 
public  man  propose  in  a  franker — I  might  even  say  in  a  more  audacious — 
way,  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul." — {Birmingham,  March  2pth,  1883.) 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COMMIS- 
SION AND  THE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION. 

We  have  shown  how  agriculture  was  asserted  to  be  in  such  a 
dreadfully  depressed  condition  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
bring  in  the  Rating  Act  and  rush  it  at  all  possible  speed  through 
Parliament.  The  result  was  to  vote  away  ;^i, 600,000  to  the 
Eng-lish,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  landowners.  This  was  the  first  stage 
— in  1896.  Next  year  (in  1897)  the  Agricultural  Commission 
presented  its  final  report.  Then,  when  the  money  had  been 
got  out  of  the  taxes,  it  was  all  at  once  found  that  after  all  things 
were  not  so  bad  (though  no  one  i^  bold  enough  to  suggest  because 
of  the  Rating  Act).  Lord  Cobham,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, in  discussing  the  report  at  Droitwich,  a  short  time  after  its 
publication,  talked  quite  cheerfully  about  the  agricultural  prospect. 
He  insisted  that  the  real  inwardness  of  the  report  was  that  *  *  the 
agricultural  position  cannot  be  considered  bad. "  The  Commissioners 
did  not  give  a  **  very  gloomy  "  view  of  agricultural  prospects  : — 

"  Given  a  sound  discretion  in  the  choice  of  a  farm,  trained  intelligence, 
and  sufficient  capital,  a  farming  career  at  the  present  time  offers  induce- 
ment in  the  shape  of  independence,  varied  and  healthful  occupation,  and 
reasonable  expectation  of  profit,  such  as,  combined,  can  be  found  in 
scarcely  any  other  business.*' — (Droitwich ^  September  iSth,  1897.) 

Then  in  the  early  part  of  1898,  we  had  similar  disclaimers  from 
Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  Long,  the  two  Tory  Ministers  who  signed 
the  Interim  Report  which  produced  the  Rating  Act.  Mr.  Long 
said : — 

"  He  deprecated  agitation,  which  facts  did  not  justify  in  regard  to 
agriculture,  but  he  admitted  that  there  remained  a  great  deal  to  be  done 
before  agriculture  would  be  in  a  fair  and  just  position  compared  with 
many  other  of  the  industries  of  the  country.  He  protested  against  it  being 
constantly  stated  that  agriculture  7vas  in  a  ruinous  condition^  and  against 
the  doctrine  that  they  ought  to  apply  to  the  agriculture  of  the  last  year  the 
same  description  which  in  justice  and  truth  they  applied  to  the  few  years 
precedi  ng  1 897. "—  (Bristol^  January  6thi  1 898. ) 

Mr.  Chaplin  said  : — 

"He  had  to  congratulate  them  upon  the  advent  of  a  better  farming 
year  than  they  had  had  for  many  a  long  day,  and  he  hoped  the  improve- 
ment would  continue.  The  Royal  Commission  upon  Agricultural  Distress, 
which  recently  reported,  had  been  criticised  somewhat  severely  for  pre- 
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senting  a  gloomy  report.  Their  critics,  he  thought,  were  singularly 
misinfonned.  They  seemed  to  think  that  the  condition  of  agriculture,  in 
this  country,  was  everywhere  the  same.  A  noble  lord  {Lord  Londondefty) 
had  taken  them  to  task  on  the  question  of  agricultural  depression,  but 
that  noble  lord  was  just  as  well  aware  as  he  was  that  in  Durham  there  had 
never  been  any  depression  worth  speaking  of.  If  the  noble  lord  had  been 
in  Suffolk  he  would  have  had  a  different  opinion.  There  were  to  be 
seen  there  farmhouses  and  cottages  derelict,  and  land  gone  absolutely  to 
waste.  They  could  have  nothing  worse  than  land  going  out  of  cultivation 
and  people  banished  from  the  district.  The  truth  was  that  agricultural 
depression  had  varied  in  different  districts  of  Great  Britain." — (Lincoln^ 
January  jth^  1898.) 

Tory   Cabinet  Ministers   were  here   making  it  their  business   to 
remind  us  that  agricultural  depression  has   always  been  partial. 
Exactly — as  the  Liberal  party  always  contended.     But  the  Rating 
Act  applies   to  all  the  country   alike,  and  when    Liberals   in   the 
House  of  Commons  tried  to  confine  the  relief  to  those  places  where 
agricultural  depression  really  existed,  the  Government  refused  to 
allow   their  efforts   to   succeed.     Mr.  Chaplin   in  1898  compared 
prosperous    Durham  with  depressed  Suffolk.     But  Durham  gets 
more  per  acre  from  the  Rating  Act  of  1896  than  Suffolk  !  This  is 
shown  by  the  following  :  — 

Agricultural  land. 
Acres.  Rateable  value. 

Durham         ...         ...     438,000       ...         ...         ;6^4o8,665 

Suffolk  ...         ...     769,000  ...         ;6^429,S97 

We  do  not  like  to  say  that  the   Rating  Act  was  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences,  but  it  really  looks  uncommonly  like  it. 

THE  ANIMALS  DISEASES  ACT,  1896. 

This  Act  was  passed  in  the  session  of  1896 — it  absolutely 
forbids  for  the  future  all  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  of 
all  live  stock  whatsoever.  Cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  are  to  be  with- 
out exception  slaughtered  at  the  ports  of  entry,  whenever  their 
place  of  origin  is  a  foreign  country  or  one  of  our  colonies.  It  is 
not  true  (as  was  said  in  defence  of  the  Bill)  that  it  **  merely  brought 
the  law  into  harmony  with  the  practice  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment." The  practice  of  that  Department,  under  the  Liberal 
Government  of  1892- 1895  was  a  vigorous  and  successful  attempt 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  various  cattle  diseases  into  this 
country  ;  but  it  certainly  never  included  or  contemplated  the 
irrevocable  exclusion  of  all  living  foreign  and  colonial  animals 
when  their  admission  is  without  danger.  There  are  two  or  three 
points  which  should  be  noted  : — 

(i)  Mr.  Walter  Long  (the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  Bill), 
defended  it  on  Protectionist  grounds  : — 

**  As  to  store  stock,  he  was  confident  that  there  was  no  agricultural 
industry  in  this  country  so  capable  of  development.  Pans  of  this  country 
and  of  Ireland  were  well  suited  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  store  cattle 
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which,  by  means  of  these  restrictions,  were  protected  from  disease.  He 
believed  that  the  normal  requirements  of  this  country  as  regarded  store 
stock  could  be  abundantly  supplied  by  the  breeders  of  the  United  King- 
dom if  they  had  a  fair  chance  and  opportunity  afforded  them." — {House  of 
Commons t  February  20th ,  1896.) 

Everybody  is  against  the  importation  of  disease,  but  Mr.  Long's 
point  here  is  Protection  pure  and  simple. 

Lord  Burghclere  (who,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Gardner,  was  Minister 
for  Agriculture  in  the  last  Liberal  Government)  said  on  this 
point : — 

'*  What  was  the  real  reason  why  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  were  so 
anxious  that  it  should  become  law  ?  He  believed  it  was  one  thing  only, 
and  that  was  the  uncertainty  of  the  maintenance  of  the  present  restrictions. 
That  was  the  root  of  the  agitation  against  this  Bill.  The  fact  was  the 
cattle  breeders  were  afraid  that  soitie  day,  Canada,  the  United  States, 
Argentina,  and  other  countries  would  be  able  to  show  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
and  that  prices  would  fall  to  a  ruinous  extent,  as  was  stated  recently  in  a 
letter  in  the  Standard,  What  was  desired  was  to  give  a  monopoly  in  store 
cattle  to  the  breeders  in  this  country.  No  one  could  deny  that  this  was 
legislation  for  one  class,  for  one  trade ;  and  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
oppose  it." — (House  of  Lords ,  June  29/^,  1896.) 

(In  passing  it  may  be  noted  how  this  exclusion  of  Canadian 
cattle  contradicts  the  movement  towards  Imperial  unity.  It 
should  be  contrasted  with  the  Canadian  preferential  tariff  favouring 
the  Mother  Country.) 

(2)  The  motives  were  not  humanitarian.  There  are  great  and 
admitted  horrors  in  connection  with  the  live  cattle  trade,  but 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  may  all  be  carried  alive,  provided  they  are 
slaughtered  at  the  port  of  entry. 

(3)  The  real  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  give  the  House  of  Lords 

— the  House   with   landowning   interests — the   last   word   in   this 

matter.     Lord  Herschell  moved  (July  7th,  1896)  that  either  House 

of  Parliament  should  have  the  right,  by  addressing  the  Crown,  to 

suspend  the  prohibition  of  the  import  of  live  cattle,  and  to  sanction 

the  admission  of  animals  from  countries  pronounced  to  be  free 

from   disease.     The  Government  would  have  none  of  this.     Lord 

Rosebery  clearly  explained  why  : — 

"All  that  the  amendment  would  do  is  to  empower  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  to  accede  to  the  prayer  of  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
which  in  this  case  would  undoubtedly  be  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he 
would  take  steps  to  make  inquiries  into  the  health  of  foreign  cattle.     .     . 
What  it  comes  to  is  this.     You  have  no  confidence  in  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture.     You  have  no  confidence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  you 
reserve  your  full  confidence  for  the  House  of  Lords.     That  is  your  mean- 
ing by  the  rejection  of  this  amendment.     Let  your  candour  extend  to  that 
declaration,  and  let  the  country  know  what  this  Bill  means." — (House  of 
Lords,  July  *j thy  1896.) 

It  is  claimed  that  the  effect  of  the  Act  has  been  to  exclude 
disease.  Of  course  it  has — it  must  be  so,  if  you  keep  foreign 
cattle  out  altogether.     But  that  is  no  real  plea  in  favour  of  the 
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Act,  which  was  a  small  piece  of  Protection  dressed  up  to  look 
like  an  innocent  measure  solely  concerned  with  the  health  of  our 
flocks  and  herds.  The  fattening  of  imported  live  cattle  used  to  be 
an  important  business  with  many  farmers,  who  are  in  consequence 
injured  by  this  legislation.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  its 
tendency  is  to  increase  the  price  of  working  people's  meat,  whilst 
it  gives  the  advantage  to  frozen  over  fresh  meat. 

THE  SALE  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT,  1899. 

Everybody  is  agreed  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  purchaser 
should  know  what  he  is  buying.  He  ought  not,  for  instance, 
to  be  given  Australian  mutton  and  told  that  it  is  English  ;  the 
butcher  who  commits  such  a  frffud  deserves  and  gets  no  one's 
sympathy.  But  it  is  a  fallacy  to  proceed  and  argue  that,  if  you 
insist  on  commercial  honesty  and  get  the  mutton  labelled,  the 
purchaser  in  all  cases  will  always  insist  on  buying  the  higher-priced 
English,  and  thus  help  English  agriculture.  Everybody  now 
knows  that  **  Made  in  Germany"  has  been  the  finest  possible 
advertisement  for  German  goods.  The  same  considerations  apply 
to  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs.  Everybody  is  agreed  that  fraud 
should  be  prevented — that  "skim  milk"  should  not  "masquerade 
as  cream."  But  a  great  many  other  people  have  been  anxious 
that  the  law  should  be  so  framed  as  to  favour  home  agricultural 
produce — that  butter,  for  instance,  should  be  encouraged  and 
margarine  discouraged.  Mr.  George  Whiteley  explained  the 
matter  very  well  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  on  May  6th,  1898  : — 

**  I  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  that  committee  {the  Food  Adultera- 
Hon  Committee  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture),  It  was  notoriously 
animated  and  swayed  by  agricultural  sympathies  ;  indeed,  some  of  its 
members,  burning  with  bucolic  zeal,  did  not  scruple  to  hint  that  the  sale 
of  margarine  should  be  prohibited  altogether  unless  it  were  coloured  blue  ! 
How  the  working  classes  would  relish  the  consumption  of  blue  butter  did 
not  seem  to  occasion  grave  concern.  The  main  features  of  its  report  were 
that  margarine  should  not  be  coloured,  and  likewise  that  its  mixture  with 
butter  should  be  rendered  illegal.  Much  butter  has  colouring  matter 
added  to  it.  That,  however,  it  was  not  proposed  to  touch.  Margarine  is 
not  coloured  to  resemble  butter  any  more  than  butter  is  coloured  to 
resemble  butter.  Both  alike  are  treated  to  bring  them  to  a  shade  most 
pleasing  to  the  purchasing  eye.  All  butter  mixtures,  whatever  they 
contain — be  it  90  per  cent,  of  butter  and  10  per  cent,  of  margarine — are 
obliged  by  law  to  be  labelled  and  sold  as  margarine.  These  butter 
mixtures,  sold  as  margarine,  are  a  staple  article  of  food  largely,  I  might 
say  universally,  bought  by  the  very  poorest  classes  in  the  land,  and  I  think 
I  might  add  by  almost  all  our  working  classes.  No  one  would  object  to 
the  severest  penalties  to  stop  fraud.  But  what  we  do  object  to  is  that  an 
excellent  and  wholesome  article  of  general  consumption  competing  fairly 
with  butter  should  be  placed  by  legislation  under  great  disadvantages  and 
disabilities.  Were  these  agricultural  ideas  carried  into  legislative  effect, 
every  poor  man  and  poor  woman  wanting  a  cheap  and  wholesome  sub- 
stitute for  butter  would  either  have  to  pay  the  price  of  pure  butter  or  eat 
what  could  only  resemble  white  fat ;  or  they  would  be  obliged  to  purchase 
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the  two  in  the  exact  relative  proportion  suitable  to  their  palates  and 
purses,  and  unskilfully  and  laboriously  mix  them  at  home  preparatory  to 
the  humble  spreading  of  their  scanty  crust  of  bread.  To  my  thinking, 
Mr.  Chaplin  has  adopted  broad  and  generous  ground  upon  this  question, 
and,  further,  I  am  sure  any  proposal  to  introduce  clauses  into  a  Bill  giving 
effect  to  this  selfish  white  fat  crusade  and  proposal  would  raise  a  storm  of 
indignation  over  the  whole  of  the  country." 

The  Act  passed  by  the  Government  in  1899  was  not  opposed  by 
the  Opposition,  for  though  it  smacks  at  times  of  Protection  it  does 
not  go  nearly  so  far  in  that  direction  as  many  Tory  agriculturists 
desired.  We  are  saved  at  all  events  from  **blue  butter,"  but 
Clause  8  is  in  its  own  way  monumental.  It  makes  it  **  unlawful  to 
manufacture,  sell,  expose  for  sale  or  import  any  margarine  which 
contains  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  butter."  You  must  not  con- 
taminate good  honest  margarine  by  putting  butter  into  it !  The 
original  fraud  was  to  pass  off  margarine  as  butter  ;  now  it  is  an 
offence  to  pass  off  butter  as  margarine. 

AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS. 

In  1896,  1897,  1898  and  1899,  the  Queen's  Speech  contained 
the  promise  of  an  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill, ;  in  none  of  those 
years  was  any  Bill  ever  introduced.  At  last,  in  the  .Session 
of  1900,  a  Bill  has  actually  been  brought  in. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  farmers  should  be  en- 
couraged to  do  their  best  with  the  land.  This  they  will  not  and 
cannot  do  if  they  are  to  risk  losing,  when  they  quit,  the  money 
which  they  have  invested  in  improving  their  holdings.  Farmers 
need  to  be  secured  by  law  full  compensation  for  all  improvements 
that  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the  holding. 

The  new  Bill  falls  far  short  of  this.  It  makes,  it  is  true,  one  or 
two  useful  changes.  It  simplifies  and  cheapens  the  procedure  for 
settling  by  arbitration  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid.  It 
gives  compensation  for  corn  grown  and  consumed  on  the  holding. 
It  limits  the  right  of  distress  to  rents  due  within  the  previous  twelve 
months.     But  that  is  practically  all. 

Farmers  are  still  to  have  no  compensation  for  permanent  pasture 
if  they  have  failed  to  get  the  landlord's  consent  before  laying  it 
down. 

In  the  same  way  they  are  to  get  nothing  for  leaving  behind  them 
*  *  two  years  and  older  seeds ^  if  a  good  plant  and  the  land  is  clean  and 
in  good  heart." 

They  are  to  get  nothing  for  having  raised  the  value  of  the  land 
by  continuous  good  farming. 

The  landlord's  claim  for  dilapidations  is  not  limited,  as  it  should 
be,  and  as  the  tenant's  claims  are  limited,  to  certain  scheduled 
items.  And  the  landlord  is  to  be  allowed  to  contract  out  of  the 
whole  procedure  for  arbitration  laid  down  in  the  Bill  ! 

This  is  a  Bill  framed  by  the  Landlord  Party  more  in  the  interest 
of  the  Landowning  Class  than  in  that  of  the  tenants.     It  contrasts 
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very  unfavourably  with  Mr.  Lambert's  Bill,  accepted  by  the  Liberal 
Government  of  1895.  The  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  has 
declared : — 

**  That  in  several  very  important  respects  the  Bill  fails  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  adopted  by  the  Council  in  1894  ^^  ^  ^^^^  compromise 
between  the  land  owning  and  the  land  occupying  interests  ;  and  it  will  he 
necessary  that  the  Bill  should  he  amended  in  these  particulars  if  it  is  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  agricultural  community,'*'* 

The  Bill  will  be  dealt  with  in  more  detail  in  the  next  edition  of  the 
Handbook, 

SMALL   HOLDINGS  AND  ALLOTMENTS. 

The  Tory  record  here  is  like  that  of  the  famous  chapter  on 
Snakes  in  Iceland.  The  Government  has  done  nothing  to  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  either  small  holdings  or  allotments.  It  may  be 
interesting,  however,  to  quote  here  from  a  Parliamentary  return 
of  1898  (17 — price  Sj^d.)  which  tells  us,  amongst  other  things,  the 
Parish  Council  record  in  the  matter  of  allotments.  Here  are  the 
total  figures  given  in  the  return.  It  should  be  noted  that 
December  27th,  1894,  is  the  day  before  the  District  and  Parish 
Councils  Act  came  into  existence. 

December  27M,  iS^^-June  24/^,  1897. 

I.     Land  for  Allotments, 

Total  No. 
having  obtatr 
Allotments. 
61  County  Councils 
61  Councils  of  County  Boroughs 
963  Urban    District  Councils 
692  Rural  District  Councils  . . . 
6,361  Parish  Councils    ...         ...    i, 

5,733  Parish  Meetings  ... 

Metropolitan  Vestries     ... 


Total 
Number. 


0. 

lined 

ts. 

Amount  of 
Land  Acquired. 

A.  R.  P. 

No.  of 
Tenants. 

3 

33  0  38     •• 

45 

3 
120 

9 

42    2    23       .. 
•1,591    24.. 
160    2    18 

171 

.       6,644 

288 

009 

12,967    2    24       .. 

,    24,389 

4 

19   0    17 

47 

I 

4    2    12 

79 

14,819    I     16 

31.663 

There  were  only  six  cases  in  which  compulsion  had  to  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  obtain  land — and  in  all  six  the  Parish  Council  was 
the  local  authority. 

2.     Land  for  Small  Holdings,* 

Only  three  County  Councils  (under  the  Tory  Small  Holdings 
Act,  i8i92)  acquired  land  in  six  parishes  for  small  holdings  ;  the 
acreage  amounted  to  1 20A.  3R.  5P. ,  and  it  was  let  to  45  tenants. 

*  From  a  Parliamentary  return,  dated  August  nth,  1895,  it  appears  that 
483  acres  of  land  had  been  provided  by  County  Councils  under  the  Small 
Holdings  Act,  1892  ;  so  that  from  1892  to  1897  only  about  600  acres  had  been 
provided  for  this  purpose.  The  smaJl  total  is  due  to  (i)  absence  of  compulsory 
powers  and  (2)  the  requirement  that  the  land  should  be  sold  and  not  let  to 
labourers — save  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
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3.     Land  for  Other  Purposes. 

183  Parish  Councils  acquired  land  for  various  purposes,  the  total 
acreage  amounting  to  850A.  or.  19P.  The  purposes  for  which  the 
lands  were  required  included  113  recreation  and  31  burial  grounds. 
Other  purposes  for  which  land  was  required  are  : — 

Village  green.  '  New  well,  pump,  horse,  trough,  and 

To  widen  corner  of  road.  roof  for  same. 


Common  pasture. 

For  diversion  of  a  dangerous  foot- 
path previously  over  a  level  cross- 
ing on  a  railway. 

Pleasure  gardens. 

Drying  ground. 

Zigzag  path  up  the  cliff. 


To  erect  a  parish  hall. 

Landing  staith  to  allow  of  loading 

and  unloading  boats. 
Cricket  ground. 
Sewerage  works  and  filtering. 
Site  for  parish  pump. 
To  make  a  cartway. 


This  list    is    interesting  incidentally   as  showing  what  a   Parish 
Council  can  do. 

As  showing  also  how  much  the  Parish  Councils  Act  has  done 
m  getting  land  for  the  people  the  following  parallel  is  instructive  : — 

Under  the  Tory  Allotment       I       Under  the  Liberal  Parish 
Acts  of  1887  and  1890.  :        Councils  Act  of  1894. 

Local  authorities  acquired        '        Parish  Councils  acquired 

2,249       acres  1  12,967      acres 

^or  5,536      tenants  for  24,389      tenants 

in  7J^  years.  |  in  2%  years. 

These  figures   speak  for  themselves  ;    they  are  eloquent  of  the 
amount  accomplished  under  the  great  Liberal  Act  of  1894. 

THE  BUDGET  OF  1894  AND  AGRICULTURAL 

LAND. 

It  is  a  common  Tory  complaint  that  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
Budget  of  1894  bears  hardly  on  agricultural  land  ;  but  Mr.  Gibson 
Bowles,  M.P.,  has  shown  that  the  1894  Budget  favours  agricultural 
land  as  compared  with  other  forms  of  property.  Mr.  Bowles,  in 
stating  what  the  law  is,  and  how  it  came  to  be  the  law,  says  : — 

**The  Act  imposes  estate  duty  upon  *  the  principal  value*  of  *  all 
property,  real  and  personal,*  which  passes  upon  death,  and  applies  to  all 
such  property  precisely  the  same  scale  of  duty.  In  the  course,  however, 
of  the  three  months'  discussion  of  the  Act,  while  yet  a  Bill,  which  some  of 
us  maintained,  with  very  little  assistance  from  our  front  bench,  the  Con- 
servative leaders  who  infrequently  occupied  that  bench  did  once  intervene 
with  effect ;  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  struck  a  bargain  behind  the 
Speaker's  chair  with  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  whereby  it  was  agreed 
to  extend  to  agricultural  land  a  very  special  favour,  not,  indeed,  by  touch- 
ing the  common  scale  of  duty,  but  by  manipulating  the  method  of  ascer- 
taining *  the  principal  value  *  of  that  particular  kind  of  property.  This 
bargain  was  embodied  in  section  7  (5)  which  provides  that  the  principal 
value  of  such  property  shall  not  exceed  25  times  the  irreducible  minimum 
net  annual  value,  arrived  at  after  an  infinity  of  deductions,  including  all 
such  as  are  allowed  under  Schedule  A  of  the  income-tax,  all  such  as  are 
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allowed  under  the  Succession  Act,  1853,  ^"^,  ^"  addition,  a  further  de- 
duction of  5  per  cent,  for  management." — (Letter to  Times ^  May  2gthy  1899.) 

By  way  of  illustrating  his  point  Mr.  Bowles  took  the  five 
largest  of  the  Salisbury  Plain  properties  bought  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  military  purposes,  'together  with  a  sixth  instance  on 
account  of  its  singularity,  and  shows  how  the  principal  value  for 
estate  duty  (or  17  years*  purchase  of  the  gross  rentals,  as  given  in 
the  returns)  compares  with  the  principal  value  or  the  actual  price 
of  the  same  properties  as  agreed  by  the  War  Office  on  behalf  of 
the  State : — 


Owner. 

Acres. 

Present 
Rental. 

Principal 

value  for    • 

Estate  Duty 

at  17  years' 

purchase. 

Principal 

value  as 

actually 

ag'reed  to  be 

paid  by  the 

War  Office. 

Kelk,  Sir  John         

Beach,  Sir  Michael  H. 
riill,  J.  Lt.      ...          ...          ... 

Antrobus,  Sir  E 

Normanton,  Lord 

Wyndham's  Trustees 

6,618 
7,818 

1,917 
2384 

2,973 
822 

;£;i,682 

2,531 

758 

742 

550 

50 

j£r28,594 

43,027 
12,886 

12,614 

9,350 
850 

;£'95.ooo 

93,41 1 
36,800 

35,800 

31,828 

7,943 

Mr.  Bowles  comments  on  these  figures  as  being  '^extremely 
eloquent."  They  are  indeed,  and  we  agree  that  they  **  show  by 
an  accidental,  unprepared,  concrete  instance,  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage given  to  land  by  the  special  method  adopted  of  arriving 
at  its  principal  value  as  compared  with  other  property,  and  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  estate  duty  which  land  pays  as  compared 
with  such  other  property." 


III.— POINTS    AND    FIGURES. 


Mr.  Chamberlain  on  *'A  Fair  Rent  Fixed  by 

a  Judicial  Tribunal.^' 

**The  English  farmer  pursues  a   will-o'-the-wisp    in    the    shape    of 
Protection,  and  he  excites  himself  very  much  about  the  relief  of  local 
taxation.     Well,  he  must  be  a  very  foolish  person  to  imagine  that  the 
people  of  this  country  will  ever  again  submit  to  the  terror  of  the  small 
loaf,  and  he  must  be  a  very  sanguine  man  who  imagines  that  any  relief  of 
local  taxation  will  make  much  difference  to  the  local  rates.     But  even  if 
the  farmer  could  get  all  he  desired  in  these  two  respects,  that  would  not 
benefit  him  one  iota,  though  it  might  enable  his  landlord  to  extract  a 
higher  rent.   There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  benefit  the  farmer,  and  that 
is  a  fair  rent  fixed  by  a  judicial  tribunal — with  the  right  of  free  sale  of 
ihe  goodwill  of  the  undertaking,  just  the  same  as  any  other  trader." — 
//u/I  August  ^th,  i88$.) 
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Lord  Rosebery  on  the  Happy  Agriculturist 

"There  is  only  now  in  these  days  one  sound,  legal,  technical  definition 
of  an  agriculturist — it  is  a  person  who  has  half  his  rates  paid  for  him  by 
the  Government.  Of  course  in  that  sense  I  am  not  nearly  as  much  an 
agriculturist  as  I  should  like  to  be,  though  I  do  not  deny  that  in  some 
too  partial  respects  I  am  even  qualified  to  be  an  agriculturist  under  that 
definition.  But  there  is  a  higher  class  of  agriculturist  still,  one  of  whom 
I  only  know  by  tradition  and  hearsay,  and  which  I  believe  is  limited 
entirely  to  the  sister  island  of  Ireland — a  class  of  agriculturist  so  happy 
and  blessed  that  it  has  all  its  rates  paid  for  it.  That  is  the  sort  of 
agriculturist  I  should  like  to  be  ;  and  I  can  only  gaze  at  that  class  with 
distant  envy  and  admiration  from  a  less  blessed  island." — (Epsom^ 
October  iiLthy  1898.) 

All  ''Qlve''  and  No  ''Take." 

The  following  places,  having  no  agricultural  land  whilst 
contributing  to  the  grant  in  aid,  get  absolutely  nothing  back  in 
reduction  of  rates. 


Liverpool 
Manchester 
East  Stonehouse 
Bethnal  Green 
St.  George's 
St.    George '  s  -  in  -  the 
East 


St.    Giles    and    St. 
George,  Bloomsbury 
Holborn 
City  of  London 
Mile  End 
St.  Olaye's 
St.  Saviour's 


Shoreditch 

Stepney 

Strand 

Westminster 

Whitechapel 

Hull 


Mr.  Strutfs  ''Conscience  Money." 

The  Hon.  C.  H.  Strutt  is  the  Tory  Member  for  East  Essex,  and 
takes  such  a  keen  interest  in  his  constituents  that  he  is  very 
anxious  that  without  delay  they  should  be  provided  with  Old  Age 
Pensions.  He  suggested  in  1899  that  the  relief  should  be  limited 
in  the  first  place  (i)  to  labourers  over  seventy  years  of  age  living 
in  hired  cottages,  and  liable  themselves  for  the  rent ;  and  (2)  to 
labourers  not  in  jfull  work  (if  funds  permit).  He  adds  in  a  letter 
that  there  would  have  to  be  a  committee  to  appeal  for  subscriptions 
and  donations,  and  offers  ;£^ioo  with  which  to  start  the  ball  rolling. 
But  this  is  not  all  : — 

**  I  will  go  further.  The  relief  that  I  get  from  the  Rating  Bill,  ever 
since  it  was  insinuated  that  I  supported  that  Bill  for  my  own  gain,  burns 
a  hole  in  my  pocket.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  it,  and  I  promise  to  hand 
it  over  yearly  to  youi;  committee." 

Does  this  not  justify  all  that  the  Liberals  have  ever  said  about  the 
monstrous  nature  of  the  agricultural  **  dole,"  provided  by  the 
Rating  Act  ?  The  money  burns  a  hole  in  Mr.  Strutt's  pocket,  and 
he  eases  his  conscience  by  paying  up.  But  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
dole-getters  pocket  the  money,  and  make  no  bones  about  the 
matter. 
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The  ''Economist'^  on  the  Rating  Act. 

**  Nor,  if  we  look  at  the  subvention  as  a  measure  for  the  reliet  of 
agricultural  distress,  is  it  any  more  defensible.  The  English  share  of  the 
grant  amounts  to  less  than  is.  an  acre  upon  the  lands  which  come  under 
the  scope  of  the  Bill,  and  that  a  dole  of  that  kind,  even  if  it  were  retained 
by  the  tenant  farmer,  would  do  much  to  help  him  no  one  can  believe. 
But  Mr.  Chaplin  himself  has  laid  down  the  principle  that  *  if  rates  decrease, 
rents  increase,'  and  that  ultimately  the  landlord  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
reduction.  He  now  pleads  that  there  is  great  virtue  in  the  word 
*  ultimately,'  and  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  tenant  will  get  an  advantage- 
Certainly,  however,  a  slight  passing  benefit  of  that  kind  is  not  going  to  do 
much  to  regenerate  agriculture.  Besides,  it  is  not  only  the  distressed 
agriculturist  that  is  to  be  relieved.  The  gift  is  to  be  made  in  respect  of  all 
agricultural  lands,  whether  their  owners  and  occupiers  are  prosperous  or 
the  reverse.  In  short,  the  Bill  is  as  void  of  principle  as  it  is  of  justification. 
It  is  a  measure  conceived  by  a  Ministry  mainly  composed  of  landowners  in 
the  interest  of  their  own  class.  They  can  force  it  through  Parliament  by 
the  sheer  force  of  their  big  majority,  but  at  a  great  loss  of  public  confi- 
dence and  public  respect.  And  in  regard  to  it  one  is  specially  tempted  to 
ask  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  doing  in  that  galley." — {April  2^th,  1896.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE   TORY  SOCIAL 
PROGRAMME. 


••• 


I— THE  TORY  PROMISE. 

**We  have  had  Commission  after  Commission  inquiring  into  social 
questions,  seeking  if  in  these  ways  may  be  found  a  programme  of  social 
reform.  I  blame  no  one  for  the  appointment  of  these  Commissions.  When 
Governments  either  for  their  own  will  or  the  necessities  of  their  position 
are  forced  to  spend  their  existence  in  a  close  political  conflict,  it  is  not 
Jikely  that  they  can  find  time  or  energy  to  spare  to  the  consideration  of 
those  questions  which  are  not  political.  Royal  Commissions  are  invalu- 
able as  a  means  of  obtaining  information  on  the  subjects  that  have  to  be 
inquired  into,  but  these  subjects,  for  purposes  of  practical  action,  require 
the  attention,  not  of  any  irresponsible  bodies  of  Royal  Commissioners,  but 
the  attention  which  we  Unionists  desire  to  give  if  we  are  permitted  to 
return  to  power." 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Darlington, 
General  Election,  1895  (/ufy  Sth). 


"  We  believe  that  we  are  in  a  position,  which  our  opponents  are  not, 
to  give  our  whole  attention  to  those  great  social  questions  which  underlie 
Jthe  happiness  and  the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the  people." 

Mr.  Cliamberlain  in  North  Lambeth, 
General  Election,  1895  {July  6th), 


'*  I  observe  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  always  sneering  at  me  as  an  in- 
ventor of  programmes.  There  is  only  one  thing  I  will  say,  and  that  is 
ithat  my  programmes  have  a  very  happy  knack  of  being  carried  out." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  North  Lambeth, 
General  Election,  1895  {July  6lh), 


**  I  have  expressed  more  than  once  my  full  approval  of  the  principles 
involved  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals." 

Lord  Salisbury,  Letter  dated  January  la^th,  1895. 


"  These  and  other  things  I  could  have  put  before  you  ;  but  there  is  a 
•question,  gentlemen,  that  comes  before  them  all,  and  which  you  have  first 
to  decide.  That  question  is — Do  you  want  to  have  social  legislation  ? 
Do  you  want  to  have  social  legislation,  or  do  you  desire,  on  the  contrary, 
•once  more  to  continue  in  the  course  of  revolutionary,  destructive  reforms 
in  our  Constitution  and  in  our  great  institutions  ?  It  is  the  choice  which 
you  have  to  make  at  the  present  election,  and  it  is  upon  your  decision,  I 
believe,  on  that  point  that  your  votes  will  be  given." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham, 
General  Election,  1895  {July  loM.) 
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**  Let  us  see  what  Lord  Salisbury  says  about  Mr.  Chamberiain's  pro- 
gramme.  He  was  writing'  to  a  correspondent  who  had  sent  him  a  copy 
of  a  speech  delivered  by  a  Gladstonian,  and  he  says  :  '  I  have  not  seen  any 
report  of  the  speech  to  which  you  refer.  I  understand  from  you  that  the 
speaker  represented  me  as  saying  that  I  thought  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pro- 
gramme was  not  exactly  robbery,  but  that  I  hated  it.  If  he  attributed 
any  such  statement  to  me  he  was  amusing^  himself  with  an  extravagant 
invention.  I  have  never  said  anything  at  all  resemUing  what  he  appears 
to  have  imputed  to  me,  and  I  have  expressed,  more  than  once,  full 
approval  of  the  principles  involved  in  Mr.  Chamberiain's  proposal.'  After 
that  what  is  the  good  of  our  opponents  saying  time  after  time  that  it 
matters  not  what  are  the  proposals  which  1  have  put  before  you,  and 
which  1  have  advocated,  because  the  Conservative  party  are  unanimously 
opposed  to  them  ?  I  tell  you  if  I  have  joined  it  is  not  because  I  have 
changed  my  opinions  which  I  have  expressed  to  you  with  regard  to  those 
questions  of  social  reform  which  I  shall  hold  to  be  of  the  highest  possible 
importance  ;  but  it  is  because  I  believe  that  in  my  present  position — ^with 
the  additional  influence  which  it  gives  to  me,  with  the  additional  know- 
ledge, with  the  additional  opportunities — 1  may  be  able  to  do  more  to 
further  that  policy  than  1  could  do  as  an  independent  member." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham, 
General  Election,  1895  l/ufy  lo/A). 


"  I  am  not  going  to  make  wild  promises  that  I  cannot  fulfil,  nor  to 
give  pledges  that  I  know  must  be  broken." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Walsall, 
General  Election,  1895  (/u2y  15/A). 


"  In  my  opinion  the  time  of  Parliament  should  now  mainly  be  devoted 
to  a  subject  which  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  England — the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  people  on  the  basis  of  our  existing  social  organisation.'^ 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  1895  Election  Address  in  West  Bristol. 


**The  leaders  of  both  sections  of  the  Unionist  party  have  declared 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  promote  such  social  legislation  as  will  advance  the 
interest  of  the  working  classes  and  of  the  whole  community,  and  I  should^ 
if  elected  as  your  representative,  be  prepared  to  give  them  in  carrying  out 
this  policy  my  most  earnest  support." 

Sir  B.  B.  Finlay,  Q.C.,  (Attorney-General), 
1895  Election  Address  in  Inverness  Boroughs. 


II.— WHAT  THE  TORIES  HAVE  DONE. 

We  deal  in  the  next  succeeding  chapters  with  the  Tory  social 
promises  in  detail,  but  the  above  extracts  will  show  what  was  the 
general  character  of  the  Unionist  promise.  The  electors  were  told 
to  vote  for  the  Unionists,  who  would  give  their  **  whole  attention  " 
fJkfr.  Chamberlain)  to  Social  questions.  The  elector's  **  first" 
question  was  to  be,    **  Do   I  wish   to   have  social  legislation?'* 
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If  he  said  **  Yes,"  he  was  bidden  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  vote  Tory. 
He  was  further   told  that   from   the    Unionists  he   might  expect 
**  practical  action,"    not  more  Royal  Commissions   (the  Duke  of 
Devonshire),      Could  any  more  scathing  criticism  of  the   actual 
Tory  record  well  be  imagined  ? 

The  two  detailed  statements  of  the  Social  promises  of  1895  are 
to  be  found  in  (i)  Mr.  Chamberlain's  **  Social  Programme"  Speech 
at  Birmingham  and  (2)  Mr.  Balfour's  Poll  Card. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  PROGRAMME. 
Liberal  Unionist  Leaflet. 

( Issued  from  Headquarters, ) 


SOCIAL  REFORM. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S 
PROGRAMME. 


This  is  the  programme  Mr. 
Chamberlain  unfolded  to  his 
constituents  at  Birmingham  in 
his  annual  address  on  October 
nth,  1894  • — 

I . — I  mprovement  of  the 
houses  of  the  working  classes. 
Purchase  of  their  houses  by  arti- 
sans on  favourable  terms,  giving 
them  the  same  advantages  as 
Irish  tenants  enjoy. 

2. — Power  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  alien  immi- 
g^ration. 

3.  — Old  Age  Pensions. 

4. — Shorter  hours  in  shops. 

5. — Compensation  to  workers 
for  every  injury  they  suffer, 
whether  caused  by  negligence 
or  not. 

6. — An  experimental  Eight 
Hours  Day  in  the  Mining  in- 
dustry. 

7. — Temperance  Reform. 

8. — Creation  of  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal in  all  industrial  centres  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes. 


PERFORMANCE   BY 
LEGISLATION. 

\Up  to  Session  of  1900.] 


I. — Nothing  to  improve  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  The  Small 
Houses  (Acquisition)  Act. 


2. — Nothing. 


3. — Nothing. 

4. — Nothing. 

5. — Compensation  to  some 
workers  for  some  injuries  they 
suffer. 

6. — Nothing. 


7; — Nothing, 

8. — The   Conciliation   Act    of 
1896. 
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MR.   BALFOUR'S   ELECTION  CARD. 


THE  PROGRAMME  OF  THE 
UNIONIST  PARTY. 


I. — An  **  Imperial"  foreig*!! 
policy. 

2. — A  strong  Navy. 

3. — ^The  Referendum. 

4. — Poor-law  reform  (a)  by 
the  classification  of  paupers, 
and  (bj  old  age  pensions. 

5. — Employers'  Liability,  with 
universal  compensation  for  all 
accidents. 

6. — The  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor. 

7. — The  extension  of  small 
holdings. 

8. — The  exclusion  of  pauper 
aliens. 

9.  — Poor  -  law  and  School- 
board  rates  to  be  charges  on  the 
Imperial  Exchequer. 

10. — Church  defence. 

II.  —  Registration  reform, 
with  a  re-distribution  of  seats  so 
as  to  secure  *  *  one  vote,  one 
value. " 

12. — Facilities  to  enable  work- 
ing men  to  purchase  their  own 
dwellings. 

13. — Fair  wages  for  Govern- 
ment workmen.     • 

14.  —  Scotland  :  (a)  Public 
works  on  the  west  coast,  fb) 
the  local  management  of  private 
Bill  legislation. 

15.  —  Ireland  :  (a)  Local 
government,  (b)  public  works. 


PERFORMANCE. 
[Up  to  Session  ^1900.] 

I. — Which  has  proved  rather 
costly. 

2. — Lord  Spencer's  admirable 
policy  continued. 

3. — Nothing. 

4. — Nothing. 

5.  Employers*  Liability,  with 
partial  compensation  for  some 
accidents. 

6. — Nothing. 

7. — Nothing. 
8. — Nothing. 
9. — Nothing. 

10. — The  Benefices  Act. 
II. — Nothing. 


12. — The  Small  Houses  (Ac- 
quisition) Act. 

13. — Hardly  anything. 

14. — (a)  A  slight  attempt  to 
start  public  works,  (b)  Act 
passed. 

15. — (a)  Bill  passed,  part 
of  which  gives  ;£^300,ooo  a-year 
directly  to  Irish  landlords,  (b) 
Practically  nothing  done. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OLD  AGE  PENSIONS 


'»  mm¥  ^ 


I.— THE  TORY  PROMISE. 


**  My  proposal  is  more  modest  than  that,  and  therefore  it  is  a  more 
practical  one.  I  want  to  see,  then,  in  the  first  place,  a  distinction  made 
in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  between  those  who  have  good 
characters  behind  them  and  those  who  have  been  brought  to  poverty 
by  their  own  fault.  I  want,  in  the  second  place,  to  assist  friendly 
societies.  I  want  to  enable  them  to  secure  Old  Age  Pensions  to  their 
members,  and  to  secure  them  at  a  cost  which  will  be  well  within  their 
means.  My  proposal,  broadly,  is  so  simple  that  anyone  can  understand  it. 
I  suggest  wherever  a  man  has  acquired  for  himself  in  a  friendly  society  or 
other  society  a  pension  amounting  to  2S.  6d.  a  week,  that  the  State  should 
come  in  and  double  the  pension." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Hanlev, 

General  Election  1895  (July  12th), 


**  IV.  Poor  Law  reform  (a)  by  the  classification  of  paupers  and  (b)  Old 
Age  Pensions." 

Mr.  Balfour's  East  Manchester,  Election 

Card,  General  Election  1895. 


**  We  believe  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done   ....   for  enabling 
them  (the people)  to  make  provision  tor  old  age." 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Darlington, 
General  Election  1895  (J^b^  Bth), 


**  The  Government  also  intended  to  reform  the  Poor  Law,  and,  in» 
co-operation  with  the  great  friendly  societies,  to  aid  poor  working-men 
in  some  way  or  other  in  their  old  age.  It  was  time,  too,  that  they 
considered  the  condition  of  those  who  were  reduced  to  end  their  days, 
through  infirmity  or  old  age,  in  the  workhouse.  It  was  time  they  should 
ascertain  whether  they  could  not  give  to  the  deserving  amongst  them 
comfortable  quarters — something  like  home — something  that  they  would 
not  look  upon,  as  he  feared  they  now  looked  upon  the  institution,  with 
loathing  and  with  pain." 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  at  Newport, 

General  Election  1895  (Jufy  Sth), 
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**  I  am  confident  that  social  reforms,  such  as  the  provision  of  Old  Ag-e 
Pensions,  will  commend  themselves  to  popular  sentiment  as  well  as  to 
enlightened  statesmanship." 

Mr.  H.  T.  Anstrutheir,  M.P.  (Liberal  Unionist  Whip), 
i8q5  Election  Address  at  St.  Andrew's  Burghs. 


**  The  present  provisions  of  our  Poor  Law,  declared  by  Mr.  Balfour  to 
be  *  a  blot  on  our  civilisation,'  will  be  considered  with  a  view  to  enable 
the  aged  poor  to  spend  their  later  years  in  a  state  of  reasonable  comfort." 

Mr.  Jesse  CoUingS,  M.P.  (Under  Secretary  Home  Office), 
1895  Election  Address  in  Birmingham  (Bordesley). 


**  The  revision  of  the  poor  law  and  of  the  \yorkhouse  system,  tog'ether 
with  some  provision  for  the  old  age  of  the  thrifty  and  deserving  poor 
.  .  .  .  will  provide  occupation  for  a  party  and  a  government  that  will 
think  less  of  sensational  advertisement  than  of  doing  good  to  the  people." 

Mr.  G.  N.  Curzon  (now  Lord  Gurzon  of  Eedleston)) 

1895  Election  Address  at  Southport. 


>> 


"The  Unionist  leaders  have  announced  their  intention  of  devoting  the 
time  ofParliament  to  measures  which  include  old  age  pensions    ... 

The  Earl  of  Dalkeith  (Tory  M.P.),  1895  Election 
Address  in  Roxburghshire. 


**  There  is  also  .  .  .  the  pension  scheme  for  the  deserving  aged  poor. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Donkin  (Tory  M.P.),  1895  Election 
Address  at  Tynemouth. 


i» 


"The  Unionist  Government  .  .  .  have  pledged  themselves  to 
promote  useful  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses  of  the 
people.  Among  such  measures  may  be  specially  mentioned  Old  Age 
Pensions    .     .     .     ." 

Sir  E.  Dliming-Lawrence  (Liberal  Unionist  M.P.),  1895  Election 

Address  in  Cornwall  (Truro). 


**  I  shall  support  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  for  Old  Age  Pensions." 

Mr.  H.  C.  Richards,  Q.O.  (Tory  M.P.),  1895  Election 

Address  in  East  Finsburv. 


**  I  stand  as  a  supporter  of  the  Unionist  Government  who  are  pledged 
to  devote  their  attention  to  social  reforms  such  as  provision  for  old  age 
for  the  industrial  classes.     ..." 

Mr.  W.  Thorbum  (Liberal  Unionist  M.P.),  1895  Election 

Address  in  Peebles  and  Selkirk. 
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II.— WHAT  THE  TORIES  HAVE  DONE. 


Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made  all  kinds  of  explanations  about  Old 
Age  Pensions  (set  out  elsewhere,  at  page  70),  but  the  Tory  record 
up  to  the  early  part  of  1900  consists  in  the  appointment  of  (i)  an 
Expert  Commission,  (2)  a  Select  Commission  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  (3)  a  Departmental  Committee.  The  subject  has 
never  g"ot  as  far  as  a  mention  in  the  Queen's  Speech.  All  that  has 
been  done  has  been  that  Ministers  have  tried  by  hook  or  by 
crook  to  get  someone  to  invent  the  scheme  they  could  (or  would) 
not  invent  themselves. 

THE  "EXPERT"  COMMISSION. 

The  **  Expert  Committee"  was  appointed  in  July,  1896,  and 
consisted  of  five  Government  officials,  one  actuary  and  two  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  presided  over  by  Lord  Roths- 
child. After  two  years  it  reported  in  July,  1898.  The  Report 
can  be  summed  up  very  shortly  : — 

(i)  In  response  to  an  advertisement  for  schemes  the  Committee 
received  upwards  of  100.  Of  these  the  Committee  found  them- 
selves able  to  rcommend  none. 

(2)  The  Committee  tried  their  hand  at  formulating  a  scheme  of 
their  own.  After  a  prolonged  discussion  they  gave  up  the  matter 
as  a  bad  job. 

(3)  They  had,  therefore,  nothing  to  recommend  except  that  the 
working  man  should  have  recourse  to  **  prudence,  self-reliance  and 
self-denial,"  in  which  case  he  would  get  along  capitally  without 
any  Old  Age  Pensions.  The  Committee's  own  words  in  their 
report  are  : — 

**  We  have  now  described  the  course  which  our  inquiry  has  followed, 
the  substance  of  the  evidence  which  we  have  had  before  us — including  that 
taken  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor — and  the  effect  which  a 
close  examination  of  that  evidence  has  had  upon  our  minds. 

**  We  approached  our  task  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
question  into  which  we  were  charged  to  inquire,  and  of  the  benefit  which 
would  be  conferred  upon  the  community  if  a  scheme  could  be  elaborated 
giving  encouragement  to  the  industrial  classes  by  the  exercise  of  thrift  and 
self-denial  to  make  provision  for  old  age,  while  it  fulfilled  the  several 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  terms  of  our  reference. 

"  It  is  only  very  slowly,  and  with  very  great  reluctance,  that  we  have 
been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  the  schemes  submitted  to  us 
would  attain  the  objects  which  the  Government  had  in  view,  and  that  we 
ourselves  are  unkble,  after  repeated  attempts,  to  devise  any  proposal  free 
from  grave  inherent  disadvantages. 

"The  steps  by  which  we  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  are  already 
stated,  and  we  will  not  repeat  them,  but  before  closing  our  report  we 
desire  to  refer  to  one  consideration  which  the  course  of  our  inquiry  has 
strongly  impressed  upon  us.     It  is  that  a  large  and  constantly  increasing 
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number  of  the  industrial  population  of  this  country  do,  already,  by 
prudence,  self-reliance,  and  self-denial  make  their  old  age  independent 
and  respected.  We  entertain  a  strong  hope  that  the  improvement  which 
is  constantly  taking  place  in  the  financial  and  moral  conditions  of  labour 
will  do  much  to  deprive  the  problem  we  have  had  to  consider  of  the 
importance  now  s^ttaching  to  it." 

These  conclusions  provoke  the  kind  of  criticism  that  when  the  sky 
falls  it  will  catch  all  the  larks.  The  subject  of  Old  Age  Pensions 
has  for  a  good  many  years  past  provoked  much  discussion,  and  up 
to  a  certain  point  that  discussion  was  conducted  on  non-party 
lines.  It  was  felt  to  be  of  so  much  complexity  and  difficulty  that 
what  was  wanted  was  that  all  interested  in  social  reform  should 
put  their  heads  together  to  try  and  devise  some  scheme  for  bettering 
the  lot  and  condition  of  the  workman  in  his  old  age.  The  Liberal 
Government  appointed  a  Commission  to  consider  the  whole  subject 
of  the  lot  of  the  aged  poor.  That  Commission  discussed,  amongst 
other  things,  the  question  of  Old  Age  Pensions  without  being  able  to 
agree  upon  any  definite  proposal  that  fell  within  the  range  of  what 
was  practicable  and  possible.  This  was  in  1894,  but  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  Mr.  Chamberlain  put  Old  Age  Pensions  into  the 
**  Social  Programme"  which  he  promulgated  at  Birmingham,  and 
the  question  by  the  time  the  General  Election  was  fought  was  one 
upon  which  the  Unionist  party  were  without  doubt  pledged.  This 
pledge  (as  will  be  seen  from  the  extracts  already  given  at  page  63) 
was  not  to  enquire  whether  anything  could  be  done,  but  actually  to 
do  something.  Just  as  an  invitation  to  dinner  is  not  a  promise  to 
advertise  for  a  cook,  so  the  invitation  at  the  last  General  Election 
to  vote  for  Jones  (the  Tory  Candidate)  **  and  Old  Age  Pensions  " 
was  not  a  mere  promise  that  the  Tory  party  would  grope  about 
and  devise  an  Old  Age  Pension  scheme  if  they  could,  but  a  definite 
undertaking  that  the  Unionist  Government  would  legislate  on  the 
subject.  TTiis  was  also  the  view  taken  by  a  number  of  Unionist 
members  of  Parliament,  who  did  not  want  to  go  to  back  their  con- 
stituents at  the  next  General  Election  as  supporters  of  a  Ministry 
which  had  done  nothing  to  secure  Old  Age  Pensions.  Upwards  of 
a  hundred  Unionist  members  accordingly  signed  (July,  1898)  a 
memorial  in  the  following  terms  : — 

**  In  view  of  the  inconclusive  results  of  the  enquiry  undertaken  by  the 
Committee  on  Old  Age  Pensions  and  the  restricted  character  of  the  refer- 
ence to  that  Committee, 

**  And  having  regard  (i)  to  the  importance  of  securing  some  better 

f)rovision  for  the  aged  poor  than  now  exists ;  (2)  to  the  expectations  of 
egislation  aroused  among  the  electors  at  the  last  election  ;  and  (3)  to  the 
length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  then  without  any  progress  having 
been  made  towards  the  solution  of  the  question, 

"The  following  members  of  Parliament,  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment, respectfully  submit, 

**Thata  definite  attempt  should  be  made  by  the  Government  next 
Session  to  legislate  in  fulfilment  of  the  pledges  given  at  the  last  General 
Election  by  members  of  the  Government  on  the  subject  of  Old  Age 
Pensions." 
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THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE   HOUSE 

OF  COMMONS. 

On  March  22nd,  1899,  Mr.  Lionel  Holland  (in  the  absence 
through  illness  of  Sir  Fortescue  Flannery)  moved  the  second  reading* 
of  an  Old  Age  Pension  Bill.  The  Government,  thereupon,  promised 
to  appoint  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke,  deprecating  the  subject  being 
made  **an  instrument  of  political  controversy,"  which  only  meant 
that  he  felt  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  make  any 
party  capital  out  of  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  his  customary 
audacity,  tried  to  show  that  it  was  the  Liberal  party  which  had 
promised  Old  Age  Pensions,  but  the  real  facts  are  : — 

(i)  That  the  Tory  party,  through  its  leaders,  was  definitely 
committed  to  legislate  on  Old  Age  Pensions — we  do  not  say  to  a 
universal  scheme — but  (say)  to  the  **  so  simple  "  scheme  mentioned 
at  Hanley  in  July,  1895.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  **  spokesman,"  put 
Old  Age  Pensions  in  his  programme,  which  was  definitely  approved 
by  Lord  Salisbury. 

(2)  Certain  individual  Liberals  said  that  they  were  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Booth's  scheme  -  the  universal  one.  As  a  party  the  Liberal 
party  was  committed  to  nothing — not  because  in  principle 
Liberals  do  not  approve  of  Old  Age  Pensions  but  because  they  had, 
as  a  party,  no  definite  scheme  to  offer.  If  you  invite  a  man  to 
dinner,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  approve  of  eating  **in  principle."  The 
man  who  was  invited  to  vote  for  the  Tory  **and  Old  Age  Pensions" 
was  **so  simple"  as  to  imagine  that  when  Mr.  Chamberlain 
talked  about  a  **  scheme  "  he  meant  something  definite  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  if  returned  to  power,  would  carry  through.  Yet  on 
March  27th,  1899,  he  said  in  a  letter  :— 

*'  I  think  we  are  now  well  acquainted  with  all  the  facts,  and  what  are 
now  wanted  are  practical  recommendations." 

On  April  24th  the  Select  Committee  was  actually  set  up  after  a 
debate  rendered  memorable  by  Mr.  Asquith's  retort  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  interjected  remark  that  his  own  1895  speeches  con- 
stituted **  a  proposal,  not  a  promise."     Mr.  Asquith  said  : — 

**  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  for  that  distinc- 
tion. I  think  it  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  an  action  for  breach  of 
promise." — (House  of  Commons^  April  24M,  1899.) 

The  Committee  was  nominated  on   May  ist  and  the  importance 
"^attached  to  the  question   by  the  Government    may  be  imagined 
from  the  fact  that  they  put  Mr.  Chaplin  to  preside  over  its  de- 
liberations.    The  Committee  reported  in  July. 

The  Committee,  acknowledging  their  indebtedness  to  schemes 
framed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  the  results  of  which  have 
proved,  after  many  years  of  trial,  to  be  productive  of  good  effects, 
set  forth  that  a  scheme  for  oldrage  pensions  should  include  the 
following  conditions : — 
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WHO  ARE  TO  HAVE  PENSIONS. 
"Any  person  who  satisfies  the  pension  authority  that  he — 

(i)  Is  a  British  subject ; 

(2)  Is  sixty-five  years  of  age  ; 

(3)  Has  not  within  the  last  twenty  years  been  convicted  of  an 
oflfence  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment  without  the 
option  of  a  fine  ; 

(4)  Has  not  received  poor  relief  other  than  medical  relief,  unless 
under  circumstances  of  a  wholly  exceptional  character,  during  twenty 
years  prior  to  the  application  for  a  pension  ; 

(5)  Is  resident  within  the  district  of  the  pension  authority  ; 

(6)  Has  not  an  income  from  any  source  of  more  than  ten  shillings 
a  week  ;  and 

(7)  Has  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  by  his  industry,  or 
by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  providence,  to  make  provision  for  him- 
self and  those  immediately  dependent  on  him  ; 

shall  receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  be  entitled  to  a  pension. 

"  With  reference  to  the  exercise  of  reasonable  providence,  we  think  that 
the  authority  should  be  bound  to  take  into  consideration  whether,  and 
how  far,  it  has  been  shown,  either  by  membership  of  a  benefit  society  for  a 
period  of  years,  or  by  the  endeavour  of  the  applicant  to  make  some  provi- 
sion for  his  own  support  by  means  of  savings,  or  investments,  or  some 
other  definite  mode  of  thrift.  The  expression  *  person  '  means  either 
man  or  woman." 


THE  MACHINERY  OF  THE  SCHEME. 

The  general  plan  suggested  by  the  Committee  is  as  follows  : — 

'*(i)  That  a  pension  authority  should  be  established  in  each  union  of  the 
country,  to  receive  and  to-  detern\ine  applications  for  pensions. 

**  (2)  That  the  authority  for  this  purpose  should  be  a  committee  of  not 
less  than  six  or  more  than  twelve  members  appointed  by  the  Guardians 
from  their  own  number  in  the  first  instance. 

**  (3)  That  the  committee,  when  so  appointed,  should  be  independent  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  that  other  members  should  be  added  to  it, 
subject  to  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
that  it  is  de'^irable  that  other  public  bodies  within  the  area  should  be 
represented  on  the  committee,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  committee  shall 
be  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

**  (4)  That  the  cost  of  the  pensions  should  be  borne  by  the  common  fund 
of  the  union,  and  that  a  contribution  from  Imperial  sources  should  be 
made  to  that  fund  in  aid  of  the  general  cost  of  the  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion, such  contribution  to  be  allocated  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
distributed  in  each  union  in  respect  of  pensions,  but  on  the  basis  of 
population,  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  pensions. 

**  (5)  That  the  amount  of  the  pensions  in  each  district  should  be  fixed  at 
not  less  than  5s.  or  more  than  7s.  a  week,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
committee,  according  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  locality,  and  that  it 
should  be  paid  through  the  medium  of  the  Post  Office. 

**  (6)  That  the  pension  should  be  awarded  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
three  years,  to  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  that  period,  but  subject  to  with- 
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drawal   at  any  time   by  the   pension  authority,  if  in   their  opinion  the 
circumstances  should  demand  it." 

THE  COST. 

No  Old-Age  Pension  scheme  is  practicable  apart  from  its 
finance.     But  as  to  that  the  Committee  say  : — 

**  We  think  .  .  :  that  this  branch  of  the  subject  should  be  further 
investigated  during  the  recess  by  competent  experts  on  the  basis  of  the 
proposal  that  we  recommend." 

The  final  division  on  this  report  was  as  follows  : — 

Against. 


Mr.  Cripps. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  Lecky. 


For. 

Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Davitt. 

Sir  Fortescue  Flannery. 
Mr.  Hedderwick. 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare. 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Woods. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  Government  will  act  in  the 
matter,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  autumn  of  1899  Mr. 
Chaplin,  the  chairman,  proposed  a  little  scheme  of  his  own  for 
raising-  the  money — no  other  than  a  tax  on  corn  !'  He  unfolded 
this  scheme  at  Wynyard  Park,  Referring  to  the  old  shilling  duty 
upon  grain,  he  said  : — 

**^Vhen  the  shilling  was  first  taken  off,  bread  never  altered  one 
farthing,  nor  would  it  if  the  shilling  were  reimposed.  .  .  .  He 
believed  he  was  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  the  shilling  duty  would 
produce  two  millions  or  more,  and  that  would  be  a  nice  little  nucleus  for 
any  modest  scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions  proposed,  and  well  worth 
considering." — (August  iithy  1899.) 

Mr.  Chaplin,  in  fact,  is  hankering  after  protection.  He  thinks 
he  sees  in  the  popular  desire  for  Old  Age  Pensions  a  capital  chance 
to  insert  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  !  So  far,  the  Government's 
way  of  redeeming  their  Old  Age  Pension  pledges  is  that  Mr. 
Chaplin  has  suggested  a  tax  on  corn  ! 

THE    DEPARTMENTAL    COMMITTEE. 

The  Government  appointed  a  Committee  consisting  of  Sir 
Edward  W.  Hamilton,  K.C.B.  (chairman),  Mr.  Edward  William 
Brabrook,  C.B.,  Mr.  Samuel  Butler  Provis,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  Noel  A. 
Humphreys,  to  arrive  at  some  estimate  of  the  cost  which  such  a 
schema  as  that  recommended  by  the  Select  Committee,  if  put  into 
operation,  would  involve.  This  Committee  reported  in  the  early 
part  of  1900.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  estimated 
cost  of  giving  effect  to  the  Select  Committee's  recommendations 
in  the  three  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  together  : — 
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isrland 
and  Wales.  Scotland.  Ireland.  Kinsfdom. 


Ensrland  United 

n&^do 
No.  No.  No.  No. 


i 


Estimated  number  of  persons 

over  65  years  of  age  in  1 90 1    1,517,000  221,000  278,000       2,016,000 

Deduct :  ' 

(i)  For  those  whose  incomes 

exceed  I  OS.  a  week    561,000  77»ooo  103,000  741,000 

2)  For  paupers  410,000  35»ooo  70,000  515,000 

3)  For  aliens,  criminals,  and  ' 
lunatics 25,000              3ySoo  3»5oo  32/000 

(4)  For    inability    to   comply 

with  thrift  test   52,000  10,500  10,200  72,700 

Total  deductions 1,048,000  126,000  186,700        1,360,700 

^1^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^B^^^^^^^M^  ^i^H^lMM^M*^^^^  ■       ■  — ^^1— ^^ 

Estimated  number  of  pension- 
able persons 469,000  95^000  9i)300  655,300 

"*£        "£        "^        "^e 

Estimated  cost 7,316,000        1,359,000        1,301,000       9,976,000 

Add  administrative  expenses 
(3  per  cent.) 219,000  41,000  39)000  299,000 

Total  estimated  cost  ...    7,535»ooo        1,400,000        1,340,000    -10,275,000 

In  round  figures 7*550,000        1,400,000        1,350,000      10,300,000 

In  a  summary  of  the  estimated  financial  effects  (in  round 
figures)  of  the  pension  scheme  propounded  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  several  assumptions  that  the  pensionable  age  is 
fixed  {i)  at  65,  as  recommended  by  the  Committee,  and  also  (2)  at 
70  and  (3)  at  75,  the  report  gives  the  following  figures  for  the 
United  Kingdom  : — 

On  the  assumption  that  the  pensionable  age  is 

65  70  75 

£  .     £  £ 

1901     ...     10,300,000     .  .     5,950,000     ...     2,950,000 

191 1     ...     12,650,000     ...     7,450,000     ...     3,700,000 

1921     ...     15,650,000     ...     9,550,000     ...     4,950,000 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  OLD  AGE  PENSION 

RECORD. 

1.  April  ^th^  1894. — Voted  for  an  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill,  not 
because  he  approved  all  its  details,  but  because  he  could  not  con^ 
scientiously  lose  a  chance  of  supporting  the  sacred  principle  involved 
in  it, 

2.  September  5/A,  1894. — Attacked  the  Liberal  Government  (at 
Liverpool)  for  having  (as  he  declared)  voted  against  Old  Age 
Pensions  by  not  assenting  to  second  reading  of  this  particular  Bill. 

3.  October  11 /A,  1894. — Old  Age  Pensions  deliberately  included 
in  the  Social  Programme^  promulgated  to  the  whole  country  at 
Birmingham. 
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4.  July  i2th^  1895. — Said  in  the  course  of  the  General  Election 
at  Hani«^y  :  *  *  My  proposal,  broadly ^  is  so  simple  that  anyone  can 
understand  tt,^* 

$•  Jufyj  1895. — The  **so  simple"  electors  believed  this,  and 
elected  the  Government  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  (on  social 
questions)  the  **  spokesman." 

6.  June  26thy  1896. — Subject  found  to  be  ^^most  complicated," 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  now  Colonial  Secretary^  said  that  he  never 
*'  PROMISED  "  anything, 

7.  January  11  thy  1897. — Everything"  must  ^*' necessarily  await  ^^ 
report  of  Old  Age  Pensions  Expert  Commission, 

8.  January  y)thy  1897. — Mr.  Chamberlain  explains  to  a  Rom- 
ford elector  that  he  never  *^ promised^'  Old  Age  Pensions ;  all  he  did 
was  to  * '  advocate  a  proposal  to  assist  the  poorer  classes  to  obtain 
them      .     .     .  "! 

9.  March  23^^?,  1898. — Mr.  Chamberlain's  Government  c»/>/^^^ 
the  second  reading  of  the  very  same  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill  for  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  voted  in  1894. 

10.  July^  1898. — ^The  Old  Age  Pensions  Expert  Commission  at 
last  reports,  says  that  nothing  can  be  done,  and  that  nothing  need  be 
done,  if  the  workmen  will  only  trust  to  **  Prudence,  Self-reliance, 
AND  Self-denial." 

11.  July  iithy  1898. — All  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  can  say  is  that 
**  the  resources  of  civilisation  ^'  are  not  exhausted, 

12.  November  i^thy  1898. — Mr.  Chamberlain  once  again  denies 
having  **  promised"  anything  (at  Manchester)  : — 

**  But  what  I  urged  at  the  time  of  the  general  election  was  that  a 
committee  of  experts  should  be  appointed  in  the  hope  that  they  would  find 
some  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  /  dtd  not  myself  make  any 
promise  that  ivent  beyond  that^  namely,  that  I  would  use  my  influence  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  that  committee,  and,  as  you  know,  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  Government  was  to  appoint  a  committee,  the  composition 
of  which  was  as  good  and  as  careful  as  it  possibly  could  be  made." 

13.  February y  1899. — Mr.  Chamberlain  declares  that  he  is  too 
much  ** occupied"  at  the  Colonial  Office  to  discuss  Old  Age  Pen- 
sion schemes. 

14.  March  22ndy  1899. — Mr.  Chamberlain  admits  that  the  only 
chance  of  doing  anything  is  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee.  This 
Committee  has  produced  a  scheme  which  it  is  found  will  cost  far 
too  much  to  permit  of  its  being  carried. 

IN  OPPOSITION  AND-IN  OFFICE. 

On  March  3rd,  1898,  Mr.  Hartley's  Old  Age.  Provident  Pension 
Bill  came  up  for  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Bartley  reminded  the  House  that  this  Bill  had  come  up  for  discussion 
once  before  : — 

.  "  He  had  introduced  this  Bill  in  previous  years,  and  under  the  late 
Government  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  discussion  which  was 
adjourned  because  a  Commission  on  the  subject  was  then  sitting." — {House 
of  Commons y  March  ^rdy  1898.) 
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On  the  present  occasion  there  was  only  an  hour  for  the  Bill  to  be 

discussed  in,  and  no  division  was  taken.     But  two  thing's  happened. 

The   more    prominent    members   of    the   Government   [e.g.y    Mr. 

Balfour  and   Mr.    Chamberlain)   stayed  away  ;    but    Mr.   T.    W. 

Russell,    on   behalf  of  the   Government,    opposed   the   Bill.     Mr. 

Russell  said  : — 

**  He  could  not  assent  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  two  reasons. 
One  was  that  a  commission  of  experts  had  its  subject  under  considera- 
tion, and  the  other  was  the  imperfect  character  of  the  measure.  This 
was  the  first  time  a  proposal  had  been  made  to  provide  old  age  pensions 
out  of  the  rates,  and  the  hon.  member  who  had  moved  the  second  reading 
had  not  given  the  House  the  slightest  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  his 
scheme.  The  charge  upon  the  rates  would  be  enormous  and  he  did  not 
believe  the  House  was  prepared  to  sanction  a  plan  which  would  have  that 
result." — (House  of  Commons ^  March  3«/,  1898.) 

That  is  to  say  the  Government  declined  to  vote  for  the  second 
reading  because  they  did  not  approve  of  the  Bill.  But,  as  Mr. 
Bartley  pointed  out,  this  is  the  second  time  that  the  House  of 
Commons  has  discussed  this  same  Bill.  On  April  4th,  1894 — when 
the  Liberal  Government  was  in  power — Colonel  Dampier  Palmer 
moved  its  second  reading.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  said  : — 

**I  have  every  sympathy  with  the  hon.  member's  object,  which  is  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  aged  poor  ;  but  the  present  scheme  is  so  full 
of  difficulties  that  I  cannot  ask  the  House  to  accept  it." — (Hotise  of 
Commons f  April  ^th^  1^94*) 

Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  in  fact,  said  in  1894  for  his  Liberal  Government 
what  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  says  in  1898  for  his  Tory  Government. 
But  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  the  other  hand,  said  : — 

**  Without  pronouncing  any  opinion  on  the  details  of  this  Bill,  I  may 
say  that  I  am,  and  I  was  before  I  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  (Aged 
Poor)  Commission  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  old  age  pensions,  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  saymg  so  on  this  Bill.  There  is  only  one 
offer,  it  seems  to  me,  which  can  be  made  by  the  Government  which  ought 
to  prevent  the  hon.  member  who  brought  in  this  Bill  irom  carrying  it  to  a 
division,  and  that  is  that  they  will  give  another  day  for  the  discussion  ot 
the  whole  question,  or,  if  you  like,  for  the  discussion  of  this  Bill,  without 
making  any  condition  as  to  what  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
may  be." — [House  of  Commons ^  April  ^th^  1B94.) 

Sir  William  Harcourt  immediately  offered  to  do  this,  but  in  spite 
of  this  Mr.  Chamberlain  (i)  voted  against  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate,  and  (2)  afterwards  misrepresented  the  division  as  being 
one  in  which  the  Government  voted  against  the  principle  of  Old 
Age  Pensions.     For  he  said  at  Liverpool : — 

** .  .  .  .  It  was  a  Bill  for  establishing  the  principle  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  offer  facilities  in  order  that  this  provision  might 
be  made  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  And  what 
did  the  Government  do?  Assisted  by  those  who  call  themselves  the 
representatives  of  Labour  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  summoned 
their  forces,  and  with  the  Irishmen  at  their  back  they  defeated  the  second 
reading  of  a  Bill  that  would  have  established  the  principle  for  which  I 
have  been  contending." — (Liverpool y  September  ^th^  i^940 
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We  have  pointed  out  how  disgracefully  unfair  this  is  to  the  late 
Liberal  Government,  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  it  now  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  Government  has  opposed  the  very  same  identical 
Bill? 


III.— POINTS  AND  FIGURES. 


The  Two  Mr.  Chamberlains. 

December  6th y  i8g8.  November  1 8th ^  i8gi. 

**  The  pension  (of  public  officials)  **  Society  as  a  whole  owes  some- 

is  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the      thing  to  these  veterans  of  industry, 
salaries,   and  is,  in  fact,   only  de-      You  see,  I  have  not  altogether  for- 
ferred    pay.      There   is,    therefore,      gotten    the    doctrine     of   ransom, 
not  much  analogy  between  existing      though  I  am  very  willing  to  confess 
pensions  and  anything  which  may      the  word  was  not  very  well  chosen 
hereafter  be    proposed   in    connec-      to  express  my  own  meaning  ;  but  I 
tion  with  the  general  population."        say  that  the  State  has  already  re- 
cognised this  claim  in  regard  to  its 
own  servants.     The  soldier  and  the 
sailor    are   pensioned.      Yes ;    but 
peace  hath  her  victories  as  well  as 
war,  and  the  soldiers  of  industry, 
when  they  fall  out  of  the  ranks  in 
the  conflict  and  competition  in  which 
they  are  continually  engaged,  have 
also  their  claim  to  the  consideration 
and  gratitude  ot  their  country." 

A  very  pertinent  and  deadly  *  *  parallel. " 

'*  Consult  the  Liberal  Unionist  Agent.'* 

About  the  beginning  of  1893  an  interesting  leaflet  was  published 
**  by  the  Midlands  Liberal  Unionist  Association,  Birmingham," 
headed, 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Labour  Programme 
Unionist  Policy 

"The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  Leader  of  the  Liberal 
Unionist  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  announced  (see  Nineteenth 
Century  Magazine  for  November,  1892)  the  following  scheme  of  Reform 
for  the  benefit  of  the  wage-earning  population  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

**  Limitation  by  Law  of  the  Hours  of  Labour"  is  the  first  of  the 
•eight  items,  but  the  most  interesting  (and  amusing)  is  that  relating 
to  Old  Age  Pensions  : — 

"5.  Old-Age  Pensions  guaranteed  by  the  State. — Mr.  Chamberlain 
proposes  a  payment  of  £2  los.  (before  the  age  of  twenty-five)  and  a 
subscription  of  los.  a  year  to  secure  for  a  man  a  small  pension  at  the  age 
■of  sixty-five.  Those  who  pay  ;^5  down  and  20s.  annually  will  also 
provide  for  the  payment  to  their  widows  and  children  in  case  of  death 
before  sixty-five.     Men  who  have  received  a  pension  of  2s.  6d.  a  week  in 
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a  Friendly  Society  will  have  their  pension  doubled  by  the  State.  Further 
information  on  the  Pension  Scheme  may  be  obtained  from  any  Liberal 
Unionist  agent." 

Clearly  the  **  expert"  Committee  was  wrong-ly  manned;  it  ought 
to  have  been  composed  of  Liberal  Unionist  agents.  The  leaflet, 
after  enumerating  the  details  of  the  unauthorised  programme, 
proceeds  : — 

**  Remember  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the  chief  advocate  of  Free 
Education,  a  scheme  now  accomplished  by  a  Unionist  Government.  The 
reforms  he  advocated  are  not  like  the  visionary  schemes  of  those  who 
promise  impossibilities,  but  the  proposals  of  a  practical  statesman. 
.  .  .  Remember  that  the  Unionist  party  is  prepared  to  deal  at  once 
with  social  questions  and  the  interests  of  England." 

Mr.   Chaplin's  ''Gratitude.'' 

Mr.  Chaplin  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant,  December  9tli,  1899. 

**  I  have  often  been  under  obligations  to  my  hon.  friend,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  felt  more  indebted  to  him  than  when  he  told  you  just 
now  that  he  had  abandoned  all  intention  of  asking  me  to-night  to  express 
my  views,  and  the  opinions  and  intentions  of  her  Majesty's  Government, 
with  regard  to  the  very  vexed  question  of  old-age  pensions.  I  accept 
with  gratitude  the  invitation  of  your  chairman  to  confine  my  observations 
to  that  question  which  occupies  the  mind  of  everybody  at  the  present 
moment,  namely,  the  progress  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  which  has  been 
forced  upon  us. 

From  the  Times,  December  iithy  iSgg. 

Passing  It  On. 

In  the  course  of  the  Reading  Election  (July,  1898)  an  elector 
produced  two  very  interesting  letters  that  he  had  received  from 
Ministers  with  regard  to  Old  Age  Pensions.  The  elector,  in  the 
first  instance,  wrote  to  Mr.  Chamberlain — to  receive  the  following' 
reply : — 

**  Sir, — I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  17th  inst.,  and  to  say  that  the  subject  of  Old  Age 
Pensions  is  not  in  his  Department,  but  in  the  Local  Government  Board, 
to  the  President  of  which  any  commication  should  be  addressed. 

"Yours  faithfully, 

**  February  14th,  1898."  J.  Wilson. 

The  elector  obediently  did  what  he  was  advised,  and  wrote  to  Mr. 
Chaplin,  who  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  game  with  great  zest — 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  : — 

**  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  subject  of  Old  Age  Pensions 
not  being  one  which  directly  concerns  the  Local  Government  Board,  your 
previous  letter  to  Mr.  Chaplin  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
A  similar  course  has  been  taken  with  your  letter  of  the  30th  ult. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  H.  C.  MUNRO." 

History  is  silent  over  Lord  Salisbury's  reply. 
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The  Duke  of  Cambridge's  Old  Age  Pension. 

In  fairness  to  the  Government  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
have  done  their  best  to  give  one  Old  Age  Pension — of  ;£'i,8oo  to 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who,  as  it  is,  draws 

(i)     ;£"! 2,000  a-year  as  a  Royal  Duke, 

(2)      ;£'2,2oo  as  Honorary  Colonel  of  the  Guards. 

Here  are  the  details  of  the  extraordinary  story  : — 

1.  The  Liberal  Government  decided  that  there  should  be  no 
special  pension  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

2.  Mr.  Balfour,  on  behalf  of  the  present  Government,  pledged 
his  word  in  August,  1895,  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  this 
decision  should  not  be  disturbed. 

3.  This  pledge — which  need  not  have  been  entered  into,  but 
once  made  ought  to  have  been  kept — was  broken,  and  the  Army 
Estimates  of  1896  contained  a  proposal  to  give  the  Duke  an  extra 
;£'i,8oo  a  year. 

4.  This  was  eventually  withdrawn  owing  to — 

(a)  The  resistance  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  acting 
for  the  Liberal  party,  and 

(b)  the  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  aroused  amongst 
Tory  members,  who  did  not  know  how  they  would  be 
able  to  defend  the  transaction  to  their  constituents, 
There  were  (according  to  the  Standard)  as  many  as  100 
Tory  M.P.*s  who  wanted  the  grant  not  to  be  made. 

*^  Under  Anotiier  Cbanceilor  of  tiie 

Excliequer.*' 

On  December  6th,  1894,  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  a  speech  on  a 
non-political  occasion  to  a  conference  of  Friendly  Society  repre- 
sentatives. In  the  first  instance  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  discussed  the  subject  on  its  merits.  It  was  in  replying 
to  the  vote  of  thanks  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  *  *  improving 
the  occasion,"  and  practically  telling  the  Friendly  Societies  that  if 
they  really  wanted  anything  done  they  must  know  to  what  quarter 
they  ought  to  look  for  assistance.  The  last  sentences  of  Mr, 
Chamberlain's  speech  on  that  occasion  were  as  follows  :  — 

**  I  should  myself  imagine  that  a  great  scheme  of  this  kind  should  not 
be  proposed  to  Parliament  until  some  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  shall 
come  who  would  have  a  surplus  and  not  a  deficit  to  deal  with.  You  will 
recollect  that  we  waited  a  long  time  for  free  education,  but  there  comes  a 
time  when,  under  the  administration  of  a  Chanceltor  of  the  Exchequer 
whom  I  will  not  name  because  I  do  not  wish  to  revive  political  associa- 
tions, there  was  a  very  fruitful  surplus,  and  that  surplus  was  at  once 
applied  to  give  to  the  working  classes  the  greatest  boon  which  has  been  • 
given  to  them  during  my  political  time.  My  hope  is  that,  under  another 
Administration,  and  under  another  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whom 
also  I  will  not  name,  we  may  return  to  a  time  of  prosperity,  to  a  period  of 
surpluses,  and  my  hope  and  belief  is  that  these  surpluses  may  be  used  in 
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order  to  stimulate  the  provision  of  those  old-age  pensions,  which  will  do 
more,  I  believe,  than  anything  else  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  working 
classes." — (Birmingham^  December  ^th^  1^94*) 

Well,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  that  time  was  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  and  he  has  been  replaced  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  who  has  had  the  predicted  surpluses,  not  a  penny  piece, 
however,  of  which  has  gone  for  Old-Age  Pensions  or  for  anything 
like  it.  Whether  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  is  ever  likely  to  do 
anything  in  the  matter  may  be  judged  from  what  he  said  when  he 
introduced  his  Budget  in  1899  : — 

**  I  daresay  I  am  old-fashioned  in  my  ideas,  but  I  look  with  alarm  on 
the  tendency  of  the  present  day,  quite  irrespective  of  political  opinion — a 
tendency  which  is,  perhaps,  more  rife  on  this  side  of  the  House  than  on 
that — to  look  to  the  Exchequer  and  the  central  Government  for  superin- 
tendence, for  assistance,  for  inspection,  and  for  control  in  all  kinds  of 
departments  of  life,  and  in  all  kinds  of  relations  between  individuals,  in 
which  in  old  days  the  Government  of  the  country  was  never  deemed 
capable  of  acting  at  all." — (House  of  Commons ^  April  i^th^  1899.) 

Mr.  Lionel  Holland  {late  Tory  M.P.  for  Bow 
and   Bromley)    on   the   Tory  Old  Age 

Pensions  Promise. 

**  Before  incorporating  *  old-age  pensions'  in  the  programme  upon 
which  they  appealed  to  the  constituencies  at  the  last  General  Election,  the 
Cabinet  had  ample  opportunity  to  measure  the  force  of  the  arguments 
which  can  be  used  against  contributor}^  schemes.  These  were  insisted 
upon  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  which  was  pub- 
lished early  in  the  year  1895  ;  they  are  merely  echoed  by  the  committee 
on  old-age  pensions.  The  Cabinet  must  either  have  deemed  those  ob- 
jections not  insuperable,  or  have  been  convinced  that  an  acceptable 
measure  could  be  constructed  upon  non-contributory  lines.  In  either  case 
the  Blue-book  now  issued  supplies  Ministers  with  no  motive  nor  excuse 
for  escaping  their  obligation  to  recommend  legislation  to  Parliament,  for 
it  advances  no  new  objection  to  contributory  schemes,  and  non-contribu- 
tory schemes  the  Committee  held  itself  to  be  without  authority  to 
examine. 

'*  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  some  of  those  who  placed  reliance  not  only  in 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Government  but  in  their  ability  to  solve  this 
problem  will  be  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  temporary  discouragement  when 
they  regard  the  futility  of  the  first  step  towards  its  solution  which  the 
Ministry  were  induced  to  take.  It  remains  for  the  Cabinet  to  show  that 
they  are  not  content  to  falsify  the  expectations  they  aroused  at  the  General 
Election,  that  they  realise  that  the  occasion  for  trifling  with  this  question 
has  gone  by,  and  possess  not  only  the  *  heart  to  resolve  '  but  a  *  head  to 
contrive  and  a  hand  to  execute.'" 

Letter  in  the  Times,  dated  from  House  of  Commons^  July  Sth^  1 898. 

Mr.  Balfour  on  Old  Age  Pensions. 

**  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  do  not  consider  ourselves 
bound  to  wait  necessarily  for  the  report  of  this  committee  before  bringing 
forward  a  scheme.  We  do  not  think  that  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
appointing  a  committee.     We  hope  that  the  general  lines  of  such  a  scheme 
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may  be  indicated  within  a  period  which  will  enable  us  to  have  the  full 
advantage  of  the  weight  of  the  advice  of  the  committee  before  we  present 
any  plan  of  our  own.  But  even  before  that  period  arrives  it  is  quite  clear 
that  we  mav  derive  great  advantage  from  the  labours  of  the  committee 
even  thougn  they  have  not  completed  their  report,  and  we  should  not 
consider  ourselves  prohibited,  if  other  circumstances  appeared  favourable, 
from  bringing  forward  our  own  scheme  because  the  labours  of  the 
committee  had  not  reached  their  full  termination.  We  do  not  appoint  this 
committee  to  shift  responsibility  on  to  other  shoulders  that  belongs  to  us, 
nor  to  delay  legislation  on  the  subject ;  but  we  say  that,  inasmuch  as  two 
inquiries  already  held  have  proved  barren,  so  far  as  schemes  are  concerned, 
inasmuch  as  that  committee  and  that  commission,  though  they  have 
collected  a  masis  of  valuable  materials,  have  made  no  concrete  proposal,  it 
is  wise  and  prudent  to,  appoint  a  committee  to  undertake  the  task  at  the 
point  at  which  those  two  bodies  left  it." — (House  of  Commons ^  April 
24/A,  1899.) 

The    **  Morning   Post''    on   Mr.   Chamberlain 

and  Old  Age  Pensions. 

From  the  Moming  Post,  April  25th,  i8gg, 

*  *  By  passing  Sir  William  Walrond's  motion  for  a  fresh  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Question,  Ministers  have  merely 
fulfilled  a  promise  given  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  more  than  a  month  ago, 
The  new  committee  is  to  consist  of  no  less  than  seventeen  members,  a 
fact  of  itself  sufficient  to  guarantee  disagreement.  It  is  apparently  to  go 
over  all  the  ground  which  has  been  traversed  by  Commission  or  Com-» 
mittee  during  the  last  six  years.  Those  who  have  regretfully  watched 
the  plough  passing  over  the  sands  in  one  direction  will  therefore  now 
have  the  privilege  of  observing  its  course  as  it  traverses  them  in  the  other. 
Ministers  appear  to  be  actuated  by  an  unpleasant  fear  of  certain  proposals 
or  promises — whichever  they  like  to  call  them — made  on  this  matter  at 
the  last  General  Election.  As  for  the  difference  between  a  proposal  and  a 
promise f  which  Mr,  Chamberlain  explained  with  laborious  superfluity  last 
nighty  we  are  not  anxious  to  discuss  it.  A  proposal  on  such  a  matter^  put 
before  ignorant  men  so  thai  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  looks  to  them  like  a  promise  ^ 
is  Tvorse  than  a  promise  direct.  A  bone  dangled  over  a  dog's  nose  will  make 
htm  more  excited  than  a  piece  of  meat  thrown  to  him  once  for  all ;  and  Mr^ 
Chamberlain  probably  knows  this  as  well  as  most  people, '*'* 

(The  italics  are  our  own*) 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  COMPENSATION   ACT. 


♦'•■♦ 


I.— THE  TORY  PROMISE. 


*'  I  beg  the  House  to  consider  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  deal  with 
this  subject  in  a  partial  way,  and  w^hether  it  would  not  be  possible 
once  and  for  all  to  settle  the  right  oi every  workman  to  compensation." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

(Debate  on  Mr.  Asquith's  Bill),  February  20M,  1893. 


'  *  We  believe  that  every  man  who  in  the  course  of  his  employment 
meets  with  an  accident  is  unfortunate,  is  deserving  of  consideration,  and 
ought  to  be  compensated,  and  we  want  to  secure  that — FOR  EVERY 
MAN  FOR  EVERY  ACCIDENT." 

Mr.  duunberlain  at  Birmingham,  May  3/vf,  1894. 


**  My  conviction  has  deepened  that  no  greater  boon  can  be  given  to  the 
working  people  of  this  country  than  to  secure  to  them  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  certainty,  without  the  risk  of  litigation,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  they 
suffer  from  accidents  or  injuries  received  in  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment, th^y  themselves,  and  their  families,  shall  be  fairly  provided  for." 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  *' Social  Programme"  Speech, 
Birmingham,  October  nth,  1894. 


*  V.  Employer's  Liability,  with  universal  compensation  for  all  accidents. ' 

Mr.  Balfour's  East  Manchester  Election  Card, 
General  Election,  1895. 


**  I  hope  and  believe  that  we  may  establish  the  principle  that  the  cost 
of  providing  for  those  persons  who,  by  no  fault  of  their  own  but  by  mis- 
fortune, suffer  injury  to  life  or  to  limb  in  the  course  of  their  ordinary 
employment,  may  be  made  a  cost  upon  the  industry  in  which  the  injury 
takes  place,  and,  therefore,  be  paid  for  by- the  public  in  the  cost  of  the 
goods.  In  that  way  we  may  secure,  not  as  a  matter  of  chance  or  litiga- 
tion, but  as  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty  and  of  statutory  right,  that 
everybody  who  suffers  in  this  way,  and  who  is  undoubtedly  an  object  for 
our  sympathy  and  consideration,  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  it  is 
possible  to  give  him  at  present." 

BIr.  Ghamberlaixi  in  North  Lambeth, 
General  Election,  1895  (J^y  6^^)* 
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"While  he  {Mr,  Asquith)  will  deal  with  this  subiect  incompletely, 
inefficiently,  I  propose  to  deal  with  it  once  and  for  all,  and  completely.  I 
propose  to  say  that  every  workman  who  is  injured,  without  fault  of  his 
own,  shall  be  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  reasonable  compensation — 
to  such  solace  in  his  misfortune  as  pecuniary  assistance  can  give  ;  and  I 
propose,  not  to  make  that  a  question  of  litigation,  not  to  send  him  into 
the  courts  to  get  it,  but  to  make  it  a  matter  of  statute,  about  which  there 
can  be  no  possible  uncertainty." 

Mr.  Gliamberlain  at  West  Birmingham, 
General  Election^  1895  {July  loth). 


"A  measure  for  ensuring  compensation  to  the  employed  in  all  cases  of 
accident  is  an  urgent  necessity." 

Mr.  Bitchie,  1895  Election  Address  at  Croydon. 


"  We  know  that  it  {the  Unionist  Govemmeni)  means  compensation  to 
workmen  for  all  accidents  in  their  employment ;  thus  doing  away  with 
much  costly  and  embittering  legislation." 

Mr.  A.  Cameron  Corbett  (Liberal  Unionist,  M.P.),  1895  Election 

Address  at  Tradeston  (Glasgow). 


"The  Unionist  Leaders  have  announced  their  intention  of  devoting 
the  time  of  Parliament  to  measures  which  include  compensation  for 
injuries  in  all  employments." 

Earl  of  Dalkeitll  (Tory  M.P.),  1895  Election 
Address  at  Roxburgh. 


II.— WHAT  THE  TORIES   HAVE   DONE. 


It  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  above  extracts  that  the  Tory 
promise  was  to  provide  compensation  to  jill  workmen  for  all 
accidents  ;  nothing  could  be  more  explicit  tnan  the  declaration  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  declared  by  Lord  Salisbury  himself  to  be  the 
*'  spokesman  "  of  the  Unionist  party  on  this  subject.  But  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  passed  in  the  Session  of  1897  only 
provides  compensation  for  some  accidents  to  some  workmen.  It 
left  the  law  of  Employers'  Liability  where  it  found  it.  What  was 
done  was  that  in  the  case  of  the  included  employments,  the 
worker  was  given  (i)  an  alternative  right  to  compensation  in  case 
of  an  accident  for  which  already  he  has  a  right  under  the  existing 
law,  and  (2)  a  new  right  to  compensation  in  the  case  of  accidents 
not  covered  by  the  existing  law.  The  worker  in  the  excluded 
employment  was  left  exactly  where  he  was  before.  Whatever  else 
was  meritorious  in  the  Government  proposals  it  Js  impossible  to 
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defend  (i)  the  failure  to  cure  the  admitted  defects  of  the  law  which 
the  Act  did  nothing  to  repeal ;  and  (2)  the.  exclusion  of  probably  a 
majority  of  the  workers  from  the  scope  of  the  Act. 

Whilst  Liberals  heartily  welcomed  the  Bill  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
just  recognition  of  the  claim  of  the  workman  to  be  compensated  in 
case  of  injury,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
always  admitted  that  the  two  questions  of  (i)  preventing  accidents, 
and  (2)  compensation  for  accidents  are  **  absolutely  distinct."  It 
is  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  how  this  Compensation  Act  can  do 
anything  more  than  help  the  worker  after  the  accident  has 
occurred.  This  is  no  unworthy  object — far  from  it — but  it  is 
prevention  upon  the  primary  importance  of  which  the  workers, 
through  their  representatives  and  Trade  Unions,  have  always 
insisted ;  as  a  fact,  all  the  available  returns  go  to  show  that 
accidents  are  on  the  increase  rather  than  the  decrease.  In  the 
next  place,  despite  all  the  efforts  made  on  the  Liberal  side  to 
strengthen  the  measure  in  its  passage  through  Parliament,  it 
remains  partial  and  incomplete.  For  this  no  satisfactory  reasons 
were  urged.  The  Tory  pledge  through  their  ** spokesman"  was 
compensation  to  ** every  workman"  for  ** every  accident,"  and  seven 
years  ago  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  it  was  not  **  worth  while  "  to 
have  a  **  partial  "  settlement.  No  ;  **  once  and  for  all  "  he  asked 
the  House  to  settle  "the  right  of  every  workman  to  compensa- 
tion." Yet  large  classes  of  workers — agricultural  labourers  and 
seamen  are  instances — were  excluded  and  left  to  the  mercies  of 
the  old  unreformed  law.  As  to  "  contracting-out,"  the  Government 
claimed  that  the  effect  of  the  Act  was  to  make  it  impossible  for  an 
employer  to  save  a  single  penny  by  any  private  scheme.  This  is 
impudently  claimed  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  Dudley  Amend- 
ment to  Mr.  Asquith's  Bill  in  1894.  Nothing  could  be  more 
untrue.  **  Contracting-out "  of  the  Dudley  type  was  good  enough 
to  wreck  Mr.  Asquith*s  Bill  with,  but  Ministers  did  not  dare  to 
apply  it  to  their  own  Bill.  In  1894  the  Tory  party  insisted  upon 
destroying  Mr.  Asquith*s  Bill,  because  they  said  it  would  kill  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  Insurance  Fund.  But  that  is 
precisely  what  the  Compensation  Act  has  done.  The  truth  is  that 
the  contracting-out  wnich  pins  the  employer  down  to  an  equivalent 
financial  liability  (which  was  the  Government  description  of  their 
**  contracting-out "  claims  in  1897)  has  no  sort  of  relation  or 
likeness  to  contracting-out  of  the  Dudley  pattern.  The  analogy 
was  used  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  credit  for  a  sham  consistency. 
Nothing  could  well  be  more  complete  than  the  Tory  swing  round 
on  this  question  of  ** contracting-out."  In  1894  it  meant  ** freedom 
of  contract,"  and  a  free  hand  for  employers  and  employed  to  come 
to  terms  outside  the  law,  subject  to  certain  conditions.  In  1897  it 
merely  meant  (according  to  the  Government  themselves)  the 
substitution  for  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  an  insurance  scheme, 
to  which  the  employer  must  pay  at  least  as  much  as  he  would  have 
to  under  the  Act. 
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THE  COMPENSATION  ACT  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

The  Act  was  read  a  second  time  on  May  i8th,  1897,  without  a 
division,  and  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  August  6th,  1897.  It  was 
**  amended  "  by  the  Lords  in  several  particulars,  in  every  case  the 
Lords*  amendments  being  accepted  by  the  Government.  We  give 
a  brief  account  of  the  more  important  divisions  on  the  Bill  ;  in 
every  case  the  Government  tellers  told  with  the  majority  : — 

Compensation  for  Injuries  to  Heaitb. 

24th  May,  i^PT' — Mr.  Tennant's  Instruction  on  going  into 
Committee,  making  it  possible  for  the  Bill  to  give  Compensation 
to  Workmen  for  injuries  to  health  arising  out  of,  and  in  course  of, 
their  employment.  For,  145  ;  Against,  235  ;  the  majority  thus 
voting  against  permittmg  the  discussion  of  amendments  designed 
to  include  within  the  Bill  injuries  to  health. 

Inclusion  of  All  Trades, 

24th  May,  i8gy, — Mr.  Nussey's  amendment  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  to  all  classes  of  trades  and  employments. 
For,  157  ;  Against,  235  ;  the  majority  thus  voting  against  a  Bill 
applying  to  **  every  workman." 

No    **  Contracting'Out.'* 

2'jih  May,  i8gy, — Mr.  Ascroft's  amendment  making  null  and 
void  any  agreement  between  employer  and  employed,  for  the 
purpose  of  contracting  themselves  out  of  the  provisions  of  the 
BilL  For,  99;  Against,  172;  the  wfl/br/^  thus  voting  for  **Con- 
tracting-out. " 

Making  the    ''  Contracting' out "    Schemes   more    beneficial 

to  the   Workman. 

2'iih  May,  i8gy, — Mr.  Perks*s  amendment  to  prevent  the 
employer  contracting-out  of  the  Act,  unless  the  scheme  which  the 
employer  proposes  to  substitute  for  the  provisions  of  the  Act  is 
more  beneficial  to  the  workman  than  the  Act  itself.  For,  66 ; 
Against,  140  ;  the  majority  thus  voting  against  a  proposal  to  make 
it  clear,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  workman  should  not  be  in  a  worse 
financial  position  as  the  result  of  having  **  contracted  out." 

Common  Employment. 

27M  May^  i8gy. — Mr.  McKenna's  amendment  making  the 
employer  as  liable  for  injury  caused  to  a  workman  through  the 
wilful  or  wrongful  act  of  any  fellow-workman,  as  would  be  the 
case  had  the  injured  workman  not  been  a  servant  of  the  common 
employer.  For,  95  ;  Against,  167  ;  the  majority  thus  voting  for 
the  retention  of  the  doctrine  of  **  common  employment." 
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Inclusion  of  Agricultural  Labourers, 

jist  May^  iSp^.-^Mr.  Goulding*s  amendment  to  include  Agri- 
culture within  the  scope  of  the  Bill.  For,  125  ;  Against,  176  ; 
the  majority  thus  voting  for  excluding  agricultural  labourers  from 
the  Act. 

8th  July,  iSg'j, — Mr.  H.  S.  Foster's  motion  to  include  agri- 
cultural labourers.     For,  92  ;  Against,  143. 

Inclusion  of  Seamen. 

jist  May,  iSg"/, — Sir  Francis  Evans's  amendment  to  extend 
the  Bill  to  seamen.  For,  119;  Against,  211  ;  the  majority  thus 
voting  against  giving  seamen  the  benefits  of  the  Act. 

Inclusion  of  Workshops. 

ist  June,  iSg^. — Mr.  Tennant's  amendment  to  include  all 
workshops  within  the  scope  of  the  Bill.  For,  117  ;  Against,  193  ; 
the  majority  thus  voting  against  a  proposal  to  include  all  those 
employed  in  workshops  within  the  scope  of  the  Act. 

Limiting  the  Height  of  Buildings  to  which  the  Act  should 
apply. 

ist  June,  iSg'j. — Mr.  S.  Woods's  amendment  that  the  Act 
should  apply  to  employment  on,  in,  or  about  any  building  without 
any  limitation  of  the  height  to  30  feet  as  proposed  by  Sir  Matthew 
White  Ridley.  For,  122  ;  Against,  221  ;  the  majority  thus  voting 
for  excluding  workmen  engaged  in  buildings  less  than  30  feet  in 
height. 

8th  July,  i8g'/, — Mr.  Robinson  Souttar's  amendment  to  the 
same  effect.     For,  113;  Against,  177. 

Unloading  Ships  into  Lighters. 

ist  June,  i8gy, — Mr.  Pickersgill's  amendment  to  include  the 
dangerous  process  of  unloading  from  a  ship  into  a  lighter.  For, 
115;  Against,  219  ;  the  majority  thus  voting  to  exclude  a  class 
of  workmen  engaged  in  a  most  dangerous  employment. 

Compensation  in  a  Lump  Sum. 

jrdjune,  i8g^. — Mr.  Chamberlain's  amendment  proposing  that 
after  payments  have  been  made  to  an  injured  workman  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  all  future  liability  for  this  particular  accident  may, 
if  desired,  be  redeemed  by  payment  of  a  lump  sum,  not  exceeding 
312  times  the  amount  of  weekly  compensation.  Against,  80  ;  For, 
174  ;  the  majority  thus  voting  for  a  proposal  which  restricts  the 
sum  payable  to  a  workman  in  the  case  of  permanent  injury. 
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Compensation   when  the  Injury  arises  through  the  fauit  of 
the  Worlcman. 

6th  July y  i8gy. — Mr.  David  Thomas's  motion  to  omit  the  Sub- 
section disallowing  compensation  where  the  accident  is  solely 
attributable  to  the  serious  and  wilful  misconduct  of  the  workman. 
For,  121  ;  Against,  203  ;  the  majority  thus  voting  against  a  pro- 
posal to  omit  words  which  in  practice  have  the  effect  of  letting  in 
the  exploded  doctrine  of  *  *  contributory  negligence. " 

Priority  for  Compensation  in  Case  of  Banicruptcy. 

8th  July y  i8g'^, — Mr.  Billson's  amendment  that  compensation 
payable  under  the  Act  should  have  priority  over  ordinary  debts  in 
case  of  bankruptcy.  For,  136;  Against,  214;  the  majority  thns 
voting  against  a  proposal  that  the  workman  should  have  priority 
of  claim  for  compensation  in  the  event  of  his  employer  becoming 
bankrupt. 

*'  Contracting  Out.** 

joth  July,  18^^. — Sir  M.  White  Ridley's  motion  in  favour  of 
agreeing  with  the  Lords'  proposal  to  strike  out  the  Sub-section 
which  provides  that,  if  the  funds  of  any  contracting-out  scheme 
were  insufficient  to  provide  the  compensation,  the  employer  shall 
be  liable  to  make  good  the  amount  of  compensation  which  would 
be  payable  under  this  Act.  Against,  68;  For,  117;  the  majority 
thus  voting  for  a  proposal  which  took  away  from  the  workman 
the  certainty  of  getting  in  any  event  his  full  compensation. 

THE   EXCLUDED  WORKERS.— THE 
AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Act  applies  only  to  certain  selected  trades. 
The  workers  excluded  from  its  scope  include  : — 

1.  All  merchant  seamen  ; 

2.  All  agricultural  labourers  ; 

3.  Many  persons  engaged  in  building  operations  ; 

4.  All  domestic  servants  ; 

5.  All  persons  working  in  workshops. 

A  Liberal  proposal  (Mr.   Nussey's — see  above)  to  make  the  Act 
apply  to  all  workers  was  rejected  by  the  Government  and  lost. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  case  of  the  excluded  workers  is 
that  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  In  the  Session  of  1900  the 
Government  has  assented  to  a  private  member's  Bill  including  the 
agricultural  labourer.  This  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  edition 
of  the  Handbook,  In  answer  to  the  amendment  to  include  him, 
moved  in  1897  by  Mr.  Goulding  (a  Tory  Wiltshire  member),  all 
the  Government  could  say  was  that  they  could  not  **  overload  "  the 
Bill,  and  that  agriculture  was  not  a  **  dangerous  "  industry.     But 
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this  is  an  argument  which  cuts  both  ways,  for  if  there  are  few 
accidents  there  would  be  few  cases  for  compensation.  The  point 
is  that  when  the  accident  does  happen  an  agricultural  labourer  (or 
his  dependant)  is  as  much  entitled  to  relief  as  the  miner  or 
engineer.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  defence  of  the  Bill,  had  com- 
pletely to  throw  away  logic.  Here  are  two  parallel  extracts — (i) 
from  an  attack  on  Mr.  Asquith's  Bill  in  1893,  (2)  from  a  defence  of 
the  Compensation  Act,  both  from  House  of  Commons  speeches  : — 

February  20th,  1893.  May  31^^,  1897. 


"The    Bill    shows    a   want  of 
logical  principle." 


**  Logic  we  have  long  ago  given 
up  in  connection  with  this  Bill. 
Indeed,  I  do  think  that  it  is  the 
great  advantage  of  English  legis- 
lation that  it  does  not  pretend  to  be 
logical." 

Mr.  Jeffreys,  one  of  the  Tory  members  for  Hampshire,  gave  a 
really  remarkable  reason  for  excluding  the  agricultural  labourer  :— 

**  There  was  no  compensation  paid  under  the  present  law  to  agricul- 
tural labourers  who  were  injured,  but  his  experience  of  the  country  was 
that,  when  a  labourer  did  meet  with  an  accident,  the  landowners  invaria- 
bly made  a  subscription  for  him,  and  he  got  quite  as  much  money  in  that 
way  as  he  would  by  compensation." — (House  of  Commons ,  May  ^ist,  1897.) 

When  the  Act  was  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Londonderry 
very  pertinently  asked  the  Government  to  state  upon  what  principle 
or  lack  of  principle  the  Bill  was  drawn  up  so  far  as  its  inclusions 
and  exclusions  are  concerned  : — 

"The  Bill  threatened  capital  and  industries  and  the  employment  of 
many  thousands  of  men  dependent  upon  those  industries.  It  was  a  strong 
order  for  the  Government  to  force  that  Bill  on  them  as  it  came  up  from 
another  place.  Why  were  certain  industries  selected  to  be  experimented 
upon  ?  Why  were  not  all  industries  brought  under  the  so-called  benefits 
of  the  Bill  ?  It  was  a  mere  question  of  time,  he  warned  noble  lords, 
until  the  Bill  was  extended  so  as  to  include  agriculture." — (House  of  Lords  y 
July  2otky  1897.) 

Now  what  was  Lord  Salisbury's  answer  to  this  ?  Here  it  is  (the 
Ten  Hours  Bill,  it  should  be  remembered,  applied  to  women  and 
children  only)  : — 

"All  the  fears  which  the  noble  lord  has  expressed  so  freely  that  the 
principles  we  have  adopted  would  be  like  a  voracious  monster  going 
through  the  country  swallowing  up  every  class  and  subduing  everj^thing 
under  its  rule,  might  have  been  equally  urged  against  the  Ten  Hours 
Bill.  It  might  have  been  argued,  *  If  you  introduce  this  for  any  workmen 
why  not  apply  it  to  all  ?  If, you  introduce  it  for  women  it  will  have  to  be 
applied  to  men  ;  you  will  not  stop  until  you  have  placed  every  servant  in 
the  country  under  the  protection  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Rule.'  But  these 
things  have  not  happened.  What  we  have  to  consider  is  whether  the 
advantages  we  obtain  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  /  do  not  think  that 
we  should  distrust  ourselves y  and  imagine  that  we  cannot  give  proper  re- 
straint and  proportions  to  the  principle  that  we  are  accepting-, " — (House  oj 
Lordsy  July  20m  y  1897.) 
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Lord  Londonderry  says  **  It  will  be  the  turn  of  agriculture  next " 
to  which  Lord  Salisbury  says  "We'll  take  good  care  that  that 
shall  not  happen."  In  fact  the  Prime  Minister  positively  hails  this 
Bill  as  another  relief  to  agriculture.  Lord  Salisbury,  it  would 
appear,  is  going  to  be  wrong ;  for  his  Government  has  now 
accepted  a  Bill  to  include  the  agricultural  labourer.  It  is  a  pity 
that,  since  Lord  Londonderry  is  now  muzzled  by  office,  we  shall 
not  have  his  comments  on  his  own  skill  and  success  as  a  prophet. 

TORY    MISSTATEMENTS   ABOUT   THE   ACT. 

(i)  The  Scope  of  the  Act — It  is  constantly  being  said  by  Tories, 
on  the  strength  of  a  statement  made  in  a  Tory  leaflet : — 

"That  whereas  Mr.  Asquith's  Bill  would  have  covered  only  some  ten 
cases  out  of  100  injuries,  the  Compensation  Act  covers  about  eighty  cases 
in  every  100  of  persons  injured  bv  accident." 

The  claim  here  advanced  is  that  the  Compensation  Act  covers  eight 
times  as  much  ground  as  Mr.  Asquith's  Employers*  Liability  Bill. 

This  is  absolutely  untrue.  What  are  the  facts  ?  First  of  all, 
as  to  the  Compensation  Act,  alleged  to  cover  eighty  accidents 
out  of  every  hundred.  Now  Mr.  Chamberlain,  speaking  to  a 
deputation  of  colliery  owners,  said  : — 

**  As  it  was  now  under  the  Bill,  whether  the  accident  lasted  two  weeks 
or  one  year,  the  first  two  weeks  would  in  no  case  be  paid  for,  and  ^he 
result  of  that  was  to  exclude  altogether  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
of  the  accidents  that  took  place,  and  to  exclude  two  weeks'  compensation 
from  all  the  rest.  As  the  average  of  incapacity  was  very  small,  in  a  vast 
majority  of  cases  those  two  weeks  cut  off  had  practically  reduced  the 
amount  of  compensation  by  30  per  cent.  That  was  a  very  large  reduction. " 
— {July  ind^  1897.) 

That  is  to  say  the  two-weeks  clause  excludes  25  per  cent,  of  the 
accidents.  This  is  a  minimum  estimate,  and  taking  into  account 
the  other  excluded  cases  we  may  fairly  say  that  30  per  cent,  would 
be  a  low  estimate  for  the  excluded  accidents.  So  we  get  to  this, 
that  the  Act  includes,  not  eighty  accidents  (the  Tory  figure)  out  of 
every  hundred,  but  only  seventy. 

So  much  for  the  Compensation  Act.  Now  as  to  Mr.  Asquith's 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  which  Tories  say  covered  only  ten 
accidents  out  of  every  hundred.  Here,  again,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
can  be  called  as  a  witness  : — 

**  The  present  law  provides  for  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  accidents 
which  take  place.  The  new  law  proposes  to  provide  for  one-third  of  the 
total — 33  per  cent. — and  thus  you  have  53  per  cent,  provided  for,  and 
47  per  cent,  entirely  left  without  any  provision  whatever." — (House  of 
Commons y  Febfuaty  2othy  1893.) 

That  is  to  say,  with  Mr.  Asquith's  Bill  law,  fifty-three  accidents 
(not  ten,  the  Tory  figure)  out  of  every  hundred  would  have  been 
covered,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  estimate. 
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Nor  is  this  all.  The  Compensation  Act  applies  only  to  six 
million  workers  in  the  more  dangerous  trades.  Mr.  Asquith*s  Bill 
would  have  applied  to  twice  that  number.  Taking  this  into 
account  the  Compensation  Act  does  not  cover  eight  times  the 
ground  of  Mr.  Asquith's  Bill,  but  at  most  only  covers  as  much. 

(2)  The  passing  of  the  Act  in  the  House  of  Commons, — Another 
Tory  allegation  is  that  the  Liberal  party  did  "all  they  could  to 
oppose  and  defeat "  the  Compensation  Act — these  are  Sir  Edward 
Clarke's  words  at  Plymouth  on  October  5th,  1897.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain has  said  very  much  the  same  thing  in  a  letter : — 

**The  reason  why  some  members  of  the  Opposition  professed  such 
anxiety  to  extend  the  Act  to  the  agricultural  labourers  and  some  other 
trades  which  had  been  omitted  by  the  Government  lies  in  their  insidious 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  measure  and  their  scarcely  concealed 
desire  to  prevent  its  passage  into  law." 

What  are  the  facts?  There  was  no  division  on  the  first 
reading,  second  reading,  or  third  reading.  In  Committee  the 
Liberal  party  did  all  they  could  to  extend  and  improve  the  Bill. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  quotes  the  case  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  and 
says  that  the  effort  to  include  them  was  an  attempt  to  wreck  the 
Bill  by  **  members  of  the  Opposition."  But  the  amendment  to 
include  the  agricultural  labourers  (although  mainly  supported  by- 
Liberals)  was  moved  in  Committee  stage  by  Mr.  Goulding  and  on 
Report  by  Mr.  Harry  Foster,  neither  of  them  **  members  of  the 
Opposition,"  but  strong  Tories  belonging  to  the  party  of  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  "spokesman."     (See  above.) 

The  following  parallel,  too,  is  on  this  point  instructive  : — 


Mr.  Chamberlain. 
(Committee  Stage ^  June  ^rd,  1897) 

**  I  do  not  accuse  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  of  acting  as  an 
opposition  as  a  whole — that  is  to 
say,  as  being  opposed  to  this  Bill — 
although  certainly  their  welcome 
on  its  first  introduction  was  any- 
thing but  encouraging. " 


Sir  M.  White  Ridley. 

(On  the  First  Readings  May  i^rdy 
1897.) 

*  *  I  have  only,  I  am  sure,  to  ex- 
press on  my  own  behalf,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  impartial,  and  I 
might  say  friendly ^  spirit  in  which 
our  proposals,  startling  and  novel 
as  they  are,  have  been  received.  ' 

(3)  Easy  Insurance  Act  or  Accident  Prevention  Act? — Credit  is 
often  claimed  for  the  Compensation  Act  because  it  is  so  easy, 
cheap,  and  convenient  for  an  employer  to  insure  out  of  it.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Balfour  has  said  : — 

*'One  more  advantage  it  has  to  the  employers,  of  which,  I  think, 
perhaps,  sufiicient  account  has  not  been  taken.  Under  what  I  have 
described  as  the  rival  scheme,  compensation  was  an  absolutely  uncertain 
quantity,  dependent  upon  an  accident  of  a  particular  jury  or  a  particular 
tribunal.  It  was  therefore  extremely  difficult  and  extremely  costly  to 
insure.  We  have  devised  a  plan  by  which  the  maximum  liability  is  clearly 
defined.     Therefore  an  employer  will  find  it  easy  to  insure  against  it,  and 
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will  know  exactly  where  he  stands  in  connection  with  the  liabilities 
incidental  to  his  business  ;  and  that,  though  I  do  not  put  it  on  a  par  with 
the  moral  advantage  which  I  have  just  described,  is  a  technical  and  a 
financial  advantage  which,  I  think,  it  is  very  easy  indeed  to  underrate." — 
(Manchester^  January  loth,  1898.) 

But  Lord  Salisbury — who  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  July  30th, 
1897,  that  the  ** great  attraction"  of  the  Compensation  Act  was  that 
it  was  **a  great  machinery  for  the  saving  of  life" — said  when 
discussing  Mr.  Asquith*s  Bill : — 

**  When  it  is  said  that  the  existence  of  the  Act  will  be  a  great  induce- 
ment to  employers  to  prevent  accidents,  I  think  those  who  say  so  have 
forgotten  how  easy  it  is  for  employers  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
pecuniary  results  of  their  accidents  by  insurance." — {LondoUy  November 
2A^h,  1893.) 

Lord  Salisbury  in  1893  said  that  if  you  could  insure  against 
accidents,  you  did  nothing  to  prevent  them.  Mr.  Balfour  in  1898 
claiiTis  credit  for  his  Easy  Insurance  Act,  forgetful,  apparently,  of 
the  fact  that  Lord  Salisbury  claims  credit  for  it  as  an  Accident 
Prevention  Act.  In  his  **  Social  Programme"  speech,  too,  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  whole  contention  was  that  (a)  the  prevention  of  and 
{V)  the  compensation  for  accidents  are  two  things  **  absolutely 
distinct." 


III.— POINTS    AND    FIGURES. 


Promise  v.  Performance. 

*  *  He  had  realised  that  evening^  how  interesting  it  was  to  contrast  the 
boldness  of  politicians  in  Opposition  with  their  timidity  when  iheyfouttd 
thetfiselves  in  power. ^^^-^Ir.  Bucknill,  M.P.  (now  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill) 
(C),  in  Debate  on  Compensation  Act,  in  House  of  Commons,  on  May 
3rd,  1897. 

Inclusions  and  Exclusions. 

The  figures  for  included  and  excluded  workers  in  the  Compen- 
sation Act  are — 

Included.  I  Excluded. 

3,600,000  workers  in  factories,  docks  \  1,700,000  agriculturists. 

and  wharves.  192,000  seamen  and  fishermen. 

730,000  miners.  1  2,300,000  domestic  servants. 


465,000  railway  men. 
104,000  quarrymen. 
700,000  builders  and  bricklayers. 
800,000  navvies   and   general   la- 
bourers. 


6,399,000 


2,000,000  workers  in  workshops. 
500,000  shop  assistants. 
600,000  workers  in  transport. 


7,292,000 


In  addition  to  this  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  included 
trades,  there  are  further  limitations.  For  instance,  the  building 
must  be  over  30  ft.  in  height — the  worker  must  not  be  a  **  casual  " 
labourer,  but  in  regular  employment — and  so  on. 
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County  Court  Judges  on  the  Act. 

From  the  Leeds  Mercury,  February  24.thy  i8gg, 

*'  His  Honour  Judge  Waddy,  Q.C.,  had  before  him  yesterday,  at  the 
Sheffield  County-court,  three  cases  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act.  The  cases  were  of  an  exceedingly  simple  character,  and  were  chiefly 
interesting  as  showing  the  uncertainty  that  still  reigns  with  regard  to  the 
Act.  The  Judge,  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  cases,  said  he  entertained  a 
very  strong  view  indeed  that  the  Act  was  doing  damage  to  the  unfortunate 
workmen  instead  of  good.  He  asked  the  members  of  the  legal  profession 
what  their  experience  of  the  Act  was,  and  whether,  in  consequence  of  its 
restrictions,  they  were  turning  cases  away. 

**  Mr.  Muir  Wilson  replied  that  for  every  case  he  brought  into  court 
he  had  to  turn  two  away,  the  accidents  having  happened  in  an  employ- 
ment or  under  circumstances  to  which  the  Act  did  not  apply.  The 
difficulties  of  the  Act  were  :-  First,  as  to  scaffolding  ;  secondly,  as  to  the 
height  of  buildings  ;  thirdly,  as  to  a  person  being  in  or  about  a  factory  ; 
and,  fourthly,  arising  out  of,  or  in  the  course  of,  his  employment. 

**  His  Honour  said  the  new  Act  was  unfortunately  full  of  exceptions. " 

Deputy  Judge  Pitt-Lewis,  Q.C.  City  of  London  Court, 

May  25tlL,  1899. 

**The  .  .  .  (Compensation)  Act  was  an  extraordinary  tangle  of 
legislation.  It  was  like  solving  a  conundrum.  The  statute  seemed  to 
have  been  drawn  by  a  person  who  had  strayed  into  the  land  of  topsy- 
turveydom  and  there  acted  upon  his  recollection  of  the  great  composition, 
*  the  house  that  Jack  built,*  but  also  with  the  disadvantage  of  not  knowing- 
what  he  meant.  The  draftsman  had  left  the  judges  to  guess  at  what  was 
meant.  The  case  was  a  very  important  one  to  all  employers  of  labour 
and  workmen,  and  he  hoped  it  would  go  to  appeal.  Even  the  Court  of 
Appeal  hesitated  at  deciding  anything  under  the  Act,  and  there  was  no 
wonder  at  it,  for  it  was  the  most  wonderful  piece  of  legislation. which  had 
ever  been  enacted." 

Frovi  the  Times,  May  26th,  i8gg. 

The  Act  as  a  Source  of  Litigation. 

Fiom  the  Times,  May  i2thy  i8gg, 

**  The  Court  of  Appeal  is  in  difficulties,  owing  in  no  small  degree  to 
a  stream  of  appeals  arising  out  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 
The  Legislature  having  declared  that  various  things'  are  to  be  *  deemed  ' 
or  to  *  include  *  other  things  absolutely  different,  the  Court  of  Appeal  has 
been  engaged  about  one  day  a  week  in  answering  miserable  conundrums, 
alarming  in  number,  such  as  these  :  If  a  dock  is  a  factory,  what  is  a  ship? 
And  if  a  man  is  a  long  way  from  his  work,  is  he  *  in  or  about '  it  ?  " 

From  the  Times,  July  ^^M,  i8g(), 

**  The  multitude  of  appeals  arising  out  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  is  becoming  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  .  .  .  Two  indirect 
effects  of  the  Statute  are  becoming  clear.  The  machinery  which  it  sets 
up  is  complicated.  .  .  .  The  Act  means,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  practice 
the  punishment  of  old  age  and  middle  age  also.  It  involves  the  cashiering 
of  not  a  few  persons  who  would  have  kept  their  places  for  some  years. 
The  full  effect  of  the  Act  will  not  be  known  until  we  learn  not  only  the 
compensation  paid  to  sufferers,  but  the  average  age  of  workmen  employed 
in  the  occupations  to  which  the  Statute  relates  before  and  after  it  came 
into  operation. 
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From  the  Times  (arHcUy  "  Laiu  in  iSgg  ")y  December  27thy  i8gg, 

**  Of  all  sources  of  litigation,  however,  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,   1897,  ^2^  ^^  Its  barely  two  years  of  existence  been  the  most  fruitful 
in   modern  times.     It  probably  surpasses  in  this  respect  even  the  Irish 
Land  Act  of  1881.     But  under  the  latter  the  applications  were  at  least 
limited  by  the  number  of  tenants,   and  the  final  decision  endured  for 
a  term  of  years.     The  supply  of  cases,  however,  under  the  Statute  of 
1897  appears  to  be  inexhaustible.     Applications  for  what  are  pleasantly 
termed  *  arbitrations '  are  flowing  into  the  County-courts  by  hundreds, 
and  even  thousands.     Of  the  Act  itself  Mr.  Minton-Senhouse  and  Mr. 
Emery  in  their  treatise  say  it  '  is  novel  in  its  character,  revolutionary 
in   its  principles,  and  in  parts  adopts  phraseology  which  is  either  new 
tc  the  law  or  known  only  in  connection  with  other  and  totally  different 
subjects.'     Another   learned   writer,    Mr.    Beven,    in    his   work    on    the 
subject,  tells  us  *that  the  Act  and  the  procedure  under  it  are  replete 
with   technicalities  * ;    that   to   interpret  its  provisions  *  it  would  first  be 
necessary  to   ascertain   the   meaning   imposed   on   the  word  '*  factory" 
in    sundry  Acts    of   Parliament    enacted   at   irregular    intervals   during 
the   course    of   some    eighteen  years.      Then  to  solve  a  series  of  five 
classes  of  conundrums,  each  requiring  not  a  little  ingenuity  to  light  upon, 
and   very   uncommon    ingenuity    to   solve   when    found.'      Mr.    Beven 
humorously  continues  : — *  If  the  workman  were   possessed  of  abnormal 
natural  acuteness,  and  a  copy  of  the  statutes  at  large,  he  might,  aided 
by  fortune,  after  considerable  investigation,  be  able  to  offer  an  arguable 
opinion.      But  were  any  of  those  pre-requisites  wanting  his  case  would 
be  hopeless.*    Almost  as  hopeless  is  the  attempt  to  extract  any  principle 
from  some  of  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.    Painting,  we  are  told, 
is  not  *  repairing  ' ;  and  when  a  building  is  strengthened  so  as  to  make  it 
suitable  for  its  purpose  the  operation  is  neither  *  constructing  '  nor  *  re- 
pairing,' and- an  injured  workman  has  no  redress.     Not  less  bewildering 
are  the  various  definitions  given  of  *  average  weekly  earnings.'     It  is 
believed  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  called  upon  to  review  some  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  as   they  have  done  with  salutary  effect 
several  times  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880.    But  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  anything  short  of  fresh  legislation  can  bring  order  out  of  the 
existing  chaos." 

The  Act  and  ** Casual*'  Labourers. 

Does  the  Compensation  Act  apply  or  does  it  not  to  "casual  " 
labourers  ?  That  is  clearly  an  exceedingly  important  question,  for 
in  many  trades,  in  addition  to  the  regular  workmen,  there  are 
always  a  certain  number  who  are  engaged  as  **  casuals"  or  to 
work  by  the  piece.  Mr.  Sexton,  the  general  secretary  of  the 
National  Union  of  Dock  Labourers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
wrote  on  the  matter  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  — 

*'As  )'^ou  were  the  most  prominent  advocate  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  now  become  law,  and,  I  understand,  had  much  to 
do  in  the  framing  of  the  Act,  I  would  feel  extremely  obliged  if  you  would 
explain  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Act  in 
question  that  casual  labourers,  who  include  piece-workers,  and  whose 
occupations  were  admittedly  within  the  scope  of  the  Factories  Act,  are 
to  be  excluded  from  all  benefits?  I  am  prompted  to  ask  you  this 
because  of  the  point  which  is  now  being  raised  with  respect  to  members 
of  our  trade  (which   is  covered  by  the   Factories  Act),   and   which,    if 
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accepted,  will  exclude  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  the  workpeople  for  whose 
benefit  the  Act  was  intended.  The  Judges  of  the  High  Court,  in  the  case 
of  Williams  v.  Poulson,  though  they  have  not  definitely  decided  the  point, 
have  already  given  an  obiter  dictum  to  the  effect  that  men  casually 
employed,  and  not  in  the  receipt  of  weekly  wages,  are  not  within  the 
meaning.     A  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience  will  oblige." 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  reply  (dated  November  27th,   18^9),  through  a 

secretary,  was  as  follows  : — 

**I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  November  20th,  and  to  say  that  of  course  he  is  not  able 
to  give  a  legal  opinion,  but  that  when  the  Act  was  passed  he  certainly 
had  no  idea  that  piece-workers  or  casual  labourers,  if  engaged  in  bond 
fide  employment,  could  or  would  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
measure." 

There  have  already  been  cases  in  the  County-court  in  which  com- 
pensation has  been  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  workman  was 
only  a  **  casual  "  labourer  and  therefore  outside  the  Act.  If  this  be 
correct  law,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  promises  of  compensation  to  every 
workman  for  every  accident  is  further  off  realisation  than  ever. 

The  Increase  of  Accidents  Since  ttie  Act. 

The  Daily  News  has  taken  the  figures  of  accidents  from  the 
Labour  Gazette  for  each  month  since  the  Act  came  into  force,  and 
compared  them  with  those  of  the  previous  twelve  months.  The 
following  are  summaries  of  the  accidents  reported  from  all 
industries  to  which  the  Act  applies  : — 

Total  Injured. — Non-Fatal  Accidents. 

First  Year  of  Previous 

Compensation  Act.*  Year. 

Railway    i3>992  12,837 

Mines    4*582  4>4i8 

Quarries 1*729  1*256 

Factories    58,628  3^,555 

Miscellaneous  10,892  6,676 


89^823  63,742 

Or  an  increase  of  38  per  cent. 

Total  Killed. 

The  following  are  the  comparative  totals  of  fatal  accidents  : — 

Railway 522     505 

Mines 906     806 

Quarries 135     loi 

Factories   660     504 

Miscellaneous  238     203 


2,461  2,119 


Or  an  increase  of  14  per  cent. 


*  Year  ending  June  30th,  1899. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE    TEMPERANCE 
QUESTION. 


»  <•»  < 


I.— THE    TORY    PROMISE. 


**  I  am  still  inclined  to  say  that  the  nwst  urgent  social  reform  which 
can  be  submitted  to  us  is  a  reform  in  connection  with  the  promotion  of 
temperance." 

Mr.  Ghamberlain,  "Social  Progrramme"  Speech, 
Birmingham,  October  wth,  1894. 


'*  I  have  expressed  more  than  once  my  full  approval  of  the  principles 
involved  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals." 

Lord  Salisbury,  Letter  dsLtedJanuarj^  14/A,  1895. 


"We  want  to  promote  temperance  without  ruining  the  publican." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  at  North  Lambeth, 
General  Election,  1895  {/uly  gth). 


"  It  is  not  because  I  believe  nothing  can  be  done  to  make  this  state  of 
things  in  our  big  towns  better  than  it  is  ;  it  is  not  that  I  am  not  well 
aware  that  there  is  in  many  cases  a  grievous  scandal  existing  to  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  statesmen  to  devote  attention,  I  believe  that  without  doing 
injustice  to  anyone,  without  robbing  any  man  of  his  property, we  might, 
at  all  events,  reduce  very  largely  the  number  of  public  houses  where  they 
are  altogether  unnecessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  population.  I 
believe  we  might  make  more  stringent  regulations  against  drunkenness, 
and  I  believe  when  we  are  dealing  with  men  who  are  drunkards — men, 
that  is  t»  say,  who  are  possessed  by  the  disease,  for  it  is  nothing  less — 
we  should  deal  with  them  with  all  sympathy,  but  at  the  same  time  as 
we  deal  with  the  sick.  We  send  the  sick  to  a  hospital ;  we  ought  to  send 
drunkards  to  a  hospital  where  they  can  be  cured  of  their  evil  habits.  In 
these  ways,  therefore,  we  can  do  much  to  reduce  the  extent  of  this  great 
evil,  and  it  is  not  necessary  at  the  dictation  of  fanatics  and  pharisees  to 
interfere  with  the  legitimate  liberty  of  every  working  man  in  order  to 
protect  the  few  against  themselves." 

Mr.  ChaBOLberlain  at  Wednesbury, 

1895  General  Election  {July  i^th). 


"It  (the  Unionist  policy)  would  promote  temperance  without  confis- 
■cating  the  means  of  livelihood  of  a  large  class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects." 

Mr.  B.  L.  Colieil  (Tory  M.P.),  1895  General  Election 
Address  in  East  Islington. 
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**  I  am  in  favour  of  a  bolder  treatment  of  the  question  than  has   yet 
been  attempted     .     .     ." 

Mr.  G.  N.  Curzon  (now  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston),  1895 

General  Election  Address  at  Southport. 


**The  Unionist  leaders  have  announced  their  intention  of  devoting  the^ 
time  of  Parliament  to  measures  which  include  Temperance  Reform." 

Earl  of  Dalkeith  (Tory  M.P.),  1895  General  Election 

Address  in  Roxburghshire. 


"  It  is  my  hope  that  under  a  strong  Unionist  administration,  combin- 
ing both  wings  of  the  Unionist  party,  we  may  see  a  successful  attempt 
made  to  grapple  with   .  .  .  the  question  of  the  liquor  traffic." 

Viscount  Folkestone  (Tory  M.P.)  (now  Earl  of  Radnor), 

1895  General  Election  Address  in  Wilton  (Wilts). 


>»- 


**  The  Unionist  Government  have  pledged  themselves  to  promote 
useful  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Among  such  measures- 
may  be  specially  mentioned  Temperance  Reform  on  equitable  lines.  .  . 

Sir  Edwin  Duming-Lawrence  (Liberal  Unionist  M.P.),  1895  General 

Election  Address  in  Truro. 


II.— WHAT  THE  TORIES   HAVE   DONE. 


No  one  expected  this  Government  to  reintroduce  the  Local. 
Veto  Bill,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  above  that  they  did  promise 
temperance  legislation,  declared  in  1894  to  be  the  **  most  urgent" 
of  all  temperance  reforms.     Let  us  see  what  their  record  is. 

I. 
Early  in  the  history  of  the  Government  Mr.  Walter  Long  said,, 
in  a  speech  to  the  County  Brewers  : — 

**  If  legislation  dealing  with  licences  was  to  be  introduced,  those  whom, 
he  was  addressing  would  be  consulted,  and  he  was  letting  then)  into  no 
secret  when  he  told  them  that,  for  his  part,  he  hoped  the  opportunity  for 
the  consultation  would  not  arise." — {London,  November ^th,  iSg^,) 

This  clearly  indicated  that  in  Mr.  Long's  opinion,  at  all  events,  the 
ideal  liquor  policy  was  the  policy  of  doing  nothing. 

2. 

Early  in  1896  (February  7th)  an  important  deputation,  including 
eleven  Bishops,  waited  on  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour  at 
the  Foreign  Office  from  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society.  The  Bishop  of  London  introduced  the  deputation, 
and  pleaded  that  the  present  opportunity  was  a  most  suitable  one 
for  attempting  to  settle  the  Temperance  question,  since  at  this- 
particular  juncture  the  Good  Templars,  as  well  as  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  would  follow  the  lead  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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Temperance  Society.  There  was  also  a  gfentle  reminder  that  **  very 
much  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  were  supporters  of  the  present  Government.** 
Lord  Salisbury,  in' replying,  began  with  the  ominous  words,  «*  I 
shall  not  deserve  your  applause.**  He  proceeded  to  justify  this 
statement  up  to  the  hilt  by  admitting  that  he  made  **an  idol  of 
individual  liberty**  and  saying  : — 

**,...!  can  only  say,  and  it  really  seems  superfluous  to  say  it,  that 
we  deeply  respect  the  motives  and  understand  the  high  objects  which 
animate  those  who  maintain  this  movement,  but  it  it  is  a  movement  on 
which  the  deepest  feelings  are  excited  on  all  sides,  and  the  solution  of  the 
problems  which  it  raises  is  much  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  informa- 
tion at  our  command,  both  as  to  what  goes  on  in  this  country  and  as  to 
what  goes  on  in  other  countries,  is  very  limited  and  very  disputed.  For 
the  present  year^  at  all  events^  we  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  prohahihty 
that  we  shall  have  either  the  time — or  the  courage — to  address  ourselves  to 
the  more  important  at  least  of  the  questions  to  which  you  have  invited  our 
consideration  this  day.'''* — {Foreign  Office ^  February  '^thy  i8g6.) 

Put  into  other  language,  this  is  simply  saying  that  a  large 
majority  is  much  too  precious  a  thing  to  fritter  away  just  in  order 
to  redeem  your  pledges. 

3- 
The  Government  in  1896  redeemed  their  pledge  to  legislate  by 
asking  a  Commission  to  tell  them  if  there  is  any  need  for  legislation 
and,  if  so,  what  that  legislation  ought  to  be.  This  Commission 
consisted  of  twenty-four  Members,  eight  representing  Temperance, 
eight  the  **  Trade,*'  and  eight  **  neutrals.** 


In  the  Session  of  1898  the  Inebriates  Act  was  passed — a  useful 
measure,  but  only  dealing,  of  course,  with  an  infinitesimal  part 
of  the  whole  question  bound  up  in  the  Liquor  Traffic. 

5- 

In  July,  1899,  *^®  Licensing  Commission  presented  two  Reports 
— the  Majority  and  Minority  (Lord  Peel's).  These  reports  differ, 
but  contain  a  large  number  of  recommendations  in  common. 
(See  below.) 

6. 

Then  the  Home  Secretary  says  (at  a  County  Brewers*  Banquet) 
that  the  subject  is  too  difficult  and  controversial  for  a  Government 
with  only  130  majority  to  tackle,  and  that  it  will  be  **  judicious  '* 
of  them  to  **  hesitate**  : — 

**  He  would  be  a  bold  man  if  he  attempted  to  say  anything  to  them 
upon  the  results  of  the  Licensing  Commission.  It  was,  of  course,  his 
duty  to  study  their  report,  but  he  was  bound  to  say  that  it  did  not  appear 
to  him  to  be  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  immediate  legislation.  He 
would  be  a  very  adventurous  man  who,  as  a  result  of  that  commission, 
said  it  would  be  the  duty  of  any  Government  to  hurry  on  immediate  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  the  licensing  question.  No  one  would  deny  the 
substantial   fact  that  it  was  the  duty  of  any  Government  desirous   of 
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improving  the  condition  of  the  people  to  do  all  they  could  to  remedy  the 
evils  which  all  of  them  admitted  to  exist.  The  general  principles  were 
agreed  upon,  but,  with  all  the  details  upon  which  they  would  have  to 
fight  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  constituencies,  with  all  the 
most  argumentative  and  contentious  points  of  the  subject  left  undecided, 
it  seemed  to  him  it  would  be  judicious  for  the  Government  to  hesitate 
before  they  attempted  to  deal  with  the  matters  involved  in  a  hurry.  He 
should  be  the  last  to  wish  to  underrate  the  work  of  the  LicensingCommis- 
sion,  and,  if  it  came  within  the  province  of  the  present  Government  to 
deal  with  the  matter,  he  hoped  they  would  find  that,  as  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said  last  year,  it  would  be  dealt  with  in  a  judicious  and 
impartial  spirit  and  with  the  sole  view  of  doing  that  which  appeared  to 
be  necessary  without  damaging  the  legitimate  industries  and  trades  of  the 
country. — (London^  November  8th ^  i^99*) 

This  is  only  an  elaborate  way  of  saying  that  the  brewers  may 
continue  safely  to  support  the  Tory  party,  despite  the  Reports  of 
the  Licensing  Commission  appointed  by  this  Tory  Government. 
The  policy  of  ** judicious  hesitation  "  in  touching  vested  interests 
is  an  intelligible  one  for  the  Tory  party  to  adopt,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  in  this  particular  case  it  can  be  said  to  be  an  honest  one. 
Possibly  a  little  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  a  Tory  ex-M.P.,  who,  writing  in  an  East 
Anglian  paper  in  April,  1899,  said  : — 

**  It  was  said  that  the  last  General  Election  was  won  by  *  Beer  and  the 
Bible.'  In  my  humble  opinion  there  was  a  great  deal  of  beer  and 
precious  little  Bible." 

There  is  quite  sufficient  here  amply  to  explain  the  policy  of 
"judicious  hesitation." 

On  May  8th,  1900,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  brought  forward  a 
motion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  motion  affirming  the  desirability  of 
legislation  on  the  recommendations  agreed  to  by  all  the  Com- 
missioners. Lord  Salisbury's  reply  is  a  most  uncompromising 
'*  no,"  in  which  he  flouts  the  idea  that  any  particular  attention  need 
be  paid  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  and  insists  on  the 
need  of  careful  inquiry  before  any  legislation  is  introduced.  He 
pours  contempt  on  the  proposals  (i)  to  restrict  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
children  (the  public  house  apparently  only  becomes  **  contaminating  " 
when  you  are  over  sixteen),  and  (2)  to  extend  the  Welsh  Sunday 
Closing  Act  to  Monmouthshire.  Both  these  proposals  have  in  this 
Session  ( igoo)  received  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Commons,  In  fact, 
Lord  Salisbury's  speech  is  not  only  a  refusal  to  attempt  new^ 
legislation,  but  an  indictment  against  all  laws  in  regulation  of  the 
Liquor  Traffic.     For  instance  he  says  : — 

**  You  wish  to  prevent  a  certain  number  of  people  from  getting  drunk  ; 
therefore  you  are  asked  to  prevent  four,  five,  and  six  times  as  many, 
who  are  sober  consumers,  from  having  an  opportunity  of  the  free  indul- 
gence to  which  they  have  a  right." — (House  of  Lords  ^  May  ^th^  1900.) 

The  right  to  **free  indulgence"  will  not  be  forgotten.  It  shows 
that  Temperance  Reformers  have  absolutely  nothing  to  expect  from 
a  Government  of  which  the  head  is  Lord  Salisbury. 
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THE  LICENSING  COMMISSION  REPORT. 

The  Commissioners  consisted  of  three  parties — eight  members 
of  the  **  Trade,"  eight  of  the  Temperance  party,  and  eight  Inde- 
pendents, with  Lord  Peel  as  Chairman.  The  Temperance  party 
adopted  Lord  Peel's  report  in  its  entirety,  and  this  constitutes  the 
minority  report,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  volume,  and  should  be 
read  first.  The  Independents  and  the  ** Trade"  members  coalesced 
in  favour  of  a  very  modified  version  of  Lord  Peel's  report,  taking 
it  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  watering  down  its  recommenda-^ 
tions  and  its  general  tone.  Both  reports  agree  upon  a  substantial 
minimum,  though  their  most  important  recommendation — the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  public-houses — hinges  upon  the  question, 
of  compensation,  on  which  they  are  hopelessly  at  variance. 

A. — The  Points  of  Common  Agreement. 

1.  Consolidation  and  Simplification  of  the  Law  [vjhxch  is  at  present 
contained  in  twenty-five  separate  Acts). 

2.  Immediate  and  Extensive  Reduction  in  the  Number  of  Licensed 
Houses, 

3.  Reconstitution  of  the  Licensing  Authority ^  by  addition  of  element 
nominated  by  elective  body  (town  councils  in  boroughs,  county 
councils  elsewhere),  one  half  of  whole  number,  according  to» 
minority  report,  one  third  according  to  the  majority. 

New  Appellate  Tribunal,  nominated  partly  by  justices,  partly 
.     by   elective    bodies,     to   discharge    present   functions   of 
Quarter  Sessions  and  Confirming  Committee. 

4.  Reforms  of  Administration  and  Procedure  : 

(i)  To  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  tied-house  system  full  powers 
should  be  given  to  licensing  authority  to  call  for  produc-^ 
tion  of  agreements,  and  to  inspect  all  plans  for  improve- 
ment and  alterations. 

(2)  They  should  have  notice  of  all  applications  for  new  licences,. 

and  have  power  to  impose  structural  conditions. 

(3)  No  licence  should  be  renewed  to  houses  under  ;^i2  rateable 

value. 

(4)  Justices'  clerk  to  be  under  same  disqualification  as  justices. 

5.  Extension  of  Powers  of  Licensing  Authority  : 

All  licences  at  present  wholly  or  partially  outside  jurisdiction  of 
the  authority  (including  privileged  **ante-i869"  beer- 
houses, thirty  thousand  in  number)  should  be  brought 
within  it. 

6.  Isolation  of  the  Public-house  : 

Public-houses  not  to  be  used  for  inquests,  revising  barristers' 
courts,  petty  sessional  courts,  common  lodging-houses, 
seamen's  lodging-houses,  nor  (without  special  licence)  for 
music  or  dancing. 
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7.   Sunday  Closing  : 

{a)  To  be  extended  to  Monmouthshire. 

{b)  Power   should   be   given   to   impose   condition   of    Sunday 

closing*  on  all  licences. 
{c)  Further  limitation  of  hours  of  sale  on  Sunday  in  England. 
[d)  Bond-fide  travelling  to  be  more  strictly  defined,  and  law  as 

to  drinking  at  railway  stations  amended. 

8-  Increased  Stringency  of  the  Law  : 

(a)  Sale  of  intoxicants  to  children  under  sixteen  to  be  abso- 
lutely prohibited. 

(d)  General  power  of  arrest  for  drunkenness.  If  persons  found 
drunk  on  licensed  premises,  or  leaving  them  drunk,  know- 
ledge of  the  publican  to  be  presumed  unless  disproved. 

(c)  Black  list  of  drunkards  and  summary  of  legal  regulations 

to  be  kept  at  all  public-houses. 

(d)  Habitual    drunkenness    of     husband    to    entitle    wife    to 

separation  order. 

(e)  It  should  be  an  offence  to  be  drunk  in  charge  of  a  child  ot 

tender  years. 

9.  Police  Administration : 

Persons  interested  in  **  Trade"  to  be  disqualified  for  member- 
ship of  Watch  Committees.  Legal  assistance  to  be  pro- 
vided for  police.  Head  constable  to  be  irremovable 
except  by  Secretary  of  State.  Officers  of  high  rank  to 
be  appointed  as  special  inspectors  of  licensed  houses. 

10.  Clubs  : 

All  Clubs  where  intoxicants  are  sold  to  be  registered,  regulated, 
and  supervised. 

Lord  Peel's  report  makes  a  number  of  special  recommenda- 
tions all  tending  to  greater  stringency,  but  in  the  same  direction. 
It  also  recommends  the  abolition  of  grocers'  licenses. 

The  Points  of  Divergence. 

I.    The  Inunctions  of  the    Licetising  Authority — Administrative  01 
Judicial : 

Briefly — the  minority  maintain  that  the  justices  are  a  com- 
mittee, whose  duties  are  administrative,  and  that  they 
should  personally  investigate  the  matters  with  which 
they  have  to  deal. 

The  majority  maintain  that  they  are,  or  should  be,  a  court,  and 
should  act  as  such — that  they  should  not  encroach 
upon  the  functions  of  the  police,  that  they  should  give 
their  decisions  judiciously  and  act  upon  such  evidence  as 
is  put  before  them. 
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2.    Compensation : 

Lord  Peel's  report  maintains  that  the  claim  to  compensation 
rests  upon  no  legal  basis  whatever.  The  law  is  too 
clear  for  arjg-ument,  though,  perhaps,  it  was  not  till  1892 
(the  date  of  Sharp  v.  Wakefield)  that  it  was  generally 
known.  For  this  reason  (the  weight  of  which  decreases 
every  year),  as  a  matter  of  grace  and  expediency,  though 
not  of  right,  some  allowances  should  be  made. 

The  local  licensing  authority  should  fix  the  number  of  licensed 
houses  required,  within  a  prescribed  statutory  maximum.  Those 
suppressed  in  the  first  year  of  the  Act  should,  by  way  of  solatium^ 
receive  seven  times  their  rateable  value  ;  those  in  the  second  year, 
six  ;  those  in  the  third,  five,  and  so  on.  At  the  end  of  seven 
years  all  claims  to  compensation  to  be  regarded  as  extinguished. 
(The  way  would  thus  be  cleared  for  any  experiments  in  local  veto 
or  municipal  management  which  the  country  may  feel  disposed  to 
try.)  The  necessary  money  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  licences 
suffered  to  continue,  and,  after  the  seven  years,  the  proceeds  to  go 
to  the  Imperial  exchequer. 

The  majority  Commissioners  proceed  upon  a  wholly  different 
principle.  Whatever  may  be  technically  the  law  as  settled  by 
Sharp  V.  Wakefield — 

•*  It  is  submitted  that  the  expectation  of  renewal  has  for  a  long  series 
of  years  amounted  to  practical  certainty  in  the  absence  of  misconduct — 
the  licences  refused  by  the  justices  because  they  are  not  required  being  an 
extremely  small  fraction  of  the  whole  number.  The  licences  have  conse- 
quently acquired  an  actual  and  well-rocognised  value,  and  many,  if  not 
the  majority,  of  the  present  owners  have  purchased  their  licensed  houses 
At  prices  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  houses  themselves 
without  a  licence." 

The  majority,  in  fact,  would  give  full  compensation  for  all  genuine 
market  value. 

To  carry  out  their  scheme,  they  suggest  that  all  licences  should 
be  at  once  valued,  and  that  all  licences  allowed  to  survive  should 
pay  a  tax  of,  say  6s.  8d.  per  cent,  of  their  declaratory  value.  The 
justices  could  then  reduce  the  local  licences  to  the  extent  of  the 
funds  so  raised.  The  scheme  could  be  worked  in  septennial 
periods,  the  income  of  the  compensation  fund  being  anticipated  by 
a  loan  raised  every  seven  years. 

Figures  are  given  illustrating  the  working  of  the  scheme  as 
applied  to  the  County  of  London,  which  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  limit  of  possible  reduction  would  be  3  per  cent,  in  seven 
years. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  both  parties  agree  that  any  compensation 
paid  should  be  provided  by  the  surviving  licences. 

New  licences  should  be  advertised  for  by  the  licensing  authority 
when,  in  their  judgment,  they  are  required.  They  should  be 
.tendered  for,  and  should  pay  a  substantial  rent.     At  the  end  of 
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seven  years  all  claims  to  renewal  should  be  regarded  as  extin- 
guished. 

There  are  various  reservations  and  qualifications  made  by 
individual  commissioners. 

Local  Veto  and  Municipal  Control. 

On  the  question  of  Local  Veto  the  majority  report  says  :  **  We 
are  not  satisfied  that  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  general  desire 
for  the  power  of  local  prohibition  by  plebiscite,  and  we  do  not 
advise  the  adoption  of  any  of  the  plans  for  this  purpose  which 
have  been  submitted  to  us. "  The  minority  Commissioners  discuss 
the  proposal  at  greater  length  and  with  more  sympathy,  but,  with 
five  exceptions,  come  to  substantially  the  same  conclusion.  After 
setting  out  the  arguments  for  and  against,  they  say — 

*  *  We  have  no  evidence  before  us  that  public  opinion  in 
England,  whatever  it  may  be  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  is  at  all 
strong  enough  to  justify  such  a  measure.  We  must  recognise  the 
fact  that  most  people  still  regard  alcoholic  liquor  as  an  ordinary 
article  of  diet,  which  is  only  harmful  if  taken  in  excess.  It  would 
be  rash  to  predict  the  course  of  public  opinion  during  the  next 
decade,  but  since,  in  any  case,  local  veto  could  not  be  tried  until 
the  seven  years  to  be  allowed  for  reduction  had  expired,  it  might 
be  well  to  postpone  any  decision  as  to  its  adoption  or  otherwise 
until  that  period  of  transition  has  expired. 

**  In  Scotland  and  Wales,  however,  the  easels  different.  There 
opinion  is  very  much  more  advanced  on  the  path  of  temperance 
reform ;  and  we  are  prepared  to  suggest  that  at  the  end  of  the 
given  period  a  wide  measure  of  direct  popular  control  might  be 
applied,  under  proper  safeguards,  to  Scotland  and  Wales." 

With  regard  to  municipal  management  the  majority  reject  it 
summarily,  even  as  an  experiment.  The  minority,  while  recog- 
nising that  it  has  many  attractive  features,  point  to  the  dangerous 
facilities  which  it  offers  to  corruption. 

"  The  connection  of  the  municipalities  with  the  liquor  trade^ 
as  illustrated  by  the  working  of  Watch  Committees,  has  not  been 
in  the  past  a  matter  of  congratulation." 

At  the  same  time  they  observe  that  what  the  actual  results  ot 
the  system  would  be  only  experience  can  tell. 

Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Each  report  deals  separately  with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
their  recommendations  are  adapted  to  the  respective  needs  and 
conditions  of  the  two  countries.  The  part  of  most  general  interest 
is  that  the  minority  report  recommends  the  extension  of  Sunday 
closing  in  Ireland  to  the  five  exempted  cities,  while  the  majority 
report  contents  itself  with  suggesting  a  further  curtailment  of  the 
hours  of  opening. 
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SIR  HENRY  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  ON  THE 

LICENSING  QUESTION. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  speakings  at  Aberdeen  on 
December  19th,  1899,  made  an  important  reference  to  the 
Temperance  Question  : — 

**  There  is  however,  one  question  upon  which  I  wish  to  address  a  few 
words  to  you,  and  to  repeat  what  1  have  said  on  the  same  subject  to  your 
fellow  Liberals  in  England.  I  refer  to  the  question  of  licensing  reform, 
which  we  regard  as  the  necessary  and  only  effective  mode  of  putting  some 
check  upon  temptations  to  drunkenness.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  social 
questions,  and  there  are  some  people  who  are  never  tired  of  prating  of  the 
vety  superior  importance  of  social  over  political  questions,  using  this 
expression  principally  because  they  imagine  that  we  Liberals  are  more 
concerned  about  political  than  about  social  matters.  Here  is  a  social 
question,  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  those  who 
pose  as  the  special  apostles  of  social  improvement  are  doing  anything 
whatever  for  it.  It  reaches  the  very  hearts  and  homes  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women,  and  the  object  of  it  is  to  check  a  vice  which  is  a  disgrace 
to  our  country  and  a  source  of  degradation  and  ruin  to  our  people.  In 
this  we  are  all  agreed.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  amongst  us  ;  but 
for  the  last  thirty  years  politician  and  philanthropist,  minister  and 
layman,  good  men  and  women  of  all  the  Churches,  even  philosophers, 
labour  to  find,  discover,  and  apply  a  remedy — with  what  result  ?  With 
no  practical  result  at  all.  There  has  been  a  subjective  result  in  opening 
the  eyes  and  quickening  the  consciences  of  men,  but  no  number  of 
opened  minds  and  quickened  consciences  will  be  effective  without  legis 
lation  and  regulation,  and  no  regulative  remedy  has  been  found.  Now 
do  you  not  think  that  this  is  little  creditable  to  us,  to  our  ingenuity,  and 
to  our  good  sense — this  glaring  evil,  this  vast  volume  of  desire  to  find  a 
remedy,  this  helplessness  in  finding  and  applying  it ;  and  do  you  not 
agree  with  me,  that,  if  we  cannot  do  everything,  we  might  at  least  set 
ourselves  vigorously  to  the  attempt  to  do  something  to  better  the  position? 
That  is  the  first  thing  which,  reviewing  the  question,  impresses  me. 

The  Different  Cases  of  Scotland  and  England. 

**  Another  is  this,  that  it  is  not  necessar}*,  it  is  not  desirable,  it  is  not 
even  possible  to  deal  with  England  and  Scotland  alike.  We  are  much 
more  advanced  in  Scotland,  both  in  our  actual  legislation  and  in  the 
public  sentiment  on  the  subject,  than  our  friends  in  England  are.  It  is 
more  than  forty  years  since  the  Forbes-Mackenzie  Act  was  passed, 
arbitrarily  shortening  the  hours  of  public-houses,  and  closing  them 
altogether  on  Sunday.  What  an  outcry  was  made  !  I  remember  it  well. 
How  it  was  derided  and  denounced  and  scouted  in  certain  organs  of  the 
Press,  which  to  this  day  are  decrying  everything  that  we  Liberals  do  and 
say.  This  was  not  the  work  of  Liberals.  The  author  of  the  legislation 
was  a  Conservative — unless  I  am  mistaken,  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  a 
Tory  Administration.  And  twenty,  or  even  ten,  years  after  it  was  passed 
you  would  not  have  found  a  couple  of  hundred  men  in  Scotland  who 
would  have  sought  to  repeal  it,  and  certainly  not  one  of  the  editors  of 
those  newspapers  would  have  ventured  to  advocate  its  repeal.  And  while 
this  has  been  the  state  of  things  in  Scotland  since  1857,  the  people  of 
England  are  still  holding  public  meetings  and  sending  petitions  to 
Parliament  humbly  praying — and    with  little    hope   of  being  attended 
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to — for  the  benefit  of  Sunday  closing.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
been  taken  to  task  for  having  said  that  in  Scotland  we  are  ripe  for 
direct  local  control.  I  adhere  to  that  assertion.  The  first  fact  on 
which  I  base  it  is  this.  We  have  seen  the  principle  of  this  measure 
approved  by  a  majority  of  Scotch  members  freely  elected  by  the  people, 
and  not  always  representing  one  side  of  politics.  In  the  Session  of  last 
summer  a  measure  of  this  kind  was  actually  supported  by  thirty-nine 
Scotch  members  against  thirteen.  The  second  fact  upon  which  I  base  it 
is  that  those  people  in  Scotland — excellent  and  thoughtful  men — who  take 
exception  to  locaJ  veto,  and  have  put  forward  a  rival  scheme  of  their  own 
— what  is  known  as  threefold  option — yet  embody  in  their  scheme  the  very 
principle  of  which  I  speak.  But  in  England  the  case,  we  must  admit,  is 
different.  In  England  there  is  a  great  reluctance,  even  among  friends  of 
temperance,  to  accept  this  principle  of  direct  control ;  and  you  may  be 
certain  of  this — that  every  Bill  you  introduce  for  Scotland  will  be  nega- 
tived by  the  votes  of  English  members,  who  do  not  much  care,  perhaps, 
what  particular  laws  we  may  have  in  Scotland,  but  have  regard  to  the 
reflex  influences  of  legislation  upon  the  country  in  which  they  live  and 
which  they  represent.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  Shall  Scotland  wait 
for  England  ?  And  shall  England,  striving  after  your  more  thorough 
legislation,  suffer  an  indefinite  postponement  of  more  modest  but  still 
more  urgent  and  beneficial  reforms  ?  That  is  the  difficulty  I  wish  to  put 
before  earnest  men  who  are  anxious  to  see  something  done  upon  this 
subject. 

Lord  PeeVs  Report, 

**  Is  there  not  a  ready  way  out  of  that  difficulty  ?  Yes,  Lord  Aberdeen. 
In  my  humble  judgment,  the  minority  on  the  Licensing  Commission,  men 
of  unimpeachable  authority  as  temperance  reformers,  show  us  the  general 
lines  of  such  a  road,  and  it  is  by  taking  their  report  as  a  basis,  without 
necessarily  adhering  to  all  their  precise  and  detailed  recommendations,  that 
I  believe  the  greatest  practical  amount  of  good  will  be  done.  Now,  who 
can  deny  that  the  great  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  any  thorough  im- 
provement is  the  hardship  which  a  general  sentiment  and  a  national 
sentiment,  and  a  proper  sentiment  admits  would  be  inflicted  on  a  present 
licence  owner  when  he  was  deprived  of  his  licence  under  the  action  of 
some  new  law  ?  We  deny  his  legal  right.  If  a  legal  right  was  established 
it  would  have  to  be  met  out  of  public  funds  ;  but  even  without  any  such 
right  there  is  an  obvious  hardship  which  this  report  to  which  I  refer 
recognises,  that  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  any  new  law  some  respite  of 
time  should  be  allowed,  and  at  the  same  time  that  those  dispossessed 
should  receive  suitable  compensation  from  funds  levied  upon  those  who 
remain. 

A  Plea  for  Action, 

**  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  made  an  appeal  to  the  strong  advocates  of 
reform  to  accept  broadly  this  view  of  the  question  and  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  practical  measures  for  the  several  cases  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales — because  Wales  is  in  some  degree  in  an 
analogous  position  to  Scotland.  I  have  some  title,  as  an  old  and  staunch 
friend,  to  make  an  appeal  of  this  sort.  For  my  part  I  must  say  that 
much  as  I  should  like  to  think  that  fifty  years  hence  the  whole  island  would 
have  a  thoroughly  good  licensing  system,  there  is  something  which 
concerns  me  much  more,  which  is  to  be  able  to  hope  that  five  or  ten  years 
hence  we  may  have  at  least  some  substantial  improvement  over  the 
present  state  of  things  ;  for  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
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done  within  the  whole  range  of  political  action  which  would  have  a  more 
immediately  beneficial  effect  upon  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  our 
people." 


III.— POINTS  AND   FIGURES. 


Air.  Chamberlain   on   the  Liquor  Traffic. 

"Of  course  it  stands  to  reason  in  such  a  case  that,  if  for  a  great 
public  good  we  are  going  to  acquire  this  property,  we  must  be  content  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  it.  We  must  pay  to  the  publicans  and  to  all  who  are 
concerned  whom  we  dispossess,  the  same  kind  of  compensation  that  we 
now  pay  if  we  take  these  houses  for  public  improvements,  such  as  the 
improvement  scheme  in  Birmingham,  or  any  other  improvement  for 
municipal  purposes.  But,  having  fairly  and  honestly  acquired  property, 
then  the  principle  to  which  I  give  my  entire  assent  is  that  it  should  he  carried 
on  under  strict  regulation^  so  that  the  convenience  and  the  comfort  of  the 
majority  of  the  population  should  he  secured  while  every  possible  obstacle 
should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  abusCy  and,  believe  me,  that  if  hereafter 
every  person  concerned,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  has  only  a 
persona]  interest  in  securing  a  moderate  enjoyment  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
the  great  evils  which  we  have  to  regret  will  be  remedied,  legislation  will 
have  done  all  that  can  be  expected  from  legislation,  and  then  we  must 
look  for  anything  more  to  the  growing  intelligence,  the  growing  educa- 
tion, the  growing  refinement  of  the  masses  of  the  people.     .     .     . 

**  Now,  let  us  understand  each  other.  It  is  not  a  b<id  Bill  (the  Local 
Veto  Bill)  because  it  adopts  the  principle  of  local  option.  In  my  opinion  ^ 
nothing  can  be  fairer  than  that  the  community  as  a  whole  should  have  the 
power  of  dealing  with  this  trade^  the  conduct  of  which  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  happiness  of  the  community, ^^ — ("Social  Programme" 
speech,  at  Birmingham,  October  nth,  1894.) 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  HOUSING  OF  THE 

WORKING  CLASSES 


» <•»  < 


I.— THE  TORY  PROMISE. 


**  We  want  to  clear  away  those  nests  of  disease  and  crime  which  exist 
in  all  our  large  cities,  and  where  people  are  herded  together  under 
conditions  which  make  comfort  and  health,  and  even  proper  living, 
entirely  impossible  ;   and  for  that  purpose  I  think  it  to  be  necessary  to 

extend  the  principle  of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act However  good 

was  the  principle  of  the  Act,  it  has  not  been  largely  availed  of,  and 
the  reason  is  the  excessive  cost  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  That  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  confined  to  so  limited  an  area  that,  when  it  is 
adopted,  the  cost  falls  upon  the  community,  but  the  profit  goes  to  the 

neighbouring  landlords  and  occupiers What  I  propose  ....  is 

that  the  local  authorities  should  have  in  all  cases  power  to  take  whatever 
land  they  require  for  the  purpose  of  improvement  at  a  fair  price ;  that  they 
should  be  able  to  combine  a  great  city  improvement — the  widening  of 
streets  and  the  making  of  squares,  and  so  on — with  sanitary  reconstruc- 
tion ;  and  in  this  way  the  value  of  the  improved  property  will  go  to 
the  Corporation,  and  will  go  far  to  compensate  for  the  cost  of  the  sanitary 
work." 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  **  Social  Programme"  Speech, 
Birmingham,  Octohet  ii/A,  1894. 


**  We  believe  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  for  the  better  housing 
of  the  people  .  .  .  ." 

The  Duke  of  Devoirahire;  Darlington, 
General  Election,  1895  July  8/A). 


**The  better  housing  of  the  working  classes,  the  encouragement  of 
freehold  occupancy,  are  some  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  labour  of  a 
Unionist  Government  and  of  the  Unionist  party  may  well  be  expended. 
In  respect  to  them  all  something,  in  respect  to  some  of  them  much,  may, 

I  believe,  be  done " 

Mr.  Balfour,  1895  Election  Address  in 
East  Manchester. 


**  Improved  housing  and  sanitation  are  all  matters  deserving  the  early 
consideration  of  Parliament." 

Mr.  J.  G.  A.  Baird,  (Tory  M.P.)  1895  General 
Election  Address  in  Central  Glasgow. 
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.  .  .  The  condition  of  the  aged  poor,  the  housing-  of  the  working 
classes  ....  these  are  among  the  questions  to  which  the  new  Govern- 
will  direct  their  attention." 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  M.P.  (Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty), 

1895  General  Election  Address  in 

East  Worcestershire. 


''Among  other  things,   the  better  housing  of   the    poorer  classes, 

especially  in  rural  districts,  will  receive  attention The  Unionist 

party  are  agreed  on  these  and  other  social  questions  affecting  the  real 
welfare  of  the  people,  and,  if  returned  to  power,  will  proceed  to  deal  with 
them  without  delay." 

Mr*  Jesse  CoUingS,  M.P.  (Under  Secretary  Home  Office), 
1895  Election  Address  in  Bordesley. 


**  Under  a  Unionist  Government  we  may  look  forward  ....  to 
much-needed  legislation  in  the  direction  of  ...  .  improvement  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor." 

Mr.  E.  Pierpont  (Tory  M.P.), 

1895  Election  Address  at  Warrington. 


II.— WHAT  THE  TORIES   HAVE  DONE. 

It  will  be  noticed  that   Mr.   Balfour   in   his   election   address 
promised  legislation  on  two  distinct  subjects  : — 

(i)  The  better  housing  of  the  working  classes. 
(2)  The  encouragement  of  freehold  occupancy. 

The  two  subjects  are — very  properly — treated  as  distinct ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  the  two  the  former  is  vastly  the 
more  important.  Vast  numbers  of  workmen  want  to  be  **  mobile  " 
(to  use  a  war  phrase),  and  therefore  could  not  usefully  become 
owners  of  their  houses  ;  but  everyone  ought  to  live  in  a  decent 
dwelling. 

For  the  better  housing  of  the  people  the  Government  record 
is  nil  ;*  for  the  creation  of  the  workman  freeholder  the  Small 
Houses  (Acquisition  of  Ownership)  Act  was  passed  in  the  session 
of  1899.  Local  authorities  are  by  this  Act  empowered  to  advance 
money  to  residents  within  their  area  for  the  acquisition  of  houses. 
The  advance  must  not  exceed  four-fifths  of  the  market  value  of  the 
ownership,  nor  jQ2/\o ;  or  in  the  case  of  a  fee  simple  or  leasehold  of 
not  less  than  99  years  unexpired  at  the  date  of  the  purchase,  ;^300, 
and  not  for  the  acquisition  of  a  house  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

*  Mr.  Chaplin  has  introduced  a  Housing  Bill  in  the  Session  of  1900.  It  is 
admittedly  incomplete  as  introduced  ;  it  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  edition 
of  the  Handbook. 
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local  authority,  exceeds  ;£^400  in  market  value.  The  money  must 
be  repaid  within  30  years.  The  local  authority  is  the  Council  of  a 
county  or  county  borough.  But  the  Council  of  an  urban  or  rural 
district  may  adopt  it  by  resolution,  subject,  in  case  of  the  Council 
of  a  district  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  to  the  consent  of  the 
County  Council. 

When  the  Act  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  very 
little  was  really  said  for  or  against  it.  It  does  not  contain  some  of 
the  vices  which  have  characterised  previous  amateur  attempts  at 
legislation  on  the  same  subject,  as  it  certainly  does  not  deal  with 
the  real  difficulty  in  the  towns — namely,  the  housing  of  the  poor. 
Mr.  Asquith  said  : — 

**....!  cannot  help  saying  in  the  strongest  and  most  emphatic 
language  that  I  deeply  regret  the  Government  have  not  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  to  the  real  crux  of  the  problem  of  the  housing  of  the  poor 
— because  that  there  is  such  a  problem,  and  that  it  is  of  growing  and 
urgent  importance   I  think  it  is  impossible  for  anybody  to  deny.     The 

working  classes,  that  section  of  them  in  regard  to  whom  the  difficulty  of 
housing  really  arises,  are  not  the  comparatively  well-to-do  artisans  in 
whose  favour  the  facilities  created  by  this  Bill  will  be  exercised.  They 
are  the  men  who  cannot  find — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  a  growing 
numbier— here  in  London  and  in  our  large  centres  of  population  decent 
habitations  under  civilised  conditions,  and  who  in  increasing  numbers 
cannot,  it  may  be  said  almost  with  literal  truth,  find  habitations  at  all.  I 
deeply  regret  that  the  Government  have  not  dealt  with  that  most  formid- 
able as  well  as  that  most  urgent  question.  There  is  legislation  of  a 
complicated  kind  on  the  Statute-book  which,  I  agree,  if  put  into  operation 
effectually,  might  help,  or  might  contribute  to  help,  the  solution  of  that 
question.  But  the  real  difficulty  you  have  got  to  contend  with  is  ...  . 
twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  local  authorities  have  not  got  compulsor}-- 
powers  or  have  not  got  them  to  the  extent  they  ought  to  have ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  they  have  not  got  the  power  which,  in  an  amendment 
to  the  Address,  we  expressed  the  opinion  ought  to  be  granted — the  power 
to  obtain  that  new  reservoir  of  taxation  for  local  purposes  which  consists 
of  the  rating  of  ground  values.  I  regret  that  the  Government  have  not 
dealt  with  that  aspect  of  the  matter,  for,  in  my  opinion,  the  time  of  the 
House  would  have  been  more  usefully  occupied  in  so  doing  than  in 
discussing  the  present  Bill." — (House  of  Commons,  April  lyth,  1899.) 

All  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  say  on  this  point  was  : — 

**  It  may  be  we  are  modest,  but  we  are  content  in  doing  things  in  our 
own  little  way " 

What  unfamiliar  humility  !  The  truth  is  that  the  Bill  was  brought 
in,  not  so  much  because  of  any  public  demand  for  it,  but  in  order, 
by  passing  it,  to  make  out  that  something  has  been  done  towards 
passing  the  Social  Programme.  It  is  the  case  of  the  Foreign 
Prison-made  Goods  Act  over  again — a  measure  that  is  not 
**  economically  "  but  **  politically  "  important,  or  (putting  it  more 
clearly  if  more  baldly)  designed  to  catch  votes  rather  than  remove 
grievances.  Thus  far  there  is  no  sign  that  this  Small  Houses 
Act  will  be  made  any  use  of. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE   EXCLUSION 
OF    ALIENS. 


•  <•»  < 


I.— THE  TORY  PROMISE. 


*'  I  say  that  every  trade  in  the  country,  everj'  workman,  directly  or  in- 
directly, IS  interested  in  this  matter.  I  hold  that  the  Government  ought 
to  take  powers — the  extent  to  which  they  put  these  powers  in  force  is  a 
matter  for  subsequent  consideration.  Every  foreign  Government,  or 
almost  every  foreign  Government,  has  done  so  ;  and,  mark  this,  that  if 
the  practice  of  these  foreign  countries  become  more  stringent,  we  may 
have  what  is  already  an  evil  until  England  will  really  be  the  dumping 
ground  of  Europe.  We  might  as  well  in  that  case  advertise  that  *  Pauper 
labour  may  be  shot  here.*  Well,  I  quite  appreciate  the  sentiment  which 
has  led  many  people  to  deprecate  the  refusal  of  hospitality  to  these  poor 
people,  who  no  doubt  are  deserving  of  compassion  ;  but,  after  all,  our 
greatest  duty  is  at  home,  and  when  our  household  becomes  so  large  as  it 
is  becoming  at  present,  I  think  that  we  have  no  room  for  guests,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  rather  of  an  undesirable  character,  and  I  will  go 
further  and  say  that  it  is  no  kindness  to  these  people  themselves  to  induce 
them  to  bring  their  poverty  and  their  labour  to  these  shores,  where  there 
is  no  market  for  it,  and  where  they  can  only  live  by  destroying  the  liveli- 
hood of  some  of  our  own  people." 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Social  Programme  Speech, 
Birmingham,  October  nth,  1894. 

"We  shall  attempt  to  deal  with  that  immigration  of  destitute  aliens, 
very  often  of  an  undesirable  character,  who  now  flood  certain  industries  in 
this  city,  and  interfere  with  and  destroy  employment  which  otherwise 
would  be  given  to  our  own  people." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  at  North  Lambeth, 
General  Election,  1895  (July  6th), 


"8.  The  exclusion  of  pauper  aliens." 

Mr.  Balfour's  East  Manchester  Election  Card, 
General  Election,  1895. 


"The  immigration  of  pauper  aliens  .  .  .  (is)  a  question  of 
pressing  importance." 

Mr.  Bitchie,  1895  Election  Address  at  Croydon. 

"  Measures  dealing  with  .  .  .  the  unfair  competition  caused  by  the 
importation  of  pauper  aliens  .  .  .  will  command  our  warm  sympathy 
and  support." 

,  Mr*  Walter  Long,  1895  Election  Address  at 

Liverpool  (West  Derby). 
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.   "The  landing'  on  our  shores  of  foreig^n  workmen  will  be  checked/* 

Mr.  Powell  Williams,  1£.P.  (Parliamentary  Secretary,  War  Office), 
1895  Election  Address  fn  South  Birmingham. 

**  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Unionist  Government  will 
devote  its  attention  to  .  .  .  restriction  on  the  immigration  of  foreign 
paupers." 

Mr.  J.  C  Hozier  (Tory  M.P.),  1895  Election  Address 

in  South  Lanark. 


''Amongst    others  the  following  question  press  for  solution     .     . 
the  prevention  of  the  wholesale  importation  of  foreign  paupers." 

Sir  A.  TTirlrnnLW  (Tory  M.P.),  1895  Election 
Address  in  West  Wolverhampton. 


'*  To  show  how  little  sympathy  they  (Lord  Rosehery^s  Govefttment)  felt 
for  the  working  classes,  they  have  refused  to  check  the  large  immigra- 
tion of  aliens  into  this  country." 

Mr.  D.  H.  Coghill  (Tory  M.P.),  1895   Election 
Address  at  Stoke-ipon-Trent. 


"  I  pledge  myself  to  support  .  .  .  mending  and  ending  the 
present  system  of  foreign  pauper  immigration.  *  English  work  for 
English  homes '  is  my  motto  and  let  foreign  countries  provide  for  their 
own  paupers.*' 

Sir  W.  W.  Carlile  (Tory  M.P.),  1895  Election 
Address  in  North  Bucks. 


'*  The  Unionist  leaders  have  announced  their  intention  of  devoting  the 
time  of  Parliament  to  measures  which  include  .  .  .  regulation  of 
immigration  of  pauper  aliens.*' 

Earl  of  Dalkeith  (Tory  M.P),  1895  Election 
Address  in  Roxburghshire. 


II.— WHAT  THE  TORIES  HAVE  DONE. 


The  Government  has  done  nothing — absolutely  nothing- — to 
redeem  this  pledge.  The  subject  was  mentioned  in  their  first 
Queen's  Speech  (1896) ;  since  then  it  has  not  even  had  that  barren 
honour.  Mr.  Arnold  White,  a  Unionist  who  is  particularly  anxious 
that  the  '*  importation  "  of  aliens  should  be  put  a  stop  to,  wrote  to 
Lord  Salisbury  in  March,  1896,  to  ask  **if  the  rumour  were  true 
that  no  one  in  the  Government  really  cared  about  the  question,  and 
that  it  was  merely  utilised  as  a  means  of  obtaining  electoral 
support  at  the  polls  last  July."      Here  is  Lord  Salisbury's  reply  : — 

*'  I  am  very  anxious  to  pass  an  Alien  Immigration  Bill,  and  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  valuable,  and  much  demanded  by  the  working  classes  in 
many  districts.  But  I  am  assured  that  the  position  of  busmess  is  so 
unpromising  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  is  of  very  little  use  to  bring 
it  forward  at  present.  I  think  we  shall  have  to  wait  till  more  pressing 
matter  is  cleared  away." 
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It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  pledged  up 
to  the  hilt  in  the  matter,  since  in  1894  he  attempted  to  get  a  Bill 
passed  to  exclude  not  only  pauper  but  also  political  aliens. 

In  1897  Mr.  Lowles,  an  East  End  Tory  member,  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  Address.  Mr.  Ritchie  admitted  the  Government 
pledge  and  was  profuse  in  his  promises  of  future  performance  : — 

**  He  could  assure  his  hon.  friend  that  the  Government  was  quite  alive 
to  the  evils  which  existed  in  the  district  where  those  people  settled  down, 
and  he  quite  understood  that  the  working  classes  felt  very  keenly  on  this 
subject.  The  demand  for  legislation  was  great  ....  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  desire  to  depart  one  iota  from  the  pledges  they  had  given 
.  .  .  .  The  Government  adhered  to  every  pledge  they  had  given  and 
hoped  at  no  distant  time  to  propose  to  Parliament  legislation  in  the 
direction  desired." — (House  of  Commons,  Febtuary  ^th,  1897.) 

In  1898  the  Queen's  Speech  was  again  silent  on  the  subject,  but 
the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Government  by 
introducing  a  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Bill  was  supported 
by  the  Government  and  consequently  read  a  second  time,  but  the 
case  made  out  for  it  by  its  supporters  was  ludicrously  inadequate. 
The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  explained  tliat  **  pauper"  aliens  ought  to 
be  excluded  because  they  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  a  higher  rent 
than  our  own  working  people  !  He  gave  some  figures  with  regard 
to  aliens,  but  did  not  in  any  way  deal  with  **  pauper"  aliens. 
When  Lord  Salisbury  came  to  speak  he  put  it  on  his  favourite 
ground — that  of  saving  the  rates  :  — 

**The  rates  are  hard  enough  as  it  is.  I  know  no  more  helpless,  no 
more  pathetic  figure  in  our  present  community  than  the  English  rate- 
payer. If  you  read  the  statutes  you  would  imagine  that  he  had  unlimited 
power  of  protecting  himself.  In  reality  he  has  no  power  whatever. 
Boards  have  been  called  into  existence  whose  chief  duty  appears  to  be  to 
pile  new  burdens  on  his  shoulders,  and  his  inability  to  combine  is  so  great 
that  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  spoiler.  The  rates  are  rising  and  rising, 
and  many  philanthrophic  members  of  the  community  think  there  is  no 
better  way  in  which  they  can  spend  their  time  than  by  discovering  new 
modes  by  which  new  rates  can  be  laid  upon  him.  I  wish,  at  all.  events, 
to  save  him  from  a  burden  which  he  ought  not  to  bear.  He  ought  not  to 
bear  destitution  which  has  its  origin  in  foreign  lands,  and  which  is  due 
to  the  social  and  political  government  of  those  lands,  and  mv  desire  to  do 
that  is  not  diminished  when  I  look  at  the  circumstances  o(  the  world  at 
large." — (House  of  Lords  y  May  23/10?,  1898.) 

This  is  a  very  characteristic  passage  and  a  very  inconclusive  one. 
Of  course  some  of  the  aliens  come  on  to  the  rates,  since  they  are 
nearly  all  of  the  working  class,  but  no  evidence  was  produced  to 
show  that  a  larger  percentage  of  aliens  are  rate-supported  than 
of  English  folk.  The  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords  but  it  was 
never  heard  of  again  and  nothing  was  done. 


CHAPTER  X. 
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I— THE  TORY  PROMISE. 


"There  is,  however,  one  other  experiment  which  can  be  tried,  I 
believe,  with  even  less  risk  than  an  experiment  in  the  mining  industry  : 
I  refer  to  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  shopkeepers  and  their  assistants. 
As  you  know,  they  work  longer,  hours  than  any  other  class  in  the 
community.  I  believe  that  there  is  some  misapprehension  as  to  what  I 
have  proposed  in  reference  to  this  matter ;  therefore  I  repeat  to  you  that 
all  I  desire  is  to  give  power  to  a  two-thirds  majority  of  shopkeepers  in 
any  given  trade  and  in  any  given  district  to  settle  the  hours  during  which 
they  will  work.  Now,  that  could  not  injure  anybody.  That  is  not  open 
to  the  objection  which  may  be  taken  to  many  proposals  of  this  kind,  that 
it  would  lessen  the  trade.  People  must  buy  their  goods,  and  they  will  buy 
just  as  many  goods  in  ten  hours  as  they  do  now  in  twelve,  fourteen,  or 
fifteen.  All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  that  the  buyers,  the 
consumers,  should  arrange  their  hours  of  shopping.  I  believe  they  would 
be  willing  to  do  it,  but  I  should  have  no  objection,  in  order  to  give  them 
further  protection,  to  allow  the  Town  Council  in  all  these  cases  to  have  a 
veto  upon  the  proposal  if  they  thought  it  would  lead  to  much  incon- 
venience to  the  general  community.  I  say  that  with  all  these  safeguards 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  any  harm  could  result  from  the  trial  of 
this  experiment,  while  I  do  hold  that  it  is  a  great  injustice  that  a  reform 
of  this  kind,  which  would  bring  great  advantages  to  many  most  deserving 
people,  should  be  prevented  by  the  selfishness  of  a  ver}'  small  minority, 
or  perhaps  it  may  be  of  a  single  individual." 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  '*  Social  Programme  "  Speech, 
Birmingham,  1894    (October  i  ith). 


**  I  have  expressed  more  than  once  my  full  approval  of  the  principles- 
nivolved  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals." 

Lord  Salisbury,  Letter  dated  January  14M,  1895. 


**  I  am  confident  that  social  reforms  such  as  .  .  .  the  shortening 
of  the  hours  of  employment  in  shops  will  commend  themselves  to  popular 
sentiment  and  enlightened  statesmanship.*' 

Mr.  H.  T*  Anstruther,  M»P«  (Liberal  Unionist  Whip), 
1895  Election  Address  in  St.  Andrew's  Burghs. 
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II. -WHAT  THE  TORIES   HAVE  DONE. 


Here  there  is  a  pledge  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  endorsed  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  included  m  a  programme  which  formed  part 
of  the  Stock-in-trade  of  every  Unionist  candidate  in  1895 — a  party 
pledge,  in  fact,  by  which  a  party  ministry  must  perforce  be  bound. 
Yet  it  is  a  pledge  which  the  Government  has  done  nothing  to 
redeem,  which,  in  fact,  the  Government  explicitly  decline  to 
redeem.  For  on  December  ist,  1897,  a  deputation  of  the  Early 
Closing  Association  waited  upon  Sir  Matthew  White-Ridley,  the 
Home  Secretary,  asking  support  for  a  Bill  designed  to  secure 
shorter  hours  for  shop  assistants.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who 
introduced  the  deputation,  thus  described  the  Bill : — 

**The  provisions  of  the  Bill,  which  in  1896  was  read  a  second  time 
without  opposition,  were,  briefly,  that  if  two-thirds  of  the  shopkeepers  of 
any  district  or  of  any  trade  memoralised  the  local  authority  as  to  the  hours 
of  closing,  or  as  to  a  weekly  half-holiday,  the  local  authority  should  have 
power  to  give  effect  to  their  wishes.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  shopkeeper's  own 
Bill.  There  was  no  question  of  setting  employers  against  employed,  for 
the  shopkeepers  deplored  the  present  position,  and  begged  Parliament  to 
give  them  the  power  to.  put  an  end  to  these  long  hours.  That  the  small 
shopkeepers  and  shop-assistants  should  be,  as  thousands  now  were, 
working  fourteen  hours  a  day  and  longer  on  Saturday  was  a  grievous 
thing  even  in  the  case  of  men,  and  in  the  case  of  women  it  was  intolerable. 
He  urged  that  the  Government  should  take  up.  this  question,  and  he 
believed  no  other  measure  which  they  could  carry  would  confer  such  an 
inestimable  boon  on  the  population." — {Home  Office ^  December  ist,  1897.) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Bill  exactly  carries  out  the  proposal  made 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1894,  subsequently  approved  **  in>principle  " 
by  Lord  Salisbury  early  in  1895.     Yet  the  Home  Secretary  said  : — 

'*  On  the  whole,  he  did  not  think  he  was  prepared  to  advise  his  colleagues 
to  take  up  this  question.  He  did  not  know  what  were  the  views  of  his 
colleagues^  and  he  was  speaking  entirely  for  himself;  but  he  confessed 
he  did  not  think  it  was  likely  that  the  Government  would  take  up  the 
question  this  next  Session,  at  all  events.  Whether  the  Government  would 
be  prepared  to  support  a  Bill  brought  in  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock  on  the  lines 
previously  laid  down  he  was  not  prepared  to  say.  For  his  own  part  he 
should  View  such  a  support  with  considerable  hesitation.  He  did  not 
disguise  from  the  deputation  that  he  believed  more  in  voluntary  action  on 
the  part  of  various  associations,  and  he  thought  that  more  had  already 
been  achieved  by  voluntary  effort  than  the  deputation  were  ready  to  give 
credit  for.  .  .  .  He  was  anxious  to  study  the  question  in  all  its 
bearings,  but  he  told  them  frankly  he  was  not  a  believer  in  this  legislation 
at  the  present  moment."—  {Home  Office ^  December  isty  1897.) 

It  need  only  be  added  that  the  Government  fulfilled  Sir  Matthew 
White- Ridley's  prediction,  and  has  done  nothing  in  the  matter  ; 
whilst  Lord  Salisbury  spoke  and  voted  on  May  21st,  1900,  against 
a  Shops  Bill  on  the  above  lines  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  Lord  Avebury  (**  the  late  "  Sir  John  Lubbock). 


CHAPTER  XI. 


LONDON 


The  political  position  in  the  Metropolis  during  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  remarkable  for  the  wide  discrepancy  between  the 
views  of  the  electorate  on  Imperial  matters,  as  evidenced  by 
the  results  of  Parliamentary  elections,  and  their  views  on  those 
domestic  concerns  which  are  brought  under  their  consideration  at 
elections  of  the  County  Council.  At  the  General  Election  of  1886, 
Conservatives  were  returned  in  78  per  cent,  of  the  London  con- 
stituencies :  in  1892  they  succeeded  in  61  per  cent,  and  in  1895  ^^  ^7 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  County  Council  election  in  1889, 
the  Moderate  party  won  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  seats  ;  in  1892,  29 
per  cent.  ;  in  1895,  50  per  cent.  ;  and  in  1898,  41  per  cent.  At  the 
earlier  elections  for  the  Council  the  contests  were  fought  on  some-^ 
what  independent  lines,  but  in  that  of  1898  the  Prime  Minister  and 
other  leading  members  of  the  Cabinet  openly  appealed  to  Con- 
servatives to  support  the  Moderate  candidates,  and  the  machinery 
of  the  party  was  made  the  utmost  use  of,  although,  it  is  true,  with 
but  little  success. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  the  fact  remains  that 
for  ten  years,  whilst  the  voice  of  London  on  the  County  Council  has 
been  progressive,  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  has  been  reactionary ; 
and  the  result  has  been  that  the  interests  of  the  metropolis  have 
been  absolutely  disregarded  by  Parliament.  Supported  by  the 
knowledge  that  it  could  rely  upon  the  submissive  adherence  of 
four-fifths  of  the  London  representatives,  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment have  not  hesitated  to  thwart  the  London  County  Council  in 
almost  every  important  proposal  that  this  democratic  body  has 
brought  forward,  and  to  use  their  party  majority  to  crush  the 
aspirations  of  the  Council  towards  a  higher  and  more  effective 
municipal  existence. 

In  the  annals  of  Parliament  there  is  no  precedent  for  the  Queen's 
Government  interfering  with  legitimate  municipal  work  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  Government  have  opposed  the  London 
County  Council ;  and  the  only  possible  explanation  is  that  the 
Tory  leaders  are  afraid  of  that  very  democracy  in  which  they 
pretend  to  believe,  and  think  it  a  safeguard  against  the  advance  of 
reform  to  check  and  pinion  the  body  in  which  democratic  progress 
has  made  itself  the  most  apparent. 


LONDON.  Ill 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE   METROPOLITAN 

WATER   COMPANIES. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  present  Government  was  to 
throw  its  influence  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  London  Water 
Companies  as  against  the  London  Council. 

The  question  of  the  London  water  supply  is  one  of  importance 
and  complexity.  Not  only  were  the  Metropolitan  Water  Companies 
established  by  Parliament  on  a  peculiar  basis  unknown  in  other 
towns,  but  by  the  year  1889  it  had  become  evident  that  their 
resources  were  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  future  needs  of 
London.  In  1893  an  inquiry  by  a  Royal  Commission,  presided 
over  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  resulted  in  proving  that  London 
would  by  the  year  1931  require  more  than  double  the  quantity  ot 
water  which  the  Companies  were  then  in  a  position  to  supply. 
The  Council  thereupon  resolved  to  purchase  all  the  undertakings 
at  their  then  fair  value,  and  to  resort  to  the  mountains  of  Wales 
for  the  necessary  additional  supply. 

Purchase  Bills  were  accordingly  introduced  into  Parliament  in 
1895,  and,  after  having  been  read  a  second  time,  were  referred  to 
a  Committee  presided  over  by  the  Right  Hon.  David  Plunkett 
(formerly  a  member  of  a  Conservative  Government). 

The  chief  fight  raged  over  the  terms  of  purchase,  the  Council 
urging  that  the  special  position  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Companies  was  such  as  to  require  that  the  arbitrator  should  take 
cognisance  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  whilst  the  Com- 
panies claimed  to  be  paid  out  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  the 
operation  of  which  would  have  given  to  the  shareholders  a  large 
additional  compensation  in  respect  of  compulsory  purchase.  The 
Companies'  claims,  if  successful,  would  have  entitled  them  to 
receive  out  of  the  ratepayers*  pockets  a  bonus  of  six  millions 
beyond  even  the  then  value  of  the  shares  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
In  the  end  the  Council  made  good  its  contention,  and  the  Bills, 
with  certain  modifications  proposed  by  the  Council,  would  in  all 
probability  have  passed  into  law  had  not  the. sudden  defeat  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  Government  in  July,  1895,  necessitated  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament. 

The  Council's  water  bills  were  suspended,  and  when  the  new 
Parliament  assembled  the  forms  of  the  House  required  that  they 
should  again  be  submitted  for  second  reading.  On  this  occasion  the 
complexion  of  Parliament  having  changed,  the  Water  Companies,, 
assisted  by  the  London  Tory  members,  succeeded  in  enlisting  the 
support  of  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  on 
March  17th,  1896,  Mr.  Chaplin  advised  the  House  of  Commojns 
to  reject  the  Council's  Bills,  notwithstanding  that  they  had 
practically  obtained  the  approval  of  a  committee  in  the  previous 
year.  On  this  occasion  it  was  announced  that  the  Government 
proposed  to  carry  through  Parliament  an  Act  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Water  Board  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  consider  the  advisa- 
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bility  of .  purchasing  the  undertakings  of  the  Companies,  and  a  Bill 
for  this  purpose  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
James  of  Hereford,  but  failed  when  it  reached  the  lower  House. 
Owing  to  this  failure,  the  County  Council  reintroduced  its  Bill  in 
the  following  Session,  but  again  the  Government  recommended 
the  House  of  Commons  to  reject  it  on  the  plea  that  it  was  intended 
to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  report  as  to  how  far  purchase 
would  be  financially  advantageous  to  the  public.  This  Commission 
commenced  their  sittings  in  May,  1897,  and  issued  their  report  in 
January,  1900,  to  the  effect  that  in  their  opinion  purchase  was 
advisable.  In  anticipation  of  this  report  the  Council  had  promoted 
a  Purchase  Bill  in  a  form  capable  of  being  so  modified  as  to  carry 
out  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission, 
and  immediately  upon  the  issue  of  the  report  the  Council 
approached  Mr.  Chaplin  with  the  intimation  that  if  he  would  allow 
their  Bill  to  pass  second  reading  and  go  to  a  committee  without 
further  delay  they  would  assent  to  such  amendments  as  might  be 
necessary  so  as  to  bring  the  terms  of  purchase  into  line  with  the 
report  of  the  Commission.  The  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  however,  replied  that  he  had  just  received  a  deputation 
from  the  London  Conservative  members  urging  him  to  reject  the 
Council's  bills,  and  he  accordingly  advised  the  House  of  Commons 
to  take  this  course.  The  Council's  proposals  were  thus  rejected 
for  a  third  time  without  any  proper  consideration  and  merely  at  the 
request  of  the  London  Tory  members,  and  the  question  once  more 
thrown  back. 

The  whole  action  of  Government  since  1895  ^^^  been  grossly 
unjust  to  the  Council.  Each  year  the  Council  has  demanded  the 
right  that  is  never  refused  to  any  other  municipal  body,  namely, 
that  of  laying  its  case  fairly  before  a  Committee  of  Parliament, 
and  on  every  occasion  the  Government  has  refused  this  request. 
At  the  same  time  great  facilrties  have  been  given  to  the  Companies 
to  strengthen  their  position.  At  the  time  the  Council  first  took 
action  the  Companies  were  practically  at  the  end  of  their  resources  ; 
isince  then  they  have.succeeded  in  obtaining  no  less  than  fifteen 
new  Acts  of  Parliament,  under  which  their  powers  of  expending 
•capital  have  been  increased  from  fiteen  millions  to  twenty-two 
millions.  Nearly  five  millions  of  this  capital  have  been  granted 
since  the  Council's  Bills  were  rejected,  with  the  result  that  the 
compensation  payable  by  the  ratepayer  in  the  event  of  purchase 
will  now  be  far  in  excess  of  that  which  he  would  have  been  liable 
to  had  the  Council's  original  proposals  been  allowed  to  proceed. 

And  whilst  the  Government  have  been  engaged  in  propping 
up  the  Companies  the  position  of  the  water  supply  of  London  is 
becoming  yearly  more  dangerous.  The  rivers  Thames  and  the 
Lea,  on  which  London  depends  for  its  supply,  have  been  proved 
to  be  exhausted.  In  three  out  of  four  successive  years  there  has 
been  shortage  of  water  in  the  East  End.  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  take  some  immediate  steps  for  resorting  to  more  abundant 
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sources.  And  yet  the  Government  will  not  allow  even  the  com- 
mencement of  the  scheme  which  the  Council  prepared  six  years 
ago,  and  which  alone  is  capable  of  permanently  supplying  the  needs 
of  the  Metropolis. 

The  Council  has  been  rendered  powerless  because,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  March,  1897,  it  would  not  accept  the  terms  to 
which  the  Companies  would  agree — terms,  as  pointed  out  above, 
which  would  have  given  the  shareholders  some  six  millions  more 
than  the  market  value  of  their  holdings. 

TrtE   ATTACK    UPON    THE    LONDON    COUNTY 

COUNCIL. 

The  Tories  hate  the  County  Council.  It  represents  that  power 
of  democracy  of  which  they  are  continually  in  fear.  In  setting  up, 
in  1888,  county  councils  all  over  the  country,  to  consist  of  Tory 
squires,  the  then  Conservative  Government  found  it  impossible  to 
avoid  dealing  with  the  County  of  London,  and  they  hoped  then 
that  the  Conservatism  of  London,  which  had  hitherto  flourished  in 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  in  most  of  the  vestries, 
would  still  hold  its  own  on  the  new  Council.  In  this  they  were 
disappointed,  for  the  spirit  of  London  freed  itself  with  a  great 
effort  from  the  influence  of  jobbery  and  corruption,  and  returned 
to  power  a  majority  of  Progressives,  able,  honest  and  enthusiastic, 
by  whom  the  public  work  of  the  Metropolis  has  now  been  carried 
on  for  ten  years,  and  in  whom  the  people  have  since  renewed  their 
confidence  in  three  successive  elections. 

The  reform  of  London  Government  was,  however,  only  partially 
affected  in  1888,  the  vestries  remaining  untouched  ;  but  it  was 
announced  that  the  Government  intended,  in  a  subsequent  session, 
to  deal  with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Ritchie  declared 
that  the  intention  of  the  Government  at  that  time  was  **not  to 
proceed  upon  the  lines  of  separate  municipalities,"  but  **to  establish 
District  Councils." 

This  announcement  was,  however,  made  by  a  Minister  having 
far  greater  sympathy  with  the  democratic  movement  of  the  age 
than  have  the  njajority  of  his  own  party,  and  no  sooner  had  the 
County  Council  been  constituted  and  had  demonstrated  what  a 
forcible  engine  of  progress  had  been  set  up  than  its  own  creators 
forthwith  set  to  work  to  demolish  it. 

A  society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  for  the 
County  Council  separate  municipal  bodies  for  different  districts  in 
London.  It  was  very  largely  supported  by  leading  Conservatives, 
and  immediately  after  the  election  of  1895  it  started  an  active 
agitation  against  the  County  Council. 

This  agitation  culminated  in  a  violent  attack  upon  the  Council 
on  the  occasion  of  the  election  in  March,  1898,  when  the  leaders  of 
the  Tory  party  actively  intervened  in  the  contest  in  support  of  the 
Moderate  candidates.  Lord  Salisbury  himself  distinctly  invited 
the  Conservatives  of  London  to  vote  for  the  Moderate  candidates 
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in  order  that  when  elected  they  mig^ht  adopt  a  "course"  of 
"patriotic"  and  "enlightened"  "suicide."  London  replied  to- 
this  menace  by  returning  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Progres- 
sives, and  the  open  policy  of  destruction  was  no  longer  practicable. 
But  the  London  Government  Bill,  introduced  in  1899,  was 
none  the  less  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  County  Council  through 
the  new  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  which  it  created  to 
replace  the  vestries.  But,  thanks  to  the  Liberal  Opposition, 
the  Bill  passed  into  law  in  a  shape  that  makes  it  hardly 
recognisable  when  compared  with  what  it  was  when 
originally  introduced.  In  fact,  as  the  Tory  S/.  Jameses  Gasette 
said  (May  19th,  1899),  "the  Bill  is  now  in  no  inconsider- 
able sense  a  creation  of  the  Opposition."  We '  record  here 
the  principal  objections  made  in  debate  by  the  Opposition  that 
were  wholly  or  partly  met  by  concessions  from  the  Government. 

1.  The  Opposition  contended  that  elections  to  the  Borough  Councils 
should  he  triennial^  and  not  one-third  annually. — The  question  of  annual  or 
triennial  elections  is  left  to  the  option  of  each  Borough  Council. 

2.  The  Opposition  objected  to  Aldermen. — ^They  are  reduced  from 
one-third  to  one-sixth  of  the  Councils. 

3.  The  Opposition  objected  to  "  elected  auditors.'*^ — ^They  disappear, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  Borough  Council  are  to  be  audited  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  L.C.C., — i.e.^  officially  and  efficiently. 

4.  The  Opposition  strongly  objected  to  the  *^ suicide  ^^  clauses,  under 
which  powers  could  be  transferred  from  L.C.C.  to. Borough  Councils, 
and  could  not  be  re-transferred. — ^The  objectionable  features  altogether 
disappeared,  and  instead  powers  can  be  transferred  (and  they  can  only 
also  be  re-transferred)  when  the  L.C.C.  and  a  majority  of  the  Borough 
Councils  agree,  and  any  powers  so  transferred  are  transferred  to  alt 
Boroughs. 

5.  The  Opposition  strongly  objected  to  the  Building  Clause  under 
which  many  of  the  powers  (essentially  central)  of  the  London  Building 
Act  would  have  been  transferred  to  the  Borough  Councils. — ^The  clause 
was  withdrawn. 

6.  The  Opposition  strongly  objected  to  the  power  given  to  the  Councils 
to  borrow  without  the  sanction  of  the  L.C.C. — This  practically  disappears  ; 
only  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Local  Government  Board  if  the  L.C.C.  unreason- 
ably refuse  sanction.  • 

7.  The  Opposition  contended  that  more  specific  directions  should  be 
given  to  the  Commissioners  in  regard  to  the  areas  of  the  unscheduled 
Boroughs. — This  point  was  ultimately  provided  for  by  the  schedule  being 
enlarged  so  as  to  define  all  the  new  boroughs. 

8.  The  Opposition  objected  to  the  provision  permitting  Borough 
Councils  to  add  outside  persons  to  their  Committees. — This  power  is  now 
to  be  confined  to  the  Libraries  Committee. 

9.  The  Opposition  objected  that  under  the  Bill,  as  drawn,  the  Pfivy 
Council  and  the  Commissioners  would  he  acting  "without  the  knowledge  of 
and  hehind  the  hacks  of  Parliament^  when  drawing  up  and  carrying  out' 
their  manifold  **  Schemes  and  Orders.'*^ — ^The  Government  adopted  an 
amendment  whereby  every  Order  in  Council  must  lie  on  the  table  of  both 
Houses  for  thirty  days  before  it  can  be  acted  upon,  thus  reser\'ing  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  object  to  or  to  alter  the  proposals  of  the  Privy^ 
Council. 
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10.  The  Opposition  objected  that  the  new  Borough  Councils  were  not 
made  the  Overseers, — At  present  about  thirteen  of  the  Vestries  are  the 
Overseers  for  all  purposes,  and  this  power  and  duty,  which  has  worked 
excellently,  would  have  been  taken  away  by  the  Bill,  whereas  it  ought  to 
be  extended  to  all  the  new  Boroughs. — The  proposals  of  the  Bill  were 
withdrawn,  and  instead  of  this  a  new  clause  was  introduced, 
whereby,  for  all  purposes  relating  to  rates  and  rating,  the  Borough 
Council,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  will  be  the  Overseers ;  while,  as  regards 
all  registration  matters,  the  Town  Clerk  will  be  the  Overseer.  This  latter 
proposal  will  form  a  good  precedent  for  adoption  elsewhere  in  the  boroughs 
throughout  the  country. 

n.  AH  the  rights  of  the  School  Board  were  definitely  protected — a  matter 
left  in  doubt  under  the  original  Bill.  And  all  the  rights  of  the  Technical 
Education  Board  of  the  L,C,C.  are  also  specifically  left  intact. 

12.  One  of  the  principal  objections  of  the  Opposition  to  the  Bill  was 
the  large  number  of  unscheduled  areas. — The  Government  yielded  on  this 
point,  and  scheduled  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis.  The  areas  originally 
scheduled  in  the  Bill  as  boroughs  were  : — 

Battersea.  Islington.  Poplar. 

Camberwell.  Kensington.  Marylebone. 

Chelsea.  Lambeth.  St.  Pancras. 

Fulham.  Lewisham.  Wandsworth. 

Hammersmith.  Paddington.  Westminster. 
Hampstead. 

To  these  sixteen  boroughs  there  were  added  eleven  more  : — 

Bermondsey  and  Rotherhithe.  Shoreditch. 

Bethnal  Green.  Southwark,  Newington,  and 

Deptford.  Walworth. 

Finsbury  (East  and  Central).  Tower  Hamlets  (exclusive  of 

Greenwich.  Poplar,  Bow,  and  Bromley). 

Hackney.  Woolwich. 

Holborn. 

This  concession  was  one  of  the  most  important  made  by  Mr.  Balfour. 
For  with  it  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  original  Bill  disappeared, 
namely,  that,  while  sixteen  areas  were  scheduled,  no  less  than  twenty-two 
existing  local  government  areas  were  left  unscheduled,  and  left,  moreover, 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Commissioners,  without  any  definite  instructions; 
so  that  they  might  have  created  enormous  boroughs  totally  unsuited  to 
the  local  life  of  the  districts  concerned. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Opposition  would  succeed  in 
getting  their  way  on  every  single  point ;  and  they  did  not.  But 
the  list  of  objections  of  importance  raised  and  not  removed  is  a 
very  short  one,  namely  : — 

1.  The  Opposition  objected  to  the  omission  of  the  City  from  the  Bill, -^ 
The  Government  have  declined  to  amend  the  Bill  in  this  respect.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  a  Tory  Grovernment  would.  But  it  should  bie 
remembered  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bill  which  makes  reform  of  the 
Cky  impossible  in  the  future. 

2.  The  Opposition  objected  to  the  power  conferred  on  Borough  Councils 
to  promote  Bills, — Here  the  Government  have  declined  to  give  way,  and 
this  remains  a  blot  upon  the  Bill. 

3.  The  ^*  Greater  Westminster'^  remains;  a  powerful  Borough  which 
may  prove  a  foe  to  Progressive  views. 
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THE  TORY  DOLES  AND  THEIR  EFFECT  ON 

LONDON. 

In  no  place  has  the  financial  legislation  of  the  Tory  Government 
effected  greater  injustice  than  in  London.  Pledged  to  repay  their 
party  supporters  in  coin  of  the  realm,  the  Conservative  majority 
first  doled  out  a  million  and  a  quarter  a  year  to  the  country  land- 
owners. Next  they  provided  an  annual  subsidy  of  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  denominational  education,  and  lastly  they  have 
allotted  some  eighty  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  relieve  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  from  part  payment  of  rates  upon  tithes. 
These  doles  have,  however,  been  thrown  out  with  no  regard  to 
the  question  as  to  who  would  provide  the  money,  and  with  little 
consideration,  even,  as  to  justice  between  the  participants  of  this 
indiscriminate  charity. 

The  system  of  grants  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  towards 
assisting  local  administration  was  very  fully  considered  in    1888, 
when  it  was  decided  that  an  annual  sum  of  about   five  million 
pounds  should  be  set  aside  out  of  the    Consolidated    Fund   and 
applied  to  this  purpose.       The  principal  part  of  this  money  was 
derived    from    the    Probate    Duty,    and  under  the   Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1888,  this  amount  was  directed  to  be  divided  between  the 
various  local  authorities  in  certain  carefully  ascertained  proportions. 
The  proportion  received  by  London  under  this  enactment  is  about 
22  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and,  in  the  view  of  many  persons  well 
qualified  to  judge,  this  fraction  is  below  that  to  which  the  Metro- 
polis is  equitably  entitled.     Be  this  as  it  may,  even  this  low  figure 
has  been  absolutely  abandoned  by  Parliament  in  allotting  the  recent 
Imperial  subsidies.     Out  of  ;£^i, 333,000  per  annum  handed  over  in 
1896-7  in  relief  of  rates  under  the  Agricultural  Rating  Act,  the  Metro- 
polis only  received  ;^6,3i6  or  about  J^  per  cent.      This  result  is  of 
course  not  unnatural,  seeing  that  the  object  of  the  Government 
was  to  subsidise  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  towns  ;    but 
with  regard  to  the  contributions  to  Voluntary  schools,  and  to  the 
clergy,   some  more  equitable   result   might   have   been  expected. 
Here    again,    however,    the   same   disregard   for   the    Metropolis 
has    been    exhibited.       The     total    relief   given    to    educational 
authorities  under  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act  in  the  year   1897-8 
was  ;^6i7,695,  and  of  this   the    London    Schools   received   only 
;^50,365,  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole.     Similarly  under  the  Clerical 
Tithes  Relief  Act,  1899,  a  sum  of  about  ^^87,500  is  distributed  to 
different  local  authorities  for  the  assistance  of  the  parson,  and  of 
this  sum  less  than  £goOf  or  i  per  cent.,  will  enure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  London  clergy.     And  this  last  case  of  injustice  to  London 
is  even  more  striking  than  the  others,  for  the  money,  being  taken 
out  of  the  Local  Taxation  Account,  which  by  the  Local  Government, 
Act  is  subject  to  the  rules  of  distribution  already  alluded  to,  the 
recent  Act  actually  deprives  London  of  no  less  than  ;;^i9, 100  which 
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otherwise  would  have  been  paid  to  the  County  Council  in  relief  of 
Metropolitan  rates. 

The  total  amount  of  these  doles  is  about  two  million  pounds  a 
year,  of  which  London  receives  some  ;^54,ooo.  If  the  proportion 
laid  down  in  1888  had  been  adhered  to  London's  share  would  be 
no  less  than  ;;^4oo,ooo,  an  annual  subvention  which  would  have 
rendered  possible,  without  resorting-  to  the  rates,  a  capital  expendi- 
ture of  eleven  millions  on  public  improvements,  artisans'  dwellings, 
or  other  necessary  works.  .  It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  if  the 
County  Council  refrains  from  costly  improvements  when  the 
Government  of  the  day  treats  it  with  so  great  injustice. 

Whilst  depriving  the  London  ratepayers  of  their  fair  share  of 
relief  in  the  form  of  national  subvention  the  Tories  at  the  same  time 
have  put  every  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  Council  in  its 
attempts  to  call  in  aid  of  municipal  work  the  eyer  increasing  value 
of  the  land  in  London.  After  several  defeats  the  Council  in  1893 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  House  of  Lords  to  assent  to  the  principle 
of  Betterment  as  applied  to  particular  properties.  Its  efforts, 
however,  to  raise  an  owners'  tax  on  all  ground  values  has  been 
hitherto  successfully  resisted,  and  it  is  clear  that  no  progress  is 
possible  in  this  direction  so  long  as  a  Conservative  majority  has 
the  conduct  of  affairs. 

In  former  days  London  led  the  van  of  Liberal  and  Progressive 
thought.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  when  this  City  realises 
how  great  has  been  the  betrayal  of  its  interests  by  a  Government 
to  which  in  1895  it  gave  its  almost  undivided  support  it  may  once 
more  show  itself  in  Imperial,  as  it  has  done  in  Municipal  politics, 
the  advocate  of  sound  and  just  finance,  of  progress  and  reform? 
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The  evil  which  Scotland  endures  under  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  she  has  not  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  legislation  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  in  the 
second  place — notably  in  the  case  of  the  present  Parliament — what 
share  she  does  get  is  only  too  often  opposed  to  the  principles,  and 
forced  against  the  opinions,  of  her  chosen  representatives.  Scotland 
has  been  a  consistently  Liberal  country.  In  1892  she  sent  to  West- 
minster 50  Liberal  against  22  Conservative  and  Unionist  members. 
Only  two  Liberal  seats  were  lost  at  the  by-elections  between  1892 
and  1895.  Even  after  the  generally  disastrous  election  of  1895 
she  was  able  to  return  a  Liberal  majority  of  six,  which  has  since 
at  by-elections  been  increased  to  one  of  ten.  This  condition  of 
things  emphasises  the  misfortune  of  Scottish  legislation  being  left 
at  the  mercy  of  a  Conservative  majority  of  152,  as  it  was  after  last 
general  election,  or  of  130  as  it  is  to-day,  and  constitutes  a  strong 
claim  for  some  effective  form  of  separate  treatment.* 

EFFECTIVE  REPRESENTATION  OF  SCOTTISH 

OPINION, 

Frequent  proposals  have  indeed  been  made  in  Parliament  with 
the  object  of  dealing  with  this  anomaly,  but  none  of  these  came 
to  anything  definite  until  on  2nd  April,  1894,  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  a  motion  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Scottish  Standing  Committee  (similar  to  what  had  been 
suggested  in  previous  proposals)  to  which  purely  Scottish  measures 
should  be  referred,  the  Committee  to  consist  of  all  the  Scottish 
members,  together  with  fifteen  other  members  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Committee  of  Selection.  Besides  relieving  the  labours  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  this  arrangement  (as"was  pointed  out  by  Sir 
George)  **  would  enable  good  measures  to  be  carried  which  most 
Scotsmen — in  some  cases  almost  all  Scotsmen — desired,  and  for 
which,  under  the  existing  system,  no  time  could  be  found.  '*  After 
five  days'  discussion  (on  April  2nd,  5th,  17th,  20th  and  27th^  1^94) 
the  resolution  was  carried — in  an  amended  form — the  amendments 
being  that  Bills  sent  to  be  discussed  in  this  Grand  Committee 
should  only  be  those  introduced  by  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and 
that  in  the  appointment  of  the  fifteen  members  to  be  added  to  the 
Committee  over  and  above  the  Scottish  Representatives,  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  desirability  of  approximating  the  balance  of 

*  Mr.  Morley  at  Bervie,  February  6th,  1896. 
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parlies  to  that  of  the  whole  House.  The  first  use  to  which  this 
Committee  was  put  was  the  discussion  of  the  Scottish  Parish 
Councils  Bill  introduced  to  the  House  ot  Commons  by  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  on  27th  April,  1894,  and  sent  to  the  Scottish  Grand 
Committee  on  the  31st  of  the  following  month,  whence  the  Bill 
emerged,  in  the  language  of  Sir  George,  **  a  Bill  which  represented 
the  real  opinion  of  Scottish  menibers  upon  Scottish  interests." 
A  motion  for  the  re-appointment  of  this  Committee  was,  in  the 
following  year  (on  23rd  May,  1895),  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  carried,  but  it  has  never  again  been  put  to  such  admirable 
uses. 

LIBERAL  LEGISLATION  PRIOR  TO  1895. 

In  the  Session  prior  to  the  General  Election  of  1895,  Scotland 
obtained  from  a  Liberal  Government,  amongst  a  number  of  minor 
Acts,  at  least  two  Acts  of  considerable  importance.  One  of  these 
was  the  Fatal  Accidents  Enquiry  (Scotland)  Act,  the  other  the  Sea 
Fisheries  Regulation  (Scotland)  Act. 

The  first-named  Act  is  an  important  measure  for  the  working 
classes  of  Scotland.  It  is  in  a  sense  a  guarantee  for  the  main- 
tenance of  fairly  safe  conditions  of  working,  and  consequent 
protection  from  serious  injury,  to  a  workman,  in  a  country  where 
there  is  no  coroner's  'inquest  such  as  there  is  in  England.  It 
makes  provision  for  a  public  enquiry  by  a  sheriff  and  jury,  in  cases 
of  death  resulting  from  accidents  incurred  in  the  course  of  any 
industrial  employment.  The  jury  is  composed  of  five  common  and 
two  special  jurors,  and  it  may  return  a  verdict  by  a  majority.  The 
jurors  are  remunerated  by  the  Crown,  at  the  rate  of  5s.  each  per 
day,  and  have  their  travelling  expenses  paid.  The  relatives  of  the 
deceased  may  be  represented  by  counsel  or  agents. 

The  Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  Act  provides  for  the  constitution 
ot  a  Fishery  Board  on  a  thoroughly  representative  basis.  Four  of 
the  seven  members  of  which  it  now  consists  are  representatives  of 
the  sea  fishery  interest  in  Scotland.  The  Scottish  Secretary  is 
authorised  by  the  Act  to  appoint  a  scientific  Superintendent  of 
Fisheries,  who  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasury.  He  is  further 
empowered  to  create  a  sea  fisheries  district,  following  upon  any 
application  by  a  County  Council  or  a  Town  Council,  and  to  provide 
for  the  constitution  of  a  Fishery  Committee  within  that  district, 
the  members  of  which  are  to  be  elected  by  all  persons  included  in 
the  expression  (used  in  the  Act)  **  Fishery  Interests."  This  Com- 
mittee is  (subject  to  the  control  of  the  Fishery  Board)  empowered 
to  make  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  fisheries  under  their 
care.  Powers  for  the  protection  of  fisheries  and  for  the  imposition 
of  penalties  are  also,  by  the  Act,  conferred  upon  the  Board. 

Thus  far  a  Liberal  Government  recognised  the  right  of  Scotland 
not  only  to  a  fair  quantity  but  also  to  a  proper  quality  of  the 
legislation  demanded  for  her  through  the  majority  of  her  repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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TORY  PROMISE  AND  PERFORMANCE. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  Unionist  literature  at  the  General 
election  of  1895  that  the  heads  of  that  party  were  not  ignorant  of 
this  evil  from  which  Scotland  suffers,  for,  of  the  fifteen  articles  on 
the  Unionist  programme  as  printed  in  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour's  famous 
election  card,  the  only  measures  mentioned  which  particularly 
affected  Scotland  were  "Public  Works  on  the  West  Coast,"  and 
"The  Local  Management  of  Private  Bill  Legislation."  The  remedy 
suggested  was  not  an  heroic  one,  and  the  manner  of  carrying  out 
the  promises  has  proved  even  less  heroic. 

In  the  Queen's  Speech  presented  to  Parliament  on  February 
nth,  1896,  no  mention  was  made  of  this  Scottish  measure,  and  no 
such  measure  was  forthcoming  that  Session.  Indeed,  as  Lord 
Tweedmouth  remarked  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  20th  of  the 
following  year,  Scotland  got  no  legislation  in  1896. 

The  Queen's  Speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  of  1897 
contained  a  promise  of  Private  Bill  Legislation  for  Scotland  *  *  if 
time  sufficed.''  A  Bill  was  in  that  Session  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  on  May  20th,  1897,  read  a  second  time.  Of 
this  Bill  Lord  Tweedmouth  said  on  that  occasion  he  could  hardly 
believe  that  when  the  paragraph  on  the  point  was  inserted  in  the 
Queen's  Speech,  the  Bill  had  been  in  the  minds  of  ministers  because 
**  this  measure  did  not  attempt  to  deal  with  private  bill  legislation 
affecting  Scotland  as  a  whole,  it  merely  nibbled  one  corner  of 
the  subject."  This  Bill,  on  July  22nd  of  that  year  (1897)  reached 
Committee — and  remained  there. 

The  Queen's  Speech  in  the  Session  of  1898  contained  a  promise 
to  introduce  a  measure  for  cheapening  and  improving  the  procedure 
of  Scottish  Private  Bill  Legislation,  which,  it  remarks,  '*  has  been 
before  Parliament  on  many  previous  occasions."  A  Bill  was 
introduced  by  the  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  and  read  a  first  time 
on  March  7th,  1898.  On  the  31st  of  the  same  month  there  was  a 
debate  on  the  second  reading.  Mr.  Courtney  (an  English  Unionist 
member)  on  that  occasion  referred  to  the  future  of  the  Bill,  and 
spoke  of  **  seeing  what  could  be  done  by  the  House — what  could 
be  made  of  this  first  draft,  this  necessarily  sketchy  proposal,  some- 
thing which  would  be  useful  and  tend  to  remove  the  grave  evils 
of  which  he  was  conscious,  and  which  he  earnestly  desired  some 
steps  should  be  taken  for  the  removal  of."  On  April  4th  the  Bill 
passed  its  second  reading  without  a  division.  On  that  occasion 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  said  :  "  I  am  afraid  that  the  conclusions  to  which 
we  have  been  driven  by  the  Scottish  representatives  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  may  end  in  preventing  the  Bill  becoming  law  in  the 
course  of  the  present  session."  The  Bill  was  on  June  9th  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House,  and  ended  its  career  on  July 
26th,  according  to  Mr.  Balfour's  forecast,  by  being  withdrawn. 

In  the  Queen's  Speech  of  Session  1899  the  statement  was  again 
made  that  provision  for  simplifying  the  process  of  private  bill  legis- 
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lation  for  Scotland  would  be  brought  before  Parliament,  and  in  that 
session  a  Bill  was  at  last  introduced  and  passed.  This  Bill  was 
read  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  second  time  on  March  27th,  was 
considered  in  Committee  on  June  12th,  19th  and  20th  ;  passed  its 
first  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  July  25th  ;  on  August  ist 
and  3rd  passed  the  Committee  and  report  stages,  and  on  August  9th 
received  the  Royal  Assent. 

THE  SCOTTISH   PRIVATE   BILL   PROCEDURE 

ACT  OF   1899. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  short  title  of  which  is  the 

Private  Legislation  Procedure  (Scotland)  Act,  1899,  are  shortly  these. 

Any  authority  or  person  desirous  of  obtaining  Parliamentary  powers 

affecting  public  or  private  interests  may  petition  the  Secretary  for 

Scotland,  asking  him  to  issue  a  Provisional  Order  in  terms  of  a 

draft   Order   submitted   to   him.     The   petitioner  must   first  have 

given    by    public    advertisement    the    requisite    notice    to    those 

concerned,  such  as  owners  of  property,  tenants,  etc.     If  the  matter 

relates  wholly  or  mainly  to  Scotland,  and  is  of  such  a  magnitude  as 

may  be  conveniently  dealt  with  by  a  Provisional  Order,  and  is  so 

reported  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  to 

whom  the   petition  has  to  be  forwarded,   then  the  Secretary  for 

Scotland  may  take  the  matter  up  and  order  an  inquiry  to  be  held  by 

four  Commissioners,  two  chosen  from  each  House  of  Parliameut, 

who  are  from  time  to  time  to  be  appointed  in  terms  of  the  Act  by 

the  Chairmen  of  the  two  Houses.      Besides  this  **  Paliamentary 

panel"  of  four  Commissioners,  another  panel,  called  the  **  extra 

Parliamentary   panel,"    is   to   be   formed   under    the   Act.      This 

panel,  consisting  of  twenty  persons   **  qualified  by  experience    of 

affairs,"  is  to  be  nominated  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  two  Houses, 

acting  jointly  with   the    Secretary    for    Scotland,    and    is    to    be 

re-formed   every   five   years.       If  the   Chairmen  of  both    Houses 

fail   to   make   up   the   number   of  Commissioners   required,  from 

amongst  the  Parliamentary  panel,  then  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 

is  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  the  appointment  of  the  requisite 

number  from  the  extra  Parliamentary  panel.  The  Commissioners  are 

to  hold  their  inquiry  at  such  places  in  Scotland  as  they  may  determine, 

having  due  regard  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  proposed  Order. 

Any  person  opposing  the  Order  is  allowed  to  appear  before  the 

Commissioners,  either  himself  or  by  counsel  or  agent,  and  evidence 

may  be  heard  by  the  Commissioners  in  support  of  the  Order.     The 

Commissioners,  after  holding  their  inquiry,  submit  their  report  to 

the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  along  with  the  evidence  taken,  and  they 

may  recommend  either  that  the  Order  should  be  issued  as  prayed 

for  or  that  it  should  he  refused.     If  there  is  no  opposition  to  the 

Order  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  may  forthwith  make  the  Order  as 

prayed  for  or  with  modifications.    He  must  then  submit  such  Order 

to  Parliament  in  a  Bill  to  be  called  a  Confirmation  Bill,  and  such 
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Bill  is  to  be  considered  as  if  reported  from  Committee,  and  is  then 
read  a  third  time.  This  latter  procedure  is  gone  through  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  Bill  then  ranks  as  a  public  Act  of 
Parliament. 

If  there  is  opposition  to  the  Order,  then,  when  the  Confirmation 
Bill  comes  before  either  House  of  Parliament,  any  member  may 
give  notice  that  he  intends  to  move  that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a 
joint  committee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Parties  or  their 
counsel  or  agents  may  appear  before  this  Committee  either  against, 
or  in  support  of,  the  Order.  The  report  of  this  Committee  is  then 
laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and,  finally,  the  Bill  read  a 
third  time  in  both  Houses. 

DEFEATED  AMENDMENTS. 

The  following  amendments  were  proposed  to  the  Bill  by  Scottish 
members  : — 

On  June  19th,  1899,  while  the  Bill  was  in  Comnriittee,  Sir 
Charles  Cameron  moved  that  the  choice  of  selecting  the  acting 
Commissioners  should  be  made  by  the  Committee  of  Selection  of 
both  Houses,  instead  of  by  the  Chairmen  and  the  S^f;retary  for 
Scotland.     This  motion  was  defeated  by  159  votes  to  84. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw,  ex-Solicitor-General 
for  Scotland,  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  clause  providing  for 
a  second  inquiry  in  London  after  the  first  inquiry  in  Scotland. 
This  was  defeated  by  206  votes  to  140. 

Again,  on  July  4th,  1899,  Mr.  Shaw  moved  that  when  a  Bill  had 
passed  the  Commissioners  it  should  be  exempt  from  all  the  stages 
but  report  and  third  reading  in  Parliament.  This  was  defeated  by 
159  votes  to  114.* 

SCOTLAND  AND  PURELY  SCOTTISH  QUESTIONS. 

In  the  Session  of  1897,  when  the  Government  was  busy  with 
its  English  Voluntary  Schools  Bill,  the  Public  Health  (Scotland) 
Bill  was  introduced.  At  the  second  reading  debate  on  April  ist  of 
that  year,  a  Scottish  member.  Dr.  Farquharson,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  to  refer  the  Bill  to  the  Grand  Committee 
pn  Law,  moved  an  amendment  to  refer  it  to  the  seventy-two 
Scottish  members  with  fifteen  others  added — the  Scottish  Grand 
Committee.  Another  Scottish  member.  Sir  Robert  Reid,  in  speaking 

*  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Shaw,  who  had  protested  on  a  previous  occasion 
against  the  unnecessary  trouble  and  expense  of  having  a  second  inquiry  in 
London,  summarised  the  conditions  and  restrictions  of  the  measure  as  follows  : 
**  In  the  first  place  it  applies  to  Bills  which  are  wholly  and  mainly  Scottish  ;  in 
the  second  place  there  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  advantages  of  the  measure 
all  cases  except  those  which  are  small  and  relatively  unimportant,  and  in  the 
third  place  it  is  expressly  provided  in  the  Bill  that  no  Provisional  Order  with 
the  advantaj^e  of  this  procedure  can  be  carried  through  the  House  if  there  is 
any  question  of  public  policy  involved.*' 
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to  this  amendment  m^de  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  refusal  of 
the  Government  to  send  the  Bill  to  the  Scottish  Committee  : — 

* '  The  case  which  had  arisen  was  one  of  the  extreme  examples  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  present  practice  of  the  House.  The  Bill  was  admittedly 
uncontroversial ;  there  was  no  party  capital  to  be  made  out  of  it.  It  was 
exceptionally  important  to  Scotland  ;  it  did  not  affect  any  other  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  was  necessarily  unintelligible  to  Englishmen,  and 
there  was  a  large  number  of  Scottish  members  eminently  qualified  and 
very  anxious  to  deal  with  the  measure.  Yet  the  Government  refused  to 
submit  the  Bill  to  the  willing  members,  and  sent  it  to  a  high  and  dry 
Standing  Committee  on  Law,  on  which  there  were  only  eight  Scottish 
members  and  to  which  only  fifteen  more  could  be  added.  This  was  simply 
a  result  of  the  prejudices  of  the  House  springing  from  the  recent  Home 
Rule  controversy.  ...  If  the  Scottish  members  had  a  fair  chance  of 
putting  their  views  before  the  Committee  the  Government  would  have  no 
further  trouble.  Scottish  members  did  not  obstruct  Scottish  Bills,  and 
there  was  not  a  Scottish  member  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House 
who  did  not  wish  the  Bill  to  pass  into  law.  He  objected  altogether  to  the 
Bill  being  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Law  with  only  twenty- 
three  Scottish  member^  out  of  sixty-two,  and  he  should  divide  the  House 
on  the  point."—  {House  of  Commons,  April  ist,  1897.) 

This  protest,  however,  did  not  alter  the  fate  of  the  Bill,  which 
was  by  a  majority  of  ninety-eight  sent  to  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Law,  only  ninety-five  members  voting  for  its  being  sent  to  the 
Scottish  Grand  Committee. 

The  Bill,  which  is  one  for  the  Consolidation  and  Amendment  of 
the  Laws  relating  to  Public  Health  in  Scotland,  provides  for  central 
and  other  authorities  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
These  provisions  are  directed  generally  against  nuisances  of  all 
kinds  and  towards  the  prevention  and  mitigation  of  disease  by 
making-  notification  compulsory  in  certain  cases  of  infectious 
diseases.  It  provides  for  the  inspection  of  dairies,  and  for  the 
regulation  and  inspection  of  common  lodging-houses,  and  imposes 
penalties  for  the  sale  of  unsound  meat,  etc.  It  is  an  Act,  as  was 
pointed  out,  of  great  importance  to  Scotland,  and  one  that  was 
hailed  and  assisted  in  its  passage  so  far  as  possible  by  Liberal 
Scottish  members  as  enthusiastically  as  by  Unionist  and  Conser- 
vative members. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  SCOTTISH   LEGISLATION. 

The  next  two  principal  Bills  now  dealt  with  (Agricultural 
and  Educational)  form  a  glaring  example,  on  a  scale  of  some 
financial  magnitude,  of  the  way  in  which  the  farce  of  Scottish 
legislation  is  performed.  In  the  Session  of  1896  the  Government 
introduced  for  England  and  Wales  what  was  called  an  Agricultural 
Land  Rating  Bill.  The  alleged  reason  for  its  introduction  was 
that  depressed  agriculture  in  England  was  crying  out,  and  that 
land  bore  an  undue  proportion  of  local  taxation.  A  Royal 
Commission,  appointed  in  1893,  to  ii>quire  and  report  upon  this 
subject  was  still  sitting,  and  had  not  yet  reported.  The  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  give  a  subvention   to  this  so-called  depressed 
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agriculture.  When  the  Commission  did,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
following  year,  report  [C.  8540],  Mr.  George  Lambert,  M.P.,  issued 
a  separate  report,  in  which  he  said  :  **  An  interesting  light  is  cast 
on  the  bias  of  the  majority  by  a  report  being  rushed  through  the 
Commission  to  relieve  the  rates  on  land  .  .  .  while  special 
recommendations  were  refused  for  amending  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  which  would  have  strengthened  the  tenant  in  makings 
a  bargain  with  his  landlord."  Mr.  Channing,  M.P.,  also  issued  a 
separate  report,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  stated  that 
*  *  besides  the  fall  in  prices  the  chief  cause  of  agricultural  depression 
has  been  the  excessive  rent  put  upon  agricultural  land."  In  the- 
majority  report  it  was  stated  that  the  effects  of  the  depression 
had  made  themselves  much  more  apparent  and  acutely  felt  in  the 
arable  than  in  the  pastoral  districts  of  Great  Britain. 

No  call  was  made  from  Scotland  for  legislation  dealing  with 
the  condition  of  agriculture,  and  the  strongest  statement  respecting" 
Scotland  which  the  majority  of  the  Commissjpn  had  to  make  was 
that  **  in  arable  districts  the  position  in  some  respects  was  not  so 
serious,  but  there  also  great  losses  had  been  experienced  during 
the  last  twelve  years." 

THE  SCOTTISH  AGRICULTURAL  RATING 

ACT,  1896. 

A  sum  of  money  had  to  be  found  to  provide  this  grant  in  aid. 
to  alleged  distressed  agriculture  in  England,  and,  since  it  had  to- 
come  out  of  the  fund  common  to  the  three  countries,  namely  the 
Treasury,  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  entitled  to  a  proportionate 
share.  The  proportion  of  such  a  grant  to  which  Scotland  is 
entitled  has  been  fixed  at  eleven-eightieths  of  the  sum  to  which 
England  and  Wales  is  entitled — ^the  equivalent  grant  for  Scotland 
coming,  therefore,  at  something  like  ;^2 14,000.  This  sum, 
then,  was  proposed  to  be  granted  for  the  relief  of  an 
industry  in  Scotland  which  had  not  pleaded  depression  and 
which  had  not  craved  a  subvention.  In  the  debate  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Scottish  Rating  Bill,  on  July  13th,  1896,  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw  the  Bill  and  let  the  money  accruing  to  Scotland 
be  held  up  until  full  opportunity  was  given  for  the  Scottish  people 
to  form  and  express  a  judgment  as  to  the  object  or  objects  to- 
which  this  money  should  be  devoted.  He  felt  certain,  he  said,  that 
when  that  judgment  was  ascertained  the  object  so  selected  would 
not  be  such  as  would  benefit  an  individual  class  or  interest  but 
would  be  such  as  would  be  of  lasting  advantage  to  the  community 
at  large.  On  the  following  day  (July  14th,  1896)  Mr.  Birrell  made 
another  appeal  to  the  Government.  **  This  Bill,"  said  he,  "  was  the 
consequence  of  the  English  Bill,  and  was  not  the  result  of  any 
genuine  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  This  was: 
a  lamentable  example  of  England  drag^ng  Scotland  in  its  wake. 
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Scotland  took  the  money  because  it  was  Scottish  money,  but  it 
was  not  an  unreasonable  demand  that  it  should  be  ear-marked 
until  the  Scottish  people  should  decide  how  it  was  to  be  spent." 
It  was  pointed  out  in  the  debate  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
that  there  did  not  exist  in  Scotland  depression  of  agriculture 
on  the  scale  on  which  it  was  alleged  to  exist  in  England,  and 
that  Scotland  had  never  been  so  lightly  taxed  for  local  purposes  as 
she  was  at  that  time. 

THE  SCOTTISH   RATING  SYSTEM. 

In    Scotland,    it    should    be    noticed    here,    there  are  several 

important  points  on  which  the  matter  of  rating  differs  from  the 

system  in  force  in  England.     In  Scotland  the  rates  which  the  Bill 

affects  are  borne  equally  by  landlord  and  tenant.     Under  the  36th 

section  of  the  **  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Act,  1845,"  it  is  made  lawful 

to   distinguish    lands   and   heritages    into   two  or  more    separate 

classes,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which   they  are    used   and 

occupied,  and  to  fix  such  rate  of   assessment    upon   tenants   and 

occupants  of  each  class  respectively  as  may  seem  just  and  equitable. 

This    equitable   principle   had  already,  in    1896,  been   adopted  in 

about   one-fourth  of  the  parishes  in   Scotland.     Notwithstanding 

these  differences  from  the  English  system  and  the  further  fact  that 

agricultural  depression  in  Scotland  in  so  far  as  it  did  exist  did  so 

very  unequally,  absolutely  no  principle  of  distribution  was  in  the 

Scottish  Bill  suggested  to  meet  these  difficulties.     The  result  of 

this  want  of  method  naturally  comes  to  be  that  where  agriculture 

is  in  a  depressed  condition  (and  the  land  has  become  lowered  in  value) 

the  districts  that  are  depressed  get  less  money  out  of  the  grant, 

and  districts  where  there  is  no  depression  get  more  in  proportion 

to  their  prosperity  and  their  valuation  ;  like  largess  thrown  to  the 

mob,  the  biggest  share  is  captured  by  the  strongest  individual. 

THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  RATING  ACT. 

The  main   provisions   of  the   Act   are   that   the  annual  value 
ot  all    agricultural   lands  and   heritages   in   Scotland   during  the 
continuance   of   the  Act   (which,    in  consequence   of   the   remon- 
strances   of    the   Opposition   in   the   case   of    the     English    Bill, 
is   limited   meanwhile   to   five   years)   shall,  for  the   purposes    of 
the    occupier's    consolidated   rate   leviable    by   County   Councils, 
be  held  to    be    the  nearest    aggregate    sum    of  pounds   sterling 
to   three-eighths    of  the  annual    value    thereof  as   appearing   in 
the    Valuation    Roll  ;    and    similarly    for    the    occupier's     share 
of   the    poor    rate,     school    rate,    and    other    rates    leviable    by 
Parish   Councils.     The   Commissioners    of    Inland    Revenue    are 
directed  to  pay  during  the  continuance  of  the  Act  to  the  Local 
Taxation   Scotland  Account,  out  of  the  proceeds  of   the    Estate 
Duty  derived  in  Scotland  from  personal  property,  such  sums  as 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  Treasury  to  be  equal  to  eleven-eightieth 
parts  of  the  sum   payable  under  the   English  Act   to   the    Local 
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Taxation  Account  therein  mentioned.  The  Government,  before 
the  Bill  passed  its  third  reading,  and  in  response  to  the  remon- 
strance of  the  Opposition,  modified  their  position  with  regard  to 
classified  parishes,  to  the  effect  of  allowing  a  classification  to  have 
effect  where  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  should  certify  that  the  rates 
under  the  classification  were  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  the 
rates  under  the  Act  would  be  if  there  were  no  classification,  but 
beyond  this  point  the  Act  does  away  with  the  effect  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Section  of  the  1845  ^^^  already  referred  to. 

The  Bill  was  discussed  in  Committee  on  the  3rd,  4th,  5th  and 
6th  days  of  August,  on  the  last-mentioned  of  which  dates  it  passed 
the  Committee  stage.  On  August  4th  Mr.  Edmund  Robertson,  a 
Scottish  member,  protested  that  not  a  single  amendment  moved 
from  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  with  a  view  to  apportioning 
the  relief  of  agricultural  distress  had  been  entertained,  and  Sir 
George  Trevelyan,  on  the  same  day,  pointed  out  that  while  on 
general  politics  there  were  returned  from  Scotland  at  last 
General  Election  five  supporters  of  the  Government  to  six  of  the 
Opposition,  upon  this  Bill  the  Government  had  only  one  Scottish 
supporter  to  two  Scottish  opponents. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed  by  a  majority  of 
124  to  45. 


THE   HAPPY  "AFTERTHOUGHTS. 


» 


In  August  of  the  following  Session  (1897)  and  in  the  Session  of 
1898  respectively,  two  minor  Acts  connected  with  the  Agricultural 
Rating  Act  were   passed.     These  were  the  Congested   Districts 

S Scotland)  Act  and  the  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act.  The 
irst-named  of  these  had  for  its  object  the  direction  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sum  of  ;£'i 5,000  annually,  which  by  the  Rating  Act  had 
been  set  apart  for  the  improvement  of  congested  districts  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland.  It  allows  the  Commissioners 
that  are  to  be  appointed  under  the  Act  to  take  such  steps  as  they 
think  proper  for  aiding  agriculture,  providing  for  the  enlargement 
or  sub-division  of  the  holdings  of  Crofters,  aiding  the  migration 
of  Crofters  to  other  districts,  and  for  the  purchase  of  land.  On 
July  22nd,  1897,  when  this  Bill  was  in  Committee,  Mr.  Galloway 
Weir,  a  member  of  a  Highland  constituency,  moved  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  giving  the  Commissioners  compulsory  power 
to  acquire  land,  but  this  was  defeated  by  68  votes. 

The  Local  Taxation  Account  Act  provides  that  in  each  year 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Scottish  Rating  Act  there  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account  sums  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  eleven-eighthieth,  already  referred  to,  and  a  sum 
equal  to  seven-sixteenths  of  the  amount  raised  by  rates  by  County 
and  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland  from  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
lands  and  heritages  (as  defined  in  the  Rating  Act)  during  the  local 
financial  year  ending  May  15th,  1896.     The  sums  payable  as  above 
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mentioned  are   to    be  applied  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  in  the  following  manner  : — 

(i)  ;^'20,ooo  to  County  and  Parish  Councils  for  the  purposes 
named  in  the  Agricultural  Rating  Act. 

(2)  ;^25,ooo  to  the  police  authorities  as  an  additional  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  police  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  amounts  distributed  under  the  Local 
Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889. 

(3)  <;£^i5>ooo  for  marine  superintendence  and  otherwise  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Scottish  Sea  Fisheries  Laws. 

*^    (4)  The    balance   for   the   purpose   of   secondary   or   technical 
(including  agricultural)  education  in  Scotland. 

On  26th  July,  1898,  two  amendments  to  this  Bill  were  pro-. 
posed  by  Scottish  members — one  by  Mr.  Edmund  Robertson  for 
spending  the  money  **in  manner  to  be  hereafter  provided  by 
Parliament,'*  which  was  defeated  by  seventy-one  votes,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw,  to  transfer  the  proportion  of  the  grant 
allocated  for  police  purposes  to  the  abolition  of  school  fees  and  the 
opening  up  of  secondary  schools,  which  was  defeated  by  sixty-four 
votes. 


THE  UNHEEDED  CRY  OF  THE  CROFTER. 

While  all  this  has  been  done  for  so-called  depressed  agriculture, 
the  following  paragraphs  will  show  what  has  not  been  done  for  the 
struggling  crofter  and  fisherman  in  the  Highlands,  where  there 
really  is  depression  and  want. 

On  January  22nd,  1897,  Mr.  Galloway  Weir  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  address  expressing  regret  that,  although  a 
Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1892  to  enquire  into  the  Land 
Question  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  had  reported 
that  nearly  two  million  acres  of  land  now  occupied  as  deer  forests, 
grouse  moors,  etc.,  might  be  cultivated  to  profit,  or  otherwise 
advantageously  occupied  by  crofters  or  small  tenants,  there 
was  no  indication  in  the  Queen's  Speech  that  arrangements  would 
be  made  for  acquiring  some  portion  of  this  land,  so  that  the  crofters, 
cottars,  and  fishermen  might  be  able  to  live  under  more  favorable 
conditions  than  those  under  which  they  were  at  present  existing. 
The  amendment  was  lost  by  67  votes. 

This  amendment  was  repeated  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Clark,  on 
February  i8th  of  the  following  Session  of  1898,  and  again  defeated, 
this  time  by  121  votes. 

Again,  on  February  14th,  1899,  Mr.  Weir  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Address  expressing  regret  that  no  reference  was  made 
in  the  Queen's  Speech  to  the  land  question  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland.  This  was  defeated  by  55  votes.  A  similar 
motion  by  Mr.  Weir  in  1900  asking  for  an  extension  of  the 
Crofters  Act  was  lost  by  73. 
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THE  "EDUCATION"  (SCOTLAND)  ACT,   1897. 

The  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1897  is  another  example  of  a 
measure  forced  upon  Scotland  without  any  justification  and  simply 
following  upon  legislation  on  certain  lines  laid  down  for  England. 
The  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  were  entirely  different. 
The  *  *  intolerable  strain  "  upon  Voluntary  schools  so  much  com- 
plained of  in  England  had  practically  no  existence  in  Scotland,  and 
certainly  was  not  urged  as  an  excuse  for  a  grant  in  aid.  In 
Scotland  there  is  a  School  Board  in  every  parish.  Only  one  half 
of  England  and  Wales  is  under  the  management  of  School  boards, 
the  education  in  the  other  half  being  supplied  by  Voluntary  schools 
managed  by  different  religious  denominations  and  maintained  with 
Imperial  money  grants,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  local  subscrip- 
tions. In  England  there  are  only  four  Board  scholars  for  every 
five  Voluntary  scholars,  while  in  Scotland  there  are  thirty-three 
Board  scholars  for  every  five  Voluntary  scholars.  Although  the 
principle  of  the  equivalent  grant  formed  the  only  shadow  of  a 
reason  why  Scotland  should  be  treated  to  educational  legislation 
in  conjunction  with  English  educational  legislation,  the  equivalent 
grant  was  in  this  case  ignored,  and  Scotland  was  dealt  with  on 
the  lines  of  some  supposed  *  *  symmetry  "  which  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  Scottish  legislation  exactly  similar  to  that  of  England. 
The  Bill  was,  in  the  teeth  of  the  opposition  of  the  Scottish  Liberal 
members,  read  a  second  time  on  July  ^st,  1897.  The  position 
taken  up  by  the  Scottish  members  was  that,  while  Scotland  was 
entitled  to  her  share  of  the  sum  to  be  dealt  out  in  respect  of  the 
English  legislation,  the  Scottish  people  should  be  allowed  them- 
selves to  judge  to  what  uses  it  should  be  put.  On  July  21st  the 
Bill  passed  the  Committee  stage,  and  on  July  28th  and  30th  it  was 
considered  on  Report  and  read  a  third  time. 

As  regards  Board  schools  it  is  an  amendment  of  the  67th  Section 
of  the  Education  Scotland  Act  of  1872.  As  regards  Voluntary 
schools  it  enacts  that  there  shall  be  annually  paid,  out  of  moneys 
provided  by  Parliament,  an  aid  grant  equal  to  three  shillings  per 
child  for  the  whole  number  of  children  in  average  attendance  in 
these  schools,  and  such  schools  are  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  any  assessment  or  rate  under  any  general  or  local  Act  ot 
Parliament  for  any  county,  borough,  parish,  parochial  or  other 
local  purpose.  The  general  effect  of  the  Act  is  to  give  to  Scotland  a 
grant  of  ;;^40,ooo  divided  so  as  to  allow  to  School  Boards  the  sum 
of  ;^28, 000,  and  to  that  small  portion  of  the  educational  system  of 
Scotland  known  as  Voluntary  schools  ;^i 2,000. .  If  the  principle  of 
the  equivalent  grant  had  been  adhered  to,  Scotland  would  have 
obtained,  not  ;j40»ooo  but  ;^i  10,000,  which  is  eleven-eightieths 
of  the  sum  of  ;;^8oo,ooo  voted  for  England  and  Wales  under  the 
English  Bill.  As  Mr.  Shaw,  the  member  for  the  Border  Burghs, 
pointed  out  at  the  discussion  on  the  second  reading,  if  Voluntary 
schools  in  Scotland  had  remained  part  of  a  public  national  system, 
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and  had  multiplied  as  they  had  done  in  England,  instead  of  getting 
;^i2,ooo  a  year  for  her  Voluntary  schools,  Scotland  would  have 
been  getting  ;£'8o,ooo  per  annum.  **  Now,"  said  he,  "the  poorer 
country,  which  had  done  what  she  had,  was  to  be  punished  for 
having  taken  the  more  excellent  educational  way,  and  her  grant 
was  to  suffer  to  the  extent  of  about  ;^6o,ooo  a  year." 

The  printed  Bill  had  not  been  in  Scotland  forty-eight  hours  at 
the  time  of  the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  but  even  then  three 
of  the  great  institutions  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Board  and 
secondary  education — the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  the 
School  Board  Association,  and  the  Association  for  Promoting 
Secondary  and  Technical  Education — declared  absolutely  against  the 
measure.  Not  a  single  Scottish  member,  as  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  pointed  out,  expressed  cordial  approbation  of  the 
Bill.  The  Government  supporters  accepted  it  reluctantly 
as  an  instalment,  and  the  Liberal  Scottish  majority 
voted  against  it ;  but  the  Government  pressed  it  through 
with  a  majority  of  107  votes.  Among  the  number  of  amend- 
ments which  were  defeated  was  one  by  Captain  Sinclair, 
the  member  for  Forfarshire,  **That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Committee  that  they  have  power  to  insert  clauses  in  the  Bill  with 
a  view  to  making  provision  for  insuring  adequate  representation 
of  local  authorities  or  parents  on  the  management  of  Voluntary 
schools  in  receipt  of  the  aid  grant."  This  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  83. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


IRELAND. 


i«*- 


I.  QUESTIONS     DEALT    WITH. 


IRISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

By  far  the  most  important  fact  in  connection  with  the  Irish 
record  of  the  present  Government  is  the  passing  in  1898  of  the 
Irish  Local  Government  Act,  It  is  quite  true  that  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Home  Rule  controversy  in  1886  Local  Government  has 
formed  part  of  the  Unionist  policy  on  paper.  Local  Government 
was  declared  to  be  the  via  media  between  the  two  extremes  of 
Coercion  and  Home  Rule  ;  but  the  only  result  of  putting  into 
power  in  1886  a  party  pledged  to  that  policy  was  (i)  the  Coercion 
Act  of  1887  and  (2)  the  ridiculous  Local  Government  Bill  of  1892, 
introduced  at  a  time  when  it  was  clearly  never  intended  to  press 
it,  and  so  farcical  in  many  of  its  provisions  {e,g.^  the  "  put  *em  in 
the  dock  "  clause,  referring  to  the  County  Councils  where  guilty  of 
**  misconducting  "  themselves,  as  Lord  Salisbury  would  say)  that 
no  one  could  seriously  contemplate  its  finding  its  place  upon  the 
Statute-book.  The  difference  between  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's  Bill 
of  1892  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour's  Act  of  1898  is  a  measure  of  the 
advance  made  in  the  interval  by  the  Irish  Nationalist  cause.  No 
one  pretends  that  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1897  is  a  full 
measure  of  Home  Rule,  but  in  itself  its  gives  the  coup  de  grace  to 
arguments  used  to  confound  Home  Rule.  To  take  only  one 
instance,  the  theory  that  the  Irishman  is  cursed  with  a  double  dose 
of  ** original  sin"  was  worked  for  all  that  it  was  worth  against 
Mr.  Gladstone's  policy — though  (it  need  hardly  be  added)  the 
theory  was  not  enunciated  in  tj^ekt- -particular  form  of  words.  Yet 
we  now  find  a  Tory  Government  endowing  this  same  sinful  Irish- 
man with  the  power  of  managing  his  own  local  affairs  in  County 
Councils,  for  which  he  must  (on  the  "original  sin"  theory)  be 
quite  as  unfit  as  to  manage  Irish  affairs  in  an  Irish  Parliament  on 
College  Green.  Lord  Salisbury,  indeed,  in  a  famous  speech  at 
Newport  in  1885,  had  pointed  out  that  of  the  two  things  Local 
Government  would  be  even  more  dangerous  than  Home  Rule  : — 

**  A  local  authority  is  more  exposed  to  the  temptation  and  has  more  of 
the  facility  for  enabling:  a  majority  to  be  unjust  to  the  minority  than  is  the 
case  where  the  authority  derives  its  sanction,  and  extends  its  jurisdiction 
over  a  wider  area.  That  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  local  authorities. 
In  a  large  central  authority  the  wisdom  of  several  parts  of  the  country 
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will  correct  the  folly  or  the  mistakes  of  one.  In  a  local  authority  that 
correction  to  a  much  greater  extent  is  wanting." — {Neifport^  October  "jth^ 
1885.) 

More,  writing  to  Sir  Frank  Lock  wood  in  November,  1883,  with 
reference  to  one  of  his  speeches  to  the  York  electors.  Lord  Salis- 
bury said  : — 

"You  say  you  never  promised  Home  Rule  ;  that  may  be  so  ;  I  never 
said  you  did.  But  you  promised  what  they  (the  Irish  electors  at  York) 
know  perfectly  well  must  lead  to  Home  Rule,  and  what  at  this  moment 
it  is  their  principal  endeavour  to  obtain.  You  not  only  proposed  household 
suffrage  in  the  Irish  counties,  but  you  also  promised  to  grant  to  Ireland 
everything  you  would  grant  to  England.  This  will  include  a  plan  of 
elective  local  government  as  extensive  as  that  to  be  proposed  for  England 
— a  measure  involving  the  more  extended  self-government  which  Lord 
Hartington  has  denounced  as  madness." 

Yet  when  the  Home  Rule  struggle  came,  Unionists  were  at  once 
driven  to  promise  equal  treatment  for  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  1886,  during  the  short 
time  he  was  Tory  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  declared  for 
"similarity,  simultaneity  and  equality"  in  the  grant  of  Local 
Government  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  though  England  and 
Wales  got  it  in  1888,  and  Scotland  immediately  after,  Ireland 
had  to  wait  until  1898. 

WHAT  THE    IRISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

ACT  OF    1898    DOES. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  in  outline  of  the  effect  of  the 
Irish  Local  Government  Act  : — 

(i)   The  Framework  of  Local  GovemmenL 
Ireland  now  has  as  its  local  governing  bodies 

Urban  District  Councils, 
(including  in  that  term  : 
\a)  Councils  of  County  Boroughs. 
\h)        „    •      ,,  Boroughs). 
Rural  District  Councils. 


County  Councils. 


Boards  of 
Guardians. 


Six  towns  with  populations  exceeding  25,000 — Dublin,  Belfast, 
Cork,  Limerick,  Londonderry  and  Waterford — are  constituted 
County  Boroughs. 

All  the^  bodies  are  elected  for  three  years,  the  members  all 
retiring  together.  The  register  is  the  Parliamentary  electors, 
together  with  qualified  peers  and  women.  Ministers  of  religion 
are  disqualified  from  being  elected.  There  are  no  Aldermen  on  the 
County  Councils,  and  no  ex  officio  Guardians.  The  Rural  District 
Councillors  are  the  Guardians  for  the  areas  for  which  they  are 
elected  on  to  the  District  Council.  The  Chairman  of  the  Rural 
District   Council   is   an  ex  officio  County  Councillor.     The    Rural 
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District  Councils  may  (but  not  mus£)  elect  from  outside  a  Chairman, 
a  Vice-Chairman,  and  two  additional  Councillors.  There  are  no 
Parish  Councils. 

(ii)  The  Powers  of  the  Local  Bodies, 
(i)  The  County  Councils. — The  County  Council  has  : — 

(a)  The  former  business  of  the  grand  jury  and  the  county  at 
presentment  sessions,  except  that  the  grand  jury  business  relating* 
to  compensation  for  criminal  injuries  is  transferred  to  the  County 
Court. 

fd)  Provision  and  management  of  lunatic  asylums. 

\c)  The  management  of  main  roads. 

\d)  Relief  of  exceptional  distress  without  recourse  to  exceptional 
legislation. 

The  County  Councils  do  not  have  the  control  of  the  police. 

(2)  The  District  Councils. — In  all  districts — Urban  or  Rural 
— the  District  Council  is  the  Sanitary  Authority,  and  has  to  tran- 
sact the  business  formerly  transacted  at  the  baronial  presentment 
sessions.  The  Urban  District  Council  makes  and  arranges  the 
Poor  Rate. 

(3)  The  Boards  of  Guardians. — ^The  Guardians  retain  their 
old  powers,  and,  in  addition,  have  the  business  of  the  old  Dis- 
pensary Committees. 

(iii)  The  Finance  of  the  Bill, 

All  expenses  of  Guardians  and  Rural  District  Councils  are 
raised  equally  over  the  Union  and  District,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  occupier,  who  used  to  pay  half  the  Poor  Rate,  now  pays 
all,  the  landlord  for  the  future  paying  none.  In' existing  tenancies 
the  rent  is  to  be  adjusted  accordingly  (the  year  1896-97  being  taken 
as  the  standard  year). 

The  agricultural  rates  are  relieved  by  one-half.  An  **  agri- 
cultural grant " — amounting  in  all  to  ;^730,ooo — was  made  by 
which  half  the  County  Cess  and  half  the  Poor  Rate  is  paid  by  the 
State.  Further  particulars  of  the  dole  will  be  found  in  the 
Chapter  on  "  Finance  "  at  page  13. 

THE    PASSING    OF   THE    ACT— AND   THE    CREDIT 

FOR    IT. 

The  Irish  Local  Government  Act  was  passed  into  law,  thanks 
to  the  fiact  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  bribed  into  accepting  it 
by  the  *'dole*'  given  to  the  Irish  landowners.  (See  page  13). 
Except  for  this  financial  part  of  the  Bill  it  was  warmly  supported 
by  the  Liberal  party,  and  when  the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  ia 
the  House  of  Commons  on  July  i8th,  there  were  Nationalists  to 
point  out  that  the  Bill  was  the  direct  result  of  Liberal  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Home  Rule.    This  is  a  fact  that  is  undeniable,  but  it  is  far 
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too   often   forgotten.     Mr.    Knox   (at   that   time   the   Nationalist 
Member  for  Derry)  said  : — 

**  Irishmen  could  congratulate  both  British  parties  on  their  conversion 
in  this  matter  of  Irish  Local  Government ;  and  they  must  hope  that  both 
would  soon  be  equally  converted  to  Home  Rule.  The  Irish  were  a 
missionary  race,  whose  success  in  the  past  encouraged  them  to  hope  for 
the  future.  When  Home  Rule  did  come  it  would  be  the  more  beneficent 
from  being  conceded  by  both  parties,  instead  of  being  carried  by  the  vote 
of  one  against  the  other.  He  wished  to  give  due  measure  of  praise  to  the 
Liberal  party,  for  this  Bill  was  due  to  the  strong  fight  they  had  made  for 
Ireland  in  the  last  thirteen  years.  But  for  the  great  work  done  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Ireland  would  never  have  got  this  Bill." — (House  of  Commons, 
July  iSth,  1898.) 

Mr.  John  Dillon,  M.P.,  said: — 

"Admitting  that  there  were  two  or  three  blots  upon  the  measure,  he 
believed  it  to  be  a  great  Bill,  and  that  it  would  be  followed,  if  the  Irish 
people  used  properly  the  rights  now  conferred  upon  them,  by  the  concession 
of  larger  and  wider  powers  of  national  self-government.  Holding  that 
opinion,  he  of  course  had  determined  to  accept  the  Bill,  although  he  dis- 
liked the  policy  of  subsidising  the  landlords.  It  had  been  the  fate  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  England  to  see  most  of  the  reforms  which  they  had 
worked  for  carried  out  by  their  opponents.  That  he  imagined,  was  the 
history  of  all  reforming  parties,  and  no  doubt  it  was  not  always  agreeable 
to  see  one's  opponents  effect  a  reform  which  they  had  denounced  as 
revolutionary  when  they  were  in  opposition.  No  one  could  think  that  this 
Bill  would  have  been  passed  by  the  Unionist  party  if  there  had  been  no 
Home  Rule  Bills  and  no  Home  Rule  campaign,  and  he  desired  to  thank 
the  Radical  party  for  their  assistance  in  the  past,  and  for  the  support 
which  they  had  given  to  this  measure." — (House  of  Commons^  July  i^thy 
1898.) 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  said  : — 

**  A  great  Act  of  emancipation,  the  full  effect  of  which  no  man  could 
foretell,  had  been  passed,  not  by  the  goodwill  of  the  Tory  party,  but  by 
stress  of  circumstances,  and,  above  all,  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  by 
proposing  Home  Rule,  made  it  inevitable  that  the  Tories  should  pass  a 
measure  of  local  self-government." — (Irish  National  league  of  Great 
Britain^  Convention  at  Bradford,  May  20th,  1899.) 

Whatever  happens  in  the  future,  let  no  one  think  that  nothing  has 
been  achieved  by  the  Liberal  campaign  for  Home  Rule.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  new  Irish  local  bodies  are  overwhelmingly 
Nationalist  in  composition. 

LOCAL   GOVERNMENT   AND    DUBLIN    CASTLE. 

The  part  played  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  local  affairs  of  England  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  It 
is  the  safe  guide,  the  kept  philosopher,  and  the  constant  friend  of 
every  Parish,  District,  and  County  Council  from  the  Land's  End  to 
the  shores  of  Tweed.  Without  it  the  machine  must  long  ere  this 
have  got  hopelessly  out  of  gear.  The  clerical  staff,  which  of  late 
years  has  had  to  be  increased,  is  always  at  work  informing,  in- 
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structing,  suggesting,  restraining,  prodding,  and  snubbing  the  local 
authority,  which,  though  it  grumbles,  and  growls,  and  threatens, 
yet  eventually  obeys,  feeling  that,  after  all,  the  Local  Government 
Board,  as  much  as  the  local  authority  itself,  is  the  creation  of  the 
popular  will.  But  let  us  suppose  the  Local  Gove;'nment  Board  was 
made  in  Germany  or  France  ;  suppose  it  was  in  Whitehall,  not  with 
the  consent  but  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Urban 
Sanitary  Districts  and  Counties  of  England.  What  then  ?  Suppose 
the  head  of  the  Local  Government  Board  was  irremovable  whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  a  General  Election?  Suppose  it  was  an 
irresponsible,  non-elective,  and  alien  body  ? 

Here  lies  the  weakness  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Act.  It 
has  the  semblance  but  not  the  reality  of  Popular  Control.  The 
pulse  of  the  machine  does  not  beat  aright.  Decentralisation  is  a 
good  word,  and  represents  a  good  thing — but  neither  words  nor 
things  should  be  worshipped  apart  from  their  context  and  their 
environment.  England  has  been  a  free  country  for  centuries,  but 
without  its  Local  Government  Board  it  would  make  a  hash  of  Local 
Government.  Ireland  comes  fresh  to  the  task  and  will  require  an 
unusual  amount  of  patient  instruction  and  friendly  aid.  Again  and 
again  must  the  Central  Authority  at  Dublin  Castle  come  into 
collision  with  the  local  authorities,  and  what  is  the  Central 
Authority  at  Dublin  Castle  ?  Consult  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches 
and  "  Radical  Programme  "  and  you  will  discover  what  kind  of  an 
authority  it  is,  and  why  it  can  never  play  the  part  in  Ireland  the 
Local  Government  Board  plays  in  England. 

Lord  Spencer  touched  on  this  aspect  of  the  case  in  the  second  read- 
ing debate  on  the  Local  Government  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  : — 

**  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  for  a  moment  say  that  the  Dublin  Castle 
Government  has  the  support  and  consent  of  the  Irish  people.  This  Bill 
will  increase  immensely  the  power  of  these  local  bodies,  they  will  be 
referring  to  Dublin  much  oftener  than  has  been  the  case  before,  and  will 
I  am  afraid,  be  increasing  the  dislike  to  the  Government  of  Dublin  Castle. 
There  will  be,  of  course,  the  Chief  Secretary  at  the  head  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  Ireland,  and  he  is  always  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
but  it  is  almost  impossible,  with  the  other  heavy  duties  \:hat  he  has  to 
perform,  that  the  Chief  Secretary  can  actually  be  responsible  for  the 
management  and  daily  acts  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  I  have 
heard  it  said  over  and  over  again  that  if  this  large  and  liberal  measure  of 
local  government  for  Ireland  is  passed  there  will  be  no  demand  for  Home 
Rule  in  Ireland.  I  must  acquaint  your  lordships  with  my  honest  and 
earnest  conviction  that  that  is  not  a  correct  view  to  be  taken  in  the  matter. 
The  demand  for  Home  Rule  has  existed  for  many,  many  years ;  it  has 
gone  through  every  phase  of  a  country's  history,  through  revolution,  and 
through  Parliamentary  agitation,  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  measure 
will  not  put  an  end  to  the  demand.  No  doubt,  as  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  said,  this  is  a  new  chapter  in  the  political  history  of  Ireland,  but  what 
is  that  chapter  ?  In  addition  to  the  demand  which  comes  from  the  Irish 
party — and  on  this  subject  the  Irish  party,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
section  for  whom  I  have  great  respect,  is  united — you  will  have  the  same 
demand  sent  up  by  these  large  and  influential  bodies  in  Ireland  elected  by 
the  voice  of  the  people." — (House  o^ Lords^July  2istj  1898.) 
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THE    IRISH    LAND   QUESTION. 

It  was  always  a  Tory  grievance  in  the  last  Parliament  that 
Liberal  Ministers  should  concern  themselves  so  much  with  Irish 
matters.  Their  critics  did  not  pause  to  inquire  whether  the  con- 
cern was  natural  and  proper,  but  plenty  of  party  capital  was  made 
out  of  the  introduction  of  such  Bills  as  Mr.  Morley's  Irish  Land 
Bill  of  1895.  Just  to  show  their  inconsistency  Tory  Ministers  made 
the  most  important  measure  of  their  first  working  Session  (that  of 
1896)  one  dealing  with  Irish  land.  This  is  not  to  their  discredit — 
for  the  question  needed  immediate  treatment — but  it  served  to  show 
the  hollowness  of  the  cry  of  "  England  for  the  English,"  so 
industriously  raised  in  the  General  Election  of  1895.  The  Irish 
land  question  is  so  technical  that  any  detailed  account  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1896  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  Hand- 
book ;  but  one  or  two  points  in  connection  with  its  history  in  the 
House  of  Commons  may  be  briefly  noted.  There  were  (as  usual) 
instances  of  Ministerial  mess  and  muddle.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  contentious  points  dealt  with  by  the  Bill  (in 
clause  4)  was  that  of  improvements.  The  law  had  been  left  in  a 
profoundly  unsatisfactory  state,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  the  tenants 
are  concerned,  by  the  decision  in  Adams  v.  Dunseath.  Clause  4 
pf  the  Bill  as  introduced  did  not  very  materially  improve  matters, 
but  the  landlords  at  once  set  to  work  to  get  it  amended.  They 
succeeded  to  this  extent — that  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  put  down 
an    amendment,  of  which  this  was   the  vital  portion: — 

**  Rent  may  be  allowed  or  made  payable  in  respect  of  so  much  of  such 
increased  letting  value  as  is  justly  due  to  the  inherent  capabilities  of  the 
soil.'' 

So  far  from  remedying  the  injustice  caused  by  Adams  v,  Dunseath, 
this  rather  increased  it.  Under  this  amendment  all  the  increased  value 
due  to  the  tenants'  improvements  might  well  have  been  held  to 
belong  to  the  landlord  ;  for  no  improvement,  however  extensive, 
effected  by  the  tenant,  and  no  labour  expended  by  him,  however 
great,  could  be  of  any  value  whatever  independently  of  the 
'  *  inherent  capabilities  of  the  soil  **  which  would  be  developed  by 
such  improvement  and  the  expenditure  of  labour  thereby  entailed. 
This  led  to  what  may  be  called  a  great  T.  W.  Russell  crisis.  For 
that  gentleman  had  said  to  his  constituents  : — 

"  He  was  authorised  to  state  that  if  the  Tory  Government  were 
returned  to  power  they  were  prepared  to  deal  with  the  Irish  Land  Ques- 
tion. In  the  new  Bill  there  would  be  complete  protection  for  the  tenants' 
improvements.  He  had  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  for  making 
this  announcement  in  the  name  of  the  Government." — {N,  Tyrone ^ 
July  10th  t  1895.) 

The  result  of  it  all  was  that  the  Government  eventually  threw  over 
the  landlords,  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  withdrew  his  amendment. 

The  Government  also  refused  to  reduce  the  period  for  which 
fair  rents  are  fixed  from  fifteen  years  to  ten — the  period  approved 
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by  Mr.  Mor)ey's  Committee,  and  embodied  in  his  Bill  of  1895.  On 
the  report  stage  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  made  a  speech  against  Mr- 
Dillon's  amendment  in  favour  of  the  shorter  period,  not,  he  was 
careful  to  distinguish,  as  a  member  of  the  Government,  but  as 
an  Ulster  member.  There  was  one  remarkable  passage  in  his 
speech  : — 

"  He  frankly  admitted  that  the  demand  in  Ulster  was  stronger  than  it 
was  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  that  he  was  going  against  the 
feeling  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  There  were  times  when  a. 
member  of  the  House  should  do  what  he  thought  nght,  and  he,  for  the 
reasons  he  had  given,  should  give  his  vote  in  support  of  the  proposal  of 
the  Government." — (House  of  Commons^  July  28/^,  1S96.) 

However  commendable  this  decision  on  Mr.  Russell's  part  may  be, 
it  was  a  little  sudden.  For  (i)  Mr.  Russell  supported  Mr.  Morley's 
Bill,  subject  to  some  amendments  of  his  own,  none  of  which  pro- 
posed to  make  the  statutory  period  other  than  ten  years,  and  (2) 
Mr.  Russell  wrote  in  March,  1895,  *^*t  '*°o  ®^®  objected  to  the 
proposed  new  period  of  ten  instead  of  fifteen  years."  Yet  in  July, 
1896,  Mr.  Russell  **  thought  it  right "  to  vote  for  the  longer  period. 

THE    IRISH    LAND   ACT  (1896)    IN   THE    LORDS. 

When  the  Irish  Land  Bill  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  it 
was  read  a  second  time  without  a  division.  But  there  the  unanimity 
of  opinion  ceased,  for  in  Committee  the  Lords  made  a  series  of 
important  alterations — in  their  own  interests,  as  (to  do  them  justice) 
they  were  frank  enough  to  admit.  As  to  the  attitude  which  Ministers 
ought  to  take  up  to  these  amendments  the  Tory  Press  was  pretty 
equally  divided,  part  of  it  supporting  the  Government,  and  solemnly 
warning  the  peers  that  by  insisting  on  their  amendments  they  were 
doing  their  best  to  wreck  the  Ministry,  and  part  supporting  the 
peers  and  blaming  the  Government  for  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  Liberal  Administrations.  The  correspondence  columns  of  The 
Times  were  instructive  reading  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill. 
Those  correspondents  who  taunted  the  Government  with  breaking 
its  pledges  to  the  Irish  landlords,  with  pandering  to  the  seditious 
element,  with  adopting  a  confiscatory  policy,  and  bribing  the 
tenants  with  further  slices  of  their  landlords'  property,  were  mostly 
peers  and  commoners  ordinarily  reckoned  as  loyal  supporters  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  Ministry.  In  some  quarters  the  Government  were 
told  that  the  only  thing  they  could  do  was  to  drop  the  Bill.  They 
did  not  take  that  advice,  but  came  to  a  compromise  with  the  revolting 
Irish  peers,  though  on  one  critical  division — when  the  Commons' 
treatment  of  one  of  the  Lords'  amendments  was  being  considered 
— the  Government  majority  was  only  six.  But  that  majority  saw 
the  end  of  the  revolt  of  the  peers.  The  action  of  the  insubordinate 
peers  throughout  was  dictated  by  regard  for  their  own  interests. 
In  a  session  when  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  to  consider  how  far  members  of  that  House  should  be 
debarred  from  voting  on  Bills  affecting  matters  in  which  they  have 
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a  pecuniary  interest,  the  peers  unblushingly  threatened  to  wreck  a 
moderate  and  much  needed  measure  because  it  affected  some  of 
their  privileges  as  landed  proprietors.  So  far  as  the  Irish  peers 
were  concerned  their  anxiety  was  for  their  own  property  ;  the 
English  Tory  peers  who  supported  them  voted  with  them  from  fear 
that  it  might  be  their  turn  next  to  submit  to  similar  conditions  of 
landowning.  The  Tory  Press  which  sought  to  apologise  for  the 
action  of  the  peers  argued  that  it  supplied  an  answer  to  Radical 
attacks  on  the  House  of  Lords.  It  had  been  said  that  the  Lords 
constituted  a  permanent  Conservative  majority,  always  ready  to 
register  the  decrees  of  a  Conservative  Administration,  always  hostile 
to  Liberal  legislation.  Yet  here  was  a  majority  of  that  House  showing 
its  independence  and  voting  against  a  Conservative  Government. 
The  Radical  objection,  therefore,  no  longer  held  good.  Well,  we 
will  consent  to  modify  it  and  say  that  the  Tory  peers  constitute  a 
permanent  majority  for  a  Conservative  Government  except  when  a 
Conservative  Government  attacks  the  rights  ot  property.  On  the 
very  rare  occasions  when  Conservative  legislation  trenches  on 
landlord  interests,  the  Tory  peers  may  be  found  voting  against 
their  party — for  themselves.  They  are  loyal  to  Conservatism 
except  when  party  claims  and  their  own  interests  clash.  That  is 
very  seldom  :  but  when  it  happens  they  sometimes  vote  for  property 
and  throw  over  party. 


II.  QUESTIONS  NOT  DEALT  WITH. 

The  present  Government  has  actually  legislated  with  regard  to 
Irish  Local  Government  and  Irish  Land  ;  during  their  term  ot 
office  three  other  Irish  questions  have  been  prominent  (we  do  not 
say  burning) — 

1.  Home  Rule. 

2.  The  Financial  Relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

3.  An  Irish  Catholic  University. 

We  have  only  space  very  briefly  to  set  out  what  has  happened 
in  connection  with  these  subjects. 

I.— HOME    RULE. 

The  Tories  have  thus  far  resisted  the  Irish  demand  for  Home 
Rule,  though  (as  we  have  pointed  out)  the  Local  Government  Act 
is  a  big  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  Home  Rule.  He  would 
be  a  very  rash  prophet  who  would  be  certain  that  the  Irish  will 
not  yet  get  Home  Rule  from  the  Tory  party.  As  Mr.  John 
Morley  has  said  : — 

**  Nobody  supposed  the  day  was  never  going  to  come  when  the  Irish 
would  hold  the  balance  between  the  two  English  parties,  and  did  anybody 
suppose  that  the  Tories  would  not  angle  for  that  vote  as  they  did  in  1885  ? 
They  must  not  be  under  any  delusion  of  the  kind. " — (Montrose ^  January 
jgih,  1899.) 
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Various  motions  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  have  been  brought 
forward  since  1895,  latterly  in  such  a  form  as  to  preclude  even 
Liberals  from  supporting  them.  On  February  nth,  1898,  Mr. 
John  Redmond  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Queen's  Speech 
affirming  that  **the  most  urgent  of  all  subjects  of  domestic  policy 
was  the  concession  of  an  independent  Parliament  and  Executive 
responsible  ...  for  all  affairs  distinctly  Irish."  In  giving 
his  reasons  for  opposing  this  motion.  Sir  William  Harcourt  made 
an  important  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  :  — 

*'  I  say  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  which 
we  who  took  part  in  that  measure  and  were  responsible  for  it  always 
asserted,  and  the  members  of  the  Liberal  party  who  supported  it 
. — ^all  those  who  at  any  time  recommended  its  adoption  to  their 
people — was  the  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
For  that  means,  I  say,  in  answer  to  the  friendly  question  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  I  think  he  asks  us  too  much  when  he  asks  us  to 
recant  and  alter  all  we  have  said  and  done  on  this  question  of  Home 
Rule  ;  and  when  he  asks  us  to  support  a  resolution  which  declares  for  an 
independent  Parliament.  .  .  .  On  the  subject  ofHome  Rule  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  general  principles — I  do  not  say  all  the  details — but  the  capital 
principles  laid  down  in  the  measure  of  1893,  ^"^  above  all  the  maintenance 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  were  entirely  correct. 
We  desire  to  see  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  under  these  conditions,  as  a. 
measure  and  a  policy  which  we  believe  will  be  for  the  advantage  not  only 
of  Ireland  but  also  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  principles  declared  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  are  the  principles  to  which  we  adhere.  These  are  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  put  in  issue  and  contradicted  in  this  resolution  ;  and  ( 
can  only  inform  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Waterford  that  against 
that  resolution  I  at  least  will  vote." — (House  of  Commons ^  Fehtuary  11 /A, 
1898.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  speaking  a  few  days  later,  Mr.  Asquith 
said  : — 

**  The  other  night  they  had  a  very  remarkable  and  significant  dis- 
cussion initiated  by  Mr.  Redmond  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
subject  of  Home  Rule.  He  did  not  wish  at  that  moment  to  say  more  in 
reference  to  that  debate  than  that,  speaking  for  himself  and  for  himself 
alone,  but  echoing,  as  he  believed,  a  widely  diffused  sentiment  in  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged,  he  would  never  by  any  pledge  or  assurance 
fetter  his  complete  freedom  of  action  and  of  judgment  if  and  when — for 
the  time  must  come — the  responsibility  was  cast  upon  them  of  carrying 
into  legislative  and  practical  action  the  ideals  upon  which  their  hearts  as. 
a  party  were  set.'* — (Eighty  Club  Dinner  at  Cafi  Monico^  Febfuary  i$th^ 
1898.) 

In  1899  Mr.  John  Redmond  in  the  Queen's  Speech  asked  the 
House  to  declare  for  Irish  **  Legislative  Independence"  as  the 
**  most  urgent  of  all  questions  of  domestic  policy."  On  that  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  said  : — 

**  The  Liberal  party  stands  to  Home  Rule  as  it  stood  before.  What  I 
said  in  the  speech  to  my  constituents  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  refers  I 
repeat  now.  We  are  practical  men,  and  we  are  men  of  common  sense. 
He  (Mr.  Redmond)  apparently,  invites  us  to  go  on  year  after  year  passings 
resolutions  of  this  sort,  which  do  not  advance  the  cause  one  whit,  and  he 
Invites  us  also  to  promise  and  pledge  ourselves  before  the  world  that>. 
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whatever  the  situation  or  the  circumstances  may  be,  this  shall  be  the  very 
first  subject  with  which  we  shall  deal  when  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
dealing^  with  any  subject.  The  hon.  gentleman  knows  perfectly  well  the 
conditions  of  public  life  and  the  instruments  with  which  we  work  in 
public  life.  The  Liberal  party  was  described  by  its  great  leader  as  a  great 
instrument  for  progress.  It  is  a  great  instrument  for  progress,  and  the 
question  is,  How  are  we  best  to  use  that  great  instrument  ?  The  hon. 
member's  idea  of  doing  the  best  is  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  all  the 
members  of  the  party  by  continually  striving  to  attain  what  is  unattain- 
able— what  is  for  the  moment  unattainable,  as  I  said  in  the  words  quoted, 
*  kicking  against  a  stone  wall  '—while  in  the  meantime  all  other  ques- 
tions, however  urgent  they  may  be  to  them,  however  deeply  affecting  their 
own  interests  and  their  conceptions  of  public  policy,  are  to  be  set  aside. 
So  far  from  that  being  the  most  direct  and  straight  and  immediate  way 
of  helping  Home  Rule,  it  is  the  very  way  to  hinder  it.  The  proper  way 
is  to  retain— and  as  long  as  I  have  connection  with  it  I  shall  endeavour  to 
retain — the  force  and  energy  of  the  Liberal  party  and  be  ready  to  apply ' 
it,  when  opportunity  offers,  to  such  a  subject  as  it  seems  most  likely 
capable  of  being  effectively  applied  to.  Our  principles  are  well  known. 
They  have  been  declared  over  and  over  again.  The  only  question  that 
remains  is  as  to  the  method  of  their  application.  Of  the  most  effective 
method  of  their  application  we  have  a  right  to  retain  our  judgment. 
That  right  I  am  not  willing  to  surrender  either  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterford  or  to  any  hon.  friend  behind  me  who  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
any  particular  reform,  because,  as  I  say,  the  true  way  to  accomplish 
success  in  legislative  reform  is  to  apply  your  forces  at  the  proper  moment 
in  the  right  direction." — {House  of  Commons ^  February  16th,  1899.) 

Mr.  Bryce,  speaking  on  the  Irish  question,  has  said  : — 

**  He  did  not  believe  that  the  Irish  question  was  one  upon  which  the 
Liberal  party  was  substantially  divided.  There  were  six  points  upon 
which  they  were  mainly  agreed,  and  they  were  as  follows  : — (i)  It  was  of 
no  use  bringing  in  a  Home  Rule  Bill  until  there  was  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  carrying  it.  (2)  Local  government  was  not  a  substitute  for  Home 
Rule.  (3)  The  passing  of  a  measure  of  local  government  altered  the 
problem,  but  did  not  solve  it.  (4)  And,  therefore,  when  the  Liberal  party 
came  to  deal  with  the  question  again  it  would  not  be  tied  down  or  bound 
to  deal  with  it  in  the  same  way  as  in  1886  and  1893.  (5)  The  question 
was  not  settled,  and  they  ought  to  watch  it  effectively.  (6)  They  believed 
that  the  way  to  deal  with  that  was  by  conciliation  and  by  concession  of 
a  measure  of  self-government,  and  not  by  coercion.  He  thought  that 
when  the  time  came  again  to  legislate  for  Ireland  they  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  Liberal  party  together  to  deal  with  the  question." 
— {Cambridge f  May  13/A,  1899.) 

2— THE    FINANCIAL    RELATIONS    BETWEEN 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

In  1894  Mr.  Gladstone  appointed  a  Commission  to  consider  the 
financial  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  That  Com- 
mission reported  in  the  autumn  of  1896.  As  is  usually  the  case  the 
Commissioners  found  themselves  unable  to  sign  any  one  detailed 
report,  but  all,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  and 
Sir  David  Barbour,  agreed  to  the  following  five  conclusions  : — 
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I.  That  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  must,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
inquiry,  be  considered  as  separate  entities. 

II.  That  the  Act  of  Union  imposed  upon  Ireland  a  burden  which,  as 
events  showed,  she  was  unable  to  bear. 

III.  That  the  increase  of  taxation  laid  upon  Ireland  between  1853  and 
i860  was  not  justified  by  the  then  existing  circumstances. 

IV.  That  identity  of  rates  of  taxation  does  not  necessarily  involve 
equality  of  burden. 

V.  That,  whilst  the  actual  tax  revenue  of  Ireland  is  about  i-iith  of 
that  of  Great  Britain,  the  relative  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland  is  very  much 
smaller,  and  is  not  estimated  by  any  of  us  as  exceeds  i-20th. 

The  natural  result  of  this  finding  was  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
Irishmen — Unionists  as  well  as  Nationalists — for  a  remedy  for 
the  grievance  found  by  the  Commissioners.  In  the  first  instance 
the  Government  decided  to  appoint  a  Commission  (No,  2.)  to 
re-find  the  facts  already  found  by  Commission  (No.  i).  **  Royal 
Commissions  are  no  good,"  says  Lord  Salisbury  in  effect,  **  if  you 
'want  a  grievance  to  he  remedied^^^  but  another  Commission  was  his 
answer  to  the  Irish  demand,  as  made  in  Mr.  Blake's  motion  oa 
March  29th,  1897.  As  a  fact  that  Commission  was  never  appointed, 
for  the  Government  succeeded  in  burking  the  question  by  their 
financial  proposals  in  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1898.  When 
the  English  Rating  Act  was  passed  in  1896  it  was  proposed  to  give 
Ireland  a  proportional  grant  of  ;^i8o,ooo,  which  was  not  to  be 
devoted  to  agricultural  purposes.  This  implicitly  recognised  that 
Ireland  was  a  separate  financial  entity — that  Ireliand  was  not  one 
great  **  common  country"  with  England.  The  Irishman,  how- 
ever, said  : — 

(i)  If  our  proportional  grant  to  correspond  to  the  money  given 
to  England  by  the  Rating  Act  is  to  be  ;^  180, 000  you  admit  we 
must  be  treated  on  a  separate  footing  financially.  In  that  case 
you  must  carry  out  the  findings  of  the  Royal  Commission,  which 
says  that  if  Ireland  is  a  separate  financial  entity  she  is  overtaxed. 

(2)  But  if  you  decline  to  do  this,  our  ** common  country" 
agricultural  grant  would  be  three-quarters  of  a  million.  Are  you 
prepared  to  give  it  to  us  ? 

The  Government  chose  the  latter  alternative  as  their  way  out, 
and  very  cleverly  from  the  point  of  view  of  *  *  taking  care  of  their 
friends "  gave  Ireland  in  the  Local  Government  Act  ;^730,ooo  a 
year  in  remission  of  half  the  agricultural  rates.  To  this  extent  the 
Financial  Relations  question  has  been  dealt  with.  The  general  ques- 
tion remains  unsolved  and  untouched.  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
speaking  on  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  John  Redmond,  said  : — 

**  What  I  hope  is  now  established  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  be  assailed,  is  that  the  fundamental  principle  of 
financial  reform,  whether  in  Ireland  or  England,  is  the  principle  conse- 
crated in  this  covenant  of  the  Union — that  people  should  be  taxed  in 
proportion  to  their  means  of  bearing  the  burden.  That  is  a  proposition 
which  is  not  peculiar  to  Ireland  alone.  It  applies  to  the  poorer  classes  in 
England  as  much  as  it  does  to  the  predominantly  poorer  classes  in 
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Ireland,  and  it  is  on  that  principle  alone  that  you  can  meet  questions  of 
this  complexity.  This  is  a  difficult  question,  and  no  one  can  derw,  either, 
that  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  set  aside.  We  must  endeavour  to  find  some 
satisfactory  solution.  We  have  the  covenant  towards  Ireland  to  deal  with 
her  according  to  her  taxable  capacity.  We  may  have  no  covenant  of  a 
similar  character  with  respect  to  the  poor  classes  of  our  own  population, 
but  the  just  claims,  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  are  equally  strong  ; 
and  if  you  are  to  deal  with  this  matter  wisely  and  justlv  you  must  devise 
some  system  which  shall  have  regard  to  the  taxable  capacity,  first  of  all 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  people  in  this  country 
who  are  in  a  precisely  similar  condition.  This  question  cannot  be  dealt 
with  by  peddling  remedies,  or  by  denying  the  solidity  of  the  claim  in  both 
cases.  It  cannot  be  met  by  throwing  a  bone  here  or  a  sop  there.  It  can 
only  be  dealt  with  by  adopting  some  wise,  broad,  and  sound  principle  of 
financial  reform  ;  a  principle  simple  in  its  character  and  universal  in  its 
application — that  the  burden  of  your  taxation  should  be  laid  in  proportion 
to  the  bearing  power  of  the  classes  or  the  countries  to  which  it  is  applied. 
And,  adhering  to  that  principle,  and  making  it  of  universal  application, 
you  will  be  able  to  redress  the  admitted  grievance  of  Ireland,  and  also  the 
grievance,  which  is  not  less,  of  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
That  is  the  principle  on  which  I  think  you  ought  to  proceed,  and  in  con- 
formity with  that  principle  I  shall  certainly  support  this  resolution.  I 
shall  certainly  support  this  resolution,  because  it  does  declare  that  there 
is  a  grievance  in  Ireland  which  has  bjeen  specially  reserved  ;  a  system  of 
that  kind  will  redress  that  grievance  ;  and  I  think  it  no  disadvantage  that 
in  redressing  that  grievance  we  shall  redress  the  grievance  of  others  who 
have  an  equal  right  to  complain." — (House  of  Commons  ^  July  tfh^  1898.) 

In  other  words,  rearrange  the  incidence  of  taxation   on  equitable 
lines,  and  ipso  facto  the  Irish  grievance  ought  to  be  solved. 

3.— AN  IRISH  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY. 

The  most  important  thing  that  has  happened  in  this  long- 
standing  controversy  is  that  Mr.  Balfour,  in  the  early  part  of  1899, 
launched  a  manifesto  in  favour  of  a  scheme  to  constitute  two  new 
Irish  Universities.     There  would  then  be  : — 

1.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  a  Protestant  **  atmosphere." 

2.  St.  Patrick's  University,  Dublin,  with  a  Roman  Catholic 

**  atmosphere.'* 

3.  Belfast   University  (absorbing  Queen's  College),  with  a 

Presbyterian  *  *  atmosphere. " 

Both  the  two  new  Universities  (Nos.  2  and  3),  like  the  old  (No.  i), 
would  be  "rigidly  subject  to  the  Test  Acts  ;  all  scholarships  and 
fellowships  paid  out  of  public  funds  would  be  open  to  competition, 
irrespective  of  creed  ;  •  no  public  endowment  would  be  given  to 
chairs  in  philosophy,  theology,  or  modern  history  ;  professors 
would  have  a  right  of  appeal  against  unjust  dismissal  ;  and  the 
number  of  clergy  on  the  governing  body  would  be  strictly 
limited."     Mr.  Balfour  added  : — 

"That  the  scheme  thus  sketched  out  violates  no  accepted  principle  of 
legislation,  that  it  confers  no  exceptional  privilege  upon  any  particular 
denomination,  I  hold  to  be  incontrovertible.     .     .     .     For  myself,  I  hope 
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it  will  be  granted,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  granted  soon.  I  hope  so,  as  a 
Unionist,  because  otherwise  I  know  not  how  to  claim  for  a  British  Par- 
liament that  it  can  do  for  Ireland  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  Ireland 
could  do  for  herself.  I  hope  so  as  a  lover  of  education,  because  otherwise 
the  educational  interests  both  of  Irish  Protestants  and  of  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  must  grievously  suffer,  and  suffer  in  that  department  of  educa- 
tion the  national  importance  of  which  is  from  day  to  day  more  fully 
recognised.  I  hope  so  as  a  Protestant,  because  otherwise  too  easy  an 
occasion  is  given  for  the  taunt  that,  in  the  judgment  of  Protestants  them- 
selves, Protestantism  has  something  to  fear  from  the  spread  of 
knowledge." 

We  express  no  opinion  here  on  the  scheme,  but  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Balfour's  appeal  was  in  form  and  substaoce 
one  to  his  own  side.  He  seemed  to  be  pleading  with  the  Tory 
who  would  be  delighted  to  take  State  money  for  Protestantism  but 
objects  to  spending  it  on  Roman  Catholicism.  So  far  as  Liberals 
are  concerned,  the  questions  are  entirely  different ;  they  are 
rather: — (i)  Does  Ireland  want  the  suggested  scheme?  (2)  Is 
the  matter  one  which  Irishmen  can  decide  for  themselves  without 
detriment  to  the  rest  of  the  country  ?  (3)  Is  there  any  obligation 
on  Liberals  to  give  Ireland  something  of  which  they  may  dis- 
approve on  the  merits,  but  which,  under  Home  Rule,  Ireland 
would  certainly  choose  for  herself?  These  are  questions  upon 
which  Liberals  differ  just  as  Tories  do.  In  fact,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  took  an  early  opportunity  of  differing  from  Mr. 
Balfour  : — 

**  Mr.  Balfour  has  always  been  careful  to  explain  that  the  views  which 
he  entertains  on  this  subject  are  his  own  personal  opinions  ;  that  the 
Government  is  not  in  any  degree  pledged  by  any  declarations  which  he 
has  made.  I  think  I  may  say  there  are  many  members  of  the  present 
Government  who  feel  just  as  strongly  opposed  to  these  views  as  he  feels 
strongly  in  their  favour.  I  should  be  extremely  surprised  if,  during  the 
existence  of  the  present  Government,  any  practical  measure  dealing  with 
this  subject  is  brought  forward." — {Liberal  Unionist  Council  Meetings 
March  16/A,  1899.) 

It  need  only  be  added  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  proves  to 
be  a  true  prophet. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


WALES. 


Parliament  is  now  in  its  fifth  Session,  and  not  one  of  the  great 
questions  in  which  the  people  of  Wales  are  specially  interested  has 
received  attention.  There  have  been  six  Speeches  from  the  throne, 
and  the  case  of  Wales  is  not  even  remotely  alluded  to  in  one  of 
these  speeches.  No  step  has  been  taken  to  rig-ht  wrongs  against 
which  a  great  majority  of  Welsh  people  have  repeatedly  protested  in 
the  only  constitutional  way  open  to  them.  In  no  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  public  opinion  on  certain  great  questions  been 
more  clearly  or  more  emphatically  expressed  than  in  Wales. 

RELIGIOUS  EQUALITY. 

The  last  five  general  elections  in  Wales  have  practically  turned 
upon  this  question,  and  the  enormous  majorities  obtained  by  candi- 
dates favourable  to  Disestablishment  prove  clearly,  if  proof  were 
needed,  that  the  Welsh  people  are  determined  to  free  their  Church 
from  the  control  of  the  State,  and  to  place  all  denominations  upon 
an  equal  footing  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  But  so  far  from  taking  a 
single  step  in  the  direction  of  justice  to  Wales,  the  Government 
have  had  the  hardihood  to  strengthen  the  establishment  and 
augment  the  endowment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  by 
such  measures  as  the  Benefices  Act,  which  has  strengthened 
the  powers  of  the  bishops,  the  Clerical  Tithe  Act,  which 
relieves  the  clergy  of  payment  of  one-half  their  rates,  and  the 
Voluntary  Schools  Act,  placing  national  funds,  which  can  be 
used  for  proselytising  purposes,  under  the  control  of  the  clergy. 
Most  of  these  measures  are  unjust  in  England,  where  the  Tories 
have  made  use  of  their  temporary  majority  for  the  permanent 
enrichment  of  their  clerical  supporters,  but  the  injustice  is  multi- 
plied tenfold  in  the  case  of  Wales,  where  there  is  a  permanent 
majority  against  such  measures.  Nq  greater  insult  or  injustice 
could  be  offered  to  Wales  than  the  introduction  of  such  Bills,  in 
defiance  of  the  constitutional  protests  of  the  Welsh  people.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Government  has,  moreover,  plainly 
intimated  that  they  will  do  nothing  in  this  matter.  Sir  M.  White 
Ridley  said  with  reference  to  the  Church  and  the  land  : — 

**  If  they  desired  those  questions  dealt  with  separately  for  Wales,  they 
must  get  other  people  to  do  it." — {House  of  Commons ,  February  i^h, 
1899.) 

We  quite  believe  that  the  Welsh  people  will  take  the  hint — and 
go  elsewhere. 
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TEMPERANCE   REFORM. 

This  is  a  question  in  which  the  people  of  Wales  are  deeply 
interested.  They  believe  in  the  popular  control  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  A  Private  Bill  to  that  effect  has  been  before  the  House 
on  two  occasions.  One  one  occasion  25  Welsh  members  voted  for 
it  and  only  2  against  it.  On  another  occasion  25  Welsh  members 
supported  the  Bill  and  only  i  opposed  it.  Could  anything  more 
clearly  demonstrate  the  views  of  the  Welsh  people  on  the  tem- 
perance question  ?  But  this  Government  has  not  only  refused  to 
grant  Wales  the  power  to  control  the  Liquor  Traffic,  it  has  even 
refused  to  pass  a  Bill  amending  the  Welsh  Sunday  Closing  Act  in 
accordance  with  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  a  Royal 
Commission  appointed  by  a  Tory  Government.  It  has  been  left 
to  a  private  member  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  10  years  in  succession 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Act.  In  the  Session  of  1900  the  Bill  has 
been  read  a  second  time  without  a  division,  but  the  Government 
show  no  sign  of  adopting  this  non-controversial  and  urgently 
needed  Bill,  and  unless  they  do  so  its  prospects  of  passing  into  law 
are  hopeless. 

THE  LAND  QUESTION. 

The  agricultural  population  of  Wales  have  long  agitated  for 
Land  Reform.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1893  appointed  a  Welsh  Land 
Commission,  which  reported. in  1896.  As  usual  there  were  two 
reports,  the  majority  and  minority,  but  all  the  Commissioners 
signed  a  large  number  of  important  recommendations.  It  was 
particularly  with  regard  to  these  that  Lord  Carrington  in  1899 
wanted  to  know  if  the  Government  intended  to  do  anything  by  way 
of  legislation.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  at  least  no 
ambiguity  about  Lord  Salisbury's  reply  : — 

**  I  only  wish  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  noble  lord,  that  we  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  during  the  present  Session  of  attacking  the  Welsh 
agrarian  question,  and  I  do  not  venture  to  prophesy  when  that  question 
will  be  dealt  with.  I  do  not  myself  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  an 
agrarian  measure  for  Wales.  When  the  Irish  question  was  put  before  us 
we  were  always  told  that  Ireland  was  a  highly  exceptional  country,  and 
that  the  precedents  which  were  created  then  would  not  be  employed  to 
the  injury  of  property  in  this  island.  I  am  afraid  that  I  always  thought 
this  too  sanguine  a  view,  but,  at  all  events,  such  reasons  as  there  were, 
to  which  I  never  attached  any  value,  for  the  Irish  Act  in  no  way  apply  to 
Wales.  The  proposal  of  the  noble  lord  was  I  think,  enveloped  in  unneces- 
sary complications.  He  tried  to  persuade  us  that  he  was  simply  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Commission  at  the  moment  when  it  became  unanimous, 
but  he  gave  us  a  speech  which,  if  it  had  meaning  or  object  at  all,  must 
have  pointed — and  I.  do  not  think  he  denied  it — to  the  erection  of  a  land 
Court  with  compulsory  powers.  That  is,  to  give  to  some  persons  a  right 
to  take  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  landlord  and  to  put  it  into  the 
pockets  of  the  tenants." — (House  of  Lords ^  June  20/^,  1899.) 

This  last  is  an  idea  that  horrifies  Lord  Salisbury,  but  we  should 
have  thought  that  the  real  question  was — in  whose  pocket  ought 
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the  money  to  be  ?  If  the  money  comes  into  existence  as  the  result 
of  the  tenant's  industry  and  husbandry,  we  should  have  thought  that 
it  properly  went  into  his  pocket.  Lord  Salisbury's  favourite  opera- 
tion is  just  the  reverse^to  take  money  out  of  the  taxpayer's  pocket 
to  put  it  into  the  landowner's.  Welshmen  will  know,  at  all  events, 
that  they  have  nothing*  to  expect  from  the  present  Government  in 
the  way  of  land  legislation. 

PRIVATE  BILL  LEGISLATION. 

The  commercial  community  in  Wales  have  repeatedly  asked  for 
cheaper  and  simpler  Private  Bill  Legislation,  the  cost  of  which 
strangles  in  their  very  birth  many  important  enterprises  which 
would  benefit  large  classes  of  the  community,  but  the  Government 
would  not  extend  to  Wales  their  Bill  of  last  year,  which  applied  to 
Scotland.  They  would  not  even  spend  the  few  pounds  required  to 
obtain  a  return  asked  for  by  the  Welsh  members,  showing  the 
enormous  cost  to  Wales  of  the  present  wasteful  system. 

MUSEUM  GRANTS. 

Appeal  after  appeal  failed  to  obtain  during  years  of  expanding 
revenue  and  great  surpluses  a  Museum  Grant.  Wales  only  asks 
that  she  shall,  in  proportion  to  her  population  and  contribution  to 
the  Imperial  revenue,  receive  that  due  share  of  the  Museum 
Grants  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  is  not  denied  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

THE  ONE  WELSH  BILL. 

The  only  Bill  specially  relating  to  Wales  passed  by  the  present 
Government  is  the  Berriew  Bill,  affecting  a  single  Welsh  parish. 
When  the  voice  of  the  parish  was  taken  349  County  Council 
electors  out  of  a  total  electorate  of  381  signed  a  petition  against  it. 
That  Bill,  opposed  by  the  people  of  the  parish  affected  in  the  pro- 
portion of  12  to  I,  was  pushed  through  its  various  stages  in  the 
teeth  of  the  strongest  opposition.  Needless  to  say  it  was  a  clerical 
Bill  !  That  is  the  way  in  which  a  Tory  Government  treats  Wales. 
The  unanimous  recommendations  of  Royal  Commissions  are 
rejected,  the  fully  ascertained  and  clearly  expressed  wishes  of  the 
people  are  flouted.  Two  classes,  and  two  classes  only,  in  Wales 
are  favoured  by  this  Government — the  landowners  and  the  clergy. 
To  add  wealth  to  wealth  and  privilege  to  privilege,  to  violate  some 
of  the  deepest  convictions  of  the  Welsh  people — that  has  been  the 
task  of  the  Government  and  well  have  they  performed  it. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS 


» ^•»^ 


**  I  will  ask  you  what  would  have  become  of  the  country  if  the  Lords- 


the  majority  of  the  Lords— had  ruled  unchecked  for  the  last  50  years? 
(A  Voice:  *A  revolution.')  By  this  time  the  country  would  have  been 
enslaved  or  ruined,  or  a  revolution  would  have  swept  them  away — it 
might  possibly  have  swept  away  even  the  venerable  monarchy  itself." 

John  Bright,  August  4/A,  1884. 


**  During  the  last  100  years  the  House  of  Lords  has  never  contributed 
one  iota  to  popular  liberties  or  popular  freedom,  or  done  anything  to 
advance  the  common  weal.  ...  It  has  protected  every  abuse  and 
sheltered  every  privilege.  It  has  denied  justice  and  delayed  reform.  It 
is  irresponsible  without  independence,  obstinate  without  courage,  arbitrary 
without  judgment,  and  arrogant  without  knowledge." 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  August  ^th,  1884. 


** .  .  .  Their  claim  to  dictate  the  laws  which  we  shall  make,  the 
way  in  which  we  shall  govern  ourselves — to  spoil,  delay,  even  reject 
measures  demanded  by  the  popular  voice,  passed  after  due  discussion  by 
the  majority  of  the  people's  House,  .  .  .  is  a  claim  contrary  to  reason, 
opposed  to  justice,  and  which  we  will  resist  to  the  death.  .  .  .  The 
House  of  Lords  has  become,  so  far  as  the  majority  is  concerned,  a  mere 
branch  of  the  Tory  Caucus,  a  mere  instrument  of  the  Tory  organisation." 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  October  yth,  1884. 


**  I  believe  that  the  feeling  which  exists  in  the  majority  of  the  Liberal 
party  with  regard  to  the  House  of  Lords  does  not  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  House  of  Lords  is  an  hereditary  body  or  an  aristocratic  body,  but  fron> 
this,  that  they  are  a  permanent  Conservative  or  High  Tory  Committee. 
.  .  .  I  say  that  a  legislative  body  having  a  permanent  majority  belong- 
ing to  one  political  party  in  the  State  is  a  danger  to  that  body  itself." 

Mr.  GoSChen,  September  iSth,  1885. 


**  Lord  Salisbury  forgets  that  the  Chamber  in  which  he  leads  ought 
not  to  be  used  for  mere  part)*  purposes.  .  .  ,  He  seeks  to  convert  it 
into  an  additional  wing  of  the  Carlton  Club." 

Sir  Hemy  James,  /nty  6th,  1884. 


We  have  headed  this  chapter  with  the  above  quotations  not  so 
much  with  any  desire  to  criticise  the  authors  of  the  speeches  of 
which  they  form  part,  but  rather  because  in  these  quotations  the 
anomalous  position  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  so  clearly,  deter- 
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minedly,  and  uncompromisingly  stated.  Its  tendency  to  become 
more  and  more  a  branch  of  the  Tory  party,  to  pass  any  legislation 
however  revolutionary  sent  up  to  it  by  Ministers  of  that  party,  and 
to  block  all  the  really  progressive  legislation  of  Liberal  Govern- 
ments has  culminated  in  latter  years  in  a  state  of  affairs  intolerable 
to  the  Liberal  party,  constituting  the  Lords  "an  anomaly  and  a 
danger  "  which  clamours  for  treatment  before  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment can  really  be  effective  for  the  fullest  possible  amount  of  good. 

Ancient  history  is  not  within  the  purview  of  the  Handbook, 
but  a  few  instances  of  the  dangers  of  an  unrepresentative  and 
irresponsible  Upper  Chamber,  consisting  almost  solely  of  the  land- 
owning class  of  the  country,  surrounded  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  with  class  prejudices,  and  with  little  or  no  inducement  to  the 
exercise  of  those  qualities  which  bring  men  to  the  front  benches 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  House  of  Lords  delayed  the  Act  for  the  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty  for  forgery  in  1832,  and  again  in  1839.  It  refused 
to  allow  the  law  of  seditious  libel  to  be  amended  in  1844,  main- 
taining the  princirple  that  charges  made  against  the  Government, 
though  true,  and  for  the  public  advantage,  was  a  libel.  It  rejected 
the  Bill  proposing  to  give  the  plea  of  privilege  to  reports  of 
meetings,  etc.,  in  1858,  and  again  in  i860. 

Between  1845  and  1881  it  either  rejected  or  mutilated  a  number 
of  Irish  Land  Bills  calculated  to  alleviate  the  admittedly  pitiable 
condition  of  the  Irish  peasant  and  tenant  farmer. 

During  the  whole  of  that  time  it  repeatedly  prevented  the 
reduction  of  the  Irish  franchise  so  as  to  put  it  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  English.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  treatment  of 
Ireland  by  the  House  of  Lords  is  largely  the  cause  of  its  present 
unhappy  state. 

It  was  only  in  1829,  after  repeated  rejections,  that  the  Lords 
passed  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  "reluctantly,  ungraciously,  under 
duress,  from  the  mere  dread  of  civil  war."  The  Penal  Laws 
remained  unrepealed  until  1844  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Lords. 

In  1835  the  Commons  proposed  to  repeal  the  penal  law  which 
permitted  any  scoundrel  married  by  a  Catholic  priest  to  repudiate 
his  wife  when  he  pleased  by  proving  that  he  had  attended  a 
Protestant  place  of  worship  within  twelve  months  of  his  marriage. 
The  prostitution  of  the  Marriage  Service  for  purposes  of  seduction 
in  the  name  of  Protestantism  was  maintained  by  the  Lords  by  a 
majority  of  42  to  16. 

Every  attempt  at  Parliamentary  reform  has  been  thwarted  by 
the  Lords.  They  repeatedly  refused  to  pass  Bills  disfranchising 
corrupt  boroughs,  Lord  Ashburton  once  protesting  against  the 
idea  that  a  borough  should  be  disfranchised  for  treating — "  ordinary 
treating." 

The  Ballot  Bill  was  first  of  all  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  and 
was  not  passed  without  an  attempt  to  render  secret  voting 
optional. 
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In  187 1  University  Tests  were  abolished,  Bills  with  that  object 
having  been  rejected  by  the  Lords  in  1867,  1869  and  1870. 

The  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill  was  only  passed  in  1858  after 
having  been  rejected  by  the  Lords  in  1833,  '834,  1836,  1848,  185 1, 
1853,  and  1857. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  culled  from  "  Fifty  Years  of 
the  House  of  Lords,"*  from  which  the  record  at  length  of  the 
Lords  may  be  gathered. 

THE  HOUSE  OF   LORDS  AS  A  STANDING 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  TORY  PARTY. 

**  I  venture  to  assert  that  if  you  look  at  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords  for  the  last  sixty  years,  you  will  find  that  it  has  judged  measures 
when  they  have  come  before  it,  not  by  reference  to  their  character,  not  by- 
reference  to  their  consequences,  but  by  reference  to  the  quarter  from  which 
they  proceeded.  There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  to  imagine  that  the 
House  of  Lords  affords  any  effective  safeguard  against  rash  and  revolu- 
tionary legislation  .  .  .  there  is  no  leap  so  long,  no  darkness  so 
impenetrable,  but  the  House  of  Lords  is  perfectly  prepared  tp  make  the  one 
and  to  plunge  into  the  other  at  the  bidding  of  a  Tory  Prime  Minister.  The 
effectiveness  of  this  drag  upon  the  democratic  coach  only  comes  into 
view,  only  makes  itself  felt,  when  you  happen  to  have  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment in  power,  and  a  Liberal  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons." 

Mr.  AsQUith,  at  Glasgow ^  October  I'jth,  1893. 

**  But  the  Lords  are  also  a  partisan  body,  who  invariably  act  in  the 
interests  and  at  the  bidding  of  one  party  in  the  State,  the  party  to  which 
nearly  i9-20th's  of  them  belong.  What  is  the  working  of  such  a  system  ? 
If  the  Tory  party  has  a  majority  in  both  Houses,  the  Lords  simply  register 
the  decisions  of  the  Commons.  There  is  then  not  only  no  conflict,  but 
scarcely  even  a  suggestion  of  amendments.  But  if  the  Liberal  party  has 
a  majority  in  the  Commons,  the  Lords  become  a  mere  tool  of  the  Tory 
party  for  the  purpose  of  maiming  or  rejecting  Liberal  Bills.  We  are  told 
that  the  Lords  stop  bad  measures.  But  what  measures,  however  bad, 
have  they  ever  stopped  which  emanated  from  a  Tory  Government  ?  It  is 
only  by  assuming  that  all  Liberal  measures  are  bad,  and  ail  Tory 
measures  good  that  the  Lords  can  be  justified.  Now  there  is  probably 
not  a  single  constitutional  change  proposed  by  the  Liberal  party  during 
the  last  eighty  years  which  the  Lords  have  not  opposed,  and  there  is  not 
one  of  those  which  is  not  now  approved  by  the  country." 

Mr.  Bryce,  at  Aberdeen^  December  i^thy  1894. 

''  It  is  said  that  I  have  alleged  that  this  House  will  pass  a  measure 
when  introduced  by  a  Conservative  Government,  and  will  reject  the  same 
measure  introduced  by  a  Liberal  Government.  I  have  said  that.  I  repeat 
it,  I  believe  it,  and  I  can  prove  it.  The  noble  Duke  (of  Argyle)  confessed 
the  whole  charge  in  the  words  with  which  he  began  his  speech.  Alluding 
to  this  Bill  (Factories  and  Workshops  Bill)  he  said  :  *  I  am  glad  the  noble 
Marquis  has  seen  his  way  to  allow  it  to  pass.*  Yes,  those  measures  pass 
which  the  noble  Marquis  sees  his  way  to  allow  to  pass,  but  any  others 
have  no  chance.  That  is  the  point  on  which  we  have  insisted,  and  I  am 
glad  to  find  it  supported  by  the  noble  Duke." 
Lord  Herachell,  House  of  Lords,  July  ^^th^  1895. 

*  To  be  obtained  for  ^d.  y  post  free,  from  the  Liberal  Publication  Depart- 
ment, 42,  Parliament-street,  S.W. 
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Of  course,  these  Liberal  leaders  were  reviewing  the  past,  but 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  and  recent  events,  their  criticism  is  in 
the  nature  of  prophecy,  now  fulfilled.  Here  is  the  record  of  how, 
for  the  last  30  years,  the  House  of  Lords  has  treated  Bills 
carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  Liberal  Governments, 
and  Bills  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  Tory 
Governments  : — 


LIBERAL  MINISTRIES. 

1869— 1874. 

University    Tests    Bill  rejected 
(twice). 

Life  Peerage  Bill  rejected. 

Ballot    Bill  rejected    and    subse- 
quently mutilated. 

Army  Purchase  Bill  defeated. 

Rating  (Liability  and  Value)  Bill 
rejected. 

1880— 1S85. 

Compensation     for     Disturbance 
(Ireland)  Bill  rejected. 

Land  Act  (Ireland)  mutilated. 

Arrears  Act  (Ireland)  mutilated. 

Agricultural  Holdings  Act  muti- 
lated. 

Franchise  Bill  rejected. 
1885— 1886. 


1892 — 1895. 
Home  Rule  Bill  rejected. 

Employers'    Liability    Bill  muti- 
lated and  lost. 
Parish  Councils  Act  mutilated. 

London  Improvements  Bill  muti- 
lated. 

Succession  to  Real  Property 
Amendment  Bill  (abolishing 
primogeniture)  rejected. 

Railway  Servants  (Hours  of 
Labour)  Act  mutilated  so  as 
to  exclude  men  employed  in 
railway  shops  and  factories. 

Evicted  Tenants  Bill  rejected. 

Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act 
mutilated. 


TORY  MINISTRIES. 
1874— 1880. 


Nothing. 


1885. 


Nothing. 


1886— 1892. 

Nothing. 

1895— 1900. 


Nothing. 
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THE  LORDS'  RECORD  DURING  THE  PRESENT 

TORY  GOVERNMENT. 

It  might  be  urged  by  an  apologist  of  the  House  of  Lords  that 
legislation  introduced  by  a  Tory  Government  was  never  of  a 
kind  that  would  be  unpalatable  to  a  Tory  House  of  Lords. 
This  plea  would  put  on  one  side  altogether  the  claim  that 
the  House  of  Lords  now  only  acts  in  a  judicial  capacity — 
as  trustee  for  the  opinions  of  the  people — but  the  history  ot 
the  last  five  years  shows  that  the  Lords  are  willing  even 
to  suppress  their  own  convictions  to  oblige  a  Tory  Government. 
In  fact,  time  after  time  Lord  James  of  Hereford  must  have  recog- 
nised that  the  body  he  now  adorns  is  indeed  little  more  than  an 
"  additional  wing  of  the  Carlton  Club."  Everybody  knows  what 
would  have  happened  if  some  of  the  Tory  Bills  passed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  had  been  sent  up  to  that  body  by  a  Liberal 
Government.  This  will  be  realised  from  the  following  detailed 
account  of  the  Bills  about  which,  since  1895,  questions  have  arisen 
as  between  Lords  and  Commons  : — 

(i)  The  Irish  Land  Act  of  1896. 

On  this  measure  the  Toryism  of  the  Lords  was  sorely  tried. 
At  first  their  natural  instinct  to  preserve  the  landlords*  interests 
prevailed,  and  they  inserted  a  number  of  destructive  amendments 
The  Government  made  it  clear  that  most  of  these  amendments 
were  unacceptable.  The  obedient  Lords  forthwith  passed  the  Bill 
with  only  two  or  three  comparatively  minor  amendments,  and  so 
ended  what  at  the  time  was  dignified  by  the  title  of  **  The  revolt  of 
the  Peers."  The  Standard^  in  commenting  on  the  original  amend- 
ments of  the  Peers,  said  : — 

*'  No  ingenuity  can  make  it  appear  that  the  Irish  Land  Bill  has  been 
wrecked  because  it  was  opposed  to  the  general  sense  of  the  nation.  It 
has  been  mutilated  simply  because  it  contained  provisions  to  which  a 
large  number  of  peers  objected  as  landlords,  and  against  which  other 
peers  joined  them  in  voting,  because  they  yielded  to  the  self-regarding 
calculations  of  class  sympathy."— (-4 «,g"Kj^<y/A,  i8g6,) 
Lord  Wemyss,  two  years  later,  in  writing  to  the  Times  to  explain 
why  he  voted  against  the  Vaccination  Act,  said  : — 

**  I  myself  voted  against  the  Government  mainly  because  I  wished  to 
help  to  uphold  the  consistency  and  independent  character  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  This  last  has,  I  regret  to  say,  suffered  considerably  since  the  present 
Government  has  been  in  power.  Thus  in  1896  an  Irish  Land  Bill  was 
passed  through  the  Lords,  which  if  brought  in  by  the  present  Opposition 
would  have  been  cast  forth  as  an  unclean  thing,  as  would  also,  under 
like  circumstances,  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Bill  that  was  carried  in  the  following  year,  and  against  which  only  five 
peers  were  found  to  vote.  This  year  we  have  also  had  the  Benefices  Bill 
— that  special  offspring  of  the  Cecil  family — that  takes  away  property 
without  compensation  and  deprives  a  man  of  his  previously  existing 
civil  rights." — (Letter  in  the  Times ^  August  loih^  iSgS.) 
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It  is  clear  that — 

(a)  The  instinct  of  the  Lords  was  to  amend  the  Irish  Land  Bill 
in  their  own  interests,  but 

(by  They  gave  way  merely  so  as  not  to  embarrass  a  Tory 
Government. 

(2)  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  this  had  been  introduced  by  a  Liberal 
Government  the  Lords  would  have  regarded  it  as  another  instance 
of  the  Commons  **  misconducting"  themselves  (the  genial  phrase 
is  Lord  Salisbury's),  and  would  have  treated  it  accordingly.  Being 
introduced  by  the  Tories  there  was  no  course  open  to  the  Lords 
but  to  accept  it. 

A  typical  example  of  the  utter  lack  of  independence  and  of  con- 
sistency which  is  exhibited  by  the  Lords  when  a  Tory  Government 
is  in  power  was  afforded  by  the  treatment  of  the  agricultural 
labourer.  Lord  Londonderry  asked  why  agricultural  labourers 
were  excluded  from  the  Act,  and  *  *  warned  noble  lords  that  its 
extension  to  agriculture  was  only  a  question  of  time,"  whereupon 
Lord  Salisbury  replied  : — 

**  All  the  fears  which  the  noble  lord  has  expressed  so  freely  that  the 
principles  we  have  adopted  would  be  like  a  voracious  monster  going 
through  the  country  swallowing  up  every  class  and  subduing  everything 
under  its  rule,  might  have  been  equally  urged  against  the  Ten  Hours 
Bill.  It  might  have  been  argued,  *  If  you  introduce  this  for  any  work- 
man, why  not  apply  it  to  all  ?  If  you  introduce  it  for  women,  it  will  have 
to  be  applied  to  men.  You  will  not  stop  until  you  have  placed  every 
servant  in  the  country  under  the  protection  of  the  Ten  Hours  Rule.'  But 
these  things  have  not  happened.  What  we  have  to  consider  is  whether 
the  advantages  we  obtain  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  shotitd  distrust  ourselves  and  imagine  that  we  cannot  give  proper 
restraint  and  proportions  to  the  principles  that  we  are  accepting,^'' — {House  of 
Lords t  July  20th  ^  1897.) 

One  would  have  thought  that  in  their  past  record  there  was 
ample  ground  for  no  small  amount  of  self-distrust.  In  this  par- 
ticular case  the  Tory  Government  have  now  consented  to  extend 
the  Act  to  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  whether  the  Lords  will  give  **  proper  restraint  and  proportions 
to  the  principles  "  of  the  original  Act,  or  whether  they  will  obey 
as  usual  the  directions  of  their  masters  the  Tory  party.  Judging 
from  past  results,  the  result  should  be  a  foregone  conclusion,  not 
the  less  so  since  the  principal  Tory  **  malcontent,"  Lord  London- 
derry, has  now  silenced  himself  by  accepting  the  Postmaster- 
Generalship. 

(3)  The  Irish  Local  Government  Act  of  1898. 

The  explanation  why  this  great  measure  of  reform  safely 
passed  the  Lords  is  easy  ;  their  opposition  was  bought  off  in 
advance  by  giving  the  Irish  landowners  a  sum  of  ;^300,ooo  a  year 
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on  an  agricultural  "dole."  [For  full  details  see  the  chapter  on 
**  Finance  "  at  pag-e  13,  and  on  **  Ireland  "  at  page  130].  It  illus- 
trates very  well  the  anomaly  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  freely 
governed  country  that  people  should  have  to  tax  themselves  to 
hribe  an  absolutely  irresponsible  body  into  acquiescing  in  a 
measure  desired  by  the  people  themselves.  Rightly  considered  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Irish  Local  Government  Act  became 
law  are  most  damaging  to  any  claim  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  a  really  important  Revising  Chamber.  It  exists 
to  make  good  terms  for  the  vested  interests,  particularly  for  the 
landed  interest.  Its  price  for  the  reform  of  local  government  in 
Ireland — promised  by  the  Unionist  party  so  long  ago  as  1886 — was 
;£'30o,ooo  a  year  for  ever  ! 

(4)  The  Vaccination  Act  of  1898. 

The  conduct  of  the  Lords  in  connection  with  the  Vaccination 
Act  should  be  carefully  noted  by  every  Liberal  for  its  political 
significance,  altogether  apart  from  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
Vaccination  itself.     Here  are  the  facts  : — 

1.  The  Vaccination  Bill,  as  introducedy  contains  no  clause 
allowing  the  "  conscientious  objector "  not  to  have  his  child 
vaccinated. 

2.  In  the  House  of  Commons  opinion  was  so  strong  in  favour 
of  allowing  the  *  *  conscientious  objector "  not  to  have  his  child 
vaccinated,  that  the  Government  gave  way,  Mr. Balfour  "throwing 
over  "  Mr.  Chaplin  on  the  point. 

3.  The  Vaccination  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  Commons 
on  July  30th — by  133  to  29,  the  minority  voting  against  the  Bill  as 
a  protest  against  the  insertion  of  the  ** conscientious  objector" 
clause. 

4.  In  the  House  of  Lords  when  the  Bill  was  considered  in  Com- 
mittee, the  omission  of  this  clause  was  carried  by  40  to  38  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Feversham.     Lord  Salisbury  spoke  ^r  the  clause. 

5.  The  Commons  thereupon  reinserted  the  clause  by  129  to  34. 

6.  The  Lords  then  reversed  their  original  decision,  and  con- 
sented to  the  inclusion  of  the  clause  by  55  to  45.  This  they  did  as 
the  result  of  a  strong  appeal  by  Lord  Salisbury. 

It  was  frankly  admitted  by  the  Ministerial  Press  that  this  action 
of  the  Lords  was  a  serious  blow  at  their  much  vaunted  **  independ- 
ence." That  the  Lords  act  in  one  way  to  Liberal  measures,  in 
another  way  to  Tory,  had  to  be  conceded  even  by  those  who  are 
custopiarily  the  loudest  to  exclaim  **  Thank  Heaven  we  have  a 
House  of  Lords  !"  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts 
from  Ministerial  journals  of  August  9th.     The  Times  said  : — 

*'The  House  of  Lords  does  not  possess  the  courage  of  its  opinions. 
After  expunging  the  conscientious  objector  clause  from  the  Vaccination 
Bill  by  a  majority  of  two,  the  Peers  have  reinstated  it  by  a  majority  of 
ten  .     .     This  is  precisely  the  season  at  which  the  House  of  Lords 
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can  do  effective  work  in  revising  the  measures  sent  up  from  the 
Commons  ...  As  supporters  of  a  Second  Chamber  we  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  unfortunate  tnat  the  attendance  of  Peers,  just  when  their 
power  to  compel  revision  of  hasty  legislation  is  greatest,  should  so  rarely 
be  indicative  of  real  earnestness." 

The  Standard  said  : — 

"The  result  will  be  a  disappointment  to  many  people  who  had  hoped 
that  the  Upper  House  would  take  this  opportunity  of  insisting  on  the 
most  valuable  and  important  of  its  Constitutional  functions.  Here,  if  any- 
where, was  a  case  where  a  Chamber  of  Revision  might  have  exercised  its 
powers  with  perfect  propriety  and  considerable  public  benefit." 

The  Morning  Post  said  : — 

**  The  House  of  Lords  has  ignobly  failed  to  do  its  duty  .  .  .  Ministers 
have  succeeded  by  subtle  arts  of  persuasion  or  by  scarcely-veiled  terrorism 
in  inducing  a  small  but  sufficient  number  of  Peers  to  hurry  from  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  perform  an  act  that  cannot  add  to  the  credit  of 
the  Upper  Chamber  ...  It  must  be  admitted  with  feelings  of  sorrow 
and  shame  that  a  rude  blow  has  been  struck  at  the  foundations  of  good 
government,  and  that  principle  has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  short- 
sighted and  hurtful  expediency." 

The  St.  James's  Gazette  said  : — 

**  The  House  of  Lords  has  done  by  its  own  hands  what  all  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  great  as  it  still  was,  all  the  loud  scolding  of  Sir  W. 
Harcourt,  the  philosophic  Radicalism  of  Mr.  Morley,  and  the  envious 
Radicalism  of  others  has  failed  to  effect.  It  has  cruelly  maimed  its  own 
authority  as  a  revising  power  in  the  State,  and  has  justified  those  who 
insist  that  it  ought  to  be  only  a  registering  body  for  the  decrees  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  even  if  it  is  allowed  to  exist  at  all.  Moreover,  it  has 
done  this  at  the  instigation  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  .  .  .  The 
action  of  the  Upper  House  on  this  occasion  shows  that  the  Single 
Chamber  doctrine  has  made  a  most  mischievous  stride.  If  the  country 
is  to  be  properly  protected  from  the  tyranny  of  an  unrepresentative  House 
of  Commons,  we  must  see  what  can  be  done  by  the  Referendum." 

The  Birmingham  Post  said  : — 

'*  It  was,  we  suppose,  too  much  to  expect  that  principle  would  outweigh 
party,  even  when  the  issue  at  stake  was  the  risk  of  unlimited  smallpox. 
.  .  .  Not  one  unofficial  voice  was  raised  in  favour  of  the  clause,  and  as 
for  Lord  Salisbury's  contention  that  they  had  no  means  of  knowing  what 
the  opinion  of  the  country  was  on  the  question,  we  can  only  say  that  if 
Lord  Salisbury  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  discover  the  current 
of  public  opinion  on  this,  as  on  other  subjects,  he  will  most  assuredly 
receive  a  very  rough  awakening  at  a  time  when  he  least  expects  it." 

(5)  The  Seats  for  Shop  Assistants  Act  of  1899. 

A  Bill  on  this  subject  relating  to  Scotland  passed  through  the 

House  of  Commons  on  April  26th,  1899.    The  Lords  at  the  bidding 

of  Lord  Salisbury   threw  over  the   Scotch  Office   (which   in   the 

Commons  had  consented  to  the  Bill)  and  rejected  the  Bill.     The 

character  of  the  arguments  used  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following 

extract  from  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  : — 

.     .     .     **  I  do  not  see  the  logical  process  by  which  we  should  confine  it 
{sitting doum)  to  warehouses  and  shops  where  female  assistants  are  engaged 
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in  retailing  goods  to  the  public.  The  image  of  the  housemaid  crosses  my 
mind.  How  often  she  must  desire  to  sit  down  !  Are  you  prepared  to 
have  an  army  of  inspectors  to  examine  the  house  of  every  householder  to 
see  that  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  chairs  placed  at  stated  intervals, 
so  that  at  each  moment  of  exhaustion  the  housemaid  may  sit  down  in 
comfort  ?  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  you  have  undertaken  more  work  than 
you  can  do." — (House  of  Lords ^  May  ^th^  1^99') 

In  spite  of  this  declaration,  and  the  difficulty  about  the  **  logical 
process/'  and  '*  the  image  of  the  housemaid/*  the  Lords,  later  in  the 
Session,  went  back  upon  their  previous  decision  and  passed  the 
Shop  Assistants  (England  and  Ireland)  Bill,  not  only  passed  it  but 
introduced  into  it  an  amendment  extending  the  Bill  to  Scotland. 

This  was  a  case  in  which  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  first  instance 
forgot  that  he  was  Prime  Minister  and  remembered  only  that  he 
was  Dictator  in  the  House  of  Lords.  When  the  fact  of  his  Premier- 
ship was  brought  home  to  him — by  his  colleagues  no  doubt — he  had 
suh  silentio  to  consent  to  this  small  measure  of  Social  Reform 
going  through.  Not  to  have  done  so  would  have  been  too 
embarrassing  to  Tory  candidates,  upon  whom  for  office  Lord 
Salisbury  depends  after  all. 

WELSH    SCHOOL    SCHEMES. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  not  neglected  its  opportunities  of 
wrecking  the  Welsh  Intermediate  School  Scheme.  That  relating- 
to  Howell's  School  (Denbigh)  was  rejected  on  July  i6th,  1897,  by 
72  to  33,  although  it  had  been  approved  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners and  was  defended  in  the  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. But  Lord  Salisbury,  instigated  by  the  Bishops,  would  have 
none  of  it — it  was  **  theological  piracy." 

The  two  contentions  which  were  urged  with  any  success  ivere 
(i)  that  Howell's  School  was  a  Church  of  England  foundation,  the 
government  of  which  ought  not  to  be  transferred  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  bodies  in  North  Wales ;  (2)  that  Dr. 
Williams's  school  at  Dolgelly,  towards  which  it  was  proposed  to 
apportion  £120  out  of  Howell's  estate,  was  **  a  Unitarian  school  " 
— the  phrase  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's.  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  if  it  were  true  that  Howell's  Charity  was  a  **  theological 
endowment,"  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  could  easily  have  killed  the 
scheme  by  putting  the  law  into  force.  For  the  Privy  Council  can 
be  asked  if  any  given  charity  is  or  is  not  ecclesiastical,  and  if  the 
answer  is  **  Yes  "  the  charity  cannot  be  touched.  As  to  the  second 
contention,  that  money  was  being  taken  from  a  Church  school  to 
give  to  a  **  Unitarian  school  "  at  Dolgelly,  here  are  the  facts  with 
regard  to  the  -latter  : — 

1.  The  Governors. — Of  the  twelve  Governors  ten  out  of  the  twelve 
were  known  not  to  be  Unitarians. 

2.  The  Teachers. — None  were  Unitarians. 

3.  The  Scholars — Out  of  the  103  girls  not  one  was  a  Unitarian. 
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(l)-NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

A  glance  at  the  Annual  Balance-sheets  (see  page  3)  will  disclose 
the  enormous  increase  of  expenditure  on  armaments  since  the 
present  Government  came  into  power.  We  get  at  once  the 
following  comparisons  : — 

ARMY. 

1 894- 1 895  {Lasi  complete  Liberal  year)  ...  17, 900, 000 
i899-i9oo(  ,,          ,,          Tory        ,,    )  ...  £ 

Normal 20,383,000)    .^500000 

South  African  War      ...         ...  23,217,000)    ^*^*       * 

1 900- 1 90 1  (Estimated  Expenditure)  ...  \ 

Normal  ...         ...         ...         ...  23,703,000  >  61,500,000 

South  African  War      ...         ...  37,797,000; 

NAVY. 

£ 

1 894- 1 895  [Last  complete  Liberal  year)  ...   17,545,000 
1899-1900  (  ,,  ,,  Tory         ,,    )  ...   26,000,000 

1 900- 1 901  {Estimated  Expenditure  ...  27,523,000 

As  a  comment  on  these  alarming  increases — alarming  because 

it  is  always  difficult  to  reduce  expenditure  of  this  kind,  and  there 

are  sure  to  be  **  lean  "  years  to  succeed  the  present  **  fat "  years — 

it  should  be  remembered  that  ^'armaments  depend  upon  policy.'' 

As  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  said,  when  increased  Army 

Estimates  were  being  voted  : — 

**  On  the  general  question  I  may  remark  that  it  is  singular  that  no 
allusion  should  have  been  made  and  no  words  of  complaint  uttered  with 
regard  to  the  large  increase  of  the  number  of  men  and  the  large  increase 
of  the  cost  which  these  estimates  involve.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
men  is  in  consequence  of  the  increased  strain  on  the  Army.     That  strain 
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has  been  going  on  in  an  enhanced  degree  for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
and  we  have  always  trusted  that  something  would  happen  to  relieve  it. 
Instead  of  that  it  has  become  in  tenser.  But  let  me  point  out  to  the 
House  of  Commons  that  that  strain  is  the  effect,  not  of  any  caprice  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  ;  it  is  the  effect  of  the  policy  of  the  country. 
If  you  have  a  policy  which  involves  the  maintenance  of  a  larger  force 
abroad  you  must  not  blame  the  War  Office  if  they  come  for  a  larger  force. 
If  these  additions  are  objected  to,  the  objections  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Foreign  Minister  and  the  Colonial  Minister,  and  not  to  the  War  Minister. 
But  a  heavy  burden  is  laid  on  the  country,  both  in  the  taking  of  so 
many  men  from  the  civil  service  of  the  country,  and  also  in  a  money 
sense.  It  is  not  too  much,  I  am  satisfied,  for  the  patriotism  of  our  people, 
but  it  shows  the  urgent  necessity  of  caution  in  policy,  seeing  the  great 
sacrifice  that  any  venturesome  policy  would  entail." — {House  of  ComnumSy 
February  2^ih,  1898.) 

It   must   be   recognised  too  that   a  priori  the  Tory  party  is  the 

party  likely  to  spend  vast  sums  on  armaments.     We  do  not  say 

that  on  our  own  authority,  but  on  that  of  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick 

at  a  time  when  he  was  Under  Secretary  of  the  War  Office  : — 

**  The  discussion  had  been  exceedingly  useful.  Naturally  on  his  oivn 
side  of  the  House  it  had  turned  to  a  large  extent  on  a  demand  for  more,^^ — 
(House  of  Commons y  February  2%th,  1898.) 

• 

Here  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  **  natural"  instinct  of  the  Tory 
party  is  admitted  to  be  to  spend  more  and  more  on  armaments. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  money  is  wisely  spent  or  well 
administered.  As  to  that  let  us  call  a  witness,  Mr.  Ernest  Flower, 
the  Tory  member  for  West  Bradford  : — 

**  The  last  Radical  Government  was  defeated  on  a  question  of  national 
defence.  But  in  this  matter,  he  added,  the  Unionist  Government  must  do 
penance  in  a  white  sheet.  It  had  been  pledged  to  reform  the  laches  of 
previous  Governments  in  regard  to  the  War  Office,  and  it  had  appointed  a 
Committee  of  National  Defence.  What  could  be  said  in  reply  to  the 
record  of  checks  and  failures,  of  the  damning  reports  sent  home  of  the 
proceedings  of  our  generals  at  the  front,  and  of  the  notorious  want  of 
adequate  machinery  for  carrying  on  the  war,  the  lack  of  remounts,  and 
sending  out  of  unsuitable  troops  ?  It  was  of  no  use  to  blink  at,  to  mini- 
mise, or  to  ignore  the  gravity  of  the  question." — {Bradford^  May  ist,  1900.) 

Sir    Michael    Hicks-Beach,    too,    has    said   that    we   do   not    get 

**  value  received  "  for  the  money  spent  on  the  Army  : — 

**  What  he  thought  many  people  would  ask  was  whether  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  could  not  be  secured  with  regard  to  our  Army  by 
certain  military  reforms.  He  wondered  whether  the  Commander-in-Chief 
himself  and  his  great  military  coadjutors  would  really  tell  the  country 
that  they  obtained  at  the  present  moment  an  adequate  return  for  the 
18  millions  a  year  they  spend  on  the  Army  ?  He  wondered  whether  they 
would  say  that  there  was  no  red  tape,  no  circumlocution,  no  over- 
centralisation  at  the  War  Office,  at  the  Horse  Guards,  which  in  the  past 
had  done  so  much  to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  our  militar}'  service,  and 
which  might  still  be  capable  of  mischief." — {Sheffield^  November  ^th^  1897.) 

Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  M.P.,  also  doubts  if  we  get  value  received  : — 

**  For  the  past  three  years  the  British  public  had  been  induced  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  substantial  addition  to  the  British  Army.     That  was  the 
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impression  which  the  Secretary  for  War  had  endeavoured  to  produce  ;  but 
there  had  been  no  large  increase.  He  should  give  a  short  but  suggestive 
statistical  statement.  Five  years  ago  the  force  of  the  Regular  Army, 
Militia,  and  Army  Reserve  was  408,900  men.  In  the  present  year  that 
number  was  408,924  ;  that  was  to  say  that  during  the  five  years  they  had 
added  24  men  to  the  effective  forces  of  the  country,  and  this  during 
a  period  when  there  had  been  an  enormous  addition  to  the  Army  Estimates." 
— {House  of  Commons ^  fuly  22nd y  1899.) 

LIBERALS  AND  IMPERIAL  DEFENCE.    " 

It  is  a  favourite  claim  of  the  Tory  party  that  they  are  peculiarly 
fitted  to  ''run'*  the  Empire,  and  that  Imperial  defence  is  alone 
safe  in  their,  hands.  We  are  pretty  sure  to  hear  a  good  many 
claims  of  that  kind  made  at  the  General  Election —  they  are 
constantly  made  at  by-elections.  We  have  quoted  Mr.  Ernest 
Flower  to  show  how  ridiculous  a  claim  this  is,  and  certainly  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  merits  of  the  war  its  conduct  has  not 
been  such  as  to  reflect  special  credit  upon  those  responsible 
for  it.  But  as  a  fact  the  Empire  is  quite  as  safe  in  Liberal  as  in 
Tory  hands,  and  Tory  Ministers  themselves  have  admitted  as 
much.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Balfour  said  about  the  state  in  which 
the  Empire  was  left  by  the  late  Liberal  Government : — 

*'No,  gentlemen,  there  never  was  a  moment^  I  believe,  in  the  recent 
history  of  this  country,  when  the  British  Empire  was  a  better  fighting 
machine  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  energetic  efforts  of  successive 
Governments,  principally  of  the  Unionist  Government  which  existed  be- 
tween 1886  and  1892,  and  the  Home  Rule  Government  which  succeeded  them 
between  1892  and  1895,  chiefly  through  their  efforts  in  the  last  decade  or 
more,  an  addition  has  been  made  to  the  fighting  power  of  the  Empire,  of 
which  the  Empire  itself,  I  believe,  is  unaware." — (Manchester^  January 
i^thy  1896.) 

The  above  disposes  of  the  ridiculous  legend  that  the  last  Liberal 
Government  had  neglected  to  take  precautions  for  Imperial  safety. 
Then  Mr.  Goschen  has  said  : — 

**  Successive  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
Lord  Spencer,  and  others,  had  received  well-merited  praise  for  the 
additions  which  they  had  made  to  her  Majesty's  Navy,  and  for  the  firmness 
which  they  had  shown  in  adding  to  our  national  strength." — (East 
Grinsteadj  January  2isty  1896.) 

Mr.  Hanbury  has  said  : — 

**  Dependence  must  mean  self-dependence,  and,  thanks  to  the  late 
Government,  we  were  much  stronger  on  the  water  than  we  were  fifteen 
years  ago.  Speaking  as  a  Conservative  ...  he  could  assure  them 
that  the  nation  owed  a  great  deal  to  his  lordship." — (Leek,  February  ^rd, 
1896.) 

The  Navy  has  been  called  the  *  *  Great  Soporific  " — since  it  allows 
us  to  sleep  sound  at  nights  without  fear  of  invasion.  Well, 
no  one  need  sleep  less  soundly  because  a  Liberal  Prime  Minister 
wields  power.  In  fact,  a  sensible  man  will  sleep  more  soundly, 
since  Liberal  foreign  policy  is  so  much  more  peaceful  and  less 
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provocative  than  Tory.  To  appreciate  the  truth  of  this  we  have 
only  to  compare  the  foreign  record  of  this  Tory  Government  and 
its  Liberal* predecessor. 

LIBERALS   AND  ARMY   REFORM. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection  that  past  Liberal 
Governments  have  not  failed  to  carry  out  many  reforms  in  order 
to  stren^hen  the  Army  and  to  improve  the  conditions  of  service. 
They  have  introduced  the  short  service  system  so  that  the  country 
should  be  provided  with  a  large  and  powerful  Reserve.  They 
abolished  the  degrading  punishment  of  flogging.  By  putting  an 
end  to  the  disgraceful  practice  of  officers  buying  their  commissions 
for  money,  they  made  it  possible  for  men  to  rise  from  the  ranks. 
It  is  only  necessary  on  this  point  to  quote  Colonel  Brookfield,  the 
Tory  member  for  the  Rye  division  of  Sussex : — 

**  Army  reform  was  not  a  party  question,  but  it  would  have  been  well 
for  the  Conservative  party  if  years  ago  the  safety  and  efliciency  of  the 
Army  had  been  treated  by  Conservative  Governments  less  on  a  depart- 
mental and  more  on  a  patriotic  footing.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
only  great  reform  in  military  matters  which  had  been  carried  out  in  the 
present  generation — that  of  Mr.  Cardwell  and  his  friends — was  the  work 
of  their  political  opponents.'* — (London^  November  iStk^  1897.) 

(2)--THE  CHURCH  QUESTION. 

The  Government's  contribution  in  the  shape  of  legislation  to 
the  Church  question  h^s  been  the  Benefices  Act  passed  in  1898.  It 
was  in  discussing  this  measure  that  the  Parliamentary  controversy 
on  **  lawlessness  in  the  Church"  arose.  Both  in  connection  with 
the  Benefices  Act,  and  subsequently  on  other  motions  and  measures, 
the  Government's  policy  has  been  to  do  nothing  in  the  controversy 
which  has  raged  these  last  years  in  the  Church,  as  to  what  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  may  or  may  not  lawfully  do. 

THE  BENEFICES  ACT  OF  1898. 

This  Act  deals  with  certain  abuses  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
Church,  but  it  deals  only  with  certain  scandals  connected  with  the 
transference  of  livings  and  the  conduct  of  incumbents.  It  may  be 
briefly  summarised  as  follows-: — 

A  transfer  of  patronage  rights  is  not  valid  unless  {a)  it  is  registered 
within  one  month  from  the  date  of  transfer ;  {b)  it  transfers  the  whole 
interest  of  the  transfer  or  in  the  right,  and  {c)  more  than  twelve  months 
have  elapsed  since  the  last  institution  or  admission.  Sales  of  advowsons 
by  public  auction  are  rendered  illegal  under  penalty  of  ;6'ioo,  save  in  case 
of  an  advowson  to  be  sold  in  conjunction  with  any  manor  or  an  estate  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  acres,  situate  in  the  same  parish  as  the  benefice, 
and  belonging  to  the  owner  of  the  advowson.*  Arrangements  for  the 
exercise  of  the  right  or  power  of  holders  of  benefices  by  any  persons  on 
transfers,  or  for  re^transfer,  or  resignation  of  a  benefice  in  favour  of  any 
person,  or  payment^  respect  of  a  vacancy,  are  to  be  invalid. 

*  But  advowsons  continue  to  be  advertised  almost  every  day  in  the  Times 
for  sale  by  "private  treaty." 
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Certain  grounds  are  prescribed  on  which  a  bishop  may  refuse  to 
institute  or  admit  a  presentee  to  a  benefice.  Among  the  c;rounds  named 
are  physical  or  mental  infirmity  or  incapacity,  serious  pecuniary  embarrass- 
rnent,  grave  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty  in  an  ecclesiastical  office,  evil 
life,  or  having  by  his  conduct  caused  grave  scandal  since  his  ordination, 
or  been  knowingly  party  or  privy  to  any  transaction  made  invalid  under 
this  Act. 

There  is  an  appeal  to  a  court,  consisting  of  the  archbishop  of  the 
province  and  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  nominated  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  against  any  refusals  to  institute  under  this  Act,  except  on  a 
ground  of  doctrine  or  ritual. 

A  patron  is  forbidden  to  present  a  second  time  to  the  same  vacancy  a 
person  who  has  been  refused  by  the  bishop. 

The  commission  under  the  Pluralities  Act  is  reconstituted  by  adding 
two  other  commissioners,  either  Justices  of  the  Peace  or  barristers  or 
solicitors. 

A  bishop  may  inhibit  an  incumbent  whose  ecclesiastical  duties  have 
been  reported  by  a  commission  to  be  inadequately  performed,  and  may 
appoint  a  curate  or  curates  to  discharge  such  duties.  The  bishop  must> 
in  the  first  instance,  issue  a  commission  of  enquiry  under  the  Pluralities 
Act.  The  clause  also  provides  for  an  appeal  by  an  inhibited  incumbent  to- 
the  court  constituted  by  the  Act. 

In  cases  of  sequestration  under  bankruptcy  a  benefice  is  to  become 
void. 

When  the  Bill  was  being  considered  on  Report,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith- 
moved  (June  2 1  St,  1898)  an  Amendment  empowering  a  bishop 
to  refuse  to  institute  an  incumbent  who  had  taught  doctrines 
inconsistent  with  the  39  Articles,  or  who  had  participated  in  un- 
authorised ritual.  This  was  resisted  by  the  Government  and  lost 
by  216  to  105.  Sir  William  Harcourt  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  discussion,  both  in  the  House  and  later  on  in  the  columns  of 
the  Times,     In  discussing  the  above  amendment,  he  said : — 

"  I  regret  we  shall  not  succeed  in  placing  on  the  journals  of  this  House 
a  record  of  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  this  grave  matter. 
I  deeply  regret  that  the  Government  has  not  encouraged,  even  not  allowed, 
that  there  should  be  in  the  Bill  some  such  amendment  as  this  of  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Flintshire,  but  the  question  having  been  raised,  it 
being  impossible  to  prevent  it,  it  will  not  go  to  sleep  with  this  Bill  ;  and 
when  you  have  passed  this  inadequate  Bill  it  will  be  discussed  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  for  there  is  a  determination  among  all  parties  to  put 
an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Church  of 
England,  or  I  will  not  say  a  disgrace  to  the  Church  of  England,  I  will  say 
to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  I  will  never  consent  to  treat 
the  Church  as  meaning  the  Bishops  and  clergy.  The  laity  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  suffering  under  this  conduct,  against  which  there  is  no 
remedy.  You  have  planted  down  in  a  parish  and  imposed  upon  an  adult 
laity  practices  which  are  repugnant  to  all  their  feelings  and  to  all  their 
convictions,  and  if  the  Bishops  do  not  choose  to  interfere  the  people  have 
no  remedy  ;  they  are  driven  away  from  their  church.  I  have  been  told  by 
persons  of  some  importance  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue 
attendance  at  their  church  in  consequence  of  their  having  no  remedy 
against  practices  of  this  description.  Then,  what  is  still  worse,  you  have 
children  of  Protestant  parents  corrupted  by  these  men,  who  not  merely 
teach  them  lessons  abhorrent  to  the  religious  convictions  of  their  parents,. 
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but  who  are  in  themselves  living  examples  of  dishonour  and  falsehood, 
and  who  demoralise  all  those  among  whom  they  live,  whose  existence  is 
in  itself  a  living  lie.  That  is  an  evil  which,  in  my  opinion,  one  way  or 
another,  whether  it  be  in  this  Bill,  which  might  be  made,  if  the  Govern- 
ment chose  to  allow  it,  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  House  and  the 
country  ;  but,  if  not,  if  this  trumpery  Bill  becomes  merely  a  dealing  with 
advowsons  and  next  presentations,  then,  at  all  events,  if  we  cannot 
legislate,  if  we  are  incompetent  to  deal  with  questions  such  as  this  in  the 
Bill,  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it  a  power  as  potent,  and  which  is  supreme 
even  over  the  House  of  Commons  ;  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it  the 
public  opinion  of  a  Protestant  and  determined  people. " — (House  of  Com- 
monsyjune  2\st^  1898.) 

When  the  Act  was  being  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Salisbury  said,  *'We  have  no  discipline  in  the  Church  of 
England." 

MR.  SMITH'S  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  ADDRESS,   1899. 

On  February  8th,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  moved  the  following- 
Amendment  to  the  Address  in  reply  to  the  Queen's  Speech : — 

**  And  we  humbly  represent  to  your  Majesty  that,  having  regard  to  the 
lawlessness  prevailing  in  the  Church  of  England,  some  legislative  steps 
should  be  taken  to  secure  obedience  to  the  law." 

The  division  took  place  next  day  (February  9th),  and  the 
Government  secured  the  defeat  of  the  Amendment  by  221  to  89. 
Mr.  Birrell  said: 

**  Why  did  he  think  that  disestablishment  was  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion ?  Because  he  had  seen  plainly  for  many  years  that  a  great  chasm 
existed  between  the  opinions  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  Church  of 
England,  between  the  opinions  of  the  most  active  and  zealous  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  those  of  the  great  body  of  the  laity,  a  gulf  which 
he  did  not  believe  could  ever  be  bridged  over.  Every  one  admitted  the 
great  revival  in  the  Anglican  Church.  The  Church  asserted  that  her 
priests  were  supernatu rally  endowed,  and  they  asserted  that  they  were 
able  to  perform  daily  the  miracle  of  the  mass.  There  were  clergymen 
who  claimed  the  right  to  reserve  the  sacrament  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
it  to  the  bed  of  the  dying.  Parliament  might  sit  up  all  night  and  pass 
some  w^onderful  Act  of  Parliament  'putting  down'  the  ceremonial  of 
incense  and  forbidding  the  reservation  of  the  sacrament.  But  what  thsy 
could  not  put  down  by  Acts  of  Parliament  were  the  beliefs  of  men,  and  yet 
it  is  only  those  beliefs  that  mattered.  Incense  and  Reservation  in  them- 
selves were  nothing — it  was  the  faith  behind  them  that  gave  them  signifi- 
cance and  over  that  faith  Parliament  was  powerless.  He  was  satisfied 
that  the  only  way  in  which  the  religious  spirit  could  be  maintained 
without  danger  to  anyone's  fervour  or  faith  was  that,  as  soon  as  might 
be,  they  should  set  their  house  in  order  and  prepare  for  disestablishment. 
By  the  severance  of  the  Church  from  the  State  the  latter  would  not  be  a 
penny  the  worse.  .  .  .  Devout  Churchmen  must  feel  that  it  would  be 
a  great  dav  for  the  Church  when  she  recovered  her  proper  voice  in  Convo- 
cation, and  was  for  ever  quit  of  that  detestable  House  of  Commons,  of  a 
succession  of  Prime  Ministers — some  of  them  of  Jewish  origin— and  of 
the  blood-curdling  doctrine  of  the  Royal  supremacy.  .  J*^— (House  of 
Commons^  February  9/A,  1899). 
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.     MR.    SYDNEY   GEDGE'S    MOTION,    1899. 
On  April  nth,  1899,  Mr.  Sydney  Gedge  brought  in  a  motion. 
To  this  an  amendment  was   moved  by  Sir  Samuel    Hoare,   and 
eventually  carried  without  a  division  : — 

**  That  this  House  deplores  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  shown  by  certain 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  confidently  hopes  that  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  will  not  recommend  any  clergyman  for  eccle- 
siastical preferment  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  he  will  loyally  obey  the 
Bishop  and  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  law  as  declared  by  the  courts  which 
have  jurisdiction  in  matters  ecclesiastical.'* 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

"  It  is  because  I  think  that  that  is  the  great  evil  with  which  we  have 
to  contend  that  I  do  not  believe  any  effectual  remedy  can  be  found  for  our 
present  troubles  in  merely  increasing  the  stringency  of  any  existing 
remedies  against  lawlessness  ;  and  it  is  also  because  I  think  the  recent 
enunciation  of  policy  by  certain  members  of  the  English  Church  Union 
is  in  itself  an  exhibition  of  great  disloyalty  to  the  Church  that  I  feel  they 
have  inflicted,  and  are  inflicting,  so  serious  a  wound  upon  the  body  of 
which  they  are  members,  and  which  they  profess,  I  am  sure  sincerely, 
their  earnest  desire  to  serve.  I  do  not  wish  to  use  language  which  cannot 
be  justified  in  all  particulars,  and  I  would  certainly,  therefore,  deliberately 
abstain  from  saying  that  these  gentlemen  are  guilty  of  what  is  commonly 
called  '  Romanising.'  I  do  not  use  that  phrase,  because  I  understand  that 
they  have  themselves  asserted  that  they  do  not  agree  either  with  the 
denned  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  that  they  do  not  agree  in  all 
points  with  its  discipline  or  ritual,  and  that  they  certainly  are  not  prepared 
to  accept  the  principles  of  Papal  supremacy.  Therefore  I  do  not  charge 
them  with  Romanising,  but  I  do  charge  them  with  a  desire  to  alter  the 
traditional  character  of  the  Church  to  which  they  belong  in  a  manner 
which  would  make  it  practically  unrecognisable  by  its  most  distinguished 
and  most  loyal  sohs  for  three  centuries,  and  I  do  not  think  that  that  inten- 
tion, however  honourable  in  its  motives,  however  disinterested — and  I 
believe  it  to  be  both  honourable  and  disinterested — is  consistent  with  what 
I  call  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England.'' — (House  of  Commons^  April  nth, 
1899.) 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  later  in  the  same  debate,  said  :  — 

**  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  referred  to  the  case  of  Scotland,  and 
said  that  from  his  observation  of  things  in  Scotland  he  could  see  how 
well  those  two  apparently  contradictory  principles  were  harmonised  in 
that  country,  and  he  wished  that  something  of  the  same  kind  might 
happen  in  England.  But  what  is  it  that  occurred  which  created  that 
particular  facility  north  of  the  Tweed  ?  It  was  this,  that  earnest  men  who 
felt  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church, 
finding  themselves  unable  to  maintain  it  in  connection  with  the  State, 
voluntarily  in  1843,  relinquished  their  churches  and  manses  and  every- 
thing that  belonged  to  them  in  that  position,  and  went  out  of  the  Church. 
And  not  only  did  they  thus  achieve  independence  for  themselves,  but 
undoubtedly  the  reflex  effect  of  their  action  has  made  it  possible  to  realise 
in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  itself  the  same  spiritual  inde- 
pendence. Of  course  the  case  was  easier  there,  because  they  were  not 
troubled  with  ambiguous  formularies.  The  Church  of  Scotland  was  not, 
as  the  Church  of  England  is,  a  Church  of  compromise,  endeavouring  to 
hold  the  balance  between  opposite  views  on  ecclesiastical  subjects.     But 
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we  are  here,  not  as  Churchmen,  but  as  politicians  ;  and  I  would  say  for 
myself,  and  for  most  of  those  who  share  my  views,  that  we  have  no 
desire  whatever  to  support  one  party  in  the  Church  of  England  or  to 
interfere  with  another  ;  but  what  we  do  say  is  that,  while  the  relation  of 
Church  and  State  continues,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  supreme 
authority  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Courts  of  the  country  should  be  main- 
tained and  that  the  law  should  be  observed.  That  is  what  it  comes  to. 
We  do  not  desire  to  see  anything  in  the  nature  of  proscription  or  persecu- 
tion ;  but  we  do  say  that  contracts  must  be  observed  and  that  the  decisions 
of  the  properly  constituted  tribunals  must  be  obeyed." — (House  of 
Commons i  April  iith,  1S99.) 

THE   CHURCH    DISCIPLINE   BILL,    1899. 

The  Church  Discipline  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Charles 
McArthur  (a  Liverpool  Tory  member),  and  came  up  for  second 
reading  on  May  loth,  1899.  ^^  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^  punish  lawless  clerg^y 
for  offences  in  connection  with  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  and 
to  make  legal  proceedings  less  dependent  on  the  consent  of 
the  Bishop.  The  Bill  was  lost  by  310  to  156,  these  being  the  figures 
on  Sir  Richard  Webster's  amendment  that  the  House,  while  '^  not 
prepared  to  accept  a  measure  which  creates  fresh  offences  and 
ignores  the  authority  of  the  Bishops  in  maintaining  discipline  in 
the  Church,  is  of  opinion  that,  if  the  efforts  of  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  clergy  are  not  effectual, 
further  legislation  will  be  required  to  maintain  the  observance  of 
the  existing  laws  of  Church  and  Realm.'*     Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

**  It  will  rest  with  the  rulers  of  the  Church  and  with  the  members  of 
the  Church  whether  they  display  sufficient  tolerance  to  each  other's 
differences,  sufficient  charity  with  regard  to  each  other's  views,  sufficient 
sense  of  the  great  mission  to  which  the  Church  is  destined — it  rests  with 
them  to  use  those  qualities,  and  it  rests  with  them  to  find  a  remedy  which 
shall  not  inflict  upon  the  organisation  of  the  Church  any  evil  wound.  I  do 
not  deny — I  do  not  conceal  for  one  moment  my  own  belief— that  if  this 
Church  is  to  remain  the  Church  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people, 
established  or  unestablished,  it  must  be  that  ancient  institution  as  it  was 
purified  and  remodelled  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  indeed  the 
Church  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Anselm,  but  it  is  something  more.  It  is 
the  Church  whose  doctrine  was  purified  and  whose  ritual  was  simplified  in 
the  i6th  centur>' ;  and  it  is  only  so  long  as  it  retains  that  character  that  it 
can  hope  to  preserve  the  affections  of  the  English  people.  But  it  is  because 
I  conscientiously  believe  that  this  Bill  is  no  step  whatever  to  attain  that 
great  result  that  I  most  gladly  add  my  voice  to  those  who,  I  trust  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  will  refuse  a  second  reading  to  the  Bill.'* — (Mouse 
oj  Commons y  May  10th,  1899.) 

THE  DANGER  OF  CLERICALISM. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  speaking  in  1898,  said  : — 

"  The  most  disturbing  feature  of  the  European  situation,  taken  as  a 
whole,  was  the  activity  and  the  power  for  harm  of  the  clerical  party  in 
foreign  countries  generally  at  the  present  time.  In  Belgium  they  had 
destroyed  the  Liberal  party,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  well-informed  observers, 
were  steadily  but  surely  driving  the  country  to  the  edge  of  a  revolution. 
In  France  the  disgraceful  proceedings  connected  with  the  Dreyfus  trial, 
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and  the  episodes  connected  with  it,  it  was  notorious,  were  the  work  of  the 
clerical  party.     The  attempted  action  of  the  French  from  Abyssinia  against 
Egypt — the  clearest  evidence,  as  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannermaii  pointed 
out  at  Stirling,  of  the  hostility  of  France  to  us — was  the  work  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Orleans  and  others,  especial  pets   of  the  military  and  clerical 
party  in  France,  and  was  largely  supported,  it  was  believed,  by  their  funds. 
In  Austria  and   Hungary  it  was  the  same.     In  Italy  the  clericals  were 
ready  to  unite  with  any  party  which   would  work  with  them  against  a 
common  enemy,  against  the  free  institutions  established  after  the  fall  of 
Rome  in  1870  and  the  abolition  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.   They 
had  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about  the  Press  in  England  being  nobbled  by 
the  clerical  party.     It  was  at  least  certain  that  the  clerical  party  had  not 
nobbled  the  foreign  correspondents  of  the  Times^  and  if  anybody  cared  to 
follow  out  the  track  he  had  indicated  that  night  he  could  not  do  better 
than  read  the  interesting  letters  from  Paris,  Vienna,  Budapest  and  Rome 
in  that  paper,  in  which  the  machinations  and,  what  he  wished  specially 
to  insist  upon,  the  common  actioia  of  the  clerical  party  against  justice, 
order  and  liberty  in  all  those  countries  had  been  fully  exposed.     They 
could  not  forget  that  they  had  a  cleTical   party  at  home.     They  were 
stronger  to  the  south  of  the  border  than  there  (Scotland),  and  even  south 
of  the  border  they  took  the  disease  mildly  compared  with   Continental 
nations.     Still,  the  danger  was  there.      Lord  Rosebery  had  done  a  great 
service  in  connection  with  our  foreign  relations.     Sir  William  Harcourt 
had  earned  the  gratitude  of  every  lover  of  his  country  by  his  exposure  of 
a  great  domestic  danger  —clericalism  and  sacerdotalism  in  the  Church, 
defying  the  law  and  aiming  at  supremacy.     They  might  not  agree  with 
his  remedy,  but  he  thought  they  were  all  agreed  as  to  the  existence  of 
the  danger.     He  did  not  think  that  in  the  age  wherein  we  live  it  was 
possible   for  the   State  to  define    doctrines   in    Parliament,   or    enforce 
obedience  in  courts  of  law  on  a  recalcitrant  clergy.      Neither,    on   the 
other  hand,  could  he  see,  even  favouring  disestablishment  as  he  did,  that 
disestablishment  would  necessarily  bring  the  remedy  for  the  real  evils  of 
which  they  complained.     The  fact  was  the  danger  was  not  one  to  be 
fought  by  human  laws  ;  it  was  one  which  questions  of  establishment  and 
disestablishment  affected  \&ty  little.      It  was  to  be  fought  with  the  appeal 
to  that  love  of  liberty  and  order  which  had  made  this  country  what  it  was, 
and  would  enable  them  to  say,  if  ever  the  necessity  arose,  to  the  enervat- 
ing sacerdotalist  what  we  had  recently  said  to  the  encroaching  foreigner 
— thus  far  and  no  further.   The  ancient  spirit  of  this  country  was  not  dead." 
— {Montrose^  December  2nd ,  1898.) 

(3)— ACCIDENTS  TO   RAILWAY  SERVANTS. 

We  set  out  the  record  of  the  Government  with  respect  to 
Accidents  to  Railway  Servants  : — 

1.  Mr.  Maddison,  M.P.,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address 
on  February  20th,  1899,  ^^  ^^^  debate  on  which  Mr.  Ritchie,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  promised  imimdiate  legislation.  This 
was  thought  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  Ivlr.  Maddison  withdrew 
his  amendment. 

2.  The  Board  of  Trade  shortly  after  publisnea  the  report  of  its 
official,  Mr.  Hopwood,  who  had  been  to  America  and  investigated 
the  question  of  automatic  couplings,  finding  strongly  in  their 
favour. 
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3.  On  February  27th,  1899,  Mr.  Ritchie  introduced  the  Railway 
Regulation  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  read  a  first 
time.     Mr.  Ritchie  said  : — 

**  He  was  satisfied  that  after  the  Bill  became  law  the  railway  companies 
would  find,  as  had  been  found  in  the  United  States,  that  there  was  not 
only  a  large  reduction  in  fatal  and  other  accidents,  but  that  the  con- 
venience of  moving  about  trucks  would  be  so  great  that  they  would  not 
be  willing  to  revert  to  the  old  system." — (House  of  Commons ^  February 
27/A,  1899.) 

4.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  the  Chairman  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  withdrew  from  the  Conservative  party,  nominally  because 
of  the  Vaccination  Act,  really  because  of  the  "  attack  on  capital  '* 
involved  in  this  Bill. 

5.  On  March  i6th,  1899,  a  deputation  representing  the  mine 
owners  and  the  private  owners  of  wagons  went  to  Mr.  Ritchie  to 
protest  against  the  Bill.  There  were  some  remarkable  speeches. 
Sir  Alfred  Hickman,  the  Tory  member  for  East  Wolverhampton, 
for  instance,  said  : — 

**  It  was  admitted  that  the  system  of  coupling  hooks  was  absolutely- 
safe,  and  colliery  proprietors  did  their  utmost  to  induce  the  men  to  use 
them.  In  fact,  at  his  own  colliery,  the  Spring  Vale,  a  notice  had  been, 
posted  up  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Workmen^ s  Compensation  A  ct — 
(laughter) — making  it  a  condition  of  employment  that  in  coupling  or 
uncoupling  railway  wagons  the  sticks  provided  for  that  purpose  should 
always  be  used,  and  stating  that  any  man  found  going  between  twc^ 
wagons  for  the  purpose  of  coupling  or  uncoupling  would  be  deemed 
guilty  of  serious  and  wiltul  misconduct,  and  would  be  discharged." — 
(London y  March  16/A,  1899.) 

Mr.  Barnes,  a  Midland  colliery  proprietor,  said  : — 

**  If  these  automatic  couplings  were  insisted  upon,  he  and  others, 
occupying  a  like  position  were  prepared  to  range  themselves  on  the  side 
of  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  in  a  position  of  hostility  to  the  Government." — 
(London J  March  i6th,  1399.) 

Mr.  Ritchie,  in  his  reply,  stuck  up  for  the  merits  of  the  Bill  which 
he  had  introduced,  but  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  without  (technically)' 
committing  himself  he  said  he  would  consult  his  colleagues  to- 
see  if — 

(a)  A  new  Bill  with  no  reference  to  automatic  couplings  should 
replace  the  present  measure,  whilst 

(b)  The  subject  of  automatic  couplings  should  be  referred  to  a. 
**  strong  Select  Committee." 

6.  Next  day  Lord  Stalbridge,  on  behalf  of  the  Railway  Com- 
panies, wrote  to  Mr.  Ritchie  : — 

**  I  am  desired  by  the  Association  to  communicate  to  you  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  railway  companies,  for  reasons  which  I  will  not  state  here, 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  form  an  efficient 
or  satisfactory  tribunal  to  enquire  into  this  important  subject.  Their 
strong  view  is  that  this  question  should  be  referred  to  a  tribunal  which 
shotild  comprise  representatives  specially  qualified  to  deal  with  the  subject, 
and  before  which  both  counsel  and  witnesses  shall  be  heard  on  behalf  or 
those  interested." 
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7.  On  April  27th  the  Bill  was  dropped  :  the  Government  (as 
usual)  backing  down — in  this  case  to  Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 
Sir  Alfred  Hickman  and  Co.,  as  representing  the  railway 
companies  and  the  private  wagon  owners. 

8.  A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  May,  1899,  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  accidents,  fatal  and  non-fatal,  to 
servants  of  railway  companies  and  of  truck  owners.  Lord  James 
of  Hereford  was  chairman.  The  Committee  reported  in  January, 
1900.  Their  principal  recommendation  was  that  the  work  of  rail- 
ways should  be  deemed  a  **  dangerous  trade."  These  recom- 
mendations have  been  embodied  in  the  Railway  Servants  (Accidents) 
Bill,  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  Session  of  1900  by  Mr. 
Ritchie.  We  shall  deal  with  the  Bill  and  its  history  in  the  next 
edition  of  the  Handbook, 


(4)— DANGEROUS  TRADES. 

To  understand  the  Tory  record  in  dangerous  trades  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  facts  is  desirable.  The  protection  of  life, 
limb  and  health  is  the  keynote  of  legislation  relating  to  factories. 
Yet  it  is  obvious  that  regulations,  which  are  proper  for  factories 
and  workshops  in  which  the  work  carried  on  is  healthy  in  its 
nature,  may  be  wholly  insufficient  for  specially  dangerous  or  un- 
healthy trades.  Public  attention  has  been  frequently  drawn  to  the 
distressing  diseases  due  to  lead  poisoning,  to  the  horrors  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  matches,  or  to  the  peculiar  dangers  attend- 
ing the  file-cutting  industry,  or  the  use  of  grindstones.  **  Potter's- 
rot,"  **  drop- wrist,"  **  phossy-jaw,"  are  names  which  tell  their  own 
tale  of  physical  corruption  and  deformity  and  death-in-life.  Not 
less  than  a  score  of  trades  may  be  classed  as  specially  dangerous, 
and  every  one  of  them  has  its  story  of  tragic  human  suffering. 

The  urgent  appeals  which  for  many  years  have  been  made  for 
amendment  of  the  Factory  Acts,  by  which  dangerous  trades  should 
be  specially  dealt  with,  have  only  been  partially  successful.  The 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1891,  contained  provisions  enabling 
the  Home  Secretary  to  certify  particular  trades  as  dangerous,  and 
in  the  case  of  such  trades  to  propose  special  rules  to  meet  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  But  note  this  fact.  The  Act  limits  the 
power  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  proposing  special  rules  ;  he  cannot 
enforce  them  unless  they  are  consented  to  by  the  employers 
affected.  If  the  employers  object,  a  long  and  tedious  arbitration  is 
necessary,  in  which  every  fanciful  and  far-fetched  objection  may  be 
taken  to  the  proposed  regulations.  Years  have  been,  in  some 
cases,  consumed  in  the  dispute,  and  meanwhile  the  health  and  life 
of  the  workpeople  are  sacrificed  for  want  of  proper  precautions  and 
restrictions.  The  first  and  most  urgent  reform  is  the  abolition  of 
the  system  of  arbitration.  The  Home  Secretary,  guided  by  expert 
advisers,  must  be  empowered  to  lay  down  regulations  appropriate 
to  particular  dangerous  trades. 
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But  when  this  reform  of  the  law  is  obtained  the  public  must 
not  remit  their  watchful  attention.  Acts  of  Parliament  are  of  no 
avail  unless  Ministers  have  the  courage  and  zeal  necessary  to  put 
them  into  force.  People  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  whole  virtue  of 
good  laws  lies  in  their  being  properly  administered.  Happily  for 
those  employed  in  dangerous  trades  the  Liberal  Government  which 
came  into  office  in  1892,  possessed  in  Mr.  Asquith  a  vigorous  Home 
Secretary,  with  a  profound  understanding  of  the  conditions  of 
labour.  The  wise  energy  of  his  administration,  lasting  though  it 
did  only  from  1892  to  1895,  achieved  results  which  could  never  have 
been  obtained  from  the  lethargy  of  his  predecessor.  Almost 
immediately  on  coming  into  office,  Mr.  Asquith  appointed  Depart- 
mental Committees  to  enquire  into  those  trades  in  which  the  danger 
to  health  was  the  most  imminent.  As  a  result  of  the  reports  of 
these  Committees,  seventeen  sets  of  Special  Rules  were  established, 
including  new  rules  in  three  out  of  the  four  cases  which  were  all 
that  were  dealt  with  by  the  Home  Secretary  under  the  preceding 
Conservative  Government.  And  though  under  the  system  of 
arbitration,  the  rules  were  in  some  cases  ruthlessly  cut  down  below 
what  Mr.  Asquith  had  rightly  and  properly  proposed  as  necessary, 
as  much  was  done  as  the  existing  state  of  the  law  permitted. 

The  most  urgent  cases  having  been  dealt  with  it  became  neces- 
sary to  institute  an  enquiry  into  the  remaining  dangerous  trades. 
For  this  purpose  a  Committee  was  appointed  almost  as  the  last 
act,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  pressing  cares  of  the  last  days,  of  the 
Liberal  Government.  Mr.  H.  J.  Tennant,  the  Liberal  M.P.  for 
Berwickshire,  whose  experience  and  abilities  have  been  admirably 
employed  in  guiding  its  extended  labours,  was  appointed  Chairman 
of  this  Committee.  Its  work  has  been  indefatigably  pursued  over 
several  years.  Three  valuable  reports  dealing  with  sixteen  trades 
have  been  issued,  and  special  rules  have  been  recommended  in  the 
case  of  thirteen  of  these  trades.  Unfortunately,  in  respect  of  two 
trades  only  have  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  been  acted 
upon  by  the  Home  Secretary,  and  even  in  these  cases  the  special 
rules  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  by 
criticism  in  Parliament  to  restore  to  the  action  of  the  Home  Office 
the  vitality  and  the  vigour  which  it  displayed  in  the  time  of  Mr. 
Asquith,  but  energy  in  the  great  department  of  labour  has  never 
been  a  characteristic  of  Conservative  Governments,  and  the  present 
Government  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

In  the  Session  of  1900  a  Factories  and  Workshops  Bill  has 
been  introduced,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  edition  of  the 
Handbook, 

(5)— FAIR  WAGES  FOR  GOVERNMENT 

WORKERS. 

In  the  Committee  on  the  Navy  estimates  on  March  8th,  1900, 
the  reduction  of  the  vote  for  the  victualling  and  clothing  of  the 
Navy  was  moved  by  Mr.  A.  Morton  (the  Tory  member  for  Deptford) 
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to  call  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  labourers  at  the  Deptford 
victualling  yard  were  treated  in  regard  to  pay — as  compared  with 
the  labourers  doing  precisely  similar  duties  at  Woolwich  and 
Pimlico.  The  case  made  out  for  giving  the  Deptford  labourers 
(who  are  at  present  earning  about  20s.  a  week)  something  more 
than  that  very  small  sum  was  practically  overwhelming.  But  Mr. 
Goschen  refused  to  listen  to  it,  and  talked  very  high-mindedly 
about  the  wickedness  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  trying  to 
**  coerce  "  him  into  giving  higher  wages.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  did  his 
best  to  get  the  Government  through  their  difficulty,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  redeem  his  own  election  pledge  by  the  following  appeal : — 

**  This  was  a  question  on  which  he  had  given  a  specific  promise  to  his 
constituents  at  the  time  of  his  election  that  he  would  urge  on  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  should  act  in  the  manner  of  a  good  employer.  If  his 
right  hon.  friend  was  able  to  tell  him  that  he  was  personally  convinced 
that  a  good  employer  would  not  act  in  a  different  way  to  that  in  which 
the  Government  were  acting  towards  their  labourers,  he  should  be 
prepared  to  support  them  and  at  the  same,  time  feel  that  he  was  redeem- 
ing his  pledge.'* —(//(mse  of  Commons^  March  Sth^  1900.) 

But  Mr.  Goschen*s  answer  was  not  satisfactory,  and  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  had  to  vote  against  the  Government.  Everyone  recognises 
the  scandals  that  may  easily  grow  up  if  Government  employes  are 
allowed  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  in  order  to  get  their  wages 
increased,  but  this  was  a  case  to  which  such  considerations  hardly 
apply,  and  it  must  remain  on  record  that  a  Government  which  has 
thrown  away  millions  of  pounds  in  **  doles"  to  landowners  and 
parsons  and  denominational  schools  has  refused  to  level  up  the 
wages  of  the  poorly  paid  Deptford  labourers. 

As  to  the  Post  Office,  the  Government  has  given  a  considerable 
increase  in  wages  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
presided  over  by  Lord  Tweedmouth,  and  appointed  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Morley,  the  Postmaster-General  in  the  last  Liberal  Government. 
There  are  still  grievances  amongst  postal  servants,  but  Mr.  Arnold 
Morley's  action  has  done  more  for  them  than  any  one  other  act  of 
modern  times. 

(6)— THE  TAXATION  OF  LAND  VALUES. 

It  is  not  possible  here,  nor  would  it  be  within  the  scope  of  this 
Handbook^  to  set  out  the  case  for  the  taxation  of  land  values  ;  but 
it  should  b(B  noted  that  on  two  occasions  the  Government  has 
resisted  motions  in  favour  of  dealing  with  the  land  question.  On 
February  loth,  1899,  Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Morton  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  Address  : — 

"  And  we  humbly  express  our  regret  that  there  is  no  indication  in 
your  Majesty's  Gracious  Speech  that  measures  will  be  submitted  to  the 
House  dealing  with  the  ownership,  tenure,  or  taxation  of  land  in  towns." 

The  Government  resisted  this,  and  it  was  lost  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  139  to  126.     Mr.  Asquith  said  : — 

**  In  the  first  place,  you  ought  to  give  to  the  local  authority  of  every 
urban  community  larger  powers  than  it  at  present  possesses  for  the  com- 
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pulsory  acquisition  of  land  upon  terms  which  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
community  to  employ  the  land  so  acquired  with  advantage  to  its  own 
interests.  In  the  second  place,  you  do  not  need  the  indefinitely  delayed 
report  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  propose  such  a  reform  of  the  law  of  local 
rating  as  will  make  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  withhold  land  from  public 
use — or,  at  least,  if  he  does  so,  will  compel  him  to  do  so  at  the  price  of 
contributing  to  the  rates  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  public-spirited 
landowner  who  does  his  duty  is  required  to  contribute.  Lastly,  and  most 
important  of  all,  we  want  a  system  of  municipal  taxation  under  which  it 
will  be  possible,  in  every  case  of  great  works  of  municipal  development 
which  do  so  much  to  enhance  the  value  of  land,  to  throw  a  just  share  of  the 
cost  of  such  works  on  the  owners  of  land,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  throwing 
it  all  on  the  occupiers.  That  is  a  very  simple  and  a  very  intelligible  pro- 
cess, and  if  any  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  as  representing  the 
Government  or  as  representing  Conservative  opinion  can  challenge  it,  I  will 
put  to  him  these  questions.  In  the  first  place,  is  my  statement  as  to  the 
existing  condition  of  things  exaggerated  or  unfair,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
particular  ?  And,  in  the  next  place,  is  any  one  of  the  remedies  suggested 
inconsistent  with  sound  principles  of  economy  or  the  elementary  rules  of 
justice?" — (House  of  Commons^  February  \othy  1899.) 

On  May  ist,  1900,  Mr.  Nussey  moved  : — 

**  That,  having  regard  to  the  heavy  and  increasing  burden  of  local 
taxation  in  urban  and  certain  other  districts,  the  House  urges  upon  the 
Government  the  necessity  of  forthwith  redressing  the  undoubted  griev- 
ances from  which  many  ratepayers  suffer." 

This  was  also  resisted  by  the  Government  and  lost  by  140  to 
98.  The  Government  has  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation,  and  Mr.  Chaplin  protested  that  it  would  be  disrespectful 
not  to  await  their  Report.  Yet  if  the  Report  is  not  to  the  Govern- 
ment's liking  they  will  no  doubt  treat  it  as  they  have  done  that  of 
the  Licensing  Commission — they  will  declare  that  it  will  be 
"judicious  "  to  **  hesitate  "  before  doing  anything. 

(7)— THE  EXCLUSION   OF   PRISON-MADE  GOODS. 

This  is  a  subject  with  which  the  Tories  make  great  play  at 
election  times.  So  far  as  the  history  of  the  subject  is  concerned, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  the  House  of  Commons,  in  February, 
1895,  passed  a  resolution  which  was  in  favour  of  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  prison-made  goods.  The  Liberal  Ministry  of  that  time  did 
not  profess  to  be  able  to  do  this,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  bitterly 
taunted  Mr.  Bryce  with  taking  the  "fees"  of  office  without  being- 
able  to  provide  a  proper  "prescription."  But  what  the  Govern- 
ment did  was  to  appoint  a  Departmental  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  matter — a  committee  which  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  M.P.,  and 
Colonel  Bridgman,  M.P.,  left  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  evidence 
was  going  against  the  views  with  which  they  were  identified.  TJxis 
committee  eventually  reported  in  1896: — 

(i)  That  the  quantity  of  prison-made  goods  imported  was  not 
such  as  to  injure  British  Trade  ge^nerally. 

(2)  That  the  evil  results  were  confined  to  the  importation  of 
Belgian  and  German  goods. 
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(3)  That  mat-making  suffered  slightly,    and    that   the   brush- 
making  trade   as  a  whole  did  not  suffer  any  serious  or  lasting 
injury. 
Mr.  Ritchie,  commenting  on  these  findings,  said  :^- 

"  He  had  never  stated  that  the  importation  of  these  goods  was  a  very 
large  importation,  nor  had  he  ever  said  that  the  importation  was  a  serious 
injury  to  their  trade  as  a  whole." — {Hotise  of  Commons ,  May  13/A,  1897.) 

The    Government,    however,    passed   an   Act   in    1897   by  which 

Customs  officials  are  to  exclude : — 

**  Goods  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  ot  Customs  by 
evidence  tendered  to  them  to  have  been  made  or  produced  wholly  or  in 
part  in  any  foreign  prison,  gaol,  house  of  correction,  or  penitentiary." 

Mr.  Ritchie  was  asked  who  is  to  tender  the  evidence.     Here  is 

his  convincing  reply  : — 

**Whois  to  supply  the  evidence?  Those  people  who  have  got  the 
evidence  to  supply." — (House  of  Commons,  May  13/A,  1897.) 

It  was  indeed  almost  admitted  that  the  Act  was  of  a  purely 
electioneering  character,  Mr.  Chamberlain  describing  the  matter 
as  one  of  *'  small  economical  "  but  **  great  political  "  importance. 
As  a  fact,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  Act  might  just  as  well 
never  have  been  passed.  One  consignment  of  mats  has,  it  is  true, 
been  seized  and  burnt,  and  the  bonfire  photographed  to  adorn  a 
Tory  leaflet,  but  the  best  comment  on  the  Act  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Unionist  Birmingham  Post  of  December  28th,  1897  : — 

**The  Prison-made  Goods  Act,  like  that  blessed  word  Mesopotamia, 
has  doubtless  a  soothing  effect  for  minds  of  a  certain  class  ;  but  for  all  the 

food  that  it  is  doing,  or  id  likely  to  do,  we  suspect  it  is  wasted  labour, 
'here  has  been  no  perceptible  check  at  present  to  the  importation  of 
cheap  German  goods,  which  it  was  designed  to  exclude,  on  the  rash 
assumption  that  they  were  prison  made,  and  could  be  readily  ear 
marked ;  whilst  goods  notoriously  of  prison  origin  are  being  imported 
now,  not  in  pounds  or  hundredweights,  but  in  thousands  of  tons.  We 
refer  more  particularly  to  the  importation  of  Aiperican  pig-iron,  which 
since  the  passing  of  the  Prison- made  Goods  Act  has  proceeded  on  an 
unprecedentedly  large  scale.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  cheapness 
of  this  product  was  due  entirely  to  the  superior  mechanism  and  processes 
of  American  smelters ;  but  careful  enquiries,  conducted  on  the  spot  by 
English  and  Canadian  experts,  have  established  the  fact  beyond  question 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cheap  American  pig  which  has  lately  been 
finding  its  way  to  these  shores  is  the  product  of  unpaid  or  underpaid  prison 
labour.  The  iron,  it  is  true,  is  not  made  within  prison  walls  ;  but  that  is 
a  detail.  The  prisoners  are  hired  out  to  the  smelters  on  nominal  terms, 
and  are  employed  at  the  furnaces  to  do  the  work  of  free  labour.  This 
practice,  however,  appears  to  be  practically  confined  to  Texas.  None  of 
the  Alabama  pig,  we  are  assured,  is  made  by  convict  labour,  though  a 
few  years  ago  convicts  were  employed  there  in  the  charcoal  iron  manu- 
facture. We  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  Texas  iron  finds  its  way  to 
this  country,  but  it  has  been  sufficient,  apparently,  to  justify  English 
ironmasters  in  resenting  its  introduction  and  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
Prison-made  Goods  Act  of  last  session  to  procure  its  exclusion.  Unfor- 
tunately for  our  manufacturers,  the  Act  in  question  turns  out  to  be  a 
rather  bruised  reed  to  lean  upon  in  such  an  emergency." 
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Then  we  are  given  the  details  of  what  has  happened.  Local 
Customs  officials  declined  to  take  action  without  definite  instruc- 
tions from  headquarters,  so  the  trade  journal  Ironmonger  wrote  to 
headquarters  with  the  result  that  after  considerable  correspondence 
it  has  been  told  that  '^the  Foreign  Prison-made  Goods  Act  does 
not  apply  to  goods  made  outside  a  prison  by  farmed-out  convict 
labour."     The  Birmingham  Post  adds  : — 

'*  So  that  in  the  very  first  exigency  in  which  the  new  Act  is  invoked 
for  the  protection  of  British  industry  it  proves  useless.  We  are  not  dis- 
posed to  regard  this  as  an  unmitigated  evil.  The  Act  in  question  belongs 
to  the  order  of  protectionist  measures  which  always  do  more  harm  than 
good  in  the  long  run.  They  are  generally  ineffectual  for  the  particular 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  but  seldom  fail  to  provoke  retalia- 
tory measures  of  far  greater  consequence  to  the  general  trade  of  th« 
country.  If  we  are  to  fight  the  American  producers  of  pig-iron  success- 
fully, it  will  not  be  by  means  of  such  protectionist  devices." 

This  is  the  worthless  "prescription"  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
given  in  return  for  the  **  fees  "  that  he  pockets. 

(8)— MINISTERS  AND   DIRECTORSHIPS. 

An  important  debate  in  connection  with  the  address  on  the 
Queen's  Speech  took  place  on  February  14th  and  15th,  1899,  on 
Mr.  MacNeiirs  motion,  in  which  he  asked  the  House  to  consider 
**the  position  of  a  public  company  director  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  position  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  that  the  union 
of  such  offices  is  likely  to  lower  the  dignity  of  public  life."  The 
present  administration  consists  of  44  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 
Of  these  22  are  directors  of  one  or  more  companies,  and  these  23 
amongst  them  hold  34  directorships.  This  is  a  very  serious  and 
lamentable  state  of  affairs.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  suggested  that 
any  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  are  corrupt,  and  great  care  was 
taken  in  the  debate  to  avoid  any  imputation  of  that  kind.  The 
real  point  is  that  Ministers  ought  to  be  subject  to  no  sort  of  con^ 
ceivable  risk  in  the  matter.  It  ought  to  be  impossible  for  them  to 
be  moved  by  divided  duty,  or  to  have  to  decide  between  confiicting* 
interests.  Everybody  knows  that  Lord  Selborne  is  an  honourable 
man,  but  at  the  same  time  that  does  not  make  it  right  that  he 
should  hold  the  two  offices  (i)  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  and  (2)  of  Director  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company.  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  well  pointed  out  that  **  the  only  safe 
rule  to  lay  down  is  that  members  of  the  Cabinet,  at  all  events,  if 
not  all  members  of  the  Government,  should  renounce,  when  they 
accept  office,  all  financial  positions  in  public  companies  of  every 
kind."  Here  is  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach's  extraordinary  apologia  for 
his  own  Directorship  : — 

**  I  am  a  director  of  a  mutual  assurance  society  myself.  It  is  a  society 
in  the  welfare  of  which  I  have  great  private  interests  affecting  not  only 
myself  but  many  of  my  relations.  I  have  been  insured  in  it  for  many 
years,  and,  as  anyone  who  knows  anything  about  insurance  business  is- 
aware,  no  one  can  tell  how  an  insurance  company  or  an  insurance  society 
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is  going  on  unless  he  is  within  the  charmed  circle  and  can  keep  in  touch 
with  the  business.     I  contend  that  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  give  a  little 
time,  and  it  is  very  little,  which  I  should  otherwise  devote  to  recreation 
to  occasional    attendances  at   the  board  of   that  society." — (House    of 
Commons y  Febfuary  14M,  1899.) 

Mr.  Balfour  made  an  interesting  and  ingenious  speech  in  defence 
of  the  existing  duplication  of  parts  by  Ministers,  in  reply  to  which 
Mr.  Asquith  said  : — 

**  The  right  hon.  gentleman  got  rid,  in  an  airy  way,  of  the  analogy  of 
the  Civil  Service.  It  is  admitted  that  everybody  who  goes  into  the  service, 
just  as  everybody  on  active  service  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  should  be 
prohibited  from  holding  any  of  these  directorships.  And  why  is  there  this 
prohibition  ?  Not,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  suggests,  merely  or  mainly 
because  that  is  a  permanent  vocation,  but  it  is  prohibited  upon  two  simple 
and  sufficient  grounds—  namely,  that  by  entering  the  public  service,  by 
putting  on  him  the  Queen's  livery,  and  taking  the  Queen's  shilling,  he 
binds  himself  to  consecrate  the  whole  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the 
Queen's  service  ;  and  in  the  second  place  because  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  predict  or  forecast  beforehand  in  what  particular  conjuncture  the 
collision  between  public  and  private  interests,  which  is  so  likely  to  occur, 
may  arise.  Therefore  it  has  been  found  as  a  matter  of  practice  that 
although  in  ordinary  probability,  judging  by  the  ordinary  standards,  a  case 
might  not  occur  once  in  ten,  fifty  or  a  hundred  times,  yet  it  has  been  found 
as  a  matter  of  practice  essential  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast,  inflexible 
and  uniform  rule  to  which  all  members  of  the  Civil  Service  are  expected 
to  conform.  Supposing  when  I  was  at  the  head  of  a  public  department 
I  found  that  one  of  my  subordinates  had  been  engaged  as  a  director  in 
one  of  these  companies,  and  during  office  hours  attended  to  the  business 
of  that  company,  what  would  be  my  duty  as  head  of  the  department  ?  It 
ivould  be  to  censure  him  and  possibly  dispense  with  his  services.  How 
could  I  perform  that  duty,  with  clean  hands  and  a  clear  conscience,  if  I 
'were  myself  a  director  of  a  company  and  were  doing  as  head  of  the  office 
the  very  thing  I  would  not  allow  my  subordinate  to  do  ?  I  think  that  no 
one  says  the  cases  are  identical,. but.  I  think  the  analogy  of  the  Civil 
Service  is  a  most  useful  and  valuable  one." — (House  of  Commons  ^  Febtuary 
iSth,  1899.) 

We  append  a  list  of  the  Ministers  holding  the  directorships  for  the 
sake  of  reference  : — 


I. -THE  CABINET. 


Lord  Salisbury  (Foreign  Secretary,  Prime 
Minister)  —  University  Life  Assurance 
Society. 

Earl  of  Halsbury  (Lord  Chancellor)— A^iw^A 
Cornwall  Railway  Company. 

Duke  of^  Devonshire  (Lord  President  of 
Council) — Barrow  Heetnatite  Steel  Com- 
Pany^  Limited;  Ftimess  Raihoay  Com- 
pany. 

Viscount  Cross  (Lord  Privy  SeaX)— Great 
Central  Railway  Company. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  (Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  —  Economic  Life  Assurance 
Society. 


Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  (Home  Secre- 
tary)-//or^A  Eastern  Railway  Company* 
Forth  Bridge  Railway  Company. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  (Secretary  for  India) 
— Pelican  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  (Secretary  for 
Scotland)  —  Bank  of  Scotland  (Deputy 
Governor),  National  Bank  of  Scotland, 
Limited  (Extraordinary  Director),  San 
Paulo  {Brazilian)  Raihoay  Company. 

C.  T.  Ritchie  (Board  of  TnAe)— Royal  Ex- 
change Assurance  Corporation,  Union 
Bank  of  London,  Limited. 

Akbrs  Douglas  (Works  and  Public  Building^s) 
— London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway 
Company. 
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II.-OTHER    MEMBERS   OF    MINISTRY. 


Gerald  W.  Bauour  (Iridi  Secretary)— ^i^- 


Comnuttee  Ok 
Mutual  Ai 


Sm  JOHK  GORST  (Vi 
Cauaal)-  Briiisk 
once  Comfamy. 


Hayes  Fisher  {^\xaaac  Lord  of  Treasury) 
—  WestminMier  Electric  Suppfy  Corfom~ 
turn.  Limited;  Westmunster  Trust, 
LintHetL 


W. 


Earl  of  Hopbtol'm  (Payma^ler 

BankofScotlandf^Rxtc^ariasasj  Director) ; 
Standard  Life  AsMurancf  Company  CJoint    | 
Deputy  Goremor).  I 

J.  AusTEX  Chamberladc  (Civil  Lord  of 
Adtniraity)— JStMiifr  of  Africa,  Limited. 

W.  E.  M.  Macartney  (Secretary  to  Admiralty) 
— Clog^ter  Valley  Raiheay  Comfat^, 
Limited;  Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore 
Raitway  Company,  London  and  Sortk 
Western  RaHmtty  Company. 


W.  St.  J.  E.  Brodrkk  (Parliainentary  Secre- 
tary. Focc«ii  OiBoe)  —  <?la&r  Telegraph 
and  Trust  Company,  Limited,  Rock  Ltfe 
Assurance  Society. 


Earl  or  Selbokxe  (Parliamentary  Secretary, 
Cokmial  Office) — Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steau^  ^axigati 


George  Wykdham  (Parliamentary  Secretary, 
War  Oflfee)— Aondbn,  Chatham  and  Dover 

MCattteay  XjOntpai^f. 

Sir  E.  H.  Carsox  (Solicitor-General)— 5cv^ 
tish  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Sociefy 
(Extraordinary  Director). 

A.  G.  McRRAT  (Lord  Advocate)— Amifc  of 
Scotland,  Great  North  of  Scotland  Raibmay 
Con^pany,  Standard  Life  Assurance  Com- 
puny. 

D.  P.  Bartcni  (SoUdtor-General,  Ireland)— 
Arthur  Guinness  and  Sou,  Limited. 


THE  LIBERAL  PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT. 


^^ 


The  Liberal  Publication  Department  is  under  the 
combined  auspices  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation 
and  the  Liberal  Central  Association,  with  Mr.  Birrell, 
Q.C.J  M.P.,  as  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Charles  Geake  as 
Honorary  Secretary. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Department  to  render 
efficient  help  to  Liberal  Associations  and  Clubs  in 
their  Educational  work,  by  extending  and  systematise 
ing  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  Political 
Literature.  Leaflets  and  Pamphlets  are  promptly 
furnished  to  meet  ti;e  varying  phases  of  party  politics, 
and  information  on  current  political  questions  i& 
quickly  supplied  to  Liberal  Members  of  Parliament, 
Candidates,  Public  Speakers,  and  others  who  may 
require  it.  Suggestions  as  to  special  questions  are 
always  gladly  received. 


THE,   LIBERAL    MAGAZINE 

is  published  monthly,  at  an  annual  subscription  of  five 
shillings,  and  is  an  indispensable  record  for  all  Liberal 
Speakers,  Workers  and  Canvassers.  All  the  bound 
volumes  covering  the  period  from  September,  1893,  to 
December,  1899,  inclusive,  may  be  obtained,  price 
5s.  each.  

THE    PAMPHLETS  AND   LEAFLETS 

published  by  the  Department  can  be  obtained,  as 
published,  for  an  annual  subscription  of  half-a-crown . 


LANTERN   JJECTURES, 

suitable  for  use  in  town  or  country,  are   provided. 
Particulars  and  prices  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


The  subjects  of 

LIBERAL  ORGANISATION  &   REGISTRATION 

are  dealt  with  in  a  series  of  carefully  compiled  penny 
pamphlets,  prepared  in  consultatimi  with  experienced 
Agents  of  the  party. 


ELECTION  AND   REGISTRATION   FORMS 

are   kept  in  stock  by  the  Department  and  may  be 
obtained  at  very  low  rates. 


THE    "RECORDING    ANGEL." 

A  careful  Record  is  kept  of  the  Votes  of  Members 
in  all  the  important  Parliamentary  divisions  [this 
record  going  back  as  far  as  1866.]  An  analysis  of  the 
votes  of  any  Member  showing  in  simple  phraseology 
what  the  significance  of  each  vote  was,  can  be  im- 
mediately obtained,  at  a  small  charge,  by  application 
to  the  Department. 


Specimens  of  Pamphlets  and  Leaflets,  Lists  of  Election  and 
Registration  fornls,  Particulars  of  Preparations  for  General 
Election,  and  a  Catalogue  of  Publications  may  be  obtained,  as 
well  as  all  other  information  in  connection  with  the  Department, 
on  application  to 

THE  LIBERAL  PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT. 

42,    PARLIAMENT    STREET,    LONDON,    S.W. 
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Sir  Edward  Grey,  M.P.,  who  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception, 
speaking  on  March  28th,  1900,  at  Nottingham,  at  a  mass  meeting 
held  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation,  said  :  Your  chairman  has  introduced  me  to  you  this 
evening  in  complimentary  terms — too  complimentary,  I  think,  when 
he  introduced  me  to  you  as  a  statesman.  May  I  suggest  that  on  this 
occasion  it  would  have  been  extremely  relevant  and  more  appropriate 
if  he  had  introduced  me  to  you  as  a  stop-gap  ?  I  am  sure  you  will 
understand  that  no  thought  of  impoliteness  is  in  my  mind  when  I  say 
that  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  am  present  here  this  evening.  I 
regret  it  for  yourselves,  I  regret  it  for  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman's 
sake,  and  I  regret  it  doubly  for  his  sake  because  I  know  how  keen  a 
disappointment  it  is  to  him  personally. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  Services. 

We  have  to  make  the  best  we  can  of  the  evening,  and  let  me  say 
that  in  his  absence  at  any  rate  we  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  sentiments  towards  him.  He  has  had  to  fill  a  position  which  was 
not  of  his  own  seeking,  and  which  was  one  of  very  great  difficulty.  It 
is  a  position  which  was  not  favourably  reported  on  by  his  predecessor, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  the  difficulties  \^ith  which  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  has  had  to  deal  have  been  less  than  those  with  which  Sir 
William  Harcourt  had  to  deal  before  him.  If  he  had  been  here  to- 
night you  would  have  given  him  a  splendid  recognition  of  the  loyalty 
and  devotion  with  which  he  has  discharged  his  task  ;  and  let  me  add 
this,  that  had  anyone  else  been  in  the  position — a  man  of  less  self- 
sacrifice  or  a  man  less  devoted  to  trying  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
party — I  am  not  sure  that  by  this  time  there  might  not  have  been  a 
split  which  was  beyond  recall  and  beyond  repair.  We  owe  gratitude 
to  Sir  Henry  Campbell -Bannerman  that  he  has  made  great  sacrifices, 
and  has  made  these  sacrifices  with  success. 

Dissolution  Prospects. 

Many  things  have  been  discussed  in  the  last  two  days  in  Notting- 
ham, but  I  am  sure,  though  many  things  may  have  been  in  people's 
minds — amongst  others,  the  question  of  the  approach  of  a  general 
election, — what  you  would  like  to  know  is,  **  Is  this  also  in  the  minds 
of  the  Government  ? ''  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  remember  that,  even  if 
the  Government  have  no  intention  of  dissolving,  that  is  no  security 
against  their  doing  so.  This  Government  have  always  been  taken  by 
surprise.  They  were  taken  by  surprise  by  the  war  in  South  Africa. 
Tliey  were  taken  by  surprise  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  day 


by  the  Bill  to  prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  children.  It 
only  remains  for  them  now  to  be  taken  by  surprise  by  themselves. 
It  may  be  possible  that  they  have  no  intention  of  dissolving  at  this 
moment,  but  we  have  no  guarantee  as  to  what  they  may  do  in  the 
future.  I  would  ask  you  to  bear  this  in  mind.  I  see  continually  the 
prospect  of  an  election  written  about.  There  is  something  more  than 
prospect  in  this  matter ;  there  is  the  question  of  ethics  involved  in  it, 
the  question  of  right  and  wrong.  To  avail  themselves  of  the  military 
enthusiasm  of  the  country  in  order  to  put  on  one  side  the  discussion 
of  other  more  inconvenient  subjects  would  be  neither  a  noble  nor  a 
reasonable  course. 

The  Conduct  of  the  War. 

They  are  engaged  in  carrying  on  a  great  war.     Had  there  been 
opposition   to  them,  had  there  been  opposition   to   the  granting  of 
supplies  for  the  war,  then  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  dissolve 
while  the  war  was  going  on,  but  there  has  been  no  opposition.     In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  supplies  for  the  war  have  been  granted  as  a 
whole  with  both  hands — granted  faster  than  the  Government  could 
keep  pace  with  the  business  of  the  House,  so  that  there  have  even 
been  days  when  the  House  of  Commons  has  despatched  the  business 
for  which  the  Government  asked  so  quickly  that  the  Grovernment  have 
been  scarcely  ready  with  the  provision  of  more  business.     But  is  there 
any   likelihood   of   the   House   of   Commons   ceasing  to  grant  these 
supplies  ?     There  is  no  sign  of  it.     The  House  of  Commons  has  granted 
supplies  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  war,  and  will  continue  to  grant 
these   supplies.     The   other   day   overtures   of  peace  came  from  the 
Presidents  of  the  two  Dutch  Republics.     I  wish  to  say  no  hard  words 
about  these  proposals  of  Presidents  Kruger  and  Steyn,  because  when 
the  question  is  being  settled  by  the  expenditure  of  men's  lives  hard 
words  are  out  of  place ;    but  this  I  must  say,  that  that  letter  from 
Presidents  Kruger  and  Steyn  to  Lord  Salisbury  did  not,  in  my  opinion, 
in  substance  or  in  terms  or  in  spirit  open  up  a  chance  of  peace  of 
which   the  Government  could  have  taken  advantage.     They  refused 
those  overtures,  and  the  House  of  Commons  has  made  no  protest,  and 
has  gone  on  to  vote  money.     Therefore  we  are  entitled  to  say  that 
hitherto  the  House  of  Commons  has  voted  supplies  freely  for  carrying 
on  the  war,  has  done  everything  in  its  power  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  and   will   continue   to   do   all   in  its   power   to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government.     So  we  are  entitled  to  say 
to  the  Government,  "  Finish  the  job  you  have  in  hand." 

A  Necessary  Condition  of  Dissolution. 

f  1  say  this,   that  if  the  Government  dissolve  before  they  are  in 

military  occupation  of  both  Republics,  or  before  at  any  rate  they  have 
forced  both  Republics  to  \^y  down  their  arms,  then  they  will  lay 
themselves  open  to  the  charge  that  in  a  grave  emergency  of  public 
affairs  they  forced  an  election  because  they  cared  more  for  snatching  a 
party  victory  than  for  the  public  interests.     I  resent  the  assumption 


that  this  year  of  all  others  an  election,  which  is  not  required  in  the 
public  interest,  is  to  be  hurried  on  for  party  purposes.  In  ordinary 
times  there  might  be  some  inducement  for  the  Government  to  dissolve. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  Unionist  circles  on  this  question,  and 
yesterday  there  was  a  discussion  which  I  have  no  doubt  did  not  pass 
unobserved  in  Government  circles.  I  think  in  ordinary  times  the 
Government  might  be  induced  to  dissolve,  but  these  are  not  ordinary 
times,  and  the  first  duty  of  the  Government  is  the  public  interest. 

The  Issues  of  General  Elections. 

Do  not  be  quite  sure  that  if  an  election  came  upon  us  to-morrow 
it  would  find  Liberals  so  disunited  as  people  suppose/  Elections  have 
a  great  power  to  concentrate  men's  minds.  It  is  true  we  have  had 
divisions  about  foreign  affairs,  and  at  the  present  moment,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  foreign  affairs  and  colonial  affairs  are  not  usually 
subjects  upon  which  elections  turn.  A  little  time  ago  Lord  Curzon, 
when  he  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  held  out 
hopes  to  the  country  that  with  his  party  in  office  foreign  difficulties 
would  disappear,  that  everything  would  go  smoothly,  and  that  there 
would  be  little  need  for  them  to  be  discussed  with  excitement  in  the 
country.  Circumstances  have  made  that  statement  of  Lord  Curzon's 
a  most  unfortunate  one,  considering  the  time  at  which  it  was  made, 
but  in  substance  that  should  be  true  in  ordinary  times.  I  remember 
now  four  elections  in  which  I  have  taken  part,  and  in  not  one  of  them 
were  foreign  or  colonial  affairs  the  chief  or  absorbing  interest,  and  in 
not  one  of  them  did  they  divide  the  party.  Let  us  be  interested  in  all 
foreign  affairs,  but  remember  it  is  not  a  normal  or  healthy  sign  for 
foreign  affairs  to  create  differences  between  parties,  or  in  sections  of 
them  Then  as  quiet  times  come  bear  in  mind  this,  that  all  through 
these  troubles  there  has  been  no  division  in  the  Liberal  party  on 
home  affairs.  I  am  not  sure  whether  if  we  had  an  election  to-morrow 
it  would  turn  entirely  upon  South  Africa.  I  think  you  would  find 
before  a  week  had  passed  that  other  subjects  had  begun  to  creep  into 
election  topics. 

Social  Questions. 

The  other  day  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  was  introduced  for 
extending  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  to  agricultural 
labourers.  There  was  not  much  time  to  talk  about  it ;  it  came  on 
late  in  the  afternoon,  but  in  the  little  time  there  was  there  occurred, 
not  a  debate  nor  a  discussion  but  a  demonstration.  The  Government 
and  private  members  were  positively  tumbling  over  one  another  in 
eagerness  to  show  their  enthusiasm  for  this  Bill.  What  was  it  that 
made  the  pot  of  their  enthusiasm  boil  over  so  ?  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised, if  an  election  occurred  to-morrow,  if  in  some  election  addresses 
you  found  references  made  to  this  Bill  and  to  the  speeches  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of  the  Bill.  And  as  that  would  creep  in 
so  I  think  some  other  subjects  would  creep  into  an  election  discussion. 
It  is  true  that  the  legislation  of  the  Government  this  year  provides  us 
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with  very  little  material.  We  have  a  Factory  Act  before  ue,  of 
which  it  is  rather  difficult  to  make  out  whether  it  goes  forward  or 
backwards.  We  have  a  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  to 
which  I  should  like  to  be  complimentary,  but  to  which  I  can  only  be 
complimentary  as  one  would  be  to  a  Chinese  lady's  foot,  admiring  it 
for  its  smallness  rather  than  for  its  utility. 

Absentee   Legislation. 

But  the  legislation  of  the  Government  is  remarkable  specially 
for  its  absenteeism.  It  is  the  measures  which  are  absent  which  we 
miss  ;  it  is  of  those  we  are  thinking.  There  is  the  question  of  old  age 
pensions.  They  were  the  people  who  were  to  give  so  much  attention 
to  that.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  told  us  that  on  these  subjects  of 
social  reform  for  the  purposes  of  practical  action  you  required  the 
attention  which  the  Unionists  would  give  if  they  were  permitted  to 
return  to  power,  and  one  gentleman  on  the  Conservative  side  went  so 
far  as  to  say,  ^*  I  shall  support  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  for  old  age 
pensions.''  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  has  disappeared,  and  when  we 
search  for  it  and  inquire  after  it  we  are  told  not  to  bother,  not  to 
search,  not  to  inquire,  that  it  is  not  lost  but  that  it  never  had  any 
existence  at  all. 

The  Need  of  Temperance  Reform, 

There  is  the  temperance  question.  This  is  one  of  admitted  urgency. 
Our  drink  bill  is  far  too  great.  We  live  in  times  of  great  competition 
and  great  pressure.  Every  year  the  competition  will  become  more 
severe,  and  on  what  will  our  success  depend?  On  maintaining  the 
efficiency  of  our  race.  The  temperance  question  is  bound  up  with 
maintaining  that  efficiency.  No  one  can  say  how  great  is  the  waste 
at  present  in  this  country  from  the  excessive  expenditure  in  alcoholic 
drinks.  Year  by  year  this  goes  on,  but  no  reform  has  been  brought 
about.  Do  not  suppose  for  one  moment  that  if  people  drank  less  in 
this  country  wages  would  fall,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Every  trade 
union  would  be  more  powerful  to  raise  the  standard  of  wages  and  the 
condition  of  the  workers.  Every  home  being  pure  we  should  find  that 
other  desires  had  taken  the  place  of  desires  for  intoxicating  drink. 
This  would  increase  efficiency,  would  increase  wages,  and  would  main- 
tain a  higher  level  of  comfort  and  a  higher  standard  of  life  altogether. 
Everywhere  reform  is  needed;  everybody  demands  it.  The  Royal 
Commission  demand  it ;  they  emphasised  it.  But  nothing  is  done. 
Why  ?  I  say  because  this  Government  has  shown  itself  to  lack  the 
moral  courage  to  deal  with  it.  If  they  have  not  the  courage  with  a 
majority  of  150,  how  large  a  majority  would  it  take  to  give  it  them? 
If  the  Government  showed  now  any  disposition,  or  even  when  the 
election  comes  if  it  shows  any  disposition  to  bring  forward  any  prac- 
tical reforms  I  am  willing  to  modify  my  statement  in  regard  to  its 
courage  ;  but  the  latest  definition  we  have  had  of  its  policy  is  that  of 
'^  judicious  hesitation." 


The  Twofold  Lesson  of  the  Past 

We  have  been  hesitating  for  30  years  at  least  in  the  matter.  It 
is  time  we  took  to  heart  the  lesson  of  the  last  30  years.  The  lesson  is 
a  twofold  one.  First  of  all,  any  reform  proposed  must  be  a  moderate, 
practical  reform.  We  have  spent  too  much  time  in  demonstrating 
what  cannot  be  done.  Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  proving  what  can 
be  done.  But  the  next  part  of  the  lesson  is  that  whatever  is  done  let 
it  be  done  soon.  In  all  these  years  that  have  passed  the  question  has 
been  becoming  more  urgent  and  more  difficult.  As  the  vested  interest 
extends,  as  it  grows  not  merely  in  extent  but  in  length  of  time,  so 
things  which  were  possible  30  years  ago  have  become  impossible 
to-day,  and  what  is  possible  to-day  may  be  impossible  in  another  ten 
years'  time.    That  is  the  moral  of  the  last  30  years. 

Mr.  Acland  and  Education. 

Now  there  is  work  before  us — for  the  Ijiberal  party.  As  I  was 
coming  down  in  the  train  to-day  I  read  in  an  evening  newspaper  two 
things,  in  separate  columns,  one  after  the  other.  One  was  an  inter^ 
view  with  Mr.  Acland,  our  late  Minister  for  Education.-  The  other 
thing  which  I  read  was  an  account  of  the  proceedings  yesterday  at  the 
National  Liberal  Federation.  The  interview  with  Mr.  Acland  brought 
forcibly  home  to  me  what  we  all  of  us  feel — what  a  great  loss  he  is  to 
the  party — how  much  he  cared  for  real  work,  for  getting  social 
reforms;  how  much,  for  instance,  he  cared  for  education,  and  how 
little  for  making  party  capital  out  of  it ;  and  it  suggested  to  me  how 
much  work  there  was  still  to  be  done  of  that  kind,  in  the  spirit 
in  which  Mr.  Acland  did  it.  Then,  as  I  read  the  proceedings  yester- 
day, one  could  not  help  a  feeling  of  pity  that  so  many  elements  should 
stwd  between  the  Liberal  party  and  the  work  we  have  to  do  at  home. 

The  New  Education  Code. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  this  new  Education  Code  with  which 
Mr.  Acland  dealt.  It  is  urgent ;  it  is  before  the  country  to-day,  and 
will  be  before  the  House  of  Commons  to-morrow.  Amongst  other 
things  it  apparently  settles  that  the  best  child  in  Scotland  is  worth 
half-a-crown  more  than  the  best  child  in  England.  I  hope  you  will 
not  accuse  me  of  Jingoism  when  I  say  I  feel  that  to  be  an  affront  to 
my  country.  This  Code  will  give  more  money  to  rural  schools — I 
do  not  object  to  that — but  it  will  give  more  money  to  Voluntary  schools. 
I  do  not  object  to  that  so  much,  but  we  must  have  popular  control  over 
Voluntary  schools.  Our  objection  is  that  so  much  money  is  given  to 
Voluntary  schools  that  in  some  cases  there  is  an  undue  proportion 
given  to  them.  In  rural  districts  there  is  amongst  many  men  apathy 
with  regard  to  this  subject.  At  the  Bloemfontein  Conference  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  asked  Mr.  Kruger  to  give  the  Outlanders  some 
representation,  not  predominant  representation,  but  some  control  over 
affairs.  That  is  exactly  what  has  been  asked  for  from  Voluntary 
schools.     Not  long  ago  Mr.  Lloyd-George  made  that  demand  in  the 
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House  of  Commons.  Now,  I  am  sure  that  Sir  Alfred  Milner  at  the 
Bloemfontein  Conference  had  not  the  least  idea  that  he  was  following 
the  e3cample  which  had  been  set  b^r  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  I  am 
equally  sure  Mr.  Lloyd-George  had  no  suspicion  whatever  that  he 
resembled  Sir  Alfred  Milner.  And  I  am  equally  sure  also  that  the 
Government  have  not  the  least  suspicion  that  in  this  question  o£ 
education  they  have  been  entirely  Krugerite,  because  they  have 
refused  to  give  in  Voluntary  schools  even  that  "influence  without 
control/'  which  was  exactly  what  Sir  Alfred  Milner  asked  at  the 
Bloemfontein  Conference.     That  in  the  first  place. 

The  **  Block "  Grant  Principle. 

My  second  point  about  this  new  Code  is  this.  The  block  principle 
which  it  introduces  in  grants  is  a  good  principle;  the  teachers 
approve  of  it,  and  I  understand  why  they  approve  of  it.  We  have  not 
all  been  teachers,  but  we  have  all  been  taught  and  understand  some- 
thing about  the  matter.  The  great  drawback  in  education,  both  for 
teachers  and  taught,  is  dulness.  Now,  the  block  grant  will  give  a 
good  teacher  .more  elasticity,  more  scope,  more  variety,  more  power  to 
make  education  thorough,  without  turning  a  child  into  a  machine  for 
earning  the  grant.  That  is  good  for  the  teacher.  But  bear  in  mind 
that  teachers  are  human,  and  managers  of  schools  are  human,  and 
being  human  they  are  unequal,  and  the  indifferent  are  not  as  good  as 
the  best.  You  have  the  best,  you  have  the  average,  and  you  are 
bound  to  have  some,  both  managers  and  teachers,  who  are  below  the 
average.  In  the  new  Code  my  objection  is  this,  that  while  the  block 
grant  is  a  principle  to  be  encouraged  and  to  be  maintained,  there  is 
little  guarantee  in  the  Code  for  efficiency— too  little  to  ensure  that  the 
inferior  schools^  which  are  dropping  behind,  are  kept  up  to  the  mark. 
The  difference  between  the  two  schools  in  the  Code  is  only  a  shilling 
per  head.  That  seems  to  me  not  enough.  You  will  have,  under  the 
block  grant  principle,  to  have  more  stringent  inspection.  I  think  you 
also  ought  to  have  more  inducements,  so  that  the  bad  school  is  more 
penalised  if  it  falls  behind  and  is  inefficient. 

The  Best  Schools  Discourag^ed. 

My  third  criticism  is  this,  that  as  the  Code  stands  at  the  present 
the  best  schools  would  be  discouraged.  The  best  schools,  be  they 
Voluntary  or  Board  schools,  will  not  be  able  to  oai-n  so  much  as  before. 
They  say  some  of  these  Board  schools  are  very  expensive :  that  they 
have  outstepped  the  proper  limits  of  elementary  education.  What  if 
they  have  ?  They  have  been  doing  excellent  pioneer  work — ^pioneer 
work  which  there  was  nobody  else  to  do.  That  work  ought  not  to  be 
discouraged.  Even  to-day  I  had  a  letter  from  a  master  of  a  large 
school,  in  which  he  said  this :  *'  If  my  managers  have  to  face  a  loss  of 
2&  a  head  on  average  attendance,  how  can  they  be  expected  to 
maintain  the  school  in  its  pres^ent  state  of  efficiency  t "  That  comes 
from  the  master  of  a  really  good  school.  That  is  the  discouraging 
eflect  produced  upon  him  by  this  new  Code.     Don't  yon  think  that  in 


introducing  the  block  grant  and  making  it  easier  for  poorer  schools,  in 
giving  more  money  to  schools  which  need  it  most,  we  ought  not  to 
discourage  those  which  have  been  doing  work  at  the  very  top  ?  You 
need  to  continue  the  inducement  to  teachers  and  pupils  to  carry  on  the 
work.  We  have  been  talking  lately  of  promotion  from  the  ranks.  We 
know  what  the  eflfect  was  in  Napoleon's  army,  when  every  private 
soldier  felt  it  to  be  possible  that  he  carried  a  marshal's  baton. 
Education  is  the  means  by  which  people  get  promotion.  You  want 
people  to  feel  that  the  children  of  the  poorest  may  be  able,  if  clever 
enough,  to  rise  above  the  class  in  which  they  were  born  to  the  higher 
oBSces  of  life.  But  if  you  are  to  do  that  you  must  not  discourage  this 
work  which  the  primary  schools  have  been  doing. 

The  Intentions  of  the  Government 

I  speak  on  this  subject  with  reserve.  It  may  be  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  still  in  their  minds  the  introduction  of  something  like  a 
higher  primary  grant,  which  will  take  the  place  of  that  of  which  they 
Are  now  depriving  the  schools.  If  they  have  anything  of  that  kind  in 
reserve  the  sooner  it  appears  the  better.  The  other  day  a  question 
was  asked  in  the  House  of  Ijords  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Code.  To 
extract  information  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  the  House  of 
Lords  is  not  an  easy  matter.  Sometimes  in  the  House  of  Lords  they 
Are  referred  to  Paris  for  information.  On  this  occasion  they  were 
referred  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  trust  that  there  we  shall 
hear  something  which  will  give  us  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Grovemment  have  in  their  minds  something  which  may  remove  the 
grievance. 

Finance. 

Now  as  to  the  subject  of  finance.  Finance  is  becoming  a  very 
important  question.  I  have  spoken  about  what  education  might  do  in 
providing  something  by  which  people  might  rise.  Our  expenditure  is 
increasing  enormously.  The  expenditure  on  the  Navy  was,  I  consider, 
necessary,  but  I  do  find  fault  with  the  three  million  of  doles  they  have 
^ven  away.  We  have  always  found  fault  with  this,  because  we 
believe  that  they  were  not  justified,  and  that  they  were  not  giving  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  get  public  value  for  the  money.  But  the  country 
was  very  prosperous  at  the  time,  and  it  allowed  these  three  millions  a 
jear  to  pass  with  very  little  protest.  I  remember  that  at  the  time 
Lord  Rosebery  did  make  one  protest.  He  made  it  in  1896.  He 
said  :  "  You  are  spending  money  with  both  hands  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace.  ...  Is  Lord  Salisbury  quite  sure  that  he  will  not  want 
-any  money  for  South  Africa  ? "  Those  words  have  come  very  true, 
And  to-day  we  regret  more  than  ever  the  three  millions  to  which  the 
country  has  been  pledged  in  doles. 

The  Expenses  of  the  War. 

We  have  borrowed  some  £43,000,000  in  connection  with  this  war. 
That  J&3,000,000  a  year  would  have  provided  interest  and  a  sinking 
fund  on  the  money  which  we  have  had  to  borrow.     I  do  hope  we  shall 
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all  do  our  best  to  hold  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  his 
word,  frar  this  loan  ought  to  be  paid  off  in  a  limited  number  of  years. 
IX>  not  let  us  put  the  cost  of  this  war  upon  posterity ;  it  would  be 
unworthy  for  us  to  do  that.  Do  not  let  us  shrink  from  the  taxation 
which  is  required  to  pay  for  it.  Whatever  your  opinion  about  the 
merits  of  the  war,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  in  this,  that  the 
burden  of  it  ought  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  countrj.--{^*  Get  it 
hackJ^)  Oh,  get  as  much  as  you  can  back  from  the  gold  mines  after- 
wards— ^by  all  means,  but  you  must  finish  the  war  first,  and  until 
those  repayments  can  be  got — ^and  I  don't  know  how  much  we  shall 
be  able  to  get — ^let  us  get  as  much  as  we  possibly  can ;  don't  let  us 
shrink  from  the  taxation,  because  it  is  wholesome.  I  would  not  have 
any  class  in  this  country  suppose  that  war  is  cheap.  War  is  a  serious 
thing,  and  it  ought  to  be  felt  to  be  so.  I  don't  in  the  least  regret 
that  extra  taxation  has  been  incurred.  Whether  we  can  get  the 
whole  of  it  from  the  gold  mines  or  not,  let  us  lay  down  this  principle — 
that  this  is  not  a  war  which  should  be  made  a  permanent  charge  upon 
the  National  Debt.  It  is  not  a  war  which  has  strained  our  resources, 
as  a  great  European  war  would  do.  It  is  a  war,  I  think,  undertaken 
in  the  interests  of  the  Empire.  {Cries  of  *'  No  ").  I  am  coming  to 
the  question  of  the  merits  of  the  war  later  on,  if  you  will  allow  me ; 
but  for  the  present  I  ask  you  to  agree  with  me.  Let  the  present 
generation  make  it  our  pride  that  when  we  look  back  upon  the  part 
we  have  taken  in  public  affairs  we  shall  be  able  to  feel  that  we  are 
handing  dowrn  to  future  generations  the  glorious  inheritance  we  have 
received  consolidated,  strengthened,  richer,  and  less  burdened  than  we 
received  it. 

Imperialism. 

That  brings  me  to  the  question  of  Imperialism.  Dr.  Spence 
Watson,  amongst  other  things,  said  two  which  I  will  recall  to  you. 
He  said  there  were  great  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Liberal  party. 
He  also  said  he  hoped  those  who  differed  in  opinion  would  remember 
the  ties  of  old  comradeship.  Dr.  Watson  is  very  close  to  me  in  old 
comradeship.  We  belong  to  the  same  part  of  the  country,  and  though 
I  do  differ  from  him  in  opinion  on  some  points,  whenever  I  differ 
it  only  brings  home  to  me  the  more  that  never  can  I  for  a  moment 
forget  the  personal  affection  and  esteem  and  regard  in  which  he  is  held 
by  everyone  who  knows  him.  I  would  never  speak  of  any  opinion 
which  he  held  without  respect,  or  deal  with  it  in  any  way  with 
animus,  but  I  do  say  I  do  not  share  in  his  dislike  of  the  word 
*^  Imperialism."  We  do  not  always  mean  the  same  thing  when  we 
use  the  word  "  Imperialism."  Now  which  is  the  most  striking 
instance  we  have  had  of  Imperialism  lately  ?  The  most  striking 
instance  to  my  mind  is  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  union 
between  ourselves  and  our  self-governing  colonies.  You  will  hear 
plenty  of  that  at  the  next  election.  Well,  when  you  hear  it,  please 
remember  that  these  self-governing  colonies  are  not  entirely  the 
creation  of  the  Conservative  party. 
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Liberalism  and  the  Colonies. 

The  hopes  which  we  have  realised  of  union  with  the  self-governing 
colonies  were  not  hopes  which  the  Conservatives  were  the  first  to 
share.  Lord  Salisbury  himself  has  told  us  that  he  looked  upon  their 
free  institutions  with  misgiving  when  they  were  first  established, 
though  he  has  in  the  fullest  manner  admitted  the  success  of  thera 
since  ; — but  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  spoke  of 
them  as  "  those  wretched  colonies,  which  will  all  be  independent  too  in 
a  few  years,  and  are  a  millstone  round  our  necks.''  I  admit  that  was 
said  fifty  years  ago  ;  but  does  not  that  prove  that  what  has  brought  us 
close  to  the  colonies  was  not  the  Tory  hopes,  not  the  Tory  aspirations, 
of  fifty  years  ago,  but  the  faith  with  which  Liberal  principles  were 
applied  in  those  years  ?  It  used  to  be  thought  that  our  colonies  might 
be  afraid  of  the  connection,  from  a  fear  that  the  foreign  policy  dic- 
tated from  London  might  plunge  this  country  in  a  war  of  which  the 
colonies  might  share  part  of  the  burden  and  yet  the  war  be  about  a 
question  in  which  they  were  not  directly  interested.  That  fear  has 
passed  away,  because  it  is  apparent  that  in  all  the  complications  of 
foreign  affairs  at  least  as  many  arise  from  questions  in  which  the 
colonies  are  interested  as  from  questions  which  interest  the  Mother 
Country  alone,  and  there  are  frequent  complications  in  foreign  affairs 
which  could  not  exist  if  it  were  not  that  our  Empire  was  so  great  and 
the  interests  of  our  colonies  so  many.  What  has  been  the  result  ? 
Why,  it  has  made  the  whole  Empire  begin  to  feel  that  the  interest  of 
one  part  is  the  interest  of  the  whole.  May  I  express  the  hope  that 
now  the  Australian  colonies  have  joined  themselves  into  a  common- 
wealth that  the  Bill  realising  their  aspirations  will  soon  come  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  it  will  be  a  fitting  acknowledgment 
of  the  value  which  we  attach  to  their  sentiments  if  the  Government 
finds  itself  able  to  do  what  we  know  it  is  their  wish — namely,  to  pass 
their  Constitution  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  framed  it  for 
themselves. 

The  Disturbances  at  Peace  Meetings. 

I  come  to  the  subject  of  the  war,  and  I  will  try  not  to  be  very 
long.  I  may  say  one  or  two  things  on  which  you  differ  from  me.  If 
so  I  must  ask  your  patience  First  of  all,  there  is  a  certain  by-product 
of  this  war  which  I  detest,  and  it  is  the  disturbances  and  unseemly 
riot«  which  have  occurred  elsewhere.  They  were  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  the  other  day,  and  the  Government  gave  an  answer 
to  questions  on  the  subject.  I  wonder  what  a  rioter  would  have  felt 
after  reading  the  answer.  I  think  he  would  have  felt  this — that  he 
had  done  a  foolish  thing  and  an  unwise  thing,  but  that  there  were  a 
great  many  excuses  to  be  made  for  him,  and  that  people  must  not  be 
surprised  if  he  did  it  again.  That  answer  produced  a  debate,  and  I 
am  not  surprised  at  the  debate,  as  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  it. 
It  is  not  a  question  merely  of  the  right  of  free  speech  and  public 
meeting  in  this  country.  That  is  valuable,  but  I  admit  that  sometimes 
public  meetings  are  disturbed.     I  have  known  it  occur  in  my  own 
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case,  and  I  have  gone  away  feeling  that  no  doubt  free  speech  had  been 
violated,  but   that   there   were  compensations,  for  when   one's   own. 
speech  is  inaudible  or  cannot  be  delivered  one  looks  forward  to  the 
next  occasion  feeling  that  the  pains  of  preparation  will  be  greatly 
spared.     Bat  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  right  of  free  speech. 
Take  the  instance  of  Scarborough  the  other  day.     There  was  no  public 
meeting  in  that  case.     A  private  conference  was  being  held  by  men  of 
high  character.     The  conference  was  broken  up  ;   their  property  was 
wrecked ;  their  persons  were  attacked.     The  riot  did  not  stop  there  ; 
it  went  on  to  attack,  I  am  informed,  the  houses  and  the  property  of 
people  who  had  no  connection  whatever  with  public  affairs.     I  hope 
many  of  you  have  read  the  statement  which  was  put  out  from  Scar- 
borough by  those  who  had  suffered  the  other  day.     If  not  get  it  and 
read  it.     It  is  full  of  deep  and  noble  feeling,  and  nobody  can  read  that 
statement  without  feeling  what  a  shame  it  is  that  men  of  that  kind 
and  that  character  should  have  been  subjected  to  obloquy,  to  abuse, 
to  insult,  and  to  assaults.     It  rests  with  the  local  authorities  of  Scar- 
borough  to  do   what   they   can  to  clear  their  town   from  the  bad 
reputation  of  that  riot  by  making  an  example  of  at  least  a  few  of  the 
leading  offenders,   and  if  they  will  not  do  that  then    I   think  the 
Government  ought  to  use  whatever  means  are  at  their  disposal  to  bring 
home  to  the  local  authorities  that  their  conduct  has  not  been  dignified, 
and  their  police  not  e^cient.     In  that  you  will  all  agree — and  what 
comes  next  is  a  far  more  pleasant  topic. 

The  Ccmduct  of  the  Army. 

You  will  all  agree,  at  least  I  think  so,  that  the  conduct  of  our 
army  in  the  field  has  been  splendid.  We  like  to  look  back  to  the 
times  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  then  to  the  times  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington*  to  know  how  British  officers  and  troops  fought  for 
them,  to  redect  how  much  we  ha\'e  gained  in  knowledge,  in  civilisation, 
in  refinement^  in  wealth,  and  e\'en  in  luxuries  since  those  days,  and 
then  to  look  upon  what  has  happened  lately.  I  feel  that  our  oiEcers 
and  men  are  as  strong  in  fibre,  iu  constitution,  and  in  courage — but  I 
would  add  one  word.  Even  beyond  fighting  qualities  I  would  ask  you 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  recognition  first  of  all  to  Lord  Roberts's  general- 
ship  and  military  success,  but  also  a  tribute  to  the  qualities  which  he 
is  showing  as  a  pacifier.  He  has  won  great  victories,  and  he  has 
shown  he  knows  how  to  make  the  most  of  them  by  following  them  up 
quickly.  Lord  Roberts  has  sliown  also  that  wherever  he  goes, 
wherever  victory  is  won,  wherever  he  is  in  occupation  of  the  country 
he  has  endeavoured  to  lea^^e  not  merely  peace  but  confidence  behind 
him.  I  am  as  strong  as  an^'one  for  carrying  on  this  war  to  the  end, 
but  let  us  also  remember  that  after  war  comes  peace.  For  that  we  are 
already  beginning  to  prepare. 

Mn  Rhodes. 

Now  let  me  say  one  word  on  another  subject^  also  connected  with 
South  Africa.  There  have  recently  been  published  in  newspapers 
certain  statements  purporting  to  be  speeches  or  opinions  coming  from 
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Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes.  (Dissent,)  No,  do  not  let  us  have  any  demonstra- 
tions. Mr.  Rhodes  has  been  through  great  trials  and  great  suffering. 
Bear  in  mind  that  we  have  not  just  stood  the  siege  of  Kimberley. 
But  what  I  wish  to  say  is  this.  If  those  statements  be  correct  I 
regret  both  the  tone  and  the  substance  of  them.  If  they  are  correct 
as  attributed  to  Mr.  Rhodes  I  resent  them.  If  they  are  not  correct 
they  should  never  have  been  published. 

The  War. 

Now  a  word  on  the  subject  on  which  we  have  not  unanimity — the 
merits  of  the  war.  I  think  bhose  who  hold  that  this  country  is  not 
entirely  blameless  for  this  war  speak  their  minds  strongly.  I  am  not 
surprised.  But  let  them  bear  in  mind  that  if  they  feel  called  upon  to 
speak  strongly,  no  less  do  people  feel  called  upon  to  speak  strongly 
when  they  feel  that  their  country  is  in  the  right.  But  I  must  say 
that,  reading  the  reports  of  what  happened  yesterday,  I  could  not 
help  reflecting,  coming  down  in  the  train,  what  a  good  thing  it  was 
that  I  possessed  neither  rhetoric  nor  eloquence,  because  if  I  did  I 
should  make  things  so  much  worse.  Therefore  what  I  have  to  say  to 
you  I  will  say  quietly,  and  say  it  moderately,  because  I  really  believe, 
if  you  will  only  lay  aside  for  a  moment  the  merits  of  the  war,  and 
consider  the  spirit  in  which  the  settlement  should  be  approached,  we 
may  find  more  agreement  about  that  than  we  have  done  about  what 
was  the  past. 

The  Settlement  after  the  War. 

We  shall  soon  be  in  military  occupation  of  both  the  Republics. 
When  that  time  has  come  there  will  be  two  alternatives.  One  is  that 
you  should  restore  their  independence.  I  have  pointed  out  else- 
where, on  another  occasion,  some  of  the  difficulties  attaching  to  that. 
I  understand  the  desire  to  preserve  Dutch  nationality,  but  after  the 
war  is  over,  when  industry  has  resumed  its  course,  the  majority  will 
not  be  of  Dutch  nationality,  as  it  was  before.  Before  the  war  the 
nationalities  which  were  not  Dutch  in  the  Transvaal  outnumbered  the 
Boers  by  two  to  one.  You  are  not  going  to  preserve  Dutch  nation- 
ality simply  by  giving  independence,  and  I  should  like  to  know  if 
independence  is  given  how  you  are  to  ensure  that  we  shall  not  have 
this  trouble  over  again.  The  other  alternative  is,  of  course,  the 
British  flag — to  declare  them  British  territories.  What  I  have  to  say 
to  you  upon  that  point  is  this.  I  raise  no  objection,  but  I  say 
remember  that  that  is  very  easy.  That  is  simply  to  be  done  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen.  I  am  myself  of  opinion  that  after  the  war  is  over 
the  Imperial  paramountcy  which  we  had  before  will  have  to  be  turned 
into  Imperial  control ;  but  what  interests  me  most  is  what  use  is  to 
be  made  of  that  Imperial  control  when  we  have  got  it. 

The  Real  Problem. 

The  real  problem  before  us,  then,  will  be  how  to  establish  equal 
rights  for  white  men  which  shall  not  be  oppressive  to  either  race,  how 
to  lead  things  gradually  but  steadily  towards  free  institutions,  which 
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may  one  day,  by  their  own  spontaneous  act,  bring  about  the  federation 
of   South    Africa,    as   that   of   Australia    has    been   brought   about. 
Dr.  Leyds  the  other  day  said,   or  was  reported  to  have  said,  that 
Canada  was  not  free,  that  she  was  always  subject  to  the  British  will. 
We  know  that  not  to  be  true,  and  Canada  knows  it  not  to  be  true. 
There  are  two  races  in  South  Africa,  as  there  are  in  Canada.      My 
hope  for  the  future   is  that  those  two   races  will  realise   that   the 
freedom  of  each  is  quite  compatible  with  their  being  one  community, 
that  the   self-government  of  every   large  community  of  white   men 
is  not  only  compatible  with  but  is  the  direct  consequence  of  being 
part  of  the  Empire,  and  that  after  this  war  there  will  be  a  clean  slate 
and  a  new  start.     You  cannot  re-establish  things  as  they  were  before. 
The  question  with   you   is   how  soon  shall   we  be   able  to   progress 
towards  those  free  institutions  and  equal  rights  1     It  will,  perhaps,  be 
sooner  than  any  of  us  dare  to  hope  at  this  moment.     I  know  the  war 
must  leave  bitterness  behind  it,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  bitter- 
ness before  due  to  misunderstanding.     The  British  Government  ha^e 
never  been  understood.     Prudence  has  been  mistaken  for  cowardice ; 
magnanimity  has  been  mistaken  for  weakness.     That  miserable  Kaid 
has  been  taken  as  typical.     All  that  is  untrue,  but  do  you  suppose 
that  the  agency   which    has   been    so   industrious   in   circulating  on 
the  Continent  the  lowest  estimate  of  British  character,  the  meanest 
view   of    our   conduct,    and    the   imputation   of    the   basest    motives 
has   been   idle   amongst   the  Boers    themselves?      I   do   not   believe 
the  British  name  has  ever  had  a  fair  chance  amongst  the  Boers.     Con- 
sider what  the  bulk  of  the  Boers  are.     They  are  a  simple  pastoral 
race — ignorant  of  the  world  outside,  with  no   means  of  knowing  it 
except  what  they  have  seen  or  what  they  have  been  told,  and  no 
means  of  examining  the  truth  of  this.     They  have  seen  the  Raid,  but 
that  is  not  typical  of  British  methods.     It  had  not  the  approval  of 
this  country.     The  Raid  came,  not  from  too  much  but  from  too  little 
Imperial  control.     I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Lord  Salisbury, 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  British  Government  would  have  failed  to 
prevent  that  Raid  if  they  had  not  been  deceived.     Now  there  has  been 
much  misunderstanding.     The  discovery  of  great  wealth  in  the  Trans- 
vaal has  no  doubt  done  some  harm.     It  has  corrupted  some  men  and 
raised  political  ambitions  in  others,  but  the  ideal  life  of  the  Boers 
remains  a  simple,  pastoral  life.     Let  us  be  careful  that  when  the  war 
is  over  that  pastoral  life  is  not  disturbed  by  additional  taxation  and 
harassing  regulations.     After  the  war  is  over  we  shall  have  difficulties 
in  Cape  Colony  and  Cape  Town.     Loyalty  must  not  be  forgotten,  dis- 
loyalty must  not  be  allowed  to  go  unrebuked  and  unpunished  ;  but  let 
this  be  done  with  justice  and  not  with  violence.  Violent  counsels  come 
from  men  on  the  spot,  men  with  strong  emotions.     It  is  emotional, 
but  it  is  not  statesmanship.    We  can  be  just  because  we  are  strong. 
We  have  seen  great  reverses  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  have 
suflfered  great  anxiety,  but  it  was  suffered  without  panic.     I  believe 
the  patience  which  the  nation  has  shown  is  the  best  guarantee  that  the 
conclusion  of  this  war  will  show  us  neither  passionate  nor  vindictive. 
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OUR  NATIONAL  POSITION. 


Sir  William  Harcourt  (spedking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
August  istf  i^oo,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Supplemental  War 
Loan  Bill)  said: — We  have  now  come  to  the  last  supplementary 
estimate  of  this  Session,  although  anybody  would  be  extremely 
rash  to  say  that  we  have  come  to  the  last  supplementary  estimate 
of  the  present  financial  year.  But,  as  this  Session  will  be  recorded 
as  one  of  the  most  memorable  financial  chapters  in  the  history  of 
the  Parliament,  I  think  that  this  is  the  proper  opportunity  for 
taking  some  note  of  what  have  been  the  incidents  of  its  financial 
procedure. 

Some  Needed  Explanations. 

But  before  I  advert  to  earlier  matters  1  have  some  explanations 
to  ask  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  We  have  had  what 
are  practically  three  financial  statements,  three  fragmentary 
Budgets — one  before  the  financial  year  was  complete,  one  when 
the  financial  year  was  completed,  and  another  after  the  financial 
year  was  completed.  Now,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  what  I 
believe  the  theologians  call  a  harmony  between  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  gospels,  with,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  very  imperfect  success. 
I  have  over  and  over  again,  with  as  much  care  as  I  have  been  able 
to  devote  to  the  subject,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  the  actual 
cost  of  this  war  was,  what  the  estimated  cost  of  this  war  was,  and 
what  is  the  financial  provision  that  has  been  made  for  it.  Upon 
not  one  of  those  heads  have  I  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  satisfac- 
tory conclusion.  I  observe  that  originally  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, in  his  first  Budget  speech  in  March,  put  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  war  at  ;^6o,ooo,ooo.  That  was  repeated,  I  think,  afterwards, 
in  April ;  the  Under-Secretary  for  War  gave  it  some  weeks  ago 
in  stating  the  estimates  to  which  this  Bill  is  a  corollary  ;  and  last 
night,  I  see  by  the  papers,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said  that  the 
present  cost  had  been  ;^42,ooo,ooo.  I  want  to  have  an  explana- 
tion upon  these  points.  The  provision  that  has  been  made  for  the 
war,  according  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  up  to  the  time  of  this 
Bill  is  defective  by  ;^8,5oo,ooo.  (Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  :  No,)  I 
am  going  to  read  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  what  his  words  were. 
He  said  in  his  speech,  when  he  was  introducing  this  matter,  that 
**he  required,  out  of  the  ;^i  3,000,000  he  asked  for,  ;^8, 500,000 
for  what  he  might  call  South  African  purposes  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  unhappy  prolongation  of  the  war."  There- 
fore, what  provision  has  been  made  before  this  Bill  was,  according 
to  this  statement,  insufficient  to  the  amount  of  ;^8, 500,000? 
Whether  correct  or  not,  those  are  the  words.  What  I  want  to 
know  is,  is  that  sum  to  be  added  to  the  ;^6o,ooo,ooo  which  upon  re- 
peated occasions  has  been  stated  to  be  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
war  ?  If  so,  the  provision  for  the  estimated  cost  of  the  war  would 
be  nearer  70  than  60  millions.  My  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Carnarvon  asked  a  question,  to  which  he  got  no  intelligible   reply. 


and  I  have  tried  as  hard  as  I  could  to  understand  from  these  triple 
statements  what  is  the  view  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
himself  upon  this  subject.  But  then,  in  the  same  statement,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  said,  **We  have  got  ;^6, 000,000  in  hand." 
Then,  if  you  have  ;^6,ooo,ooo  in  hand  for  the  particular  purpose, 
you  do  not  want  ;;^8, 500,000  in  addition  ;  one  would  suppose  that 
what  you  really  want  is  ;£^2, 500,000  in  addition  to  what  you  have 
got  in  hand.  I  desire  to  know  whether  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
really  does  want,  in  addition  to  the  ;^6^ooo,ooo  which  he  says  he 
has  got  in  hand,  j;^8, 500,000,  or  whether  he  wants  the  balance 
between  the  ;^6,ooo,ooo  he  has  in  hand  and  the  ;^'8, 500,000.  For 
what  I  want  to  ascertain  is  this — not  so  much  what  has  been  spent 
up  to  this  time,  for  that  is  not  material,  bu^  what  out  of  the 
taxation  of  the  country  has,  independent  of  this  Bill,  been  granted 
by  Parliament  to  the  expenses  of  the  war.  ^  That  is  the  first  fact  I 
want  to  get  at. 

Varying  Estimates. 

I  will  try  to  state  what  the  position  is  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain 
it  from  the  figures  before  us.  In  his  first  Budget  speech  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  said  there  was  an  estimate  of  ;^23, 270,000  for  the 
South  African  war,  and  of  this  he  said  ;^5, 500,000  would  be  met 
from  what  he  then  estimated  would  be  the  surplus  of  last  year. 
This  surplus  then,  according  to  his  Budget  statement,  was  to  form 
part  of  the  provision  for  the  cost  of  the  war.  Then,  later  on,  he 
found  he  had  a  much  larger  surplus  and  consequently  less  deficit 
to  meet  in  the  coming  year.  He  said,  **  I  have  got  ;^5i 500,000 
and  have  ;^23,ooo,ooo  to  meet,  therefore  the  deficiency  is 
;^i 7, 500,000."  But  then,  having  a  larger  surplus  by  about 
;^4,ooo,ooo,  the  deficit  became  ;^i 3,000,000,  and  not  ;^i 7,000,000 
as  he  had  estimated.  What  I  want  to  make  clear  is  that  he  treated 
the  surplus  of  last  year  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  war,  which 
surplus  turned  out  to  be  near  upon  ten  millions.  Then  in  March 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  dealing  with  the  finances  of  this  year, 
said  he  expected  to  have  a  deficiency  of  ;^2o,ooo,ooo,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  anticipation  of  payments  to  the  revenue  he 
found  afterwards  that  though  the  deficit  was  ;^4,ooo,ooo  less  in  the 
preceding  year  it  was  ;^2, 000,000  more  in  the  present  year,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  altogether  there  was  a  deficit  ;;£2, 000,000 
less  than  was  anticipated  in  March.  Finally,  in  his  statement  on 
what  may  be  taken  as  the  corrected  estimates,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  said  his  position  in  April  was  that  he  had  a  margin  of 
jQi^i2*jy0O0  and  borrowing  powers,  not  then  employed,  of 
;£'5, 000,000.  That  was  what  he  had  in  hand  to  deal  with.  That 
was  the  statement  in  April  last.  I  want  to  know  what  has  become 
of  that  ;^6,ooo,ooo  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  stated  in  April 
that  he  had  taken  the  odd  million — not  on  any  definite  estimate, 
for  it  was  difiicult  to  make  an  estimate — he  took  the  odd  million  as 
a  margin,  with  the  borrowing  powers  for  ;£^5,ooo,ooo,  to  meet 
contingencies  that  might  arise  after  April ;  the  return  of  troops,  I 
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suppose,  among  other  contingencies,  but  specifically  he  included 
reserve  of  ammunition  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  waste  of 
the  war.  Then  we  have  got  the  right  hon.  gentleman  with  his 
estimates,  so  far  as  he  could  make  them,  for  the  war  to  its 
conclusion.  He  still  adheres,  I  believe,  to  the  belief  that  the 
whole  thing  will  be  wound  up  in  September,  therefore  there  is 
nothing  that  should  alter  his  calculations.  He  having  made  his 
estimates  for  the  war  to  September  and  not  having  used  the 
;^6,ooo,ooo  balance,  comes  now  and  says  he  wants  ;£^i 3,000,000, 
of  which  ;^8, 500,000  are  for  purposes  of  the  war.  These  various 
statements  are  difficult  to  reconcile,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  understand, 
the  provision  for  the  war  up  to  this  time  stands  thus. 

The  Total  Cost  of  the  War. 

In  the  first  place  there  was  a  surplus  last  year  of  ;;^io,ooo,ocx> 
in  round  figures  which  would  have  been  expended  in  reduction  of 
debt,  but  was  devoted  to  purposes  of  the  war.  Then  there  was 
;^4,6oo,ooo  which  would  have  gone  this  year  to  the  Sinking  Fund, 
but  was  suspended.  Then  there  was  an  estimated  margin  this 
year,  upwards  of  ;^  1,000, 000.  I  think  ;^  1,125,000.  Then  there  is 
taxation — **  a  small  quantity  of  bread  to  a  great  deal  of  sack" — 
amounting  in  its  ultimate  yield  to  ;^i 2,000,000.  Then  there  were 
the  Treasury  Bills  raised  last  year  and  renewed  to  the  amount  of 
;^8,ooo,ooo.  Then  the  war  loan  of  ;^30, 000,000.  Then  there  are 
the  e^xtra  borrowing  powers  of  ;^5, 000, 000,  which  he  said  he  hoped 
he  would  not  want  to  use,  but  he  has  these  in  hand.  Now  what 
does  all  this  amount  to  ?  To  ;^7 1,000,000  as  the  provision  in  hand 
or  employed  for  the  war.  Well,  on  the  top  of  that,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  comes  this  week  and  asks  in  terms  for  ;^8,5oo,ooo  more 
in  respect  of  the  war.  Now  without  some  explanation  there  is 
coldfusion  in  the  figures.  From  one  sentence  in  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  speech  the  other  night  I  gather  that  he  has  got 
;^6,ooo,ooo  in  hand  to  set  against  ;^i 3,000,000.  Why  then  does 
he  want  ;£^  13, 000, 000?  Why  does  he  ask  for  the  additional 
amount,  specifically  for  the  war  ? 

Borrowing  and  Lying. 

Of  course,  what  I  have  said  is  subject  to  any  explanation  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  give  us  ;  but  I  do  submit  that, 
when  we  have  three  financial  statements  difficult  to  reconcile,  the 
House  of  Commons  before  giving  a  third  reading  to  this  Bill,  if  it 
is  to  have  any  control  over  the  taxation  expenditure  and  debt  of 
the  country,  should  have  a  clear  statement  in  the  form  of  a 
Parliamentary  paper  laid  before  it  showing  exactly  the  estimated 
cost,  the  actual  cost,  and  the  provision  made  for  the  war.  This 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  loose  statements  that  my  intellect^  at  all 
events,  finds  difficulty  in  reconciling  one  with  the  other,  and  I 
think  this  is  not  an  unreasonable  demand  which  I  hope  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  will  consider.  It  is  quite  plain  that  somehow  or 
other  he  wants  more  money.  Well,  that  is  a  position  which  in  a 
state  of  war  in  several  parts  of  the  world  is  with  a  Chancellor 


of  the  Exchequer  not  an  unusual  one,  and  so  with  a  little  coy 
reluctance  the  right  hon.  gentleman  tells  us  he  is  going  to  borrow. 
It  has  been  said  of  lying  that  it  is  an  abomination,  but  a  very 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble — a  moral  situation  which  is  equally 
true  of  borrowing. 

A  Lack  of  Financial  Courage. 

The  courage  of  our  soldiers  is  as  of  yore,  the  courage  of  our 
financiers  is  not  of  the  same  character.  We  fought  with  the  same 
energy  in  the  Russian  war  at  a  cost  of  60  or  70  millions.  Fifty 
years  ago  our  politicians  and  statesmen  were,  of  course,  far 
inferior  to  those  of  the  present  day,  but  they  had  some  financial 
conscience  and  some  financial  courage,  and  out  of  this  ;;^7o,ooo,ooo 
they  provided  ;£^35, 000,000  from  taxation.  We,  so  much  wiser  in 
our  generation,  provide  only  ;£^i  2,000,000  from  taxation  ;  they 
provided  half,  we  provide  less  than  a  fifth.  Different  times 
have  brought  different  manners.  This  is  the  situation.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  willing  to  give  their  services  and  their 
lives  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  Her  Majesty's  Government  shrink 
from  demanding — their  money.  There  is  one  thing  will  not  bear 
the  test  of  a  dissolution — that  is,  taxation.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  wants  to  borrow  ;^i  3,000,000,  but  he  has  ;^6,ooo,ooo 
in  hand,  and  the  amount  should  be  ;^7,ooo,ooo,  not  ;^i 3,000,000. 
Assuming  the  borrowing,  I  approve  his  declaration  that  he  will  not 
make  it  a  permanent  borrowing,  that  he  will  earmark  it  as  a 
temporary  loan.  That  shows  that,  as  far  as  circumstances  admit, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  a  sound  financial  conscience, 
and  he  has  done  it  for  this  purpose — he  desires  to  point  out  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  that  future  day  that  at  the  earliest 
moment  he  is  to  make  a  provision  for  the  redemption  of  the  loan. 
An  excellent  principle  !  I  only  hope  he  may  be  that  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  that  he  will  act  upon  it.  Then  he  says  that 
the  provision  for  the  redemption  of  the  loan  is  to  form  a  part 
of  the  first  financial  statement  after  the  war  in  South  Africa  is 
happily  over.     That  will  b^  next  April. 

From  Boers  or  Uitlanders? 

The  war,  he  says,  will  be  over  in  September,  and  we  shall  have 
the  financial  statement  as  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  next  April. 
How  is  it  going  to  be  provided  according  to  his  view  ?  He  says 
that  he  is  sanguine  of  recovering  the  cost  from  the  Transvaal. 
But  the  Transvaal  contains  two  populations.  From  which  of 
the  two  is  he  going  to  recover  it?  Does  he  expect  to  recover 
;^40,ooo,ooo  from  the  Boers  ?  I  daresay  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  like  to  do  it,  but,  no  doubt,  he  is  familiar  with  the  old 
proverb  that  you  cannot  get  more  out  of  a  cat  than  its  skin  ;  and 
if  he  thinks  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Boers  in  the 
Transvaal  he  is  going  to  recover  from  them  the  money  he  borrows, 
I  think  he  will  be  disappointed,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  hopeful 
prospect  to  extend  to  the   taxpayers  of  this  country.     Does  he 
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expect  to  get  it  from  his  friends  the  Uitlanders  ?  The  Uitlanders 
ia  these  circumstances  would  be  no  more  satisfied  with  their  new 
than  with  their  late  administration.  He  says  he  is  sanguine  that 
because  the  mines  are  uninjured. this  money  will  be  paid  by  the 
mine-owners  of  the  Rand.  If  he  thinks  he  is  going  to  get  out  of 
them  the  money  that  has  been  spent  on  this  war  I  must  be  excused 
for  veiling  my  opinion  on  the  subject  in  a  learned  language — 
Credat  Judceus  Apella.  The /udceus  of  South  Africa  is  a  sagacious 
and  wary  personage. 

The  Liberty  of  Borrowing^. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  next  says  that  he  wants  the  liberty  of 
borrowing.  With  his  present  majority  he  is  a  chartered  libertine, 
and  they  give  him,  I  have  no  doubt,  what  he  desires.  I  agree 
that  in  the  present  state  of  the  money  market  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  pay  his  money  and  take  his  choice.  How  much  money  he  will 
have  to  pay  when  he  makes  his  choice  I  do  not  think  my  hon» 
friend  opposite  (Mr.  Cohen)  will  be  able  to  tell  him.  He  will  not 
touch  Consols.  He  is  quite  right  there.  A  year  or  two  ago  every 
one  was  in  a  panic  about  the  high  price  of  Consols.  It  was  said 
that  there  never  was  such  a  disaster  as  in  having  Consuls  at 
114  and  115.  There  were  alarmists  who  said  that  they  would  rise 
to  150,  and  then  where  should  we  be?  As  long  as  I  was  respon- 
sible for  the  finances  of  the  country  I  could  never  see  that  the  high 
price  of  public  credit  was  a  public  injury.  We  had  all  kinds  of 
alarms  about  the  Savings  Banks,  and  it  was  said  that  if  you  get 
Consols'  up  to  this  high  price  we  must  have  a  revolution  in  the 
Savings  Banks  legislation. 

The  Terrible  Price  of  Consols. 

This  panic  even  affected  my  friends  at  the  Treasury,  and  when 
it  was  necessary  to  justify  the  cutting  down  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
the  excuse  was  the  terrible  price  of  the  Consols  in  which  you  had 
to  invest.  Nothing  more  childish  or  more  ridiculous  was  ever  put 
forward  in  a  solemn  Government  memorandum.  I  consoled  my 
alarmist  friends  by  saying  **  Do  not  be  too  timid  ;  you  enjoy  an 
Administration  which  will  soon  bring  the  Consols  down."  But 
speaking  of  Consols  at  115,  there  are  persons  who  believe  that  the 
thermometer  is  always  to  be  at  93  deg.  in  the  shade.  I  have  great 
confidence  myself  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  been  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  has  got 
Consuls  down  to  97,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  will  rival  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  who  succeeded  in  getting  them  down  to  95. 
I  think  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  Savings  Banks  Bill  which 
has  come  to  an  untimely  birth,  and  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  investing  the  savings  of  the  country  at  a  depreciated  price  in 
Consols.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  is  quite  right  not  to  touch 
Consols.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  man  who  can  tell  him  what 
the  price  would  be  if  he  issued  ;^i 3,000,000  to-morrow.  Then  he 
shies  a  little  at  the  war  loan. 


A  Personal  Barometer. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  is  a  most  generous  antagonist,  and 
he  has  testified  to  the  value  of  the  services  that  I  rendered  to  him 
with  respect  to  the  war  loan.  It  is  true  that  it  was  a  confidential 
communication,  but  in  these  days  of  the  new  diplomacy  the 
natural  place  which  a  Cabinet  Minister  chooses  for  a  confidential 
communication  is  at  the  Mansion-house  in  a  speech  addressed  to 
the  bankers.  There  he  was  good  enough  to  recognise  that 
by  my  contribution  of  ;^ioo  I  had  greatly  supported  the  loan  of 
;£[^30,ooo,ooo.  I  have  to  confess  that,  out  of  personal  regard  for  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  in  my  interest  for  the  well-being  of  the 
country,  I  was  not  unwilling  to  risk  that  considerable  sum.  Like 
a  generous  man  he  is  thankful  for  a  small  mercy,  and  I  am 
glad  that  I  should  have  rendered  him  that  assistance ;  and 
if  I  did  good  by  stealth  I  do  not  blush  to  find  it  fame.  I  must 
confess  to  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  that  my  object  was  not 
exclusively  patriotic.  I  had  another  object.  I  wished  to  have  my 
own  personal  barometer  by  which  I  could  test  the  exact  value  of 
*  his  financial  arrangements.  During  the  high  tide  of  enthusiasm 
for  this  war  I  told  him  that  I  thought  he  had  put  the  price  too 
low,  and  that  he  might  easily  have  g*ot  half  a  million  more  than  he 
did.  That  was  some  weeks  ago  ;  but  things  have  a  good  deal 
changed  in  the  last  few  weeks.  People  do  not  seem  to  be  so  keen 
about  the  war  loan  as  they  were  ;  and  the  loan  which  was  at  a 
high  premium  then  is  at  a  considerable  discount  now.  I  watch  its 
fortunes  with  much  interest,  and  the  result  of  that  investment  ; 
and  I  agree  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  he  had  much  better 
not  try  his  luck  at  another  slice  of  war  loan,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  if  he  were  to  issue  ;^i 3,000,000  of  a  war  loan  he  would 
be  quite  certain  of  issuing  it  at  2^  premium.  Again,  I  think  he  is 
right  in  the  decision  at  which  he  has  arrived. 

A  Floating  Debt  of  £30,000,000. 

It  is  plain  to  any  one  who  understands  these  things  that  he 
knows  very  well  that  what  he  will  have  to  do  is  to  issue  this  money 
on  floating  debt  of  some  kind  or  other,  either  Treasury  'bills  or 
Exchequer  bonds,  or  some  short  security  of  that  nature.  I  know 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  agrees  with  me  as  to  the  evil  of 
floating  debt,  because  he  and  I  together  reduced  the  floating  debt 
almost  to  a  minimum.  It  stood  in  the  time  of  the  former 
Administration  at  ;^36,ooo,ooo.  That  is  a  great  evil.  When  you 
come  into  a  tight  money  market  you  have  to  pay  a  high  price  ;  and 
if  he  raises  this  money  by  ;^  13,000,000  his  floating  debt  will,  I 
think,  exceed  ;^30,ooo,ooo.  What  price  does  he  expect  to  get 
them  at  ?  There  are  gentlemen  in  the  House  who  can  tell  him. 
His  last  price  was  4  per  cent.  Does  any  one  say  that  that  is  the 
extreme  price  to  which  they  are  likely  to  rise  ?  I  do  not  profess 
to  be  an  expert  in  these  matters,  but  no  one  looking  at  the  present 
state  of  .the  money  market  of  the  world  can  predict  what  the  price 
of  the  floating  debt  will  be  at  any  particular  time.     I  do  not  know 


what  estimate  he  has  made  for  the  interest  which  in  future  he  is 
bound  to  raise  on  a  floating  debt  of  upwards  of  ;^30,ooo,ooo. 

The  Liquidation  of  the  Debt. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  spoken  of  Exchequer  bonds.  I  am 
all  for  short  currency  of  debt,  but  I  cannot  help  recollecting  that 
in  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  Exchequer  bonds  were  raised  with 
a  view  to  liquidation,  and  as  soon  as  the  time  came  for  liquidation 
they  were  renewed.  I  rest  with  confidence  on  the  hope  that  if  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  is  responsible  for  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
country  next  April — and  I  know  nobody  equally  fit — that  he  will 
lay  before  the  House  a  scheme  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  which 
during  the  present  year  we  have  incurred.  That  is  a  matter,  in 
my  opinion,  quite  apart  from  any  party  interests,  of  the  highest 
consequence  to  the  welfare  and  the  credit  of  this  country.     . . .  ^^^ 

Figures  that  do  not  Spell  Prescience. 

Passing  by  these  minor  details  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  finance  of  which  this  is  the  concluding  chapter 
tl^is  year.  It  is  very  remarkable  how  the  financial  aspect  of  the 
war  began.  When  the  Government  entered  upon  the  war  in 
October  their  estimate  for  its  conduct  and  conclusion  was  ten 
millions  of  money — I  forget  the  number  of  men  ;  in  February  it 
was  13  millions  ;  in  March  37  J^  millions  ;  and  now  to  that  we  have 
to  add  the  figure  of  y}^  millions  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  War 
or  the  figure  of  8}4  millions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
I  look  at  the  figures  as  a  test  of  the  foresight  of  this  Government. 
They  entered  upon  the  war  with  a  light  heart  and  a  lighter  purse. 
In  October  they  were  satisfied  they  would  have  a  military  parade 
and  a  walk-over  in  the  Republics.  It  was  not  till  February  they 
discovered  they  must  have  13  millions  more.  In  the  Budget  in 
March  the  right  hon.  gentleman  put  the  gross  cost  of  the  war  at 
23  millions,  towards  which  he  had  a  surplus  of  five  millions  and  a 
deficit  of  about  17  millions.  (Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  :  That  estimate 
was  till  the  end  of  the  financial  year.)  Yes,  the  31st  of  March. 
But  in  that  very  March  they  wanted  37^^  millions  more,  and  now 
they  want  yj4  millions  more.  All  I  can  say  is  that  these  figures 
do  not  spell  prescience  ^s  to  the  character  of  the  war  on  which 
thev  had  entered. 

A  Just  Judgment  on  the  War. 

I  am  not  going  to-day — under  no  circumstances  do  1  think  it  at 
all  necessary  or  expedient — to  discuss  the  origin  of  the  war.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  at  this  time,  or  even  in  this  generation, 
a  just  judgment  will  be  formed  upon  the  war.  It  will  be  judged  by 
those  who  live  to  see  its  results.  Do  you  suppose  it  will  be 
determined  by  a  snatch  dissolution  ?  That  is  not  the  final  judgment 
of  a  nation  that  has  a  future.  I  have  lived  to  see  another  great 
war.  I  remember  the  time  when,  in  the  streets  and  in  the  music 
halls,  the  Crimean  War  was  as  popular  as  this  war.  No  man 
could  be  heard  to  aver  against  it,  but  half  a  century  has  elapsed. 
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and  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  has  avowed  that  at  that  time 
we  put  an  equal  sum  of  money  on  the  wrong-  horse.  I  say  that, 
in  the  end,  this  war  will  be  judged  by  its  results,  and  the  results  of 
this  war  will  depend  upon  the  policy  which  attends  its  conclusion. 
That  is  all  we  can  say  to-day.  All  we  can  do  is  to  contribute,  as 
far  as  we  can,  to  making  that  policy  a  wise  policy. 

The  "  Inevitable  "  War. 

We  are  told,  and  that  is  all  I  will  say  upon  the  origin  of  the 
war,  that  the  war  was  inevitable.  That  discovery  was  made  after 
the  event,  and  an  inevitable  Government  has  been  the  sport  of 
inevitable  circumstances.  I  am  not  myself  a  disciple  of  the 
inevitable  in  statesmanship.  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  still  to 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  causation,  and  I  am  not  satisfied  with  a 
defence  which  rests  upon  a  purblind  fatalism.  If  a  great  enterprise 
i^  undertaken  with  means  ludicrously  inadequate,  if  there  is  a 
lamentable  breakdown  in  your  hospital  system,  or  if  military 
disasters  are  repeated  in  the  presence  of  an  inferior  foe,  I  am  not 
satisfied  to  be  told  that  all  this  was  inevitable.  For  my  part,  I 
hold  with  the  great  Roman  satirist  that  **  prudence  and  not  fortune 
is  the  deity  which  guides  the  destinies  of  mankind."  However,  I 
admit  it  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  argue  with  a  Predestinarian 
Administration.  They  tell  us  they  knew  all  about  the  armaments 
of  their  antagonists,  their  Mausers,  and  their  Krupp  guns,  and,  in 
fact,  they  told  us  they  were  armed  to  the  teeth ;  yet  ten  millions  was 
all  they  asked  for  for  some  six  months.  And  in  that  war,  for 
which  ten  millions  were  asked,  I  think  the  losses  from  all  causes — 
killed,  wounded,  missing,  and  deaths  from  disease — have  been  as 
near  as  possible  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  their  foes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Dilemma. 

We  are  told  sometimes — it  is  a  favourite  dilemma  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary — that  we  must  either  approve  the  origin  of  the 
war  and  its .  prosecution,  or  oppose  it  altogether  and  refuse  the 
means  of  carrying  it  on.  Now  that,  with  great  respect  to  him,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  is  absolutely  irrational.  When  your  house  is 
on  fire  it  is  not  at  all  immaterial  who  set  it  on  fire,  but  what  you 
have  got  to  do  is  to  put  it  out.  To  say  that  you  must  either 
approve  the  conduct  of  the  person  who  set  it  on  fire,  or  object  to 
its  being  put  out,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  sensible  proposition. 
In  the  same  way,  if  the  interests  of  the  nation  are  imperilled  the 
first  duty  of  every  man  is  to  employ  the  means  and  to  support  the 
means  best  fitted  to  put  an  end  to  that  danger.  That  is  my  view 
on  this  subject,  on  which,  since  the  war  began,  I  have  consistently 
acted.  The  question  of  ultimate  responsibility  remains,  but  the 
duty  of  dealing  with  the  present  danger,  of  quenching  the  flames, 
and  removing  the  peril  to  the  country,  is  imperative.  That  is  just, 
reasonable,  and  perfectly  consistent.  The  House  of  Commons 
have  voted,  and  they  will  always  vote,  in  my  opinion,  the  money, 
whether  by  taxation  or  by  borrowing,  which  is  necessary  to  bring 
this  war  to  the  earliest  finish. 
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A  False  and  Reckless  Charge. 

I  know  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Colonial  Secretary 
has  charged  those  upon  this  bench  with  having  been  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  country  when  they  were  responsible 
for  the  government  of  the  country.  He  brought  a  charge  against 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition — a  charge  he  found  it  necessary  to 
retract,  but  for  which  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  apologise.  That  is 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  way.  But  I  must  observe  that  my 
right  hon.  friend  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  not  the  chief 
offender.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  have  an  "imperious  col- 
league ''^  under  whose  evil  influence  he  was  guilty  of  a  crime  that 
was  never  committed.  That  imperious  colleague  does  not  ask  or 
expect  any  amends  for  that  charge  from  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
He  was  good  enough  to  say  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
diminished  the  artillery  of  this  country  under  the  compulsion  of  an 
**  imperious  colleague  who  was  seeking  after  popular  Budgets." 
I  am  perfectly  contented  with  the  somewhat  belated  acknowledg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  colleagues 
that  the  Budgets  of  the  late  Administration  were  popular —  Budgets 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  friends  wasted  no  means, 
but  employed  every  artifice,  to  defeat.  What  did  the  late  Adminis- 
tration find  ?  They  found  a  deficient  revenue,  they  found  a  Navy 
neglected  by  their  predecessors,  and  a  demand  for  an  increase  in 
the  Navy.  They  met  those  demands  by  calling  upon  the  people  for 
great  sacrifices  in  respect  of  taxation,  and  that  was  the  popular 
Budget  of  an  imperious  colleague,  who  coerced  my  right  hon. 
friend  into  a  crime  which  it  is  admitted  he  never  committed.  These 
are  the  sort  of  reckless  charges  which  are  manufactured  upon  the 
eve  of  a  dissolution. 

"Popular"    Budgets. 

If  you  want  an  example  of  the  sacrifice  of  public  interests  to 
popular  Budgets  you  must  go  to  Governments  who  in  times  of 
peace  and  of  great  surplus  cut  down  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  who 
appropriated  that  which  might  have  gone  to  the  national  defence 
to  favourite  classes  whom  they  are  willing  to  subsidise.  That  was 
not  the  conduct  of  our  short  Administration  with  its  feeble  majority. 
We  met  the  difficulties  in  which  we  found  ourselves,  not  by  borrow- 
ing ;  we  called  upon  the  nation  for  great  sacrifices  ;  we  carried  in 
this  House — yes,  and  they  could  not  reject  it  in  the  House  of  Lords 
— a  popular  Budget  upon  the  surpluses  of  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  and  his  friends  have  been  living  for  five  years.  There- 
fore, for  my  part,  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  as  ameads  for  the 
unfounded  imputation  he  cast  upon  me  his  recognition  that  it  was 
a  popular  Budget.  I  have  no  desire  in  this  matter  to  introduce 
party  recriminations.  In  the  interests  of  the  credit  of  the  public 
life  of  this  country  I  do  enter,  and  I  will  continue  to  enter,  a  stern 
remonstrance  against  this  habit  for  electioneering  purposes  of 
inventing  false  charges.  I  am  afraid  that  is  a  practice  which  is 
becoming  more  common  than  it  used  to  be  when  I  first  entered 
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political  life.    It  is  part  of  the  new  diplomacy.    I  am  not  an  admirer 
of  the  new  diplomacy,  especially  that  particular  feature  of  it. 

"Worth  While  to  have  the  War." 

Now  I  turn  to  a  matter  which  is  more  satisfactory,  and  in  which 
we  can  all  agree,  and  that  is  the  courage,  the  devotion,  the  self- 
sacrifice  which  every  class  of  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  in  this 
country,  and  in  her  dominions  beyond  the  seas,  have  shown  in  the 
trials  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  in  this  war.  Those  people 
who  believe  that  a  long  period  of  prosperity  and  peace  depraves 
the  fibre  of  a  nation  have  seen  that  theory  belied  by  the  events  ot 
the  past  year;  I  have  heard  it  said,  and  1  am  not  sure  it  was  not 
said  by  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  have  the  war  in  order  to  enjoy  this  spectacle.  I  do  not 
go  so  far  as  that.  I  should  not  even  be  willing  to  set  my  own  house 
on  fire  in  order  to  see  how  my  household  would  behave.  I  should 
be  quite  satisfied  to  trust  to  them  without  it.  I  think  that  is  a 
poor  consolation  for  all  the  suffering,  the  loss  of  life,  and  the 
sorrow  which  have  been  caused.  I  cannot,  looking  at  this  the 
final  estimate  of  this  Session,  fail  to  look  back  to  where  we  were 
this  time  12  months.  If  the  estimates  and,  still  more,  the  sad 
records  of  this  war  could  have  been  before  this  House  in  August 
of  last  year,  I,  for  one,  shall  never  part  with  the  belief  that  there 
would  have  been  a  different  temper  and  tone  in  dealing  with  the 
difficulties  of  that  period,  and  that  the  result  might  have  been 
different  from  what  it  w^as. 

Before  the  War — and  After. 

What  was  the  condition  of  this  country  in  last  August  ?  A 
condition  in  which  every  man  could  rejoice.  You  had  an 
unexampled  trade,  you  had  public  credit  high,  you  had  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  the  matter  of  wages  good,  you  had  the 
necessaries  and  the  comforts  of  life  cheap,  you  had  a  revenue 
overflowing  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  avarice  even  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  You  had  a  surplus  of  ten  millions 
from  which  with  its  prospects  you  had  the  expectation  of  great 
relief  to  the  people  of  this  country.  You  might  have  granted  them 
many  a  boon  ;  you  might  have  given  them  relief  from  taxation, 
you  might  have  granted  old-age  pensions.  Such  was  the  progress 
of  the  people  of  this  nation  as  the  result  of  50  years*  practically 
unbroken  peace.  I  know  there  are  people  who  advocate  war  and 
annexation.  Sometimes  it  is  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  some- 
time/in  the  cause  of  civilisation,  and,  when  those  do  not  take,  it  is 
for  the  good  of  trade.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  this  matter, 
and  watched  it  very  closely,  and  my  conclusion  has  been  that  war 
has  never  been  the  foster-mother  of  trade.  We  have  heard  from 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  he  expects  a  decline  in  the 
trade  of  this  country.  I  believe  that  that  is  borne  out  by  the  state 
of  things  at  present  in  Lancashire.  I  have  spoken  of  public  credit. 
Nothing  strengthens  public  credit  so  much  as  the  knowledge  that 
you  are  making  constant  provision  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt. 
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It  is  this  confidence  which  gives  to  this  country  the  command  of 
the  money  market  of  the  world.  In  the  last  six  months  you  have 
cut  off  provision  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  In  fact,  you  have 
diverted  for  war  purposes  14  millions  of  money  which  would 
naturally  have  gone  towards  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  That  has 
to  be  added  to  the  achievements  of  two  Tory  Governments — I  beg* 
pardon,  Unionist  Governments,  it  is  the  same  thing — who  depleted 
permanently  the  Sinking  Fund  to  the  extent  of  four  millions.  We 
know  in  whose  interest.  You  have  borrowed  43  millions  of  money, 
and  by  this  Bill  you  add  13  millions  more.  That  is  the  change 
which  has  come  over  the  situation  and  the  nation  within  12  months, 
and  now  we  are  told  that  these  are  what  are  called  the  final  esti- 
mates— the  winding-up  estimates.  The  right  h6n.  gentleman  says 
that  he  has  taken  more  than  he  wants  ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  this  is  all  we  are  to  be  asked  for. 

Estimates  that  Cannot  be  Final. 

Is  there  any  man  who  believes  that  these  are  final  estimates  ? 
He  must  be  very  little  versed  in  the  precedents  of  the  past  or  in  the 
probabilities  of  the  future.  He  says  that  he  is  going  to  leave  in 
South  Africa  45,000  men,  30,000  for  a  permanent  garrison.  The 
first  observation  I  make  upon  that  is  that  if  you  are  going  to  shut 
up  for  a  long  time  30,000  men  in  South  Africa  you  must  raise 
30,000  more  men  in  England,  but  there  is  no  estimate  for  that. 
And  there  is  not  merely  the  question  of  the  estimate  of  the  money, 
but  the  question  of  the  enlistment  of  the  men,  and  of  that  we  hear 
nothing.  As  to  the  garrison  of  the  Republics,  I  do  not  offer  any 
opinion  on  that  subject.  I  know  that  that  territory  is  nearly  twice 
as  big  as  the  United  Kingdom,  and  30,000  men  in  the  midst  of  a 
discontented  population  will  not  be  a  very  large  proportion.  If 
you  are  going  to  add  to  disfranchisement  confiscation,  then,  in  my 
opinion,  it  will  be  very  inadequate  ;  and  if  you  are  going  to  put  on 
the  top  of  that  an  attempt  to  levy  30  millions  or  40  millions  the 
inadequacy  will  be  even  greater.  It  is  not  merely  the  money  you 
have  borrowed  and  the  money  you  have  spent,  but  we  are  told  that 
there  are  to  be  great  claims  for  compensation.  Who  is  going  to 
pay  the  claims  for  compensation  ?  We  have  heard  nothing  of 
that  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  talks  about  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  all  those  loyalists  who  have  suffered  in 
the  war.  Who  is  going  to  pay  it  ?  We  ought  to  hear  something 
of  that. 

The  15,000  South  African  Settlers, 

But,  then,  there  are  the  other  odd  15,000  men  who  are  not  to 
be  brought  home.  Who  are  they  ?  Are  they  the  persons  who  are 
to  become  settlers  there  ?  What  is  your  authority  for  believing 
that  there  are  15,000  men  who  have  had  experience  of  South 
Africa  and  who  desire  to  remain  there  ?  We  should  like  to  have 
some  explanation  on  that  subject.  I  have  talked  to  many  and  I 
have  read  the  letters  of  many,  and  the  one  chorus  is,  **  Thank  God 
We  have  done  our  duty,  and  we  hope  we  shall  never  see  the  country 
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again."  That  is  my  experience  on  that  point.  But  are  these 
15,000  men  to  have  any  support  given  to  them  ?  What  are  they  to 
receive  if  they  choose  to  remain  there  ?  Are  you  going  to  give 
them  confiscated  land,  or  are  you  going  to  give  them  money,  and 
if  so,  how  much  money  ?  Why  in  this  -estimate  now  put  before  us 
are  we  not  told  what  is  to  be  the  cost  of  settling  these  15,000 
men  ?  Do  you  believe  there  is  any  Eifiglish  yeoman  who  will  allow 
himself  to  be  placed  down  in  South  Africa  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
population  alone?  There  are  better  places  for  him  to  go  to  than  that. 
Of  course,  if  you  have  a  policy  of  confiscation,  then  there  will  be 
some  inducement  to  the  men  to  remain  ;  but  in  any  case,  you 
ought  to  give  us  some  account  of  who  these  15,000  men  are,  what 
they  are  to  receive,  and  what  is  to  be  the  inducement  for  them  to 
settle. 

The  Cost  of  Militaiy  Reorganisation. 

There  is  another  thing  which  is  riot  provided  for  in  this  final 
estimate.  We  are  told  that  as  the  result  of  this  war  there  is  to  be 
a  great  militafy  consultation  and  a  great  military  reorganisation. 
Will  that  cost  nothing?  The  principle,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  it,  of 
this  future  military  organisation,  is  that  each  military  man  has  his 
own  plan,  which  he  considers  the  most  perfect  plan,  and  insists 
upon  its  adoption.  The  one  thing  they  are  all  agreed  upon  is  to 
denounce  any  check  upon  it,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  you  must  raise  30,000  more  men  to  take 
the  place  of  the  garrison  that  is  to  remain  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
demands  which  are  made  for  military  organisation  may  be  of  an 
indefinite  character.  Therefore,  I  cannot  myself  accept  for  a 
moment  the  estimates  and  the  Bill  we  have  now  before  us  as  closing 
the  capital  account  of  the  war  in  South  Africa. 

A  New  War  Account. 

Well,  sir,  unfortunately,  we  are  upon  a  review  of  our  financial 
situation,  and  there  is  another  matter — I  can  hardly  call  it  a  small 
cloud  rising  in  the  East — for  which  a  provision  of  ;^3, 000,000 
is  made  in  this  Bill.  (Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  :  There  is  a  large 
margin.)  Well,  I  should  like  to  ask  what  is  your  margin  ?  You 
had  ;;^3,ooo,ooo,  and  you  ask  for  ;£'8, 500,000  for  the  war  in  South 
Africa;  that  is  ;^ii, 500,000,  and  then  you  have  got  ;^  1,000, 000 
additional  for  the  reserve  of  stores,  and  so  on.  If  that  is 
a  proper  calculation  it  fills  up  your  ;^i 3,000,000.  How- 
ever, the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  explain  that.  At  all 
events,  we  have  done  a  very  formidable  thing.  We  have 
opened  a  new  war  account  in  China.  Into  what  that  trouble  may 
or  will  develop  no  man  can  say.  I  do  not  blame  the  Government 
for  not  declaring  their  policy  in  this  case  because  the  facts  are  not 
known  on  which  any  policy  can  be  founded.  That  the  besieged 
Ministers  and  their  dependants  must  be  rescued  if  they  be  alive,  as 
we  all  hope  they  are,  everybody  will  of  course  agree,  and  that 
those  by  whom  they  have  been  attacked  and  some  of  them  mur- 
dered, must  be  punished  if  they  can  be  discovered.     Beyond  that, 
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the  future  is  dark  and  gloomy.  We  have  interests  in  China  equal 
to,  if  not  greater,  than  those  we  have  in  South  Africa,  and  never 
was  there  a  time  when  it  was  more  desirable  or  necessary  for  the 
good  of  this  Empire  that  we  should  have  our  hands  free,  and  be 
able  to  make  the  influence  of  England  felt  in  those  regions.  Never 
were  we  in  a  position  more  difficult  to  make  that  influence  felt. 
We  are  in  the  position  of  a  man  with  his  arms  tied  behind  his  back. 

A  Most  Mischievous  Practice. 

Our  resources  are  greatly  restricted.  We  have  had  recourse 
already  to  troops  from  India  in  Africa  and  we  have  been  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  Indian  troops  in  China.  That  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  most  mischievous  practice  for  the  interests  of  this  Empire  in 
India.  By  adopting  it  you  place  before  the  Indian  people  this 
dilemma.  Either  you  are  keeping  an  unnecessary  number  of 
troops  in  India  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  India,  who  cannot 
afford  it — and  that  is  an  injustice— or  you  are  not ;  and  then  by 
removing  a  force  from  India  you  are  exposing  her  to  perils  to 
which  she  ought  not  to  be  exposed.  Therefpre,  not  now  only,  but 
in  former  days,  I  have  always  protested  against  the  use  of  Indian 
troops  for  purposes  that  are  not  Indian. 

Europe  and  China. 

Well>  you  have  this  question  of  China  to  be  solved  by  the 
concert  of  Europe.  We  know  something  of  the  concert  of 
Europe.  Up  to  this  time  the  representatives  of  the  concert  of 
Europe  have  been  occupied  in  nothing  but  competitive  rivalry  to 
see  which  could  obtain  the  chief  portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
and  then  you  are  surprised  that  this  is  resented  by  the  Chinese 
people.  The  Great  Powers — I  am  speaking  of  them  all — assumed 
that  China  was  a  corpse,  and  around  that  corpse  the  eagles 
were  gathered  together  ;  but  that  corpse  has  proved  to  be  most 
dangerously  alive.  It  is  clear  enough  that  the  ultimate  questions 
which  may  arise  in  China  may  be  more  formidable  than  any  we 
have  had  to  meet  in  South  Africa,  and  the  ;^3, 000,000  provided 
for  dealing  with  China  will  be  about  as  adequate  as  the  ;^io,ooo,ooo 
you  have  provided  for  South  Africa. 

The  Best  Hated  People  in  the  World. 

But  behind  and  beyond  all  these  things  there  is  a  matter  of 
greater  gravity  than  any  to  which  I  have  yet  referred.  States- 
men of  the  highest  authority  and  character  have  been  impressing 
upon  us  over  and  over  again  this  fact — that  we  are  the  best  hated 
people  in  the  world.  Not  by  the  Governments,  but  by  the  people 
of  foreign  states,  which  is  a  much  more  serious  thing.  In  a 
speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  Primrose  League  he  repre- 
sented to  them  that  so  great  and  so  combined  was  this  hatred  that 
we  might  at  any  time  be  exposed  to  an  ugly  rush  from  the  nations 
of  Europe.  Such  a  statement  as  that  has  never  in  the  history  of 
this  country  been  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  England.  I  do 
not  say  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  but  that  statement,  whatever  it 
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is,  is  rather  an  unpleasant  consequence  of  the  regime  of  Imperialism 
which  we  have  enjoyed  for  five  years.  We  were  told  by  the 
gcentleman  who  is  now  Viceroy  of  India,  on  this  Government 
acceding*  to  office,  that  the  mere  fact  of  Lord  Salisbury  taking 
charge  of  the  Foreign  Office  would  produce  a  g-reat  calm  in 
Europe,  that  everybody  would  be  satisfied  and  everybody  would 
be  happy,  that  there  would  be  the  millennium,  when  the  lion  would 
lie  down  with  the  lamb.  But  at  the  end*  of  five  years  the  Prime 
Minister  comes  forward  and  says  we  are  the  object  of  the  combined 
hatred  of  Europe.  And  what  is  his  remedy  for  that  state  of  affairs  ? 
It  is  to  be  brought  about  by  the  Primrose  League,  who  are  to  arm 
with  rifies  the  peasantry  of  this  country.  That  does  not  entirely 
reassure  me  against  this  syndicate  oP  European  hatred. 

"  Non  tali  auxilio  nee  defensoribus  istis 
Tempus  eget." 

Nothing  could  be  more  childish  or  more  puerile.  Why,  sir,  if  it 
is  true  that  this  danger  exists,  you  must  quadruple  your  Army  and 
you  must  quadruple  your  Navy.  What  does  it  mean  ?  It  means 
that  if  each  of  four  of  the  Powers  builds  an  ironclad  you  must 
build  four,  or  if  each  adds  a  corps  d'armee  to  its  land  forces,  you 
must  add  four. 

Why  we  are  Hated. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  when  the  Prime  Minister  made 
this  declaration  he  said  he  really  could  not  understand  the  reason 
for  that  hatred.  He  ought  to  understand  it.  It  has  grown  up 
under  his  auspices.  **  It  was  inevitable."  That,  I  suppose,  is  the 
explanation  given  by  the  Government.  There  is  another  authority, 
greatly  versed  in  foreign  affairs,  who  holds  the  same  opinion  of  the 
danger  and  of  the  universality  of  the  hatred ;  but  Lord  Rosebery 
knows  the  cause  of  that  hatred,  and  he  has  stated  it  in  a  celebrated 
speech.  This  is  what  he  said,  and  it  is  deserving  of  the  attention 
of  the  House  and  of  the  country:  **The  British  Empire  needs 
peace.  For  the  last  twenty  years,  and  still  more  for  the  last  twelve, 
you  have  been  laying  your  hands,"  observe  these  words,  **with 
almost  frantic  eagerness  on  every  tract  of  territory  adjacent  to 
your  own,  or  which  from  any  point  of  view  you  thought  it  desir- 
able to  take.  That  has  had  two  results — I  daresay  it  is  quite 
right ;  but  it  has  had  two  results.  The  first  result  is  that  you  have 
excited  to  an  almost  intolerable  degree  the  envy  of  other  colonising 
nations,  and,  in  the  cases  of  many  empires,  or  many  countries,  or 
several  countries  rather,  which  were  formerly  friendly  to  you,  you 
can  reckon,  in  consequence  of  your  colonial  policy,  right  or  wrong 
— ^and  I  am  supposed  to  be  rather  a  sinner  in  that  respect — not  on 
their  active  benevolence  but  on  their  active  malevolence."  That  is 
the  reason  of  the  hatred  given  by  Lord  Rosebery. 

An  Undigested  Empire. 

He  then  goes  into  a  careful  calculation  as  to  what  has  been  the 
addition  of  territory  in  the  last  twelve  years'  by  the  process  which  he 
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described  as  a  process  of  **  frantic  eagerness  to  lay  hands  on  every 
tract  of  country  adjacent  to  your  own,"  and  he  says  it  has  resulted 
in  **  a  mass  of  undigested  Empire."  Nothing  affects  the  body 
corporal  more  than  undigested  food,  and  the  body  politic  with  an 
enormous  mass  of  undigested  Empire  is  in  a  state  of  unwholesome 
congestion.  This  undigested  Empire  he  calculates  has  amounted  *'in 
the  last  twelve  years  to  twenty-two  areas  as  large  as  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  itself"  ;  and  tiiis  is  the  very  sound  conclusion  at  which 
he  arrived  :  *  *  That  marks  out  for  many  years  a  policy  from  which 
you  cannot  depart  if  you  would.  You  may  be  compelled  to  draw 
the  sword,  I  hope  you  may  not  be,  but  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  * 
Britain  until  this  territory  is  consolidated,  filled  up,  settled,  and 
civilised,  must  inevitably  be  4  policy  of  peace."  That  was  spoken 
four  years  ago.  That  was  before  unconsidered  trifles  like  the 
Soudan  and  the  two  Republics  were  added.  Is  it  not  a  strange 
thing  that  great  Empires  should  be  possessed  with  such  a  lust  of 
extended  dominion,  and  that  the  greater  they  are  the  more  hungry 
they  seem  to  be  for  more  ?  What  Lord  Rosebery  calls  frantic 
eagerness  for  acquisition  of  territory,  and  what  Lord  Salisbury 
rebuked  as  '*  the  desire  to  fight  everybody  and  take  everything  " — 
a  desire  which,  he  said,  was  the  ruin  of  great  Empires — seems  to 
be  growing  upon  the  nations  of  Europe. 

"The  Greatest  Interest  is  Peace." 

What  is  the  consequence  ?  Their  resources  are  strained  to  the 
uttermost,  they  leave  no  margin  for  dealing  with  the  duties  which 
belong  to  their  patrimony,  the  great  possessions  they  already  have 
are  starved  and  mortgaged  for  further  acquisitions.  Every  nation 
seems  to  regard  that  which  its  neighbour  acquires  as  a  wrong  to 
itself,  and  the  consequence  is  that  state  of  active  malevolence 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  passage  which  I  have  read.  The 
interests  of  what,  after  all,  is  but  a  small  and  distant  fraction  of 
our  vast  Empire  have  absorbed  all  our  resources  in  men  ;  they 
have  increased  our  taxation  ;  they  have  accumulated  our  debt. 
What  have  they  done  for  us  ?  They  have  left  us  but  a  narrow 
margin  for  dealing  with  the  great  possibilities  of  danger  in  China  ; 
they  have  compelled  us  to  refuse,  what  in  my  opinion  we  desired 
and  ought  to  have  given,  assistance  to  our  Indian  subjects.  These 
are  the  results — I  am  not  speaking  of  the  present  war,  I  am 
speaking  of  this  land  hunger,  this  craving  for  acquisition  when  you 
have  not  settled,  developed,  or  done  justice  to  the  territories  you 
already  possess,  and  you  are  not  able  to  do  justice  to  the  people  to 
whom  you  are  responsible  at  home.  Would  it  not  be  well  to-day 
that,  in  reviewing  the  situation  in  which  we  find* ourselves,  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  fortunes  of  this  nation,  instead  of 
inflaming  popular  passions  and  stimulating  a  spirit  of  wild  and 
grasping  ambition,  should  impress  upon  the  public  mind  that  great 
truth,  that  of  all  the  interests  of  this  vast  and  glorious  Empire  the 
greatest  interest  is  peace  ? 
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ISSUES— TRUE  AND    FALSE 


Mr.  AsQUiTH  {speaking  at  Ladyhanky  on  September  i$th)  said>~^ 
I  come  before  you  this  afternoon  in  the  novel  and  somewhat  embaras- 
sing  position  of  a  man  who  is  under  sentence  of  death,  but  who  has  not 
yet  been  acquainted  with  the  date  of  the  execution ;  but  if  all  we  hear, 
or  half  of  what  we  liear,  is  true,  desperate  eflforts  are  at  this  moment 
being  made  by  a  large  number  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  bring- 
ing the  present  Parliament  into  life  to  hurry  it  prematurely  out  of 
existence.  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  have  no  information,  whether  these 
endeavours  are  likely  to  be  successful,  but  I  am  happy  to  think,  whether 
they  succeed  or  fail,  that  we  can  view  the  result  in  East  Fife  with  con* 
siderable  equanimity. 

An  Impregnable  Fortress  of  Liberalism. 

Fife,  I  have  more  than  once  in  days  gone  by  had  occasion  to  remind 
you,  has  an  unbroken  Liberal  tradition,  and  whether  the  election  comes 
next  week  oi*  next  spring,  or  this  time  next  year,  I  believe  we  are  still 
as  prepared  as  ever  to  speak  with  our  enemy  within  the  gate.  If  I 
may  adopt  for  a  moment  the  military  dialect,  which  comes  so  natural  to 
one's  lips  in  these  days,  I  should  say  that  there  is  not  a  town  or  a 
village  in  this  county  in  which  the  Liberal  party  has  not  its  pom-poms 


n  readiness,  and  unless  I  am  mistaken  there  are  not  a  few  places  at 
this  moment  apparently  slumbering  in  quietness — in  apathy — in  which 
the  moment  when  hostilities  are  declared  Long  Toms  of  the  latest  pat- 
tern  will  be  unmasked.  We  have  in  days  gone  by,  you  and  I,  en- 
countered and  defeated  opposition  more  formidable,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  than  any  which  menaces  us  at  the  present  moment.  In  the 
great  general  stampede  of  1895  you  stood  firm,  and  inflicted  upon  a 
confident  enemy  a  blow  from  which  he  seems  only  now  to  have  partially 

recovered,  and  while  I  am  certain  that  you  will  omit,  when  the  hour 

*       '     •  •  • 

strikes,  no  precaution,^  and  will  strain  every  nerve,  I  cannot  bring  myself 

for  a  moment  !o  doubt  that  East  Fife  will  maintain  its  historical  record 

as  an  impregnable  fortress  of  Liberalism. 

Hustling  on  the  Dissolution. 

That  the  Tory  party  throughout  the  country  are  eager,  are  anxious^ 
for  an  immediate  dissolution  is  beyond  dispute.  It  is  true  that  the 
register  is  exhausted;  it  includes  numbers  who  have  no  title,  and 
excludes  numbers  who  have  the  best  title,  to  record  a  vote.  But  the 
majority  of  (he  Government  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  is  still 
unimp,aired,  and  to  hold  a  general  election  under  such  conditions  is 
without  any  precedent  in  our  history,  and  it  has  been  prophetically 
denounced  by  the  oracle  of  latter-day  Toryism,  the  late  Lord  Beacons- 
field  himself.  But  all  these  considerations  count  for  nothing,  and  are 
swallowed  up  in  absorbing  apprehension  of  what  may  happen  if  an 
appeal  to  the  country  is  delayed  for  twelve  months,  or  even  six 
months.  The  election  is  to  be  hustled  on.  Why  ?  In  order  that  the 
issue  may  be  artificially  narrowed.  The  patriotic  fervour  which  has 
animated  the  whole  nation  is  to  be  exploited,  if  possible,  in  the 
interests  of  a  particular  party.  Finance,  domestic  legislation,  social 
reform,  the  unfulfilled  pledges  of  1895,  the  subventions  by  which 
during  these  five  years  the  prosperity  of  our  national  resources  has 
been  frittered  away  to  particular  interests  and  classes,  even  the  conduct 


and  management  of  the  war  itself,  all  these  gloomy  and  inconvenient 
topics  are  to  be  huddled  out  of  sight 

The  Gas  in  the  Balloon. 

The  fear  of  the  future  is  clothing  fixnn  top  to  bottom  the  Tory  party. 
From  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  down  to  the 
humblest  member  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  supporters  of  the  strongest 
Government  of  modem  times  there  has  gone  up  during  the  past  few 
weeks  a  pleasing  chorus  of  appeal  to  the  silent  figure  at  the  polls.  "  In 
Heaven's  name  let  us  get  it  over  before  all  the  gas  is  out  of  the 
balloon."  Is  there  any  other  hypothesis  which  explains  the  fact  f  It 
is  certainly  not  the  case  that  our  opponents  have  become  converted  to 
the  doctrine  of  shorter  parliaments.  We  are  still  under  a  seven  years' 
law,  reduced  by  constitutional  practice  to  six  years.  There  are  many 
of  us — I,  myself,  am  one  of  them — who  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  further  curtailment  of  the  normal  duration  of  the 
life  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  what  is  the  argument  which 
weighs  with  us  in  support  of  that  view?  It  is  that  you  may  assure  that 
the  representiitive  body  at  any  time  should  be  an  accurate  reflection* 
and  therefore  a  more  faithful  organ  of  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of 
those  which  it  professes  to  represent.  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  method 
better  calculated  to  defeat, the  object  than  to  hold  an  election  upon  a 
reduced  register,  from  which  is  shut  out  practically  every  man  in  the 
country  whose  qualification  is  not  at  least  two  years  old 

The  Breadth  of  the  Issues  involved. 

Before  I  proceed  to  examine  in  a  little  more  detail  the  pretences 
which  are  put  forth  in  support  of  this  appeal  let  me  ask  you  this 
question— What  is  the  purpose  or  function  of  a  general  election? 
This — is  it  not? — that  the  people  may  determine  upon  what  lines, 
in  what  spirit,  and  by  what  men  their  affairs  shall  be  conducted,  it  may 
be,  for  the  next  six  years.    Never  in  the  histdry  of  mankind  have  re- 


sponsibilitl^  t^  hisAv^'seQd  interests  so  complex  been  entruisted  to  the 
stewardship  and  to  the  judgment  of  tfaie  democrstcy.  Oar  empire,  if 
you  include  in  it'the  territories  for  which  we  are  indirectly  responsible, 
covers  some  thirteen  millions  of  square  milesi  and  contains  a  popula- 

tion  largely  exceeding  four  hundred  millions  of  human  beings.     We 

■ »  ,      >        ...»  .  '  '     .    '  , 

have  at  home  soihe  forty  millions  of  people,  vast  numbers  of  whom  are 
living  and  working  under  cbnditiOns  which  are  a  disgrace  to 
hiimanity — slaves  of  intemperance,'  victims  of  overcrowding,  enjoying 
in  many  cases  of  freedom  in  the  real  sense  nothing  but  the  empty 
name.  Qur  industrial  supremacy  was  never  more  seriously 
menaced ;  there  is  not  a  market  in  the  world  in  which  we 
are  not  finding  every  day  we  have  to  face  the  increasing  severity  of 
competition.  Our  administrative  system,  in  some  departments  at  any 
rate,  under  the  strain  of  recent  events  has  exhibited  rents  and  creakings 
and  leakages  which  are  seen  of  all  thinking  men.  It  is  time  it  should 
be  properly  and  effectively  overhauled.  We  have  added  steadily  yeai- 
by  year  to  our  territorial  burdens,  and  we  are  adding  this  year  to  our 
National  Debt.  We  have  to  face  this  growing  array  of  problems,  the 
difficulties  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  constantly  diminishing  share  of 
the  goodwill  of  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  I  ask  you — I  ask  my 
fellow-countrymen — are  we  to  be  told  that  the  nation,  solemnly  invoked 
to  pronounce  its  judgment  upon  this  world-wide  theme  of  interests  and 
duties^  is  practically  to  confine  its  function  to  the  small  comer  which 
we  call  South  Africa,  and  to  think  of  nothing,  to  listen  to  nothing,  ta 
vote  about  nothing  but  the  war?  That  is  not  the  way  in  which  I* read 
the  Constitution,  and  whenever  the  dissolution  takes  place,  be  it  soon 
or  late,  there  are  those  of  us,  at  any  rate,  who  will  do  our^best  to  bring 
home  to  the  electorate  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  issues  upon  which 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  make  up  their  minds.  « 

,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Electioneering  Letter. 

You'  will  not  suppose  from  what  I  have  aaid  that  I  9m  going  now  or 
hereafter  to  shirk  the  xjuestion^  of  the  war.    Indeed*  one  of  my  chief 


purposes  in  addressing  you  this  evening  is  to  deal  with  that  topic^  and 
to  endeavour  to  discuss,  as  temperately  and  candidly  as  I  can,  what»  if 
any,  are  the  issues  which  at  the  stage  we  have  now  reached  the  war 
presents.  I  don't  think  I  can  do  better  than  take  a^  my  text  the; 
electioneering  letter  that  has  been  published  this  week  from  the  pen^of 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  genesis  of  that  curious  document  is  not' 
obscure;  it  is  written  to  support  the  candidature  of  Mr.  Frederick*^ 
Lambton,  who  is  standing  as  the  Unionist  candidate  for  ron)e  of  the^ 

*  '       » * 

divisions  of  Durham.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  up  to  now  lio  inddetit 
in  connection  with  the  coming  election  has  done  inore  to  disconC<^rt' 
those  whom  I  may  call  the  khaki  wirepullers  than  the  appeiatancie  as  a' 
Liberal  candidate  of  Captain  Hedworth  Lambton,  the  gallant  defender' 
of  Ladysmith,  and  one  of  the  notable  figures  of  the  war.  Captain' 
Lambton  is  not  only  a  Liberal,  but  a  fighting  Liberal,  and  as  at  Lady-' 

smith,  so  now,  he  keeps  his  batteries  in  good  working  order.    It  wiis 

» •  <  ,  • 

only  a  week  or  two  ago  that  a  well-directed  shell  from  one  of  them' 

severely  wounded  the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  wtiib^  hajf 

since  judiciously  retired  out  of  range.     Well;  this  kind  of  thing  is 

peculiarly  annoying  to  Mr.  Chamberlainj  who  caiinot  understand  how 

anyone  can  presume  to  call  himself  a  friend  of  the  Empire,  to  be  proud 

of  its  great  traditions  and  alive  to  its  still  greater  responsibilities,  smd 

yet  decline  to  prostrate  himself  'before  this  strident  aiid  vulgarised. 

•  ■     ,  •     ♦ ,' 

Imperialism  which  of  late  has  been  the  fashion  of  the  hour.    Hence  it 

is,  at  least  we  may  so  conjecture,  that  Mr.  Frederick  Lambton  is  thel' 

recipient  of  this  letter,  which  for  boldness  of  statement  and  innuendo  I 

think  deserves  a  high  place  among  compositions  of  it^  clasis.' "  What 

does  Mr.  Chamberlain  tell  his  correspondent?      He  say  &  that  the 

majority  of  the  liberal   party  are  opposed  to  the  war'and'' toa; 

satisfactory  settlement,  that  it  was  his  predecessors  in  office  thai  alldlved 

the  question  to  drift,  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  fe^r  that  if  thcfj/ 

were  now  to  be  returned  to  power  they  would  be  ready  to  thidw  aw&yy 

in  regard  to  that  settlement  the  position  so  hardly  gained*  by" th^ 

sacrifices  of  the  wan  ;•    • 


I  ■  ■.* 


••» .. 
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Liberals  and  the  War. 


•!• 


1  .  Let  jtne  for  a  few^  moments  examine  those  statements  in  detail. 
An(i»  first  of  all,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  first  of  them — that  the 
majoritjr  of  the  Liberal  party  are  opposed  to  war  ?  As  regards  the 
causes^  of  the  war  there  have,  of  course,  been  wide  differences  of 
opii^ion.  •  I  am  one  of  those  who  think,  and  I  have  never  disguised  my 
views,  as  ^ou  know,  that  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  war  does 
not  rest  upon  the,  shoulders  of  the  Government  or  the  people  in  this 
country^  The  holding  of  the  opinion,  may  I  add,  does  not  imply  any 
a{^roval.of  or  sympathy  with  the  manner  and  methods  of  what  is  called 
the  new  diplomacy.  The  real  fault  of  our  diplomacy  in  this  particular 
matter,-  as  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  is  not  so  much  that  it  was 
unsuccessful  in  averting  the  war  as  that,  we  having,  as  I  believe  we  had, 
a.good  case,  it  was  so  handled  and  so  presented  to  the  world  that  a 
very 'large  proportion  of  the  civilised  opinion  of  mankind  believed,  and 
^ili  believes,  we  had  a  very  bad  case  indeed 

Towards  Ending  the  War. 

But  that  does  not  affect,  nor,  I  think,  ought  to  affect  my  judgment. 
The  war  was  not  of  our  seeking,  but  was  forced  upon  us  against  our  will. 
There  are  distinguished  men,  some  of  them  of  our  own  party,  who  have 
ahji^ys  taken  a  different  view,  and  who  have  held  that  the  war  was  pro- 
voked, or  at  any  rate  could  have  been  prevented,  by  this  country.  But 
those;  who  hold  that  view,  and  hold  it  conscientiously,  should  have  held 
it  throughout.  There  is  not,  I  undertake  to  say,  one  in  a  thousand  who,  * 
after;  th^  war  was  declared,  and  British  territory  invaded,  did  not 
approve  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  voting  of  all  the  supplies 
necessary  for  the  purpose.  All  classes  in  this  country,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  views — all  classes  in  this  country,  without  distinction 
of  party,  have  shared  with  one  heart  in  the  anxieties  and  in  the  trials  of 
the  struggle.  All  have  contributed  freely  both  from  public  and  private 
sources,  all  have  shown  themselves  ready  to  offer  the  greatest  of  all 
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sacrifices — the  lives  of  those  whom  they  love  best  I  say,. then,  the 
question  whether  the  war  could  or  could  not  have  been  obviated  is  one 
upon  which  historians  and  moralists  will  probably  differ  to  the  end  of 
time,  but  there  is  no  body  of  responsible  politicians. in  this  country  but 
will  hold  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  country  to  bring  the  war  to  a  success- 
ful and  satisfactory  issue. 

■     »         .  .  ,       ■  ■ 

The  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  **  Policy  of  Drift" 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  next  suggeistion  or  insinuation,  whichever  it  is  to 
be  called,  that  his  predecessor  allowed  afTairs  in  South  Africa  to  drift 
deserves,  I  think,  only  two  or  three  sentences  of  passing  comment.- 
Mr.  Chamberlain  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  for  a  long  time  the 
Outlanders  in  the  Transvaal  deprecated  any  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  home  Government,  and  it  was  only  when  their  term  of  office  was 
drawing  to  a  close  that  Lord  Loch  was  instructed  to  make  representations 
on  their  behalf.  The  arming  of  the  South  African  Republic  began  to 
a  serious  extent  in  1895,  when  the  present  Government  came  into 
power,  and  continued  with  a  great  and  increasing  activity  for  four  years, 
until  the  Transvaal  had  become,  as  we  know  to  our  own  cost,  an  armed 
camp  of  the  most  formidable  kind.  Nbw,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth 
of  the  statesman  who  allowed  all  this  to  go  on  without  remonstrance 
or  check  and  made  no  endeavour  whatsoever  to  provide  for  the  pro^ 
tection  of  two  British  colonies  against  the  risk  of  invasion —I  say  it  does 
not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  a  statesman  with  that  record  to  reproach  his 
predecessors  or  anyone  else  with  having  pursued  a  policy  of  drift.  .Mr. 
Chamberlain,  I  think,  was  singularly  inspired  when  out  of  the  wJbole. 
dictionary  he  selected  that  word  as  a  missile  to  throw  at  us,  for  it  is  that . 
word  *'  drift ''  that  is  written  in  the  largest  possible  capitals  at  the  top  of 
every  page  of  our  dealings  with  South  Africa  from  1895  to  1899, 

Liberals  and  the  Settlement. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  anxiety  to  discredit  the  Opposition  and  to 
make  party  capital  if  he  can  out  of  the  national  emergency,  goes  on  to 
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dedare  that  a  majority  of  the  Liberal  Party  are  opposed  to  a  satisfactory 
settlement;  that  the  Liberal  Party,  if  it  were  returned  to  power,  would 
throw  away  the  results  of  the  war.  What  and  where  is  the  evidenoe.  of 
that  allegation?  Everyone  who  looks  at  the  matter  dispassionately 
must  agree  that  the  state  of  things  at  present  is  too  fluid  and  dbaotic, 
and  any  information  too  imperfect  and  fragmentary,  to  make  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  cut  and  dried  scheme  for  the  future  of  South  Africa 
within  the  range  of  statesmanship.  I  speak  not  my  own  mind  only,  but 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  those  with  whom  I  am  politically  associ- 
ated, when  I  say  that  it  is  clear  that  the  two  communities  or  territories 
recently  annexed  must  be,  and  will  be,  permanently  incorporated  with 
the  British  Empire. 


The  Original  Object  of  the  War. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  I  believe,  that  when  last  year  we  were  seeking  to 
obtaih  from  President  Kruger  adequate  guarantees  for  the  civil  and 
political  freedom  of  our  countrymen  in  the  Transvaal,  it  formed  no 
part  of  the  policy  of  any  responsible  statesman  to  put  an  end  to  the 
existing  status  of  the  two  Republics.  That  was  not  our  object  at  alL 
We  were  prepared  to  guarantee  the  independence  of  both  if  President 
Kruger  on  his  side  would  concede  reforms  which  public  opinion  in  this 
country  declared  to  be  both  expedient  and  necessary.  I  have  seen 
quoted  a  phrase  of  my  own,  used,  I  think,  at  Dundee  nearly  a  year  ago, 
as  though  I  had  declared  that  under  no  conditions  or  circumstances 
could  annexation  be  defensible.  Anyone  who  reads  the  context  of 
what  I  said  will  see  that  I  was  protesting,  as  I  should  protest  with  equal 
emphasis  now,  against  annexation  in  any  such  sense  or  shape  as  to 

*  # 

involve  the  subordination  of  Boer  to  Briton,  that  negation  of  the  doctrine 
of  equality,  the  substitution  of  the  artificial  ascendancy  of  one  race  for 
the  artificial  ascendancy  of  another.  I  repeatedly  in  speech  declared 
•that  we  ought  not  to  prejudge  the  form  as  distinct  firom  the  principle 
of  the  settlement.    . 


The  Necessity  for  Annexation. 

At  die  sabe  t3f)ie,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it'  ha$  not  been 
without  relucitanc^ '  that  I'  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  only  by 
annexation  can  Wba%  are  the  central,  the  capital  objects  of  a  wise  South 
African  policy  be  attained.  Like  most  Liberals,  and  I  suppose  a  con* 
siderable  numbe):'6V^n  of  our  opponents,  I  regret,  except  in  a  case  of 
clear  proof,  the  hec'^ssity  of  the  extinction  of  small  States  with  a  history 
and  a  patribdisai  bf  their  own,  and  the  enlargements  of  the  areas  and 
the  burdefUs  of  B)fitish  responsibilities.  But  no  lover  of  freedom  need 
shed  any  tear^'for  the  disappearance  of  the  South  African  Republic- 
an unhappy  i^^cith^n  of  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  political  imposture, 
a  caricature  or  mOdkery  bf  liberty  under  a  democratic  form.  The  case 
of  the  Ordnge  Ffee  State  stands  on  a  different  footing.  It  was,  on  the 
whol^  a  well-gbverhed  community,  with  whom  we  had  no  cause  of 
quarrel  what^er^  and  whose  integrity  and  independence  we  were 
prepared  scrupulously  to  respect,  provided  only  it  would  maintain 
neutrality  in  the  war.  Whether  under  the  pressure  of  supposed  treaty 
obligations  or  under  the  impulse  of  a  chivalrous  sympathy  yritji  their 
kinsmen,  or  frbm' other  and  more  mixed  motives,  the  Free  State, 
unhappily,  became  joint  aggressors  with  the  South  African  Republic. 
They  invaded  our  colonies,  they  contemplated  annexing  oiir  territories, 
and  they  showed  themselves  as  grea|:  enemies  as  the  Boers  themselves. 
We,  therefore,  are  as  free  in  their  case  as  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal 
to  taki^^stucfa'  ^te{i8  as  seems  best  in  the  general  initerests  of  South 
Africa.  The  war* lias,  taught  us  many  things  which  we  did  not  know 
before.  It  has  tevesQed  to  us  the  existence  of  dangers  which  under  less 
favourable  cbhditionil^-^for  instance  had  our .  hands  been  entangled  in 
some  complicatlbn  dseWhere — ^might  have  cost  us  South  Africa.  The 
possible  r^urfence  bf  these  dangers  it  is  our  duty  to'  prevent  A  Kttle 
reflection^  I  think  will  sBow  that  any  measures  actually  effected  for  this 
purpose  wbWd  Require  as  much  interference  with  the  soviereignty  or 
independence  in  any  real  sense  of  these  two  Republics  as  their  incor- 
Doration  in  the  British  Empire* 
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The  Recent  Annexation  Irrevocable. 

I  will  go  further  and  I  will  say  this  :  A  little  group  of  protected  or 
vassal  States,  with  their  privileges  and  obligations  defined,  or  sought  to 
be  defined,  by  written  conventions,  possessing  neither  the  reality  of 
independence  nor  the  full  status  of  partners  in  the  Empire,  is,  in  my 
judgment,  of  all  possible  attempts  to  solve  the  South  African  problem, 
the  one  which  would  be  attended  with  a  maximum  of  friction  and  a 
minimum  of  possible  permanence.  For  these  and  many  other  reasons, 
ivith  which  time  will  not  permit  me  to  deal  fully  to-night,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  annexations  recently  made  are  irrevocable, 
and  that  no  Government,  to  whatever  party  in  the  State  it  might  belong, 
could  or  would  undo  what  has  been  done,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
is  the  opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Chamber- 
Jain  mentions  in  his  letter  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  our  leader 
In  the  House  of  Commons.  As  far  back  as  last  Whitsuntide,  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  I  think  at  Glasgow,  expressed  substantially  the 
lame  conviction  which  I  have  just  laid  before  you.  So  far,  then,  as  the 
settlement  has  yet  proceeded — the  incorporation  of  the  two  Republics 
in  the  flmpire — ^there  is  no  shadow  of  foundation  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
statement  that  the  majority  of  the  Liberal  party  is  opposed  to  a  satis- 
factory settlement. 

Subsequent  Steps 

The  annexation  of  the  conquered  territory  is  of  course  the  first  step. 
It  is  far  easier  to  tear  down  a  bad  state  of  matters  than  to  build  up  a 
good  state  of  matters  to  take  its  place;  but  as  to  the  difficult  future 
'Which  lies  before  us,  two  main  aims  of  our  policy  have  been  clearly 
proclaimed  by  statements  from  both  sides  of  politics,  and  do  not,  as  far 
as  I  know,  form  the  subject  matter  of  controversy.  Let  me  recapitu- 
late  them  in  a  few  sentences.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  said,  we 
must  guard  against  the  renewal  of  the  dangers  and  struggles  which  we 
•hope  are  now  coming  to  an  end.  In  the  next  place,  as  soon  as  the 
exigencies  of  order  will  allow,  we  must  set  to  work  to  lay  the  foundations 
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of  that  system  of  equal  civil  and  political  rights  which  has  been  the 
avowed  purpose  of  our  action.  Lastly,  in  the  years  that  are  tO' come 
it  will  be  our  imperative  duty  to  promote  by  every  means  in  oUr  power 
che  mitigation  and  gradual  extinction  of  racial  animosities,  so  that  in- 
South  Africa,  as  in  Canada  and  elsewherei  the  British  flag  may  be' 
alike  when  it  waves  over  the  conquered  territories  and  over  our  old- 
colonies,  the  symbol  of  that  which  is  the  life-giving  and  life-preserving 
principle  of  our  empire — the  union  and  blending  of  local  patriotism  with' 
Imperial  loyalty.  In  working  out  that  task,  if  we  are  to  succeed,  it  can 
only  be  by  removing  South  Africa  from  the  contentious  field  of  politics* 
here  at  home,  and  for  my. part  I  deprecate  as  the  worst  disservice  that 
could  at  this  moment  be  done  to  the  Empire,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
may  proceed,  the  creating  of  fictitious  differences  for  party  benefit. 

s 
*  *       ,  '  •  * 

Serious  Problems  connected  with  the  Army. 

But  while  neither  the  origin  of  the  conflict  nor  the  character  of  the, 
statesmen  are  matters  for  the  present  moment,  there  are  a  number  of 
questions  arising  out  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  the  answer  to  which 
must  to  a  large  extent  govern  our  decision  on  the  policy  and  foresight  of 

r 

the  Government,  and  which  also  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  efficiency 
of  our  army  as  a  fighting  and  administrative  machine  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  Empire  in  the  future.  To  take  two  or  three  illus- 
trations,  I  may  mention  the  character  and  quality  of  our  guns,  the 
constitution  and  management  of  the  transport  and  the  medical  services, 
the  training  both  of  our  officers  and  men,  and,  above  all,  the  adequacy 
of  our  home  defences  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  distant  war.  As 
regards  all  these  matters  there  is  grave,  widespread,  and  well-justified 
iMsquietude.     I  observe  that  Mr.  Brodrick  the  other  day  selected — I 

»  .  '  '  '  • 

'-.Lierved  it  with  a  good  deal  of  amusement — as  one  of  the  main  reasons 
of  what  is  called  the  khaki  resolution  that  the  Government  wanted  a 
mandate  from  the  country  to  reform  the  War  Office.  It  was  Mr.  Brodrick 
who  succeeded  in  turning  out  the  late  Government  on  a  question  of  army 
administration.    During  the  first  three  years  of  the  present  Government 
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he  himself  occupied  a'distitiguisfaed  and  responsible  post  at  the  War 
Office.  They  had  their  mandate^  bat  apparently  they  were  so  dissatisfied 
'With  the  use  they  -had  made  of  it  that  they  are  now  calling  to  the  country 
to  give  them  another.  Why,  some  of  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
nected with  the  condition  of  the  army  and  the  conduct  of-  the  war  are 
at  this  moment  a  subject  of  actual  or  promised  inquiry — an  additional 
illustration,  if  it  is  needed,  of  the  absurdity  and  insincerity  of  this  clamour 
6>r  immediate  dissolution.  Two  things,  I  submit,  are  abundantly  clear 
— ^the  first,  that  the  time  has  come  for  an  overhauling  of  our  army  system, 
both  on  its  civil  and  military  side,  in  the  same  large  spirit  in  which  a 
similar  task  was  taken  up  by  Lord  Cardwell  thirty  years  ago ;  and  the 
second  is  that  the  task  will  not  be  accomplished  unless  you  put  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Office  a  man  who  knows  his  own  mind  and  can  get  his 
own  way.  Whether  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  these  desirable 
fesults  is  to  give  a  fresh  mandate  to  the  gentlemen  who  ask  for  it  on  the 
strength  of  five  years  of  failure — that  is  a  matter  for  the  electors  to 
determine. 

Tory  Floance. 

« 

I  have  devoted  the  main  part  of  my  observations  to  questions  con- 
oected  with  the  war,  because  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  clear  the  ground 
of  false  issues  in  order  that  the  real  issues  which  the  country  will  have 
to  decide  may  be  seen  in  their  true  proportion  and  perspective.  The 
real  question,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  is  this :  In  what  spirit  and  by  what 
methods  do  you  desire  your  Government  to  be  conducted  ?  Are  you 
satisfied  with  the  record  of  the  last  five  years  ?  Does  it  inspire  you 
with  pride  in  the  past  or  with  confidence  for  the  future  ?  What  of  the 
national  finances  ?  Six  years  ago  Sir  William  Harcourt  remodelled  the 
death  duties.  He  was  denounced  by  the  whole  Tory  party  for  striking 
a  death  blow  at  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  His  censors  have  been  living  on  those  death  duties  evet 
since,  and  they  have  provided  out  of  them  a  magnificent  annual  endow- 
ment for  some  of  those  friendly  interests  which  are  their  mo§t  useful 
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allies.  They  raided  the  sinldng  fund  in  a  time  of  unexampled 
prosperity  in  order  to  avoid  the  unpopularity  of  imposing  fresh  taxation. 
It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  they  are  now  dealing  with  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  Is  the  country,  I  ask  you,  so  dead  to  the  great  traditions  of 
Fed  and  of  Gladstone  that  it  is  going  to  condone  this  pusillanimous 
finance? 

The  FteM'  of  Social  Refonri. 


Look  at  the  field  of  social  reform.     Has  there  ever  been  a  Govern- 
ment which,  with  an  irresistible  majority  for  five  years  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  promised  so  much  and  accomplished  so  little  ?    Think 
of  the  promises  which  were  placarded  over  every  wall  in  1895.    Old* 
age  pensions.     Well,  that  was  not  a  promise,  by  the  way ;  it  was  only  a 
proposal.    Nevertheless  it  was  good  enough  to  catch  votes.     What  has 
become  of  it  ?    Relegated  first  to  one  Committee  and  then  to  another 
to  try  to  devise  a  scheme,  until  years  had  elapsed,  and  there  was  no 
money  left  in  the  Exchequer.     Compensation  for  accidents — promised 
to  all,  and  given,  even  if  you  take  the  latest  supplement  into  account,  Xs> 
perhaps  little  more  than  half  of  the  working  population  of  the  country. 
The  problem  of  overcrowding,   one  of  the  greatest  and  most  urgent 
which  could  confront  them,  met  by  two  tinkering  measures  which  are  a 
mockery  to  statesmanship.  Temperance,  declared  six  years  ago  by  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  present  Government  to  be  the  most  urgent  of  all  social 
questions,  and  not  advanced  by  one  single  proposal.     I  might  add  in- 
definitely to  the  list.    What  has  been  done  for  secondary  and  technical 
education,  our  deficiencies  in  which  are  threatening  our  industrial 
supremacy  ?    What  has  been  done  for  a  fairer  and  better  adjustment  oc' 
local  taxation  ?    What  attempt  has  been  made  to  grasp  and  grapple 
with  the  problems  that  are  connected  with  ownership  and  occupation 
of  land?    Can  we  wonder  that  this  catalogue  of  pledges  shirked  and 
reforms  attempted — can  we  wonder  at  the  feverish  anxiety  to  hold  an 
election  while  the  Union  Jack  is  still  waving,  and  criticism,  as  it  is 
fondly  hoped,  can  be  met  and  drowned  in  the  strains  of  "Rule 
Britannia  "  and  "  Soldiets  of  the  Quefeft?  •" 
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I 

"Concentration/* 

The  last  word  of  counsel  I  will  venture  to  offer  to  my  fellow-Liberals 
here  and  elsewhere  is  this ;  it  is  contained  in  one  single  word,  "  Con-  ' 
centration.''  Eschew  side  issues,  self  interests,  personal  rivalries.  If 
we  fight  and  work  in  that  spirit,  whether  the  election  comes  soon  or 
late,  and  whether  fortune  smiles  or  frowns,  we  shall  have  done  what  in 
us  lies  to  maintain  the  traditions  of  a  great  party,  and  to  open  for  our 
country  in  the  dawning  century  a  nobler  and  more  fruitful  chapter  of  its 
history. 


i  '-iA. 


LOVE  &  WYMAN,  LIMITXD,  PRIHTBRSy  6XSAT  QUBBN  STRBBT,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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From  the  "  WEsniiNSTBit  Gazette." 


"  Thm  Man  In  <A«  Straai  know  mm  ntnoA 
«•  thm  Mmm  In  thm   OmblnmU" 

—MR.  BALFOUR,  at  Manchester,  January  8th,  1900. 


■  ■ir-ji    ttt  rm*M^m^mlm,tmmd 


X*k 


OUT  OF  THPIR  OWN  MONTHS, 


V^ith  one  exc^eption  (where  an  extract  is  given 
from  a  War  Coi^espondent's  letter)  every  one  of  the 
criticisms  in  tl^s  pamphlet  on  this  '' Well-conducted 
War'*  are  tal^n  from  Tory  speeches  or  Tory  news- 
papers. As  the  St.  James's  Gaiette  (a  Tory  joiirnal) 
has  said:—  /,r 

"  The  Regular  Opposition  has  shown  a  creditable  for- 
bearance pn  this  mattes^  and  by  far  the  severest  criticisma 
of  the  caippaign  .  .  .  have  come  from  devoted-  and 
consistent  ^upportefs  of  the  party  now  m  power." 

When  you  are  asked  to  ''Vote  Khaki"  out  of 
gratitude  to  the  Government  for  their  Conduct  of 
the  W&r,  remember  how,  on  the  showing:  of  their 
own  ''jdevoted  and  consistent"  friendSi  they  HAVEi 
as  a  facty  conducted  it. 


HOW  HISTORY  REPEATS  ITSELF^ 


Lord  Beaconsfield  (when he  was  Mn  Disraeli). thus 
spoke  of  the  Crimean  War  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(January  29th,  1855)  :— 

''I  think  the  designs  of  the  Cabinet  were  hastily  con- 
ceived. I  think  they  attempted  to  accomplish  them  with 
inadequate  means.  I  think  they  were  inadequately 
advised  of  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  iii  which  they  had 
embarked  ;  and  that  they  showed  throughout  the  wholie 
conception  and  management  of  tHeir  scheme  a  want  of 
foresight,  of  firmness,  of  depth,  of  energy,  and  of  all  those 
resources  which  became  a  Ministry  who  had  enlbarked  in 
an  enterprise  of  such  vast  importance." 

This  criticism  might  be  applied  almost  word  for 
word  to  the  present  war. 


iiiSM 


^^  THEIR  OOMDiTiON 'WAS  ALMOST 
•    INOESORiBABlE,^^ 


What  Mr.  BUBDETT-COUTTS,  H.P., 

(Tory  Member  for  Westminster)  says  :— 

'*  With  no  further  equipment  than  two  marquees  and 
a  few  bell  tents,  no  addition  of  staff  or  anything  else,  there 
were  316  patients,  of  whom  half  were  typhoids.  Their 
condition  was  almost  indescribable.  The  tents  were 
bell  tents  such  as  were  mentioned  in  a  former  letter  as 
affording  sleeping  accommodation  for  from  six  to  eight 
orderlies  when  working  and  in  sound  health.  In  many  of 
these  tents  there  were  ten  typhoid  cases  lying  closely 
packed  together,  the  dying  against  the  convalescent,  the 
man  in  his  '  crFsis '  pressed  against  the  man  hastening  to 
it.  There  was  not  room  to  step  between  them.  Think 
of  this,  you  who  know  the  sort  of  nursing  a  typhoid 
patient  requires.  With  no  beds  or  mattresses,  and  only 
42  stretchers  in  the  whole  hospital^  it  followed  that  274 
patients  had  to  be  on  the  earth.  There  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  blankets,  and  no  patient  could  have  more  than 
one,  with  a  waterproof  sheet,  between  his  body  and  the 
ground.  The  ground  is  hard  as  stone,  and  at  night  the 
temperstture  falls  to  freezing  point.  Besides  other  de- 
ficiencies which  cannot  be  described  there  were  no  sheets 
or  pillow-cases  or  pretence  of  bed  linen  of  any  kind  ;  only 
the  coarse  rug  grated  against  the  sensitive  skin  burning 

with  fever.  The  heat  of  these  tents  in  the  mid-day 
sun  was  overpowering*,  their  odours  sickening. 
Men  lay  with  their  faces  covered  with  flies  in  blade 
clusters,  too  weak  to  raise  a  hand  to  brush  them  off, 
tnring  in  vain  to  dislodge  them  by  painful  twitching 
of  the  features.  There  was  no  one  to  do  it  for  them. 
Seventeen  orderlies  had  come  with,  or  been  raised 
foCi  the  half-section  of  the  field  hospital ;  ten  had 
been  taken  from  it,  the  number  being  made  up  from 
the  Bearer  Company ;  but  they  had  other  duties  to 
perform  than  brushing  flies  off  patients'  faces.  At 
night  there  were  not  enough  to  prevent  those  in  the 
deljrious  stage  from  getting  up  and  wandering  about 
the  camp  half  naked  in  the  bitter  cold.  In  one  tent, 
where  some  slept  and  others  lay  with  eyes  open  and 
staring,  a  case  of  '  perforation '  was  groaning  out 
his  life  huddled  against  his  neighbour  on  the 
ground.  Men  had  not  only  to  see,  but  often  to  feel, 
others  die." 

LeUer  m  Txia& 

/uhe  27^,  1900.. 


mi  > 


JUA 


'^  THE  DREADFUL  MISM AN AaEMEHT^' 

What  Mrs.  RICHARD  CHAMBERLAIN  says  :— 
'^  Every  word  that  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  has  said 
with  regard  to  the  dreadful  mismanagement  of  the 
hospitals  is  true,  but  much  more  than  he  has  said  is 
true.  .  .  .  The  nursing  staff  was  wholly  inade- 
quate. At  an  average  when  I  went  there  was  one  sister 
to  every  175  men,  night  and  day.  What  made  the  neglect 
more  unjustifiable  was  the  fact  that  about  that  time  there 
were  any  amount  of  sisters  in  Cape  Town.     •     •     •     But 

the  authorities  preferred  to  let  the  men  die  for  want 
of  adequate  nursing  rather  than  employ  these 
women.  And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  many  a  man's  death.  Then 
there  was  an  absolute  want  of  discipline.    .    .    .    The 

Army  doctors  were  not  supervised,  and  they  did  pretty 
much  as  they  liked.  It  is  a  bad  system,  and  when  badly 
administered  by  bad  doctors  there  is  really  no  redress. 
The  civilian  doctors  did  all  in  their  power,  but  they  were 
really  unable  to  get  the  necessary  redress." 

August  28/^,  1900. 


A  ^^  WHITENED  SEPULOHRE^^^ 

What  Mr,  MURRAY  GUTHRIE,  M.P„ 

(Tory  Member  for  Bow  and  Bromley)  says  :— 
**  Much  sickness  was  due  to  drinking  bad  water,  but,  in 
my  opinion,  the  epidemic  was  brought  about  by  the  VTant 

of  sanitary  precautions  .  .  .  overcrowding,  mixing 
of  cases,  and  by  lack  of  doctors,  nurses  and  orderlies. 

I  visited  No.  8  General  Hospital  at  the  height  of  the 
epidemic,  when  there  were  some  1400  cases  under  treat- 
ment. To  the  ordinary  observer  and  the  casual  visitor 
everything  seemed  satisfactory,  but  when  I  came  to 
enquire  how  many  cases  each  doctor  had  under  his  charge, 
how  many  patients  each  nurse  would  have  to  look  after, 
if  all  the  sick  were  to  reoeive  attention,  and  when  I  visited 
the  bell  tents,  where  the  men  were  lying  on  the  ground 
with  the  same  clothes  on  that  they  had  worn  for  months 

.    .    .    it  was  not  difficult  to  understand  why  enteric 

was  on  the  increase ;  nor  could  I  resist  likening  the 
hospital  to  a  whitened  sepulchre,  with  its  rows  of  neat 
white  tents  and  marquees,  which  contained,  alas,  this 
mass  of  foul  disease  I '' 

Article  in  Nineteenth  Century, 
September y  1900. 


DOOTORS  AND  NURSES  SENT  IN  APRIL 
THAT  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SENT 

IN  FEBRUARY. 


What  the  '*  TIMES  " 

(Tory  morniii^  psp^')  s&ys : — 

''  Mr.  Balfour  very  dexterously  begged  the  whole 
*  question  really  at  issue.  After  expatiating  upon  the 
lavish  supply  of  medical  requirements,  he  said,  f  With  the 
supply  of  an  adequate  number  of  men  and  an  adequate 
amount  of  medical  stores  in  South  Africa^  it  is  evident 
that  the  direct  responsibility  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
ends  and  must  end.'     But  the  essence  of  the  charge  is 

that  there  was  no  adequate  number  of  men  to  deal 
with  the  fever  that  was  certain  to  have  to  be  met, 

and  on  that  point,  apart  from  the  very  inconclusive  and 
dubious  statistics  given  by  Mr.  Wyndham,  the  Govesil- 

ment  has  not  so  much  as  attempted  a  defence.  As 
we  showed  on  Saturday,  his  figures  proved  nothing 
except  that,  after  the  epidemic  had  actually  claimed 
many  thousands  of- victims,  the  Government  began 
to  hurry  out  the  doctors  and  nur^s  who  ought  to 
have  been  provided  at  the  latest  by  the  end  of 
February."       - 

/ufy  2nd,  1900. 


'M  BLUSH  TO  OUR  OHEEK^^^ 


What  the  '*  NEWCASTLE  MAIL  " 

(Tory  ffiomiiig  paper)  says  t— 

"  The  man  in  the  street  believes  that  thousands 
of  our  men  who  are  either  dead  or  maimed  or 
prisoners  in  South  Africa  ought  to  have  been  alive 
and  free  had  our  authorities  been  properly  prepared 
for  the  conflict,  and  had  they  known,  as  they  ought 
to  have  known,  what  we  had  to  face  at  the  front.    In 

so  believing  the  man  in  the  street  is  right*     It  brings  A 

BLUSH  TO  OUR  CHEEK  that  a  great  nation 
like  ours  should  have  been  hoodwinked  so  success- 
fully by  *  a  nation  of  farmers.' 

January  g^,  1900. 


) » 


"  WHY  DON'T  YOU  SEP  THAT  THEY  ARE 
FEB  IF  YOU  WANT  THEM  TO  FiQHT?  " 


^'  Britain  asks  of  Rundle  the  fulfilment  of  a  task  that 
would  tax  the  energies  and  abilities  of  the  first  general  in 
Europe,  and  with  a  stout  heart  he  faces  the  work  in  front 
of  him,  faces  it  with  men  whose  knees  knock  under  them 
when  they  march,  with  hands .  that  shake  when  they 
shoulder  their  rifles — shake,  but  not  with  f<^ ;  tremble, 
but  not  from  wounds,  t^ut  from  weakness,  from  poverty 
of  blood  and  muscle,  brought  q.bout  by  continual  hunger. 
Are  those  men  fit  to  storm  a  kopje  ?  Are  they  fit  to  tramp 
the  whole  night  .through  to  make  a  forced  march  tp  turn 
a  position,  and  then  fight  like  their  fathers  fought  next  day? 

*^  I  tell  you  no.   And  yours  be  the  shame  if  the  Empire's 

flaj^  be  lowered — not  theirs,  but  yours— for  you -what 

do  you  do  ?  You  stand  in  your  music-balls  and  sbbut 
the  chorus  of  songs  full  of  sentiments  of  pride  for 
your  soldiers,  full  of  praise  for  his  patience,  his  pluck, 
and  his  devotion  to  duty ;  and  you  let  him  go  hungry, 
so  hungry  that  I  have  seen  him  quarrel  with  a  nigger 
for  a  handful  of  raw  mealies  on  the  march.    It  is  so 

cheap  to  sing,  especially  when  your  bellies  are  full  of  ^ood 
eating ;  it  posts  nothing  to  open  your  mouths  and  bawl 
praises.     It  is  pleasant  to  swagger  and  brag  of  'your 

fellows  at  the  front,'  but  why  don't  you  see  that  they 
are  fed«  if  you  want  them  to  fight  ?  " 

Letter  from  Mr.  Halbs, 
Daily  News  War  Correspondent. 

July  30ih,  1900. 


^^FIOHTIHG  IN  BARE  FEET^'^ 


What  the ''DAILY  HAIL" 

(Tofy  morning  paper)  says  :— 

'^  Many  men  must  have  wondered  at  the  seeming  in- 
activity of  our  army  in  Pretoria,  •  .  .  The  explanation 
is  now  forthcoming  in  a  startling  despatch  from  our  corres- 
pondent at  Pretoria^    He  states  that  the  crying  need  of 

our  trooi>s  is  for  Boots.     Man^  of  our  soldiers  are 

fightihg  in  bare  feet.  There  will  be  some  who  recall 
what  happened  in  th^  Soudan,  where,  by  Mr.  Steevens's 
testimony,  the  boots  of  our  soldiers  wore  out  with  great 
rapidity,  and  were  not  replaced  with  sufficient  speed." 

Julff  X4M,  1900. 


^^A  MERE  MEOE  OF  JVOBimO^" 


What  the  "GLOBE*' 

(Tory  ewtamg  iM^ier)  aftys:— 

''  Mr.  Balfour's  dealing'  with  the  question  of  the  arttUery 
was  a  mere  piece  of  juggling,  in  which  he  had  been  in- 
sufficiently coached,  and  which  could  not  have  deceived 
an  intelligent  Manchester  audience.  He  spoke  gliblj  of 
mobility  and  the  comparative  merits  of  ordinary  shell  and 
shrapnel,  but  he  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  the  Rus«an 
Artillery  is  at  this  moment  armed  with  a  field  gun  •f 
equal  mobility  with  our  own  and  infinitely  greater  range 

and  capacity.  The  destinies  of  the  Empire  have 
been  entrusted  to  five  estimable  and  accompli^ed 
statesmen,  not  one  of  whom  has  the  ^ghtest  {iro- 
fessional  training  or  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
warfare  by  land  or  sea.  Mn  Balfour  was  once  a 
comet  in  the  Haddington  Yeomanry,  but  we  doubt 
if  his  colleagues  have  had  even  that  amount  of  ex- 
perience. That  system  the  nation,  and  the  Empire  over 
seas  is  resolved  to  alter  at  whatever  cost  to  individual 
susceptibilities  and  reputation." 

January  6thf  1900. 


^^ MISOHIEVOUS  OLAP^TRAP^" 


What  the ''SUN** 

(Tofy  evening  paper)  said  1— 

''The  Government,  says  Mr.  Balfour,  knew  that  the 
Republics  were  arming  with  the  most  modern  weapons^ 
but  they  could  do  nothing  because  their  hands  were  tied 
by  the  Raid.  Now,  this  is  clap-trap — as  Mr.  Balfour  is 
quite  astute  enough  to  know — and  clap-trap  of  a  veiy 

mischievous  kind." 

January  9/A,  igoo. 


^^  UNMOUNTED  MEM  PREFERRED  i^^ 


What  the  "  PALL  HALL  GAZETTE  " 

(Tory  evenins:  P«pcO  s^ys  s— 
^^How  does  Mr.  Balfour  meet  the  undeniable  facts 
that  these  Army  Corps,  now  that  they  have  been  tried, 
have  proved  themselves  the  wrong  sort  of  Army  Corps ; 
that  they  are  deficient  in  artillery  and  mobility,  and  that 
they  have  in  consequence  to  be  reorganised  in  ihe  face  of 
the  enemy  ?  By  a  jaunty  fatalism  which  Lord  Palmerston, 
in  his  most  flippant  moods,  knew  better  than  to  parade  at 
a  national  crisis.  Our  artillery  is  worse  than  the 
Boers'  because  'you  never  will  at  any  moment  have  your 
whole  forces  armed  with  the  best  conceivable  weapons/ 

What !  the  richest  Empire  in  the  world  is  forced  to 
depend  for  the  bare  life  of  the  Ladysmith  garrison 
upon  guns  hastily  disembarked  from  men-of-war  and 
hurried  up  countryi  and  then  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  a  mere  question  of  rival  patents  1 

Mr.  Balfour,  again,  disposed  of  our  deplorable  want  of 
mounted  infantry  with  an  assurance  that  must  be  called 
astounding  and  nothing  else.  The  Times  and  Dctify 
News  both  fall  this  morning  upon  the  of!ici?)1  reply  to  the 
original  offers  of  contingents  from  th  -  colonies, 
'UNMOUNTED  MEN  PREFERRED.'  What 
conceivable  answer  can  there  be  to  that  ?  " 

January  9/A,  1900. 


■*  ^  «a^  *•  ta 


^^UNDER^HORSED, 

UNDERFEED, 

UMDER'QUMMED.  ^  ^ 


What  MAJOR  RASCH,  H.P. 

*  (Tory  member  for  S.E.  Essex)  says  :— 

*Mt  is  for  you  to  say  whether  you  are  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are,  and  with  the  spending  of  millions 
poured  out  like  water,  and  only  getting  a  galaxy  of 
officials  and  nephews  of  Prime  Ministers  and  so  on,  at  the 
War  Office,  with  men  under-horsed,  under-fed,  under- 
gunnedi  sent  to  the  front  with  transports  which  are 
notoriously  slow  and  inefficient" 


Chelmsford, 

January  13/A,  190a 


AFTER  Five   YEARS  QF  TORY 

aOVERNMENT^ 


What  Mr.  WINSTON  CHORCHILL 

(Tory  candidate  for  Oldham)  says  t — 

"After  wbj|t  had  happened  during  the  war  the  War 
Office  should  have  to  face,  public  opinion  and  inquiry,  and 
the  more  public  attention  was  turned  towards  military 
matters  th5  more  efficient  our  military  scieiice  would 
become.  Our  troops  in  South  Africa  had  found  that  our 
Lee-Metford  .was  not  such  a  good  weapon  as  the  Mauser, 
with  which  the  Boer  was  armed.  The  courage  of  the 
British  soldier  was  the  same  as  oif  old,  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  his  weapon  should  be  the  same  as  of  old. 

Our  troops  should  be  provided  with  the  very  best 
weapons  that  money  could  buy,  biit  neither  the 
infantry  nor  the  artillery  bad  been  armed  y^ith  this 
best  weapons  that  money  could  buy  or  science 
invent." 

No  wonder  that  Mr.  Churchill  was  taken  aback  when 
someone  in  the  audience  shouted  out  "  And  all  this  after 

five  years  of  Tory  Government  1 " 

Plymouth, 

August  i*jihf  1900. 


^^PEMANGE  IN  A    WHITE  SHEETm^r 


What  Mr.  ERNEST  FLOWEB,  M.R, 

(Tory  Member  for  Bradford)  sajrs  t— 

^  The  last  Radicfil  Government  was  defeated  on 
a  question  of  national  defence.  But  in  this  matter,  he 
added,  the  Unionist  Government  must  do  penance  in 
a  white  sheet.  It  had  been  pledged  to  reform  the 
laches  of  previous  Governments  in  regard  to  the 
War  Officei  and  it  had  appointed  a  Committee  of 
National  Defence.  What  could  be  said  in  reply  to 
the  record  of  checks  and  failures,  of  the  damning 
reports  sent  home  of  the  proceedings  of  our  generals 
at  the  front,  and  of  the  notorious  want  of  adequate 
machinery  for  carrying  on  the  war,  the  lack  of  re- 
mounts, and  sending  out  of  unsuitable  troops  ?  It 
was  of  no  use  to  blink  at,  to  minimise,  or  to  ignore 
the  gravity  of  the  question." 

Bradford, 

April  ^othi  1900. 


^^ COOLLY  SHIFTING    OFF  THEIR  OWN 
MISOALGULA  TIOHS.  ^  ' 


What  the  <'  STANDARD  '^ 

"  Mr.  Balfour  should  be-  aware  that  those  who  have 
DO  'game'  to  play,  and  whose  sympathies  are  certainly 
not  with  his  political  opponents,  are  reluctantly  compelled 
to  dissent  from  his  easy  method  of  discounting*  reverses  and 

disposing  of  failures.  We  cannot  take  the  complacent 
▼iew  of  matters  which  seems  to  commend  itself  to 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  It  is  bard  to  feel  perfect 
confidence  in  statesmen  who  coolly  shift  off  their 
own  miscalculations  upon  Fate  and  inevitable 
necessity,  and  will  not  even  acknowledge  that  any 
blunder  has  been  made." 

Jmnuary  iiM,  190a 


^^ NEITHER   THE  GAPAGITY  NOR   THE 

VIGOUR,'^ 


What  LORD  DURHAM, 

(Liberal  Uniofiist  Peer)  sajs  of  Tory  Ministers : — 

''  Their  light-hearted  manner  of  drifting  Into  war 
and  of  initiating  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  their 
apparent  inability  to  embody  the  feeling  of  the 
nation  in  its  patriotic  desire  to  bring  this  war  to  a 
speedy  and  successful  conclusion,  have  convinced 
me  that  they  have  neither  the  capacity  nor  the 
vigour  which  are  required  to  place  our  Empire  in 
that  condition  of  security  which  its  position  demands. 
I  thought  I  was  supporting  a  strong  Government. 
I  find  it  is  the  weakest  Government  with  the 
largest  majority  of  modem  times." 

February  2^Ui,  190a 


^^IS  IT  WISE  TO  LEAVE  THEM  IN  GHARQE 
OF  THE  NATION ^S  AFFAIRS 7^^ 


•  What  the  "  MORNING  POST '' 

(Tory  mondng  paper)  says  :^ 

'^  The  crisis  is  infinitely  more  serious  than  has  been  seen 
in  our  time  .  .  .  The  choice  is  between  saying  a  party  and 
saving  the  Empire.  It  is  urgent.  The  reason  why  the 
nation  is  now  in  trouble  is  that  Mr.  Balfour  and  his 

colleagues  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing.    No 

one  wants  to  punish  them,  for  those  who  sin  in  ignorance 

are  forgiven.  But  is  it  wise  to  leave  them  in  charge 
of  the  nation's  affairs?  The  most  likely  time  for 
a  second  war  to  be  made  against  us  is  when 
we  have  one  war  on  our  hands  and  find  them  full. 

Mr.  Balfour  and  his  companions  can  give  us  no  guarantee 
that  we  shall  be  ready  in  time  for  a  second  war,  which 
may  come  the  day  after  to-morrow,  except  their  opinions, 
and  the  value  of  their  opinions  to-day  cannot  be  greater 
than  that  of  their  opinions  a  year  ago.     The   nation 

will  be  guHty  of  its  own  misfortunes  if  it  does  not 
now  insist  on  getting  rid  of  the  men  whose  opinions 
have  been  proved  wrong,  and  look  for  the  men.  of 
whom  there  are  plenty,  whose  judgment  and  fore- 
sight can  be  trusted." 

January  lothy  1900. 


T- 


OUR  ABSENT-MINDED  WAR  MINISTER, 


What  Major  RASCH,  H.R, 

(Tory  member  for  S«E.  Essex)  sayit — 
**  The  other  day  the  Secretary  of  State  told  the 
country  that  stores  and  equipment  were  not  sufficiently 
maintained,  and  again  some  time  before,  that  he  was 
'struck'  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  considerable  de- 
ficiency. This  was  a  gentleman  who  was  no  irresponsible 
critic.  He  had  been  at  the  War  Office  for  five  years  and 
had  been  able  to  do  absolutely  what  he  liked.  How 
could  we  expect  anything  from  a  Secretary  of  State  who 
was  so  unprepared  for  circumstances  as  Lord  Lansdowne 
had  shown  himself  to  be  ? " 

HousB  OF  Commons, 

/uly  2y/h,  1900. 


THE  COST  OF  RED  TAPE, 

What  ''A  1E.IBERAL  UNIONIST/' 

Writingr  in  the  "  MORNING  POST  " 

(Tory  morning^  PftP^)i  s&ys  :— 

'' So  little  did  the  Government  realise  the  advantage 
the  Boers  had  by  being  on  the  spot,  knowing  the  country 
and  having  the  opportunity  of  selecting  the  best  positions, 
that  at  the  outset  they  treated  it  as  of  no  consequence 

whether  transports  made  the  passage  in  two  weeks 

or  in  four.  With  ships  at  their  disposal  capable  of 
making  the  passage  in  fifteen  days  they  chose  to  convey 
troops  and  artillery  that  were  most  pressingly  needed  at  the 
front  in  two  ships  of  small  power  and  speed,  one  of  which 
was  thirty  days  and  the  other  thirty-two  days  from  the 
time  of  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  to  the  day  of 
arrival  out,  thus  making  the  Boers  a  present  of  a  full 
fortnight  on  their  march  southward.  When  the 
Zibenghla  and  Zayathla  were  chartered  for  this  most 
urgent  service  there  was  in  Liverpool  a  cry  of  anger 
and  indignation.  .  .  .  Steamers  especially  fitted 
up  for  the  transport  of  live  cattle  whose  owners  could 
show  the  exact  death-rate  at  sea  by  carefully  kept 
records  were  rejected  unless  the  owners  pulled  the 
internal  arrangements,  to  pieces  and  refitted  them  for 
horses  on  red-tape  regulations,  causing  a  vast  loss  of 

valuable  time  with  no  advantage  as  to  death-rate 

of  animal9  at  sea.  Indeed,  some  ships  put  back,  once, 
twice,  and  I  think,  thrice  with  horses  literally  bruised 

and  smashed  to  death.  But  at  all  cost  of  time  and 
moneyi  RED  TAPE  had  to  have  its  way.'' 

January  19/^,  1900. 

A  ^^ FLOATING  LAZARETTO,^ ^ 

What  the  "DAILY  HAIL '' 

(Tory  morning  paper)  says  i— 

"Herded  in  the  fetid  holds  of  the  transport  Jelunga, 
fed  on  the  coarsest  food,  with  not  even  a  drop  of  con-i 
densed  milk,  and  deprived  of  the  most  ordinary  means  of 
cleanliness,  some  five  hundred  women  and  children — the 
wives  and  families  of  British  soldiers  now  fighting  for  the 
Empire,  or  fallen  m  the  fight — have  travelled  from  Cape- 
town to  Southampton.  Here  they  arrived  yesterday  after 
a  voyage  of  twenty-six  days,  during  which  six  poor  babes 
died.  Our  reporter's  description  of  this  floating  lazaretto 
will  not,  we  venture  to  say,  be  read  with  dry  eyes  by  any 
sympathetic  woman." 


December  i^th,  1899. 


y 
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SIR  MiOHAEl  HIGKS^BEAOH^S 
^^BAD  BARGAIN '^  IN  THE  W Alt  LOAM ^ 


What  the  PALL  HALL  GAZETTE 

(Tory  Erenkis;  Paper)  says:— 

"What  we  have  to  oonsider  is  whether,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  loan  has  been  issued  on  the  best  terms  whicl\  the 
State  could  have  got.  There'  can  really  be  only  btte  answer 

to  this  question.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  himself 
has  admitted  his  error,  though  with  a  bad  gjace. 
His  condemnation  lay  in  the  fatt  that  even  before 
the  issue  price  was  known  the  loan  was  quoted  at  a 
premium  on  the  Stock  Exchange ;  and  this  premium 

has  been  fairly  steady  at  or  about  2  per  cent,  ever  since  his 
terms  were  announced.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  price 
was  fixed  about  2  per  cent,  too  low     .     .     •     How  bad 

a  bargain  Sir  Michael  has  really  made  for  us  on  this 
occasion,  compared  with  what  might  have  been  done 
by  an^  issue  of  Consols,  may  be  realised  by  the 

following  calculations: — In  the  first  place,  the  2  per 
cent,  premium  shows  that  we  are  getting  ;^6oo,ooo  too 
little  in  our  capital.  That  is  a  nice  loss  to  begin  with— 
the  price  of  a  cruiser.  Then  there  is  the  extra  expense  of 
the  interest.  Khakis  will  cost  us — for,  pending  further 
engagements,  we  must  be  considered  for  the  present  to  be 
responsible  for  this  addition  to  our  Debt — ;58, 250,000  in 
interest  during  the  ten  year&  Consols  of  the  amount 
which  would  now  realise  30  millions  (;^29,850,746)  would 
on  the  other  hand  only  require  ;;^7,686,637  id  the  same 
period.  That  means  another  loss  of  ;^563,363.  And 
finally,  while  Khakis  are  only  redeemable  at  par  in  191  o  it 
may  be  reasonably  calculated  that  Consols  then  will  be 
Y.-^^-l?urchasable  (say)  at  99.  If  so,  we  lose  another  ;£^30O,ooo ; 
and^^^i^  toital  loss  on  the  transaction,  through  Sir 
Michael's'' ^*^®°®^^®'*y    to     the     investors,    amounts    to 

£^^463  36^  ^J^^  \f  *  pretty  penny  for  our   new 
bargain  to  cost  usi^r. 

From^^^  flr/ii7/(g  by  Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm, 

'^: 
\ 

i 


March  20/h,  1900. 
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THE  ABSENT-MINDED  MINISTRY. 


(From  the  "  Westminster  Gazette.") 

MR.  BALFOUR :  Fanoy,  Riaioy  I  thay'vB  aolually 
got  horsOB  J 

SIR  M.WHITE  K\0\.W1  i  And  look f  Arthur,  thoyWo 
got  rlfiom  too  I     What  a  ahame  to  doealvo  us  / 


Mr.  Balfour  (at  Manchester  on  Janu- 
ary loth,  1900)  pleaded  that  it  had  not 
been  '* adequately  realised"  that  the 
Boers  were  "entirely  mounted";  5ir 
Matthew  White  Ridley  (at  Blackpool. 
ten  days  later)  bemoaned  the  fact  that 
"Instead  of  having;  simply  a  triumphant 
march  to,  Pretoria,  we  had  a  serious 
strujcgle  with  skilful  soldiers,  having 
weapons  of  precision." 


rubllihert  by  the  Lllwi*!  Puhllcnlloii  Drpurlmerit  (in  mniiB.'tion  with  Iha  Nutioniil  Libfn^ 

VcrlarUlon  ami  (lie  Lllwnil  CeiitnL  AsHncintloii),  42,  PHrllsmrnt  Str»t,  Waitmliialfr.  S.W., 

Mid  PriDtcd  by  tlie  BaUon&l  Pr«a  A^iicy,  Ltmlted,  Wlilli^liliin  Hotte,  Lundim.  B.C. 


How  Those  at  Home 


Take  oare  of 


Those  Abroadm 
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THE   ELECTION  OF  1900. 


By    AUGUSTINE    BIRRELL,     Q.C. 

iChahtMn  of  the  Liberal  PubliMtien  Depoitmrnt^ 


A  d^eated  candidate  must  be  on  his  guard  against  himself  lest  he 
should  allow  the  insignificant  personal  equation  to  afifect  his  judgment. 
Again,  he  who  writes  about  a  General  Election  will  do  well  to  re- 
member that  no  man,  however  mobile,  saw  it  all,  and  that  it  is 
impossaMe  to  allow  enough  for  local  disturbances.  A  third  aid  to 
refiecUon  may  be  thus  worded.  Swinish  as  the  multitude  may  be, 
stupid  as  it  not  infrequently  appears  to  be,  it  never  can  be  quite 
so  dwinifih  or  so  stupid  as  the  Tadpoles  and  Tapers  who  conduct 
electoral  strifes  try  to  make  out.  To  judge  of  the  intelligence  of  a 
constituency  by  the  placards  on  its  walls  would  be  to  do  it  injustice. 

Was  the  Election  a  dirty  trick,  a  bit  of  Brummagem  politics  ? 
Many  Tories  asserted  beforehand  that  were  Parliament  to  be  dissolved 
when  it  actually  was,  it  would  be  a  dirty  trick.  The  situation  was 
epitomised  as  follows :  Lord  Salisbury  will  be  a  cad  if  he  does  dis- 
solve and  a  fool  if  he  does  not.  It  became  Mr.  Chamberlain's  business 
to  see  to  it  that  his  chief  was  not  a  fool.  Epigrams,  however,  are  rarely 
full  of  wisdom,  and  no  man  in  real  life  is  ever  called  upon  to  make  any 
such  choice  as  was  here  suggested. 

The  real  objection  to  a  dissolution  was  that  it  must  raise  a  sham 
issue  to  which  it  was  impossible  to  return  a  plain  answer. 

Ajs  a  matter  of  fact,  what  has  actually  happened  1  In  1895  when 
there  was  no  War,  Lord  Salisbury  obtained  a  majority  of  150.  Ho 
has  now  got  a  majority  of  130.  What  does  this  teach  us]  Is  he 
worse  off  because  of  the  War,  or  would  he,  but  for  the  War,  have  been 
badly  beaten  1    Nobody  can  say. 

Mr.   Chamberlain,  alone  among   Cabinet   Ministers,    put    plainly 
before  the  Electors  an  issue  from  which  most  decent  people  shrank. 
He  asked  not  for  an  ordinary  majority,   but  for  an  overwhelming 
majority,  and  upon  the  ground  that  this   was   no  ordinary   General 
Election,  but  one  in  which  every  vote  cast  •  for  a  Liberal  against  a 
porter  of  Lord  Salisbury  was  a  vote  given  for  the  enemy.     On  these 
n  instructions  from  Highbury  the  Tory  Tadpoles  and  Tapers  set  to 
k  and  concocted  the  placards,  some  examples  of  which  may  be 
nined  in  another  part  of  this  pamphlet.     Mo:»e  blackguard  produc- 
ts have  seldom  been  seen.     They  deserve  every  epithet  of  disgrace 
b  can  be  heaped  upon  them.     A  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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must,  indeed,  be  worth  having  if  its  possession  can  dull  the  ranembrance 
or  obliterate  the  stain  of  such  things  as  these.  If  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
can  regard  with  composure  his  Leeds  placard  the  philosophy  which 
enables  him  to  do  so  should  be  issued  in  cheap  book  form  and  adver- 
tised as  an  unfailing  cure  for  an  uneasy  conscience.  I  am  certain  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  blushed  when,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  this  placard 
Naming  on  the  walls  of  Leeds,  and  that  he  would  like  to  forget  it. 
And  what  good  came  of  it  all  1  Worse  off  than  in  1895  is  the  answer. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  those  members  of  the  old  Parliament  who 
were  most  dissatisfied  with  the  War,  who  steadfastly  refused  to  believe 
in  its  attributes  of  Holiness,  Justice  and  Inevitableness,have  gone  down 
before  the  wrath  of  the  nation.  The  most  strenuous  opponent  of  the 
War  the  House  contained  was  not  even  opposed,  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
the  men  who  criticised  the  War  most  freely  have  increased  their 
majorities.  When  the  House  of  Commons  meets  again  there  will  be  no 
need  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  go  out  to  the  gates  to  converse  with  his 
en  amies ;  he  will  find  plenty  of  them  on  the  benches  opposite  to  him. 

The  fact  is  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  failed.  He  has  played  his  soiled 
card,  and  has  not  secured  the  trick.  No  answer  has  been  returned  to 
the  only  question  put  by  the  Government .  before  the  nation — ^What 
think  you  of  the  War?  The  Election  of  1900  leaves  that  question  just 
where  it  was  before. 

As  Burke  long  ago  observed,  you  cannot,  though  you  be  ten  times 
Prime  Minister,  restrict  the  sphere  of  men's  reflections.  You  may  dis- 
solve Parliament  and  you  may  ask  questions,  but  you  cannot  secure 
getting  answers  or  prevent  other  questions  being  asked. 

The  sum  total  of  the  Liberal  vote  is  an  answer  to  the  question — 
What  has  become  of  the  Liberal  Party  1  and  were  I  asked  to  account 
for  Lord  Salisbury's  present  majority,  which,  though  less  than  that  of 
1895,  is  still  a  large  majority,  I  should  say  that  it  is  the  result  of  the 
conviction  of  the  odd  man  that  he  really  had  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
Lord  Salisbury  and  his  Government  excited  no  kind  of  enthusiasm  ; 
to  such  straits  were  men  driven  in  their  support  of  it  that  they  were 
heard  suggesting  that  its  youth  was  soon  to  be  renewed  by  the  intro- 
duction into  the  Cabinet  of  those  twin  Sons  of  Thunder,  Mr.  St.  John 
Brodrick  and  Earl  Selborne ;  the  conduct  of  the  War  was  made  the 
subject  of  universal  and  always  hostile  criticism ;  but,  in  spite  of  this, 
Lord  Salisbury  was  believed  to  be  inevitable.  The  other  fellows  were 
not  ready  to  take  the  field.  We  had  not  even  a  Bryan  to  play  against 
their  McKinley.  There  was  something  contemptuous  in  the  way  the 
electorate  seemed  to  say  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  associates,  "  Get 
back  to  your  desks,  you  dogs,  and  try  to  do  better." 
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This  is  all  Mr.  Chamberlain  gets  in  return  for  his  solitary  cry  of 

"Traitors  in  the  Camp."     He  has  stirred  up  animosities  that  will 

follow  him  to  the  grave,  he  has  embittered  strife  and  lowered  the  whole 

tone  of  political  existence  and  he  is  rewarded  with  a  permit  to  return 

to  the  Colonial  Office  for  another  term  of  years.     Perhaps  after  all  it 

is  better  to  be  a  fool  than  a  cad. 

A.  B. 


The  following  figures   show  the  result  of 

The  General        the  General  Election,  from  which  it  wiU  be 

Election  op  1900.     seen  that  the    Unionist    party  succeeded  in 

obtaining  a  majority  of  134  over  the  Opposi- 
tion consisting  of  Liberals  and  Nationalists  : — 


Conservatives 

liberal  Unionists 

Liberals  and  Tjabour  members 
Nationalists 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

334 

68 

186 

82 

The  detAils  as  to  Countries 

are  as  follows 

• 
• 

ENGLAND. 
Conservatives    ...         ...     292 

Liberal  Unionists         ...       47 
Liberals             ...         ...     125 

Nationalist        ...          ...         1 

1 

339 
126 

Totrfi.1     . . . 

...     465 

WALES. 

Conservatives 4 

Liberals ...       26 

( 

Total     . . . 

...       30 

SCOTLAND. 
Conservatives    ...         ...       21 

Liberal  Unionists        ...       17 
Liberals             ...         ...       34 

} 

38  1 
34  J 

Total     ... 

...       72 

IRELAND. 
Conservatives   ...         ...       17 

Liberal  Unionists         ...         4 
Liberal  ...         ...         ...         1 

Nationalists      ...         ...       81 

} 
} 

21 

82 

Total     . . . 

...     103 

} 
} 
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The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  gains   on   the   whole 
election : — 


Government. 

(1)  From  Liberals. 

Aberdeenshire,  E. 

Bethnal  Green,  S.W. 

Burnley 

Cumberland,  Cockermouth 

Cumberland,  Eskdale 

Devon,  Tavistock 

Dumfriesshire       

Durham,  S.E. 

Edinburgh,  S 

Essex,  Walthamstow 
Glasgow,  Blackfriars     .... 
Glasgow,  Bridgeton 
Hanley 
•  Lancashire,  Middleton    ... 
Lancashire,  Southport    ... 
Leeds,  E.  ... 
Leicester    ... 
Lincolnshire,  Gainsborough 

Middlesbrough      

Monmouth  District         ... 

Ne  wcastle-under-Lyme  . . . 

Noi^humberland,  Tyneside 

Oldham 

Orkney  and  Shetland 

Plymouth 

Portsmouth 
Sheffield,  Brightside 
iShoreditch,  Hoxton 
Southampton 
Staffordshire,  Burton 

Stockton-on-Tees 

Sunderland 

Sutherland 

Tower  Hamlets,  Stepney 
Wick  Burghs 

(2)  From  Natiooicdists, 

'Galway  City  

Londonderiy  City 

Total 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


,.  38 


Opposition. 

Camberwell,  N 1 

Cambs,  Wisbech 1 

Cardiff  District     ...         1 

Carmarthen  District        1 

Cheshire,  Crewe  ...         1 

Cornwall,  Camborne        1 

Derby         ...         ...         ...         ...  2 

Derbyshire,  High  Peak 1 

Devon,  Barnstaple  1 

Devon,  Torquay 1 

Dublin,  St.  Stephen's  Green     ...  1 

Dublin,  S.  ...         ...         ...         ...  1 

Gloucester ...         ...  1 

Gloucestershire,  Stroud  ...         ...  1 

Grantham 1 

Hartlepool...         ...         ...         ...  1 

Hastings     ...         ...         ...         ...  1 

Inverness-shire 1 

Lancashire,  Lancaster     ...       *...  1 
Lancashire,    Kadcliffe-cum-Fam- 

worth      ...         ...         ...         ...  1 

Lincolnshire,  Spalding 1 

Maidstone ...  1 

Northampton        1 

Northants,  Mid 1 

Radnorshire  ...         ...         ...  1 

Shoreditch,  Haggerston 1 

Stockport  ...         ...        ...         ...  1 

Swansea  Town      1 

w  aisaxi       ...         ...         ...         ...  L 

Warwickshire,  Rugby     1 

Westmorland,  Appleby 1 

WUts,  Westbury ...  1 

Wolverhampton,  S.         1 

Yorks,  Otley         1 

Yorks,  Skipton 1 


Total 


•  <•  oo 


'This  is  a  net  gain  of  two  seats,  counting  four  on  a  division.  The 
Unionist  majority,  which  (counting  Stockport  as  represented  by  two 
Tories)  at  the  dissolution  was  130,  is  therefore  now  increased  to  134. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  above  comparison,  Mr.  Bell,  the  Labour 
member  for  Derby,  is  counted  as  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  as  are 
Mr.  McCann  and,  Mr.  Mooney,  the  two  Nationalists  who  turned  out 
Tories  in  Dublin  City  and  County, 
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1895    AND    1900. 


We  give  in  tabular  form  the  results  of  the 
last  two    General   Elections,  together  with  a 
comparison  of  the  state  of  parties  at  And  after 
the  Dissolution  of   1895; — 


England  :— 

London 

Boroughs . . . 
Counties  . . . 
Universities. 


Wales  :— 
Boroughs . 
Counties  . 


Scotland : — 

Burghs 

.  Counties  . . . 
Universities . 


Ireland  :— 

Boroughs 

Counties  

Universities  . 


Total, 


61 

165 

234 

5 


11 
19 


31 

39 

2 


16 

85 

2 


670 


General  Election 
la95. 


C.  L.U.  L.   N 


50 

101 

142 

4 


5 
2 


5 

12 

2 


3 

12 

2 


3 

27 
1 


9 
5 


2 
2 


8 
42 
66 


5 
17 


17 
2i 


11 
70 


340  J  71  I  177   82 
259 


411 


U.  152 


Dissolution 
190U. 


C. 


L.U. 


50    2 
100   21 


138 
3 


5 


5 

12 

2 


4 

12 

1 


24 
2 


L.   N. 


7 
5 


1 
2 


9 
43 
72 


5 

17 


19 
22 


n 

70 


334   66  188   82 
270 


400 


U.  130 


General  Election 
1900. 


C. 


L.U. 


52 

105 

132 

3 


3 

1 


8 

11 

2 


5 

11 

1 


1 

20 
24 

2 


8 
39 
78 


—  8 

—  18 


8 
9 


1 
2 
1 


15 
19 


N. 


10 
71 


334  I  68  J  186  J  82 
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We  proceed  to  give  a  detailed  examination 

The  Figures  of       of  the   figures  of  the  General  Election.     The 

The  General         statistics  have   been   very  carefully  compiled. 

Election.  and  may,  we  are  confident,  be  taken  as  accurate. 

Where  an  assumption  has  been  made   as   to 
uncontested  seats  the  details  are  in  all  cases  set  out. 

I.  SUMMARY. 
In  round  numbers  : — 

(1)  In  London,  out  of  420,000  persons  voting,  7,000  (or  1  in  60) 
changed  sides. 

(2)  In  the  English  Boroughs  the  Liberal  vote  (Labour  excluded) 
increased  by  upwards  of  21,000,  the  Tory  by  upwards  of  52,000 — a  net 
advantage  of  31,000  votes,  on  a  total  poll  of  1,220,000. 

(3)  In  the  English  Counties,  out  of  an  electorate  of  2,750,000, 
nearly  80,000  more  have  polled  than  in  1895.  Of  these,  out  of  every 
7  five  have  voted  Liberal,  2  have  voted  Tory. 

(4)  In  Wales  the  Liberal  vote  has  gone  up  by  nearly  10,000 ;  the 
Tory  vote  has  gone  down  by  over  5,000. 

(5)  In  Scotland,  of  31,000  additional  votes,  the  Liberals  got 
8,000,  the  Tories  23,000. 
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(6)  In  Ireland  the  Nationalists  are  still  as  overwhelmingly  powerful 
as  ever. 

II.    THE  GENERAL  ELECTION  AS  PLEBISCITE. 

Here  are  the  figures,  as  taken  from  the  detailed  statistics  which 
follow  : — 

England — 

Liberal.  Conservative.  Majority. 

London 159,316  256,047  C    96,731 

Boroughs         556,089  666,390  C  110,301 

Counties          1,001,612  1,159,153  C  157,541 


Total  England       1,717,017        2,081,590        C  364,573 

Wales 133,970  88,400        L    45,570 

Scotland         254,531  258,502        C      3,971 


Total  Cbeat  Britain       ...    2,105,518        2,428,492        C  322,974 
Ireland  350,000  150,000        L  200,000 


Total  for  United  Kingdom    2,455,518        2,578,492        C  122,974 

(Tory  majority  in  1895,  C  103,814  ;  Liberal  majority  in  1892  in  round 

num-bers,  200,000.) 

III.  VOTES  AND  SEATS. 

The  above  figures  show  that  on  a  total  poll  of  five  millions,  the 
present  Tory  majority  in  votes  is  123,000.  If  the  Tories  only  held  as 
many  seats  as  this  vote-majority  entitled  them  to  proportionately,  this 
Tory  seat-majority  would  be  16.     As  a  fact  it  is  134. 

In  1892  Liberalism  polled  a  majority  of  over  200,000  votes,  and 
secured  a  majority  of  40  only. 

In  1895  and  1900  Toryism  polls  about  half  as  large  a  majority  of 
votes  (103,000  and  123,000),  and  gets  majorities  of  152  and  134  ! 

IV.  THE  DETAILS. 

In  all  cases  we  take  the  1895  figures  as  calculated  in  the  Liberal 
Magazine  for  August,  1895  (at  pages  338-343). 

(a)   London, 

In  London  are  included  the  two  West  Hams  and  London  Univer- 
sity— sixty-two  seats  in  all.  Of  these,  thirteen  constituencies  (fourteen 
seats,  the  City  with  its  two  seats  being  amongst  the  number),  were 
uncontested  in  1900.  In  addition  Westminster  is  treated  for  statistical 
purposes  as  an  uncontested  seat,  the  two  candidates  there  both  being 
Conservatives.  To  estimate  the  votes  in  the  1900  uncontested  seats  we 
proceed  as  follows :  In  the  contested  seats  65  per  cent,  of  the  electorate 
polled.  We  take,  therefore,  65  per  cent,  of  the  total  electorate 
(175,526)  of  the  uncontested  seats  and  give  45  per  cent,  to  the 
Conservatives  and  20  per  cent,  to  the  Liberals.  We  do  this  because 
an  examination  of  the  seats  shows  that  the  Tory  preponderance  in 
votes  is  unusually  large  in  them.    Thus  treated,  the  figures  work  out  as 
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follows — the  actual  figures,  that  is,  in  the  contested  constituencies, 
added  to  the  estimated  figures  in  the  uncontested : — 

1892.*  1895.  1900.  Change. 

192,453        Liberal  vote  166,273        159,316     -     6,957 

221,925        Conservative  vote     249,218        256,047     +     6,829 

To  see  how  far  the  real  voting  strength  of  the  two  parties  is  re- 
flected now  and  was  reflected  in  1895  in  the  actual  Parliamentary 
representation,  we  compare  this  latter  with  what  it  would  have  been 
under  a  system  of  proportional  representation  (the  quotient  of  votes 
to  seat  works  out  to  6,701  in  1895  and  6,699  in  1900)  :— 

1892.  1895.  1900. 

Actual.    Proportional.  Actual.    Proportional.  Actual.    Proportional. 

25  29     ...     Liberal  8  25        ...  8  24 

37  33     ...     Conservative    54  37         ...  54  38 

(b)  English  Boroughs, 

We  now  pass  to  the  English  Boroughs,  London  (and  West  Ham 
and  London  University)  excluded.  (We  include  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.)  In  such  constituencies  there  are  169  seats. 
Of  these  47  constituencies  (including  6  two-member  constituencies  and 
involving  therefore  53  seats)  were  not  contested  in  1900,  or  were  not 
contested  between  L.  and  C.  For  these  we  calculate  the  figures  as 
follows  : — We  find  that  in  the  contested  constituencies  78  per  cent,  of 
the  electorate  voted.  We  take  78  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  of  the 
uncontested  constituencies,  and  give  six  votes  out  of  every  ten  to  the 
winning  side  and  four  to  the  losing.  The  Labour  votes,  except  when 
the  Labour  candidate  stood  against  a  C,  no  Liberal  being  in  the  field, 
are  excluded.     Thus  treated  the  figures  work  out  as  follows  : — 

1892.  1895.  1900.  Change. 

528,410    Liberal  vote  534,751  556,089       +       21,338 

567,561    Conservative  vote    614,054  666,390       +       52,336 

The  seat  test  works  out  as  follows  (the  quotient  of  votes  to  seat  is 
6,800  in  1895  and  7,234  in  1900)  :— 

1892.  1895.  1900. 

Actual.    Proportional.  Actual.    Proportional.  Actual.  Proportional. 

69  81     ...     Liberal  42  78        ...  40  77 

100  88     ...     Conservative  127  91        ...        129  92 

(c)  English  Counties. 

The  number  of  constituencies  is  234.  Of  these  92  were  uncon- 
tested— 84  C,  8  L.  Osgoldcross  (where  two  Liberals  stood)  and  Ash- 
ford  (where  two  Conservatives  stood)  are  also  treated  as  uncontested. 
For  these  we  calculate  the  figures  as  follows : — We  find  that  in  the 
contested  constituencies  78  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  voted  (precisely 
the  same  percentage,  curiously  enough,  as  in  the  English  Boroughs). 

*  The  1892  figures  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  and  not  for 

immediate  comparison. 
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We  take  78  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  of  the  uncontested  constitu- 
encies, and  give  6  votes  out  of  every  10  to  the  winning  side  and  4  to 
the  losing.     Thus  treated,  the  figures  work  out  as  follows : — 

1892.        ^  1895.  1900.  Change. 

977,495    Liberal  vote  947,333        1,001,612     +     54,279 

1,024,811    Conservative  vote    1,136,688        1,159,153     -h     22,465 

The  seat  test  works  out  as  follows  (the  quotient  of  votes  to  seat  is 
8,906  in  1895,  9,234  in  1900)  :— 

1892.  1895.  1900. 

Actual.    Proportional.  Actual.  Proportional.  Actual.  Proportional. 

103  114    ...    Liberal  65  106        ...        78  109 

131  120     ...     Conservative    169  128        ...       156  125 

{d)   Wales, 

In  the  Boroughs  there  was  one  uncontested  seat  (Swansea  District) 
and  one  contest  between  two  Liberals  and  a  Labour  candidate  (at 
Merthyr  Tydvil)  which  for  our  purpose  is  treated  as  uncontested.  In 
the  contested  constituencies  82  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  polled. 
Taking  82  per  cent,  in  the  two  non-contested  constituencies  (returning 
three  Liberals)  and  giving  two  votes  out  of  three  to  the  Liberal  and  one 
to  the  Tory,  we  get  for  the  whole  of  the  Boroughs— L.  39,958 ;  C.  30,570. 
In  the  Counties  out  of  19  constituences,  10  (all-  Liberal  seats)  were 
uncontested.  In  the  contested  constituencies  73  per  cent,  of  the 
electorate  polled.  Taking  73  per  cent,  on  the  ten  non-contested  con- 
stituencies, and  giving  5  votes  to  the  Liberals,  and  3  to  the  Tory,  we 
get  for  the  whole  of  the  Counties— L.  94,012;  C.  57,830.  We  there- 
fore get : — 

1892.  1895.  1900.  Change. 

126,993        Liberal  vote  124,295         133,970     +     9,675 

75,390        Conservative  vote      93,940  88,400    —    5,540 

The  seat  test  works  out  as  follows  (the  quotient  of  votes  to  seat  is 
7,341  in  1895,  and  7,412  in  1900)  :  — 

1892.  1895.  1900. 

Actual.    Proportional.  Actual.    Proportional.         Actual.  Proportional. 

28  19     ...     Liberal  22  17        ...        26  19 

2  11     ...     Conservative        8  13         ...  4  11 

(e)  Scotland. 
Central  Glasgow  and  the  two  Universities  were  uncontested.  In 
the  contested  Borough  constituencies  75  per  cent,  of  the  electorate 
voted ;  we  have  therefore  taken  75  per  cent,  of  the  uncontested  borough 
electorates  and  given  two-thirds  to  the  C.  and  one-third  to  the  L.  All 
the  Scotch  Counties  were  contested  except  East  Renfrew  and  - 
Wigtonshire.  We  have  taken  76  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  in  these 
(since  that  is  the  percentage  in  the  contested  county  constituencies) 
and  given  two-thirds  to  the  C.  and  one-third  to  the  L.  Thus  treated 
the  figures  are  : — 

1892.  1895.  1900.  Change. 

253,948       Liberal  vote  246,146  254,531     +       8,385 

216,416       Conservative  vote      235,530  268,502     +     22,972 
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The  number  of  Scotch  seats  is  72.  The  seat  test  works  out  as 
follows  (the  quotient  of  votes  to  seat  being  6,694  in  1895  and  7,126 
in  1900)  :— 

1892.  1895.  1900. 

Actual.    ProportionaL  Actual.    Proportional.         Actual.  Proportional. 

50  39    ...     Liberal  39  37        ...        34  35 

22  33     ...     Conservative      33  35        ...        38  39 

(/)  Ireland. 

Here  we  are  in  great  difficulties.  We  have  carefully  compared  the  polls 
in  1900  with  those  in  1895,  and  summarily  it  may  be  said  that  as  between 
C.  and  N.  there  is  very  little  change.  We  therefore  take  the  figures 
arrived  at  from  1895,  and  estimate  that  the  votes  in  Ireland  are  : — 

Nationalist        350,000 

.  Conservative      150,000 

This  is  almost  certainly  an  underestimate  of  the  extent  of  Nationalist 
predominance.  


Seats  Contested  and  ,.    ^«  ^  f  ^«  some  statistka  with  regard  to 
^r^mna  "P/^t  t  wt^         *'^®  numbor  of  seats  in  Great  Britain  contested 

V  OTEmS  X  OLLEiD.  1  j_ij  ij^ii  1  t» 

and  uncontested,  and  as  to  the  percentage  of 
the  electorate  actually  voting  in  these  contests  : — 


No.  of 
Seats. 

Uncontested. 

Contested. 

Percentage  of 

Electorate 
voting  in  Con- 

'   C. 

L.     ^ 

'    C. 

L.     ^ 

tested  Seats. 

London  

University  ... 

61 
1 

14 
1 

— 

39 

8 

65 

England — 
Boroughs    ... 
Counties 
Universities. . 

165 
234 

4 

45 

85 

4 

4 
9 

80 
71 

36 
69 

78 
78 

W  ATiKS — 

Boroughs    ... 
Counties 

11 
19 

3 
10 

3 
1 

5 

8 

82 
73 

ScOTTiAND— 

Boroughs    . . . 
Counties     ... 
Universities. . 

31 

39 

2 

1 
2 
2 

— 

15 
18 

15 
19 

75 
76 

Great  Britain 

567 

154 

26 

227 

160 

Total 

180 
Uncontested. 

3J 
Cont( 

r 

3sted. 

In  the  above  these  5  constituencies  (7  seats)  are  treated  as  un- 
contested : — 


No  Liberal  Candidate, 
Westminster. 
Brighton  (2). 
St.  Augustine's. 


No  Tory  Candidate. 
Merthyr  TydvH  (2). 
Osgoldcross. 
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The  series  of  facsimile  posters,  etc.,  which 

Typical  Tory        begin  on  the  opposite  page  practically  tell  their 

Election  Literature,  own  story.     For  convenience  of  reference  we 

append  a  list : — 

(1)  Conservative  cartoon  issued  from  Headquarters.  (We  are 
indebted  to  the  proprietors  of  "  The  King  "  for  the  use  of  the  block  from 
which  our  reproduction  is  printed.) 

(2)  Poster  issued  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  in  Central  Leeds. 
(Since  it  was  found  impossible  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  poster,  we  had 
it  specially  photographed  as  it  actually  appeared  on  the  Leeds  hoardings. 
We  find  from  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour^s  election  accounts  that  on  October 
16th  (a)  Chorley  and  Pickersgill  were  paid  £6  10s.  for  100  posters 
"Our  brave  soldiers,"  and  (b)  Sheldons,  Ltd.  were  paid  £6  15s.  for 
posting  the  same.) 

(3)  Poster  used  by  Mr.  Ian  Malcolm  against  Mr.  Horobin  in  the 
Stowmarket  Division  (also  photographed  on  the  hoardings). 

(4)  Handbill  used  against  Mr.  Cawley  in  the  Prestwich  Division. 
(The  same  design  was  also  issued  as  a  large  poster.) 

(5)  Poster  used  against  Mr.  C.  D.  Rose  in  the  Newmarket  Division. 
(Mr.  Rose,  the  Liberal  candidate,  was  absent  in  South  Africa.  Two  of 
his  sons  who  have  died  whilst  on  active  service  are  buried  there ;  a 
third  is  still  serving  under  Lord  Roberts.  It  was  pecuHarly  chivalrous 
in  these  circumstances  to  jpicture  Mr.  Rose  as  helping  Mr.  Kruger  to  haul 
down  the  British  flag  !  We  are  indebted  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Westminster  Gazette  for  the  use  of  the  block  from  which  our  reproduc- 
tion is  printed.) 

(6)  Top  half  of  Tory  placard  used  everywhere  at  Oldham  on  the 
polling  day  to  assist  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and  Mr.  Crisp,  and  to 
injure   Mr.  Emmott  and  Mr.  Runciman. 

(7)  Tory  leaflet  used  in  Stepney  against  Mr.  Steadman.  (The 
successful  Tory  Candidate  has  since  disowned  responsibility  for  the 
issue  of  this.) 

(8)  Envelope  sent  through  the  post  to  a  Liberal  voter  in  the 
Newmarket  division.  (The  envelope  contained  a  facsimile  letter  from 
Mrs.  McCalmont,  the  wife  of  the  Tory  candidate,  and  a  poll-card.  The 
official  stamp  shows  that"  this  envelope  was  one  of  several  hundreds 
handed  in  at  the  same  time — it  was  one  out  of  the  whole  number  issued 
officially  from  the  Tory  Central  Committee  Rooms.) 


Ltbrral  Maoa: 


.5 
■2  £ 
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Pholo  by  W.  S.  Spanlon,  Bury 


Poster  used  by  Mr.  Ian  Malcolm  against  Mr.  Horobin,  in  the  Stowmarket  Division. 

i 
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Poster  used  against  Mr.  C^  D.  Rose,  in  the  Newmarket  Division. 


Mr.  C.  D.  Rose  was  absent  in  South  Africa,  where  he  bad  gone  to  look  at  tbe  graves  of  two  of  b 
sons  who  bad  died  at  Ibe  froDt.    A  third  son  is  still  serving  under  Lord  Roberts.] 
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Mr.  Justice  BtJCKNILL  (a  Judge  of  the  Htgh  Court) 

refused  to  interfere  with  a 
poster  describing  Mr.  Ellis 
as  a  Traitor,  because  of  his 
being  in  communication  with 

Kruger. 


ELIilS 


AND 


STEADMAN 

are  Pals. 

ARE   THEY  NOT  BOTH 

Traitors 


Pro- Boers  P 

Priotcd  and  PublitbMi  l>y  W.  J.  UA«f  fto  *  Son  (T.U.^  306*  MU«  find  Road 


J  - 


Leaflet  used  in  Stepney  against  Mr.  Stea'dihad.^ 

[The  Tory  member  has  since  disowned  responsibility  for  the  issue  of  the  above] 
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Facsimile  of  an  Envelope  sent  through  the  pest  to  a  Liberal  Voter  in  the 
Newmarket  Division*  The  envelope  contained  a  polling  card;  the  official 
stamp  on  it  shows  that  it  must  have  been  one  of  a  large  batch  sent  out  from 

the  Tory  Central  Committee  Room* 


Printed  by  Ernest  Cheetham,  Ltd.,  ii  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.G. 
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By  common  consent  Mr.  Chamberlain  out- 

Mr.   Chamberlain's   Chamberlained   himself   in  the  Election.     All 

Electionering.        through  he  set  himself  to  prove  that  every  vote 

given  to  a  Liberal  was  a  vote  given   to   the 
Boers.     We  set  out  the  various  stages  in  the  story. 

(1) 

The  germ  of  the  idea  which  was  subsequently  "  crystallised,"  appears 
in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech,  at  Birmingham,  on  September  22nd  : — 

**  From  first  to  last  throughout  this  bad  business,  through  the  negotiations 
which  preceded  the  war  and  after  the  war  began,  we  have  been  embarrassed, 
hampered,  countermined  by  a  small  section  of  the  people,  the  Little 
Englanders  and  the  friends  of  every  country  but  their  own,  who  have 
endeavoured  to  defeat  our  policy,  not  merely  by  open  and  straightforward 
means,  not  merely  by  criticism  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  actually  by 
communications  with  the  enemies  of  this  country.  These  men  have  no 
influence  here ;  I  do  not  believe  they  would  have  a  vote  from  any  decent 
Englishmen.  (A  Voice  :  They  should  be  shot.)  But  they  'appear,  their 
speeches  are  reported,  they  have  more  influence  among  those  who  do  not 
know  them,  and  who  do  not  know  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by 
their  own  countrymen,  and  the  consequence  is  that  abroad  in  foreign 
countries  and  in  South  Africa  the  country  has  appeared  to  be  divided.  It  is 
not  divided.  The  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  I  do  not 
care  to  what  party  they  belong,  are  in  favor  of  a  policy  which  protects  the 
interests  and  guards  the  honour  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  in  Parliament 
it  is  different.  In  Parliament  two-thirds  of  the  Opposition  are  opposed  to 
this  policy — openly  opposed  to  it  as  long  as  they  dare  and  covertly  opposed  to 
it  now  that  we  have  challenged  them  to  an  election.  Now  we  have  come 
practically  to  the  end  of  the  war ;  there  is  nothing  goiug  on  now  but  a 
guerilla  business,  which  is  encouraged  by  these  men ;  1  loas  going  to  say 
these  traitors,  bnt  I  will  say  instead  these  misguided  individuuLs." 

A  clear  case  of  "  Don't  nail  his   ears  to  the  pump."     "  Traitor  "  was 
the  keynote  of  Tory  electioneering  from  that  moment. 

(2) 
Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  let  the  matter  rest  there.     He  began  to 
say  everywhere  that  to  vote  Liberal  was  to  vote  for  the  Boers — to  quote 
the  form  in  which  the  "  crystal "  appeared  on  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour's 
placard.    At  Tunstall  on  September  27th,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  : — 

*' The  electors  should  not  fail  to  heed  what  was  said  by  the  Mayor  of 
Mafeking,  who,  speaking  the  other  day,  said  that  every  seat  lost  to  the 
Government  was  a  seat  gained  by  the  Boers." 

Here  are  a  few   (and  a  few   only)   of  Mr.    Chamberlain's   electoral 
letters  and  telegrams.     To  a  correspondent  at  Pontefract : — 

**  I  heartily  wish  Sir  Frederick  Ripley  success  in  his  endeavours  to  win 
back  Pontefract  to  the  Unionist  cause.  I  believe  that  the  men  of  Yorkshire 
will  not  forget  the  words  of  the  Mayor  of  Mafeking  that  *  A  seat  lost  to  the 
Unionist  Government  is  a  seat  gained  by  the  Boers.'  " 

To  a  correspondent  at  Greenock  : — 

**  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Unionist  to  vote  at  the  present  election.  Every 
vote  given  against  the  Government  is  a  vote  given  to  the  Boers." 
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To  the  chairman  of  the  Leicester  Liberal  Unionist  Association,  after 
the  election : — 

**  Heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  result  of  the  contest,  which  means  the 
loss  of  a  seat  to  the  Boers." 

To  Mr.  Carlile,  the  Tory  candidate  for  North  Bucks  : — 

*' Heartily  wish  Mr.  Carlile  success.  Let  all  patriotic  Englishmen 
remember  the  Mayor  of  Mafeking's  words — *  A  seat  lost  to  the  Unionist 
GU)vemment  is  a  seat  gained  to  the  Boers.' " 

To  the  electors  of  Heywood  : — 

*'I  heartily  wish  success  to  my  friend  Mr.  Kemp,  who  is  at  the  front. 
The  Imperial  Yeomanry  have  acquitted  themselves  with  much  distinction. 
I  trust  that  the  electors  will  see  that  Mr.  Kemp's  seat  is  successfully  defended 
in  his  absence.  Every  seat  lost  to  the  Government  is  a  seat  sold  to  the 
Boers." 

It  was  subsequently  explained  that  ''  sold  "  was  a  telegraphic  mistake 
for  "  gained."  It  is  an  curious  mistake  which  can  best  be  cleared  up  by 
the  production  of  the  original  telegram.  It  can,  of  course,  easily  be 
obtained  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  the  Post  Office. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Birmingham  Daily  Mail 
the  following  message  to  the  nation,  which  was  displayed  on  the  screen 
where  the  results  of  the  pollings  were  given  : — 

"Patriotism  before  politics.  May  the  union  between  the  colonies  and 
the  motherland,  now  cemented  by  their  blood,  be  for  ever  maintained !  — 

"Joseph  Chamberlain." 

(4) 
All  over  the  country  this  line  was  taken   (as  wilP  be  seen  from 
the  /acsimile   placards    and   leaflets   reproduced  elsewhere.     Here  is 
another — used  in  East  Sussex : — 


EAST   SUSSEX    ELECTION. 


REMEMBER    MAFEKiMG  i 


The  gallant  Mayor  of  Maf eking  said:— 

"  Every  Government  Seat  lost  will  be  regarded  by  the  Boers  as 
a  gain  to  themselves." 

Will  you  vote  for  Dr.  Hutchinson,  who,  if  returned,  will  sit  on  the 
same  side  of  the  House  as  Laboiichere,  Dr.  Clark,  and  the  Irish 
Nationalists — Enemies  of  England,  and  friends  of  Kruger  ;  or 
will  you 

VOTE   FOR    OOLn    BROOKFiElO, 

Who  has  fought  for  his  Country  in  South  Africa  as  he  has  fought  for 

AGRtOUiTURE 

in  the  House  of  Commons  ? 


Every  Vote  for  Dr.  Hutchinson  is  a  Vote  for  the  Boers. 
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(5) 
Mr.  Chamberlain  really  surpassed  himself,  however,  by  a  letter  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Montgomery  County  Times : — 

"Highbury,  Moor-green,  Birmingham. 

September  29th. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  heartily  wish  you  success  in  the  fight  you  are  waging  on 
behalf  of  Captain  Robert  Wynn,  who  is  at  the  front.  The  Welsh  people 
have  made  great  sacrifices  in  the  war,  and  many  Welshmen  were  among  the 
Uitlanders  whose  oppression  brought  it  about.  I  have  heard  that  the  wife 
of  Edgar,  who  was  murdered  by  the  Boer  police,  was  a  Welshwoman.  I 
hope,  therefore^  that  the  Welsh  people  will  not  allow  the  results  of  the  war 
and  the  losses  which  have  been  incurred  to  be  thrown  away,  but  will  send 
men  to  Parliament  to  support  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  to  prevent 
the  Boer  States  from  ever  again  being  a  menace  and  danger  to  British 
interests.  Yours  truly, 

J.  Chamberlain." 

We  have  ourselves  italicised  therefore — it  is  our  only  comment. 

(6) 
We  are  glad  to  say  that  this  violence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain began  to  to  be  resented.     Indeed,  on  October  9th,  Mr.  Balfour 
had  to  go  to  Bingley  to  explain  away  his  colleague  : — 

*'  Great  complaint  had  been  made  of  a  statement  that  every  vote  given  to 
a  Radical  Home  Rule  candidate  was  a  vote  given  to  the  Boers.  That  state- 
ment was  not  justified  if  it  meant  that  every  man  who  voted  for  a  Radical 
candidate  desired  the  victory  of  the  Boer  cause.  That  would  be  a  calumny 
upon  honourable  and  patriotic  men.  But  it  was  not  in  that  sense  he  under- 
stood the  statement  to  be  made.  It  rather  meant  that  every  vote  given  to  a 
Radical  Home  Rule  candidate  at  this  moment  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Boers, 
and  depressed  the  hopes  of  the  British  colonists  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony. 
In  that  sense  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  fact  on  which  he  ventured  to  say  there 
was  complete  unanimity  on  the  part  of  all  men  who  had  had  any  experience 
of  South  African  politics." 

•(7) 

The  best  comment  on  it  all  is  to  be  found  in  that  staunchest  of 
staunch  Tory  journals,  the  Quarterly  Heview : — 

"Holding  such  a  position,  and  having  before  him  an  Opposition  so 
conspicuously  weak  and  crippled  by  its  own  fundamental  divergences  of  aim 
and  temper,  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  well  have  afforded  to  conduct  the 
election  campaign  with  more  self-control  and  less  overbearing  demeanour 
towards  the  Radicals  than  he  has  actually  displayed.  It  is  a  rule  of  invariable 
application  in  our  domestic  politics  never  to  treat  any  considerable  body  of 
Englishmen  as  being  consciously  indifferent  to  the  interests  and  honour  of 
their  country.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  unfortunately,  did  not  remember  that 
rule  ;  and  the  effect  of  part  at  least  of  his  electioneering  utterances,  whether 
calculated  or  not,  was  to  exhibit  the  larger  proportion,  not  perhaps  of  the 
rank  and  file  in  the  country,  but  of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  Liberal 
party,  as  more  in  sympathy  with  Boer  than  with  British  aims.     .     .     . 

**He  unfortunately  appeared  to  charge  against  the  Opposition  not  merely 
a  present  inability  to  form  and  carry  through  sound  collective  judgments  as 
to  the  requirements  of  Imperial  conditions,  but  a  disposition  to  treat  the 
interests   of  their  country  as  of  subordinate  account.     It  is  a    want    of 
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intelligence,  a  political  short-sightedness,  not  a  want  of  morality  or  patriot- 
ism, that  we  lay  to  their  charge ;  and  that  a  prominent  statesman  should 
suggest  the  latter  alternative  constituted  a  gratuitous  aggravation,  both 
internal  and  external,  of  the  inherent  drawbacks  of  a  national  situation  already 
sufficiently  unfortunate. 

**  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  electioneering  utterances 
are  all  open  to  such  criticism.  But,  unluckily,  the  speech  with  which  he 
opened  the  campaign  at  Birmingham,  though  possessing  many  striking  merits, 
made  the  charge  to  which  we  have  alluded  ;  and  in  its  fight  his  other  remarks, 
with  their  trenchant  exposure  of  the  Liberal  treatment  of  the  war,  were 
naturaUy  read.  His  appeal  to  the  electors,  to  put  *  patriotism  before  politics,* 
was  certainly  open  to  misconstruction  on  the  part  of  those  politicians  who 
had  already  been  more  or  less  directly  charged  by  him  with  having  put  their 
politics  before  their  patriotism.  Again,  the  Colonial  Secretary's  letter 
rejoicing  over  the  defeat  of  Captain  l2imbton  in  his  candidature  for  Durham, 
as  a  blow  to  *sham  Imperialism,'  was  resented  outside  Liberal  circles. 
Whatever  Captain  Lambton's  politics  may  be  there  was  no  *  sham  Imperialism' 
about  his  defence  of  Ladysmith. 

*'  At  the  beginning  of  the  county  pollings,  all  Mr.  Chamberlain's  harshest 
attacks  on  the  Opposition  appeared  to  be  summed  up,  renewed,  and 
emphasised  in  a  telegram  to  the  electors  of  the  Heywood  division  of 
Lancashire,  wishing  success  to  the  Unionist  candidate,  Mr.  Kemp,  who  was 
at  the  front  in  South  Africa.  *I  trust,'  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  reported  to 
have  said,  *  the  electors  will  see  that  Mr.  Kemp's  seat  is  successfully  defended 
in  his  absence.  Every  seat  lost  to  the  Government  is  a  seat  sold  to  the 
Boers.'  Subsequently  it  was  stated  that  in  the  correct  text  of  this  message 
the  word  'sold'  did  not  appear,  but  in  its  place  the  word  *  given.'  The 
difference  was  doubtless  appreciable,  but  not  enough  to  remove  the  offence 
justly  taken  even  in  Unionist  quarters  by  so  indiscriminating  an  association 
of  a  whole  political  party  with  the  enemies  of  their  country.  Three  days 
later,  speaking  at  Bingley,  Mr.  Balfour  was  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
explaining  that  such  words  as  his  colleague  had  used  were  not  to  be  taken  as 
meaning  that  every  man  who  voted  for  a  Radical  desired  the  victory  of  the 
Boer  cause.  That,  said  Mr.  Balfour,  *  would  be  a  calumny  upon  honourable 
and  patriotic  men.'  AU  that  was  meant  was  that  'every  vote  given  to  a 
Radical  Home  Rule  candidate  at  this  moment  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Boers 
and  depressed  the  hopes  of  the  British  colonists  in  Natal  and  in  the  Cape 
Colony.  In  that  sense  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  on  which  he  ventured  to 
say  that  there  was  complete  unanimity  on  the  part  of  all  men  who  had  had 
any  experience  of  South  African  politics.' 

'*Such  an  explanation  ought  not  to  have  been  required  in  connection 
with  any  statement  put  forward  by  a  leading  Minister.'* 


Mr.  Leslie  Wanklyn  (the  Tory  member  for 
Crystallisation.       Central  Bradford)   has  been  good  enough   to 

explain  the  genesis  of  the  opinion  of  the  Mayor 
of  Maf eking,  with  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  such  play  in  the 
election.  Mr.  Whiteley,  the  Mayor,  returned  to  his  native  town  of 
Bradford  shortly  after  the  relief  of  Mafeking,  and  there  was  cordially 
welcomed.  It  was  reported,  however,  in  a  local  paper,  that  the  Mayor 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Bradford  Liberal  Club,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  his  views  on  the  military  and  political  situation  would, 
if  they  could  only  secure  a  wider  audience,  tend  to  "  the  enlightenment 
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of  the  crowd."     Mr.  Wanklyn  repeats  the  story  and  does  not  deny  its 
truth.     He  was  frightened  : — 

**  As  I  happened  to  know  that  Mr.  Whiteley  would  regard  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  recall  of  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  as  a  national  disaster,  I  wrote  to  him  from  Scotland  as  soon  as  I  read 
the  above  paragraph  and  asked  him  to  place  himself  in  my  hands  as  member 
for  the  Central  Division  of  his  native  city.     This  he  agi-eed  to  do. 

'*  Before  my  first  meeting  my  agent  and  I  had  a  long  interview  with  him, 
and  I  asked  him  to  authorise  me  in  a  sentence  to  make  a  statement  which 
would  serve  to  explain  to  his  family  and  friends  his  reason  for  coming  out  on 
a  Liberal  Unionist  platform  instead  of  on  a  Liberal  Imperialist  platform,  and 
between  us  we  crystallised  his  views  in  the  following  words,  which  he 
authorised  me  to  use,  viz.  :  '  Every  Government  seat  lost  vxndd  be  regarded  by 
ttie  Boers  as  a  gain  to  themselves.*  " 

Mr.  Chamberlain  subjected  the  crystal  to  another    process    and    it 
became : — 

**  Every  seat  lost  to  the  Grovemment  is  a  seat  gained  to  the  Boers." 

As  the  Westminster  Gazette  said  on  October  1 5th  : — 

"Whether  in  its  original  form  or  in  its  improved  form,  the  phrase  was 
intended  by  the  electioneerers  who  used  it  to  convey  the  same  meaning, 
namely,  that  to  vote  for  the  Opposition  was  to  encourage  the  enemy  in  the 
field.  If  there  was  any  sense  in  which  that  statement  was  true,  it  reflected 
the  strongest  censure  upon  the  Government,  which  without  necessity  and  in 
order  to  gain  a  party  advantage  for  themselves  from  a  war  actually  in  pro- 
gress, took  an  election  at  a  time  when  an  adverse  vote  to  themselves  could 
be  construed  as  an  adverse  vote  to  the  country.  If  patriotism  is  ever  to  be 
above  politics,  that  kind  of  manoeuvre  should  be  barred  from  the  party 
game.  But  the  Grovemment  were  not  content  to  apply  the  coercion  which 
was  inherent  in  the  facts  of  the  case.  They  must  needs  insist  that  their 
opponents  were  in  very  fact  traitors  and  enemies  of  their  country,  and  on  a 
set  pLan,  all  worked  from  one  centre,  flood  the  constituencies  with  posters, 
leaflets,  and  public  speeches,  asserting  that  this  was  the  case.'' 

This  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  posters,  etc.,  reproduced  with  this 
pamphlet. 


Perhaps  the  most  scandalous  misstatement 

"  Deserves  (and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal)  of  the  General 

Cordua's  Fate."      Election   is   the  following  from   the   Sheffield 

Daily  Telegraph : — 

DESERVES  CORDUA'S  FATE. 

*'The  Hon.  Eustace  Fiennes  was  a  pro-Boer  before  the  war  ;  when  it 
broke  out  he  went  to  Africa  and  fought  for  the  Boers  as  an  Englishman  ; 
now  he  is  contesting  N.  Oxfordshire  as  a  Radical." 

The  truth  is  that   he   served  in  South   Africa  for  seven  months  as 
a  member  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry,  and  fought  against  the  Boers. 
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Part  of  the  Tory  plan  of  campaign  was  to 

Exploiting  exploit  Lord  Roberts.     His  portrait  appeared 

Lord  Roberts.       on  Tory  posters — as  in  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour's, 

reproduced  on  page  ii.  Leaflets  were  issued 
bearing  his  portrait — with  an  extract  from  his  book  "  Forty-one  years 
in  India  "  and  headed  "  Lord  Roberts  on  the  War,"  though  the  war 
referred  to  by  Lord  Roberts  was  the  war  of  1881,  not  of  1899  Colonel 
Holland,  the  Tory  candidate  for  Colchester,  actually  said  : — 

**  Lord  Roberts  in  a  letter  had  wished  him  to  enter  Parliament  to  help 
him  in  Army  reform.  He  was  practically  a  delegate  from  *  Bobs  *  from  South 
Africa." 

General  Sir  James  Hills-Johnes,  speaking  at  Swansea  on  September 
28th,  at  a  Tory  meeting,  said  : — 

"It  was  the  duty  of  the  people  of  England  to  return  a  Unionist  Govern- 
ment to  power  ...  he  was  expressing  not  only  his  own  opinion  but  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Roberts  also." 

Sir  George  Newnes  (then  the  Liberal  candidate,  now  the  Liberal 
Member,  for  Swansea)  at  once  wired  to  Lord  Roberts  to  ask  if  this  was 
true.     Here  is  Lord  Roberts's  reply  from  Pretoria  : — 

"October  1,  1900, 
"  No  authority  for  Hills- Johnes's  statement :  I   always  hold  aloof  from 
politics.  Roberts." 

This  telegram  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected  from  Lord 
Roberts.     Sir  James  Hills-Johnes  subsequently  wrote  to  the  Times : — 

**I  went  with  Lord  Roberts  to  Pretoria  as  an  old  friend.     I   had  no 
conversation  with  him  on  politics.     I  knew  nothing  of  the  pending  dissolu 
tion   of  Parliament  when  I  left  him,  and  I  have  had  no  communication 
whatever  with  him  concerning  the  elections  until  I  received  his  telegram 
referred  to  in  your  report. 

**  The  last  paragraph  states  exactly  what  I  said  at  the  meeting — 'I  felt 
sure  Lord  Roberts  was  with  me  in  wishing  for  Unionist  return.*  I  regret  that 
I  made  this  statement  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  entirely  forgetting  that 
Lord  Roberts's  position  keeps  him  quite  aloof  from  politics." 

The  explanation  hardly  extenuates  the  original  offence.  There  were 
too  many  of  these  things  done  "  on  the  spur  of  the  moment." 


The  Tories  like  to  be  thought  the  "  gentle- 

The    "Gentlemanly  manly     party;"     has    not     Mr.   Chamberlain 

Party."  proudly     boasted     that     he     is    allied    with 

"  English  gentlemen  "  1     But  it  is  to  be  wished 

that  Tories  would  behave  as  gentlemen  when  they  go  electioneering. 

As  a  sample  (we  hope  not  a  typical  one)  of  Tory  manners  and  methods 

let  us  take  a  Tory  meeting  held  on  October  5th  in  support  of  the 

candidature  of  Major  Rasch,  against  Mr.  Henry.     (We  quote  from  the 

Ussex  County  Chronicle  of  October  12th.)     Colonel  Lockwood,  M.P., 

said  : — 

'*He  objected  to  his  (Major  Bosch's)  having  to  fight  a  tinpot  thing— no 
disrespect  to  Mr.  Henry  Solomons  or  whatever  his  name  was.     .     .     ." 
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Sir  Jolin  Colomb,  M.P.,  said : — 

'*  Perhaps  the  fact  hadn't  reached  him  in  the  remote  recesses  of  Hounds- 
ditch  or  Shoreditch  or  wherever  it  was—  some  ditch.  Let  him  keep  in  the 
ditch  or  get  out  of  it  himself  and  stick  himself  on  the  fence  and  stay  there." 

Major  Rasch,  M.P.,  said : — 

''They  had  seen  almost  the  last  of  the  Semitic  invasion,  and  they  would 
now  see  an  end  to  this  *  great  fuss  about  a  little  bit  of  pork.'  " 

Mr.  Henry's  sole  offence  is  that  he  is  a  Jew.  We  wonder  what  Lord 
Rothschild  (with  his  advice  to  Jewish  electors  to  vote  Unionist)  thinks 
of  these  remarks — not  of  unimp<^rtant  unknown  Tories  but  of  three 
Tory  members  of  Parliament. 


-^     jy  Mr.    Balfour,  speaking   at  Kilmarnock  on 

't»  October   5th,   had   somethinsc  to  say   on   the 

AND  Placards.  x.-    j.    £  h     •  4.  i.-      »  "^ 

subject  of  "  misrepresentation    : — 

* '  Well,  he  supposed  that  they  had  sorrowfully  to  admit  that  no  general 
©lection  ever  took  place  without  something  in  the  nature  of  misrepresenta- 
tion being  used  on  the  one  or  both  sides.  He  himself  had  been  represented 
in  a  widely-diffused  caricature  as  refusing  assistance  to  the  starving  millions 
of  India,  while  lavishing  it  on  particular  classes  of  the  community.  Criticism 
and  misrepresentation  he  did  not  complain  of.  These  things  happened,  but 
if  one  had  2,400  of  a  majority  one  did  not  mind  criticism  and  misrepresenta- 
tion. Of  the  two  parties  in  the  State,  it  was  not  the  Conservatives  who  had 
been  in  the  past  chiefly  guilty  oLthat.  As  a  nile  they  had  been  the  victims 
and  not  the  executioners.  The^had  been  subjected  to  that  kind  of  misrep- 
resentation far  more  than  they  had  ever  indulged  in  it  themselves.  (Dissent.) 
He  saw  there  were  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  doubted  that,  but  he  would 
tell  them  that  they  had  made  a  very  imperfect  study  of  electioneering 
literature." 

Certainly  Mr.  Balfour,  after  his  election  card  of  1895,  ought  to  be  an 
expert  in  electioneering  literature ;  but  we  entirely  decline  to  admit 
that  he  has  any  cause  of  complaint  against  Mr.  Gould's  picture,  which 
was  used  by  the  Liberal  Publication  Department  both  as  a  poster  and 
as  a  leaflet.  In  it  Mr.  Balfour  is  depicted  as  leading  two  little  boys 
(the  Lahdlord  and  the  Church)  by  the  hand  whilst  declining  to  give 
alms  to  the  "  Poor  Indian."  The  Rating  Act,  the  Voluntary  Schools 
Act,  the  Clerical  Tithes  Act,  and  the  debate  on  the  motion  asking  for 
a  Government  grant  to  India< — these  are  the  data  which  completely 
justify  this  picture.  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Balfour  can  only  produce  this 
to  prove  Liberal  "  misrepresentation  '^  he  has  really  given  a  testimonial 
to  the  way  in  which  the  contest  has  been  fought  for  the  Liberal  side. 
Mr.  Balfour  proceeded  to  say  ;  — 

''Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  had  been  shocked  at  seeing  a  man 
walking  about  the  Edinburgh  streets  with  a  placard  which  said,  **  vote  for 
Agnew  and  defeat  the  pro-Boers."  Well,  they  did  vote  for  Agnew,  and  if 
there  were  any  pro-Boers  in  Edinburgh  they  did  defeat  the  pro-Boers.  The 
•question  was — was  that  a  fair  or  was  it  not  a  fair  placard  1  Personally  he 
was  not  in  love  with  placards  of  this  kind.     ..." 

We  wonder  whether  he  will  be  "in  love "  with  those  that  are  pro- 
duced elsewhere. 
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"Correspondence  Relating  to  the   Recent 
The  Ellis  Letter.     Political  Situation   in    South   Africa "  is  the 

title  of  one  of  Mr^  Chamberlain's  Blue  Books — 
in  fact  it  was  a  piece  of  Tory  electioneering  literature  printed  and 
issued  at  the  public  expense.  It  is  entirely  a  new  departure  that 
private  letters,  even  when  found  in  the  camp  of  an  enemy,  should  be 
published  in  this  way.  There  were  letters  from  Dutchmen  at  the  Cape 
to  the  Boer  Republics,  and  three  letters  from  English  Members  of 
Parliament.  Of  these  one  was  from  Mr.  John  E.  Ellis,  the  Liberal 
Member  for  Rushcliflfe : — 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Solly  to  the  Rev.  D.  Ross,  Ladygrey, 

AHwal  North. 

*'  Villa  Flora,  Newlands,  June  6th,  1900. 

*'  Dear  Sir, — ^Though  personally  a  stranger  to  you,  I  venture  to  write  on 
a  matter  in  which  we  are  both  interested. 

"  Mr.  Ellis,  one  of  the  Members  of  Parliament,  who  is  anxious  to  help 
the  South  African  cause,  writes  me  as  follows  : — 

**  *  We  want  a  stream  oi  facts  concerning  suppression  of  telegrams,  open- 
ing of  letters,  arbitrary  arrests,  unfair  trial,  unjustifiable  prison  treatment, 
interference  with  free  speech  at  meetings,  but  much  information  sent 
lacks  the  element  of  fulness,  detail,  and  accuracy,  which  are  vital  for  Parlia- 
mentary purposes.  The  names  of  informants  will  be  treated  as  confi- 
dential.' 

*'I  have  seen  passages  in  the  South  African  News  in  which  your  name 
appears,  which  leads  me  to  believe  you  can  give  first  hand  information  on 
several  of  these  points,  and  feel  sure  I  need  not  urge  you  to  do  so. 

**  Will  you  send  me  a  line  to  say  you  have  received  this  letter  ? 

*'  The  address  of  the  Member  of  Parliament  I  refer  to  is  John  E.  Ellis, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  40,  Pont-street,  S.W.,  or  House  of  Commons,  Westminster. 

"Yours  sincerely, 

**  Mrs.  Julia  F.  Solly." 
It  will  be  noted — 

(1)  That  this  only  asks  ioT  facts  as  a  condition  precedent  to  raising 
any  question  in  Parliament. 

(2)  That  the  letter  was  written  months  after  the  war  began. 

(3)  That  it  is  written  not  to  the  Boers,  but  to  a  British  subject  in 
Cape  Colony. 

We  proceed  to  set  out  some  of  the  uses  made  of  this  letter. 

Mr.  Powell-Williams,  speaking  on  September  9th,  said  : — 

"  The  action  of  Mr.  Ellis  was  also  as  mean  as  it  was  possible  to  conceive. 
He  hoped  it  was  a  sufficient  retribution  to  those  gentlemen  that  they  should 
realise  and  know,  what  was  probably  quite  true,  that  much  of  the  bloodshed 
that  had  followed  was  due  to  their  foolish  and  wretched  action  ;  he  would 
also  say  their  wicked  action,  for  he  was  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  they 
had  taken  it  in  any  other  country  of  Europe  they  would  instantly  have 
been  arrested.'' 
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(2). 
The  letter  was  treated  in  Tory  leaflets  as  having  been  written  to  the 
Boers.  We  have  before  us  one  in  which  the  letter  is  printed,  headed: — 

THE    BOER    FLAG    AND    ITS 
BADICAL    SUPPORTERS, 

^  .  .  (3) 

The  National  Union  of  Conservatives  and  Constitutional  Associa- 
tions  {i,e.y  Tory  headquarters)  issued  a  poster  beginning  as  follows  : — 


RADICAL   TRAITORS. 

THINGS  THAT  EVERY  BRITON  SHOULD  REMEMBER. 

During:  the  months  of  August  and  September,  1899,  the 
British  Qovernment  were  engaged  in  negotiations  upon 
which  depended  the  awful  issue  of  peace  or  war.  The 
grievances  of  the  British  subjects  in  South  Africa  were 
admitted  by  the  most  rabid  Radicals.  During  this  time,  when 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  Briton  to  support  the 
Government,  Radical  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  in  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 

Mr.  John  B.  Bills,  Radical  member  for  the  Rushcliffe 
Division  of  Nottinghamshire,  who  was  in  1895  Radical 
candidate  for  the  Speakership,  said:  "  We  want  a  stream  of 
'facts'  concerning  suppression  of  telegrams,  opening  of 
letters,  arbitrary  arrests,  unfair  trial,  unjustifiable  prison 
treatment,  interference  with  free  speech  at  meetings,  but 
much  information  sent  lacks  the  element  of  fulness,  detail, 
and  accuracy,  which  are  vital  for  Parliamentary  purposes." 


Mr.  Ellis,  on  October  2nd,  applied  to  the  Courts  to  obtain  an  injunc- 
tion restraining  the  use  of  this  disgraceful  placard.  Mr.  Justice 
Buckley  declined  to  grant  the  injunction — holding  (oddly  enough) 
there  was  no  "false  statement  of  fact,"  but  he  said  : — 

i"It  will  probably  follow  from  the  proceedings  that  have  taken  place  in 
this  Court,  that  there  will  be  sufficient  to  counteract  any  ill  effects  which  the 
poster  might  otherwise  have  had  when  I  have  stated,  as  I  do  distinctly  state, 
that  it  has  been  proved  before  me  that  Mr.  Ellis  did  not  enter  into  corre- 
spondence with  the  enemy,  but  simply  wrote  a  letter  to  a  lady  residing  in 
Cape  Colony  in  order  to  obtain  information  for  Parliamentary  purposes, 
which  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  proper." 

The  Tory  officials  came  very  badly  out  of  the  business.  Mr.  Coward, 
their  counsel,  asked  by  the  judge  if  they  wished  to  go  on  publishing 
the  placard,  replied,  "  Certainly,"  whilst  the  following  passage  is  most 
instructive  : — 

*'Mr.  Justice  Buckley  :  If  the  statement  had  been  that  he  (Mr.  Mlia) 
wrote  to  the  Boers  that  would  have  been  untrue. 

**  Mr.  Coward  :  Certainly.    But  I  am  here  on  the  placard  as  it  stands." 

In  fact,  Tory  headquarters  persisted  in  calling  Mr.  Ellis  a  "  Radical 
Traitor"  for  doing  what  the  judge  declared  was  "  perfectly  proper." 

(*) 

On  October  1st  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  said  at  Stirchley : — 
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^'  The  attitude  which  Sir  Henry  Gampbell-Bannermaii  had  taken  up  was 
worse  than  a  mockeiy ;  it  was  a  disgi^ce,  vrhea  Sir  Henry  attempted  to 
justify  the  letter  of  Mr.  Ellis  to  the  I^rs,  who  betieyed  that  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  represented  his  own  views  and  convictions  with  regard  to 
that  correspondence." 

The  letter  was  not  **  to  the  Boers,"  but  we  have  not  heard  of  any 
apology  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  to  Mr.  Ellis. 

No  objection  can  be  taken  of  course,  totbe 

Electioneering       fa^ct  that  a  candidate  stood  who  happened  to 

FROM  THE  Fi^ONT.      be  sOTving  at  the  front,  but  grave  exception 

can  and  ought  to  be  taken  to  the  character  of 

some    of  the    messages    sent    to    the    electors   by   such   candidatta. 

Take  the  following,  f(»:  instance,  from  Colonel  Howard,  the  Conserra- 

tive  candidate  for  Flintshire  : — 

**  The  force  with  which  I  am  serving  is  composed  of  men  from  every  part 
of  our  glorious  Empire.  They  unanimously  demand  the  complete  suppress 
sion  of  the  reign  of  tyranny  and  corruption  which  has  so  long  disgraced  the 
country,  and  they  look  to  Flintshire  to  support  them  in  upholding  the  policy 
by  which  alone  it  can  be  accomplished.  Flintshire  electors,  shall  Radical 
politicians  undo  the  work  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Queen  ? — Howa&p." 

Colonel  Howard  deserves  to  be  court-martialled  for  trying  to  turn  his 
fellow  soldiers  into  Tory  electioneerers. 

In  the  North  Norfolk  election,  two  of  the 

Lord  Hastings       tenants  of  Lord  Hastings — Mr.  Hammond,  a 

AND  his  Tenants,      large  farmer,  and  Mr.  Cooper,  a  small  occupier 

— had  the  hardihood  to  be  energetic  in  support 
of  Sir  Brampton  Gurdon,  the  Liberal  candidate.  A  day  or  two  after 
the  poll  they  received  notice  to  quit.  Lord  Hastings  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  whole  thing  is  merely  an  interesting  coincidence : — 

**I  instructed  my  agent,  Mr.  Wright,  some  months  ago,  before  my  recent 
illness,  to  serve  notices  at  the  proper  time  on  Mr.  Hammond  and  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  those  notices  were  given  in  due  course  on  the  day  before 
Michaelmas  Day,  and  they  would  have  been  so  given  whether  the  election 
in  North  Norfolk  took  place  this  autumn  or  next." 

But,  unfortunately  for  this  engaging  theory,  Lord  Hastings  himself 
said  to  Mr.  Hammond  in  a  letter : — 

**  The  reason  you  have  received  notice  to  quit  your  farm  is  that  lain 
anxious  to  have  a  tenant  who  would  act  on  more  friendly  terms  with  his 
landlord,  and  also  one  not  so  hostile  to  the  clergy  and  everything  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England." 

This  was  explained  in  an  interview  by  Lord  Hastings's  agent : — 

*'Mr.  Hammond  would  have  to  go,  and  whoever  succeeded  him  wou 
have  to  be  a  good  Tory.     How  could  he  expect  to  be  allowed  to  go  about  i 
the  heart  of  the  estate  unsaying  what  his  landlord  was  saying,  and  trying  U 
undo  what  his  landlord  was  doing  ? " 

It  is  now  said  that  Mr.  Hammond's  land  is  wanted  for  buildin 
purposes ;  that  he  is  not  a  good  farmer,  etc.,  etc.  But  the  apologii 
of  Lord  Hastings  and  his  asgent  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  ordinar 
citizen  to  draw  the  correct  inference. 
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THE     LIBERAL    OUTLOOK. 


Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  G.C.B.,  M.P.,  speaking  at  the 
opening  of  a  Liberal  Club  at  Dundee,  on  November,  15th  1900, 
said : — 

The  General   Election. 

I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  your  friendly  greeting.  How  astonished 
any  man  would  be  who  was  but  superficially  acquainted  with  the  real 
facts  of  the  present  political  situation  if  he  visited  this  building  to-day 
and  looked  into  the  room  in  which  we  are  gathered !  What  is  this 
building?  It  is  a  new  home  that  is  being  provided  for  the  Liberal 
party ;  and  the  Liberal  party,  we  are  told,  has  just  come  out  of  the 
general  election  a  beaten  party.  We  should  therefore  expect  to  find  a 
scanty  assemblage  of  reluctant  delegates,  forming  a  company  at  once 
crestfallen,  penitent  for  the  past,  and  despondent  for  the  future  ;  whereas 
we  find  here  to-day  a  crowd  of  enthusiasts — I  should  say  of  exhilarated 
enthusiasts — full  of  faith,  and  also  full  of  hope,  and  exercising  as  much 
of  the  third  virtue  of  charity  towards  our  political  opponents  as  our 
recollection  of  the  scandalous  and  unexampled  tactics  which  have  been 
employed  against  us  will  allow  us  to  retain.  And  the  surprise  of  this 
casual  visitor  will  not  be  lessened  when  he  sees  that  the  man  who  is 
honoured  with  the  principal  part  in  to-day's  proceedings,  and  whom  you 
have  greeted  in  so  kindly  and  friendly  a  manner,  is  one  who  had  his  full 
share,  to  say  the  least,  of  knocks  and  buffetings  in  the  melde  of  the 
general  election  and  his  full  share  of  the  odium  and  obloquy  with  which 
in  the  Press  and  on  the  platform — but  above  all  in  the  Press — we  have 
been  pursued.  Why,  if  one-hundredth  part  of  all  that  has  been  said 
were  true,  you  and  I  could  scarcely  dare  to  look  each  other  in  the  face 
to-day.  Yet  we  are  here,  proud  of  ourselves,  proud  of  the  great 
traditional  party  to  which  we  belong,  and  not  in  the  least  abashed  or 
daunted  by  anything  that  has  occurred.  And  why  ?  I  can  suggest  two 
very  good  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  because  if  we  thought  before  the 
election  badly  of  the  Government  and  their  policy  and  their  methods 
the  election  confirmed  us  in  that  bad  opinion ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
if  we  thought  well  of  ourselves  and  our  policy  and  our  methods  we  were 
confirmed  again  in  that  good  opinion.  And  we  have  that  degree  of 
confidence,  by  right  of  our  principles,  in  the  good  sense  and  right 
judgment  of  our  countrymen  that  we  know  that  before  many  months 
are  over  and  as  soon  as  the  excitement  of  war  has  passed  away  our 
twofold  opinion  will  be  that  of  the  country  at  large. 


A  False  Election. 

The  election  was  a  false  election.  We  knew  it  and  our  opponents 
knew  it|  and  the  best  men  among  them  are  ashamed  of  it.  They  are 
ashamed  of  the  meanness  which  hustled  the  country  into  an  election  at 
an  undesirable  time,  on  a  flimsy  and  fallacious  plea  of  necessity,  so  that 
a  great  constitutional  proceeding  was  prostituted,  and  a  fine  patriotic 
'  sentiment,  filling  all  classes  among  us,  was  exploited  and  taken  advantage 
of  for  the  sordid  and  selfish  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  retain  office. 
And  they  are  still  more  ashamed  of  the  tactics  which  were  pursued 
when  it  was  sought  to  rouse  prejudice  against  us  by  alleging  that  we 
were  two-thirds  of  us  traitors,  and  that  we  desired  the  success  of  the 
enemies  of  our  country,  and  that  votes  given  to  us  would  be  votes  given 
to  those  enemies.  This  allegation  reached  a  depth  of  infamy  in  party 
malice — and  let  us  never  forget  that  it  was  made  on  the  word  of  a 
Minister  and  repeated  by  that  Minister  again  and  again — it  reached  a 
depth  of  party  malice  to  which  no  previous  Government  has  ever  sunk. 
What  its  effects  may  have  been  on  the  voters  we  cannot  tell,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to  estimate  it ;  but  I  will  say  this  for  myself, 
that  I  would  sooner  see  any  party  with  which  I  was  associated  suffer 
direst  defeat  at  the  polls  than  win  a  vote  by  resort  to  devices  so 
dishonouring.  Aye,  but  do  not  let  us  forget  this — this  was  no  mere 
evanescent  incident,  something  that  happens  that  excites  resentment 
and  that  is  redressed  on  the  next  occasion  and  passes  away  and  leaves 
no  trace  behind.  It  means  and  it  works  the  degradation  of  our  public 
life ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  anything  that  lowers  the  standard  of 
public  honour  among  us,  whether  in  our  relations  with  other  countries, 
or  in  the  administration  of  a  department,  or  in  our  controversies  and 
struggles  between  ourselves,  brings  permanent  injury,  greater  injury  than 
would  the  most  dismal  rout  of  an  army  in  the  field  or  the  loss  of  an 
entire  province  from  the  Empire. 

The   Keconstruction  of  the  Government. 

Now  the  election  is  over,  and  they  have  been  busy  ever  since  in 
arranging  the  Government.  It  is  not  we  Liberals  that  have  clamoured 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Government.  We  did  not  much  care  how 
they  allocated  the  offices  among  themselves.  What  we  did  complain  of 
was  the  general  tone  and  policy  of  their  administration,  and  especially 
ill-advised  words  and  actions  by  certain  individuals  amongst  them.  But 
I  suppose  the  rearrangement  was  demanded  by  restlessness  and  weariness 
among  themselves  internally,  and  also  by  the  impatience,  the  obvious 
and  avowed  impatience,  of  their  supporters  outside ;  and  these  amiable 
feelings  have  now  been  gratified,  and  we  have  been  amused  by  watching 
the  process.  We  have  seen  the  rumours  going  out,  and  then  we  have 
seen  their  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment.  We  have  seen  the  appointments 
and  then  the  disappointments.  The  stable  remains  the  same,  the  horses 
are  the  same,  but  every  horse  is  in  a  new  stall.  It  does  not  seem 
necessarily  to  give  any  additional  strength  to  the  team,  but  I  daresay  it 
adds  a  little  pleasing  variety  to  their  existence.  Let  us  hope  now  that 
we  are  done  with  it,  and  that  there  will  be  no  more  new  revelations  and 


excitements  for  us  when  we  take  up  our  morning  newspaper.  But  of 
course  one  never  knows  what  may  happen  ;  there  are  two  possibilitiesi 
that  occur  to  me.  If  you  have  a  Cabinet  of  20  members,  why  should 
you  not  go  on  and  make  it  30,  and  gratify  so  many  more  people  ?  Also, 
I  am  afraid  if  you  look  into  any  Parliamentary  list  you  might  find  that 
there  are  one  or  two  sitting  members  for  Birmingham  still  left  who  have 
not  been  made  Privy  Councillors,  and  even  they  must  by  and  by  be- 
exhausted.  On  this  pretty  transformation  scene  I  have  only  two 
criticisms  to  offer,  and  you  may  be  surprised  to  find  that  they  are  both 
of  a  favourable  nature. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Office. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  congratulate  you,  as  men  really  interested  m 
the  welfare  of  your  country  and  this  great  Empire,  on  this — that  the 
Government  have  thought  fit  to  go  back  on  what  they  themselves  have 
done,  and  to  revive  an  ancient  and  time-honoured  office,  which  we  have 
always  found  useful  in  this  country  in  past  years — I  mean  the  office  of 
Prime  Minister  which  has  been  completely  in  abeyance  and  under 
eclipse  for  the  last  five  years.  I  say  it  has  been  in  abeyance  because 
everyone  knows  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  man  who  conducts 
the  foreign  affairs  of  this  country,  at  the  same  time  to  supervise  and 
take  charge  of  the  general  action  of  the  Government.  I  hope,  therefore^ 
that  in  the  future  there  may  be  a  little  more  consistency  in  their  action 
and  a  little  more  care  in  their  legislation,  and,  above  all,  a  little  more 
care  and  prudence  and  better  supervision  over  their  foreign,  their  external, 
policy,  and,  above  all,  their  colonial  policy.  Lord  Salisbury  will  bring 
to  bear  on  these  great  purposes  the  cynical  wisdom  which  is  his 
characteristic,  and  which  evokes  from  his  fellow-countrymen  a  corres- 
pondingly and  sympathetically  cynical  confidence  in  it.  My  second 
observation  is  this :  I  believe  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  made  the  best 
choice  he  could  of  a  man  to  succeed  him  in  the  Foreign  Office.  •  I 
have  known  Lord  Lansdowne  for  many  years ;  he  is  a  man  of  great 
ability,  of  experience,  of  moderation,  of  temperament,  and  of  soundness 
of  view,  and  he  will  be  thoroughly  acceptable  to  those  with  whom  he 
has  to  deal.  Now  I  think  the  appointment  may  very  well  be  approved 
in  itself,  but  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  an  appointment.  I 
remember  some  years  ago  that  Mr.  Arthur  Balfcur  was  rather  unpopular 
with  us  because  of  the  severity  with  which  he  was  applying  coercive 
administration  in  Ireland.  At  that  time  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  county 
of  Clackmannan  at  which  a  motion  of  confidence  was  proposed  in  the 
then  sitting  member,  who  is  now  a  distinguished  Judge — the  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session — Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour — and  the  man 
who  moved  this  motion  spoke  in  favour  of  him  as  an  eminent  lawyer, 
as  a  sound  politician,  as  a  charming  man,  but  above  all  he  said,  **  he's 
no  the  ither  Balfour."  Now  I  think  on  this  occasion  we  may  be  pleased 
to  think  that  the  man  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Office  is 
not  the  other  man  with  whom  we  were  threatened.  In  the  circumstances, 
in  my  opinion,  the  duties  could  have  been  placed  in  no  better  hands 
than  those  that  have  them. 


Unity    Among   Liberals. 

When  the  Unionist  newspapers  are  not  occupied  in  discussing  the 
changes  in  the  Government,  denouncing  some  and  apologizing  for  and 
excusing  and  defending  others— they  seem  to  be  about  evenly  divided 
between  the  two  occupations — when  they  are  not  so  engaged  they  are 
bestowing  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  Opposition, 
and  the  condition  of  the  Opposition  appears  to  cause  them  even  as 
much  concern  as  the  errors  and  shortcomings  of  their  own  Government. 
Now,  you  and  I  are  particularly  interested  in  the  Opposition  and  its 
condition  ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  permissible  for  me  on  this  occasion, 
whilst  we  are  opening  a  new  club,  and  starting  a  new  era  of  vigour  and 
usefulness  for  Liberal  work  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  to  speak  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Opposition  with  rather  greater  frankness  than  is  usually 
expected  on  such  occasions.  I  have  said  that  the  company  here,  a 
sample  of  Liberals  everywhere,  are  full  of  faith  and  hope.  This  is  true. 
Everywhere  that  I  go  I  find  the  spirit  of  the  Liberal  party  excellent, 
and  I  am  told  everywhere  that  there  is  substantial  unity  among  its 
members,  and,  above  all,  a  great  desire  for  the  enforcement  and  attain- 
ment of  a  greater  degree  of  unity  than  even  yet  exists.  Of  course,  we 
are  always  a  party  of  independent  thought.  We  are  the  party  of  reform 
and  progress  and  movement  and  action.  We  are  based  upon  the  ideas 
of  freedom,  and  there  will  always  be  some  among  us  who  go  faster  and 
some  who  go  slower,  some  who  are  too  rash,  and  some  who  are  too 
timid.  There  will  always  be  these  differences,  but  we  can  all  go  in  the 
same  direction,  I  believe  from  my  own  experience,  confirmed  by  that 
of  others,  that  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  on  all  domestic  ques- 
tions there  was  what  I  may  call  greater  evenness  of  pace  among  the 
Liberal  party  than  at  the  present  moment. 

Liberals  and  External  Policy. 

But  let  me  direct  your  attention  more  particularly  to  external  policy — 
I  mean  not  only  our  relations  with  foreign  States,  but  to  the  policy 
which  maintains  and  upholds  the  interests  of  the  Empire.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  region  of  political  interest  to  which  attention  is  most 
directed  at  present.  I  asserted  the  other  day  that  on  this  question  of 
Imperial  policy  there  is  substantial  agreement  among  four-fifths  of  the 
Liberal  party.  Extremists  there  are  on  either  side.  There  are  men 
who  shrink  from  the  responsibilities  we  bear,  and  who  would  not, 
almost  on  any  plea,  add  to  them  ;  and  there  are  others  who  are  some- 
what greedy  for  territory  and  glory,  and  would  make  much  noise  about 
them.  But  putting  these  two  extremes  aside — I  believe  I  put  them  at 
a  large  figure  if  I  speak  of  them  as  one-fifth  of  the  party — where  is  the 
natural  chasm  among  the  rest  of  which  we  hear  so  often  ?  I  can  find  it 
nowhere.  It  is  the  merest  calumny  to  say  that  we  are  indifferent  to  our 
Imperial  interests.  It  was  to  a  cp-eat  extent  Liberal  enterprise  that 
formed  the  Empire ;  it  certainly  was  Liberal  policy  that  has  preserved 
it.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  application  of  Liberal  ideas  we  should 
have  lost  our  colonies  long  ago.  But  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  con- 
solidating its  strength  is  to  avoid  those  blatant  pretensions  and  that 
aggressive  spirit  which  some  seem  to  mistake  for  patriotism. 


Liberals  and  the  Army  and  Navy. 

And  if  we  turn  from  patriotism  to  the  smaller  but  still  very  important 
•question  of  the  armed  strength  of  the  country,  is  there  anything  to  be 
said  against  us  as  a  party  in  that  regard  ?  Why,  as  to  the  Navy,  it  is  a 
commonplace  of  all  parties  that  we  must  retain  the  undisputed  command 
t)f  the  seas,  and  that  nothing  must  be  spared  to  keep  our  Navy  as  strong 
•as  it  must  be.  And  as  to  the  Army,  I  can  refer  you  to  two  very  recent 
testimonies  which  show  that  we  have  never  been  indifferent  to  the 
condition  and  efficiency  of  the  Army.  Lord  Wolseley,  a  man  who  has 
<lone  more  for  the  improvement  of  our  military  strength  than  probably 
•any  man  alive,  said  the  other  day  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  reforms 
of  the  Liberal  party  and  the  late  Lord  Cardwell,  which  have  been 
carried  on  loyally,  on  the  whole,  by  his  successors,  we  could  never  have 
thought  of  sending  such  a  force — about  160,000  men  I  think — to  South 
Africa.  My  second  piece  of  evidence  is  that  Lord  Lansdowne,  late 
•Secretary  of  State  for  War,  said  the  other  day  that  this  strong  South 
African  expedition  would  not  have  been  possible  had  it  not  been  for 
the  scheme  of  reorganization  of  the  administrative  departments  which 
he  found  when  he  went  to  the  War  Office  had  been  elaborated  by  his 
Liberal  predecessor,  whoever  that  may  have  been,  which  he  took  en  bloc 
•and  published  and  put  into  force,  and,  without  which,  he  said,  this  great 
force  of  men  could  not  have  been  sent  to  South  Africa  at  all.  I  think 
we  may  rest  upori  these  two  pieces  of  evidence,  and  I  think  no  man 
•can  say  that  on  such  a  question  as  this  at  all  events  there  is  any  doubt 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party.  Of  course  there  are  various 
.grades  of  fervour  in  men's  natural  temperaments,  but  I  adhere  to  my 
estimate  of  four-fifths,  and  I  deny  the  existence  of  any  marked  divergence 
•of  views  on  these  subjects,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  artificial  and  manufactured 
to  suit  individual  purposes  and  proclivities. 

The  Manchester  School. 

It  is  said  also  there  are  among  us  a  remnant  of  the  Manchester 
'School,  and  all  idle  and  ignorant  people  in  the  street  are  ready  to 
•denounce  and  decry  the  Manchester  School.  Why,  if  there  is  a 
remnant  among  us  either  of  the  men  or  of  the  ideas  of  the 
Manchester  School  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  it.  Who  among  us 
■can  throw  a  stone  at  them  ?  Their  main  doctrines  are  enshrined  in  the 
public  policy  of  the  country.  What  was  it  they  were  fighting  for  ?  They 
'were  fighting  against  the  whole  forces  of  the  Tory  party  and  against 
nearly  the  whole  force  of  the  privileged  classes  in  the  country.  Their 
•doctrines  were  the  doctrines  of  freedom  of  trade^  love  of  peace,  due 
regard  to  economy,  non-intervention  in  the  squabbles  and  jealousies 
•of  other  nations,  and  the  bestowal  of  free  institutions  upon  our  colonies, 
so  that  the  Colonies  might  gradually  be  trained,  nay,  might  train  them- 
selves, to  become  nations  on  their  own  account  in  co-operation  — let  us 
hope  in  co-operation  and  perfect  amity — with  the  people  of  this  country, 
from  whom  they  sprang.  These  are  the  doctrines  of  this  Manchester 
School,  and,  as  I  say,  nobody  is  so  idle  and  so  ignorant  that  he  cannot 
have  a  fling  at  them.      They  are  doctrines  which  even   the  present 


Government,  if  they  wished  to  do  it,  dare  not  repudiate,  although  we- 
sometimes  suspect  that  in  particular  cases  they  disregard  them.   If  there 
are  still  alive  men  in  our  ranks  who  in  the  changed  circumstances  or 
the  day — of  course  wisely  adapting  their  doctrines  to  these  changed 
circumstances  and  events — if  there  are  men  who  still  keep  proclaim- 
ing these  sound  old  cardinal  principles,  who  still  preach  righteousness^, 
and  still  warn  us  against  a   love   of  Empire    and    pride    of  Empire-, 
running  into  greed  of  Empire,  I  thank  heaven  for  it.     It  is  not  only  that 
they  are  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  Liberal  party,  they  are- 
essential  to  the  good  government  of  the  country. 

The  Action  of  the  Liberal  Imperial  Council. 

But  those  who  have  drunk  deeply,  perhaps,  rather,  those  who  have- 
drunk  recently,  of  the  sparkling  wine  of  1900  Imperialism  appear  to 
me  to  lose  their  heads.     This  beverage  has  the  effect  which  we  often, 
see  produced  by  a  familiar  gaseous    compound    which  promotes  arii 
irrepressible  disposition  to  talk  without  a  due  control  of  sound  human, 
judgment ;  and  accordingly  a  few  members  of  the  Liberal  party  have 
thought  fit,  under  cover  of  the  most  estimable  and  admirable  opinions,, 
to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  society  to  manufacture  for  themselves, 
distinctions  and  differentiations  between  them  and  their  neighbour's,  and. 
to  claim  for  themselves  exclusive  position  and  exclusive  rights  in  that 
party.     I  have  publicly  condemned  this  action  of  the  Liberal  Unionist 
Council — I  mean  the  Liberal  Imperial  Council— there  is  not  much, 
difference  perhaps  in  the  general  effect  upon  the  position  of  the  Liberal} 
party— as  injurious  to  the  great  party  whose  welfare  is  in  our  hands  andi 
fatal  to  oUr  efficiency  in  Parliament.     I  would  say  the  same  of  any 
other  section  which  gave  itself  the  same  airs  and  which  set  itself  up  in 
the  same  manner  with  a  .similar  organization  and  similar  pretensions  ;: 
and  I  am  sure  in  this  I  have  behind  me  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  great  body  of  Liberals.  What  does  this  amount  to  ?  Let  us  consider 
what  would  have  happened  if  in  the  old  days  such  proceedings  had 
been  tolerated.     Why,  it  is  not  only  ihat  they  would  have  discarded 
these  sound  doctrines,  which  I  have  spoken  of  and  recited,  but  they 
would  have  ruled  out  of  the  party  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright— aye,  and! 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself.     And  if  you  come  down  to  our  own  time  and 
take  living  men,  their  words  and  actions,  if  they  mean  anything  at  all, 
would   mean  exclusion  from  the  party  of  such  men  as  Sir  William* 
Harcourt — a  man  as  patriotic  as  any  man  among  them,  a  man  who  has. 
done  splendid  service  to  us  for  so  many  years,  who  has  fought  valiantly 
for  us  in  this  election ;  besides  that,  the  very  man  whose  financial^ 
genius  has  furnished  the  means  for  carrying  on  some  of  these  schemes, 
which  these  gentlemen  profess  so  keenly  to  admire.     If  I  came  nearer 
home,  out  would  go  Mr.  John  Morley,  whom  Montrose  Burghs  honours, 
itself  by  returning  to  Parliament.     There  is  no   man,  whatever  his. 
opinions  may  be,  but  would  say  that  the  absence  of  Mr.  John  Morley^ 
would  be  a  loss  to  the  Liberal  party.     And  this  is  done  by  men  calling 
themselves  Liberals  !     My  excuse  for  them  is  that  they  do  not  sec  the- 
real  bearing  and  tendency  and  consequence  of  what  they  are  doing. 


The  other  night  our  friends  of  the  Imperial  Liberal  Council,  largely 
•daring,  dined  together,  and  my  old  friend  and  colle^.gue  Lord  Brassey 
presided  over  them.  I  cannot  at  all  understand  what  he  was  doing 
dans  cette  galere.  He  quoted  as  the  expression  of  the  foundation  truths 
•upon  which  this  little  party  was  to  be  built  some  words  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster's — words  to  which  every  man  in  this  room  would  assent,  which 
•contained  no  exclusive  or  individual  judgment  at  all,  but  represented 
the  average  eommon-sense  view  of  the  average  Liberal  upon  all  these 
•questions.  But  then  my  friend  Lord  Brassey  went  on  to  say  that  they 
had  to  form  themselves  into  this  militant  body  because  there  were  men 
within  the  Liberal  party  who  were  disloyal  and  who  wished  success  to 
the  enemies  of  their  country.  Who  are  these  men  ?  Who  is  disloyal  ? 
Have  you  ever  met  one  of  these  disloyal  Liberals  ?  I  confess  I  know 
none  of  them.  Surely  it  has  not  come  to  this — that  they  have  taken  a 
4eaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  that  every  one  who 
•does  not  approve  of  all  his  goings  on  and  his  peculiar  manner  of  dealing 
with  other  people  is  to  be  condemned  as  a  disloyal  person  }  These 
strong  words  ought  not  to  be  used  unless  there  is  justification  for  them ; 
■and  for  my  own  part  I  hold  an  exactly  opposite  opinion,  and  I  say  that 
on  any  great  question  of  public  policy,  if  a  man  holds  the  strong  opinion 
that  his  country  is  taking  a  wrong  step,  disloyalty  on  his  part  lies  in  the 
holding  of  his  tongue.  But  this  only  shows  to  what  extravagances  the 
lieady  fumes  of  a  fermented  and  half-digested  doctrine  may  lead  honesr 
And  simple-minded  men. 

The  •*  Open  Door "  for  Lord  Rosebery. 

At  the  same  meeting,  and  in  the  same  speech^  it  was  said  the  object 
'was  to  bring  back  Lord  Rosebery.  To  bring  back  Lord  Rosebery? 
Why,  this  is  the  very  way  to  frighten  him  off.  Lord  Rosebery  must 
have  exclaimed  when  he  read  it,  *^  Save  me  from  my  friends."  And 
there  must  have  been  more  occasions  than  this  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  when  that  exclamation  broke  from  his  lips.  Lord  Rose- 
bery, to  our  great  regret,  went  out  of  public  life  four  years  ago.  None 
of  us  ever  rightly  understood  why.  The  desire  of  the  Liberal  party  then 
was  that  he  should  remain.  The  desire  of  the  Liberal  party  ever  since 
that  time  has  been  that  he  should  return.  Our  attitude  and  our  policy 
towards  Lord  Rosebery  is  that  policy  which  is  familiar  to  us  in  the 
phrase  of  the  "  open  door."  The  door  has  always  been  open  for  Lord 
Rosebery's  return.  We  should  welcome  him  and  rejoice  to  see  him 
standing  among  his  old  comrades,  and  taking  his  share  in  carrying  on, 
AS  he  so  well  can,  the  work  which  they  have  been  endeavouring  to  pro- 
secute under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  during  his  absence. 
Of  one  thing,  however,  you  may  be  quite  sure,  that  Lord  Rosebery 
will  never  come  back  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  section.  I  know 
nothing  of  his  disposition  or  of  his  intentions  ;  but  I  am  certain  of  this 
— that  if  he  enters  public  life  again  he  will  come  back  to  the  whole 
party,  the  whole  Liberal  party  with  which  he  was  associated  before,  to 
the  party  with  all  its  healthy  shades  of  opinion,  which,  after  all,  are  only 
indications  of  a  healthy  intelligence.     He  will  come  back  to  that  party, 
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with  Its  different  shades  of  opinion,  now  not  nearly  so  deep  in  colour 
and  so  diversified  as  they  were  when  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  were  able  to  work  with  them.  Da 
not  you  think  we  may  gain  some  light  upon  this  subject  by  the  perusal 
of  Unionist  newspapers,  and  especially  of  certain  leading  organs  which 
once  were  Liberal  but  which  for  the  last  12  years  have  pursued  the 
Liberal  party  with  the  relentless  enmity  of  the  renegade  ?  It  is  not  the 
purification  or  the  exaltation  of  the  Liberal  party  that  th€se  journals, 
have  in  view.     It  is  its  destruction  and  extinction. 

Unionist  Blandishments  to  Liberal  Imperialists. 

They  clamour  for  an  Opposition  which  can  furnish  an  alternative 
Government,  capable  of  taking  the  place  of  the  present  Ministers  when 
the  country  becomes  tired  of  them ;  and  they  seem  to  think  that  this 
consummation  has  already  been  achieved  and  they  think  that  by  their 
blandishments,  applied  to  these  Liberal  Imperialist  friends  of  ours,  ta 
erect  them,  with  possibly  Lord  Rosebery  at  their  head,  into  a  sickly 
copy  of  the  party  in  power,  and  that  thus  their  wants  would  be  fulfilled. 
But  what  will  occur  to  you  as  it  occurs  to  me  is  this — in  that  case  why 
need  these  journals  make  two  parties  of  it?  Why  not  coalesce ?  It 
would  be  better,  it  would  be  more  honest  and  straightforward,  if  they 
were  to  coalesce  ;  and  then,  if  the  greater  accretion  of  numbers  to  the 
Tory  party  caused  inconvenience  by  the  inordinate  profusion  of  candi- 
dates ipT  office,  they  could  introduce  some  sort  of  system,  some  sort  of 
ride  and  tie,  some  system  of  relays  by  which  the  individual  Ministers 
would  not  be  exhausted ;  on  the  contrary,  the  affairs  of  this  country^ 
would  always  be  kept  in  Unionist  hands.  There  are  two  maxims  that 
occur  to  me.  One  of  these  comes  from  a  profane  source  and  the  other 
from  a  sacred.  There  is  a  maxim,  "^j  est  ab  hostt  doceri^' — ^^  You 
may  learn  a  lesson  even  from  your  enemy."  And  I  read  that  as  mean- 
ing not  only  that  you  may  benefit  by  the  experience  and  the  obvious, 
failures  of  your  enemy,  but  you  may  learn  something  by  listening  to. 
what  the  enemy  says  about  you.  My  second  maxim  is  one  perhaps 
more  familiar  to  you,  *^  Surely  in  vain  the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of 
any  bird." 

Cohesion  the  Liberal  Party's  Need. 

We  amuse  ourselves  over  these  little  plots.  How  nice,  how  ingenious, 
it  is,  to  publish  them  in  such  detail.  But  in  all  these  charming  schemes, 
one  thing  is  left  out  of  account— namely,  the  inherent  vitality  and 
honest  force  of  the  old  Liberal  party  to  which  you  and  I  belong.  And 
I  venture  to  prophesy  that  it  will  be  too  much  for  all  these  schemers. 
What  we  want '  in  the  Liberal  party  is  not  to  suit  our  enemies,  but  to. 
suit  ourselves.  It  is  not  division,  but  cohesion.  It  is  not  jealousy  but 
co-operation.  It  is  not  searching  after  new  parties,  but  the  consolidation 
of  the  old  party.  In  the  country  you  have  this  desire,  and  you  under- 
stand what  is  wanted  ;  but  I  am  constantly  met — in  fact  I  have  had  an 
echo  of  it  to-day — by  people  who  say,  "  We  are  all  united  here,  but  why 
cannot  you  people  in  the  House  of  Commons  agree  among  yourselves?'* 
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Why,  indeed?  Is  there  any  man  in  the  whole  Liberal  party,  in  the 
length  and  breadth  of  it,  who  can  more  honestly  and  with  more 
experience  of  the  fact  than  I  say  "  why,  indeed  "  ?  I  was  appointed  two 
years  ago  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  my  fellow  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  lead  them,  and  so  long  as  they  desire  it  I  will  discharge 
the  duties  to  the  best  of  my  power.  But  surely  that  gives  me  a  little 
claim  upon  them.  I  have  no  object  in  public  life,  still  more  emphatic- 
ally have  I  no  object  in  the  position  I  hold,  save  to  maintain  the  great 
and  beneficient  principles  of  our  party,  to  preserve  its  position  as  a 
mighty  instrument  for  the  good  of  our  common  country.  To  this  end 
my  whole  efforts  are  directed.  At  the  beginning  of  this  election  I  put 
out  an  address  which  certainly  did  not  lack  in  comprehensiveness  or 
explicitness,  in  which  I  set  forth  my  views,  and,  as  I  think,  the  views  of 
the  vast  majority  of  our  friends  upon  all  domestic  questions  and  public 
affairs,  external  and  internal.  That  is  the  creed  I  wish  to  enforce.  But 
there  is  another  duty  before  us  in  Parliament.  That  duty  is  not 
necessarily  to  oppose  or  condemn  or  attack,  but  to  criticise  the  Govern-^ 
ment.  Especially  is  this  necessary  at  the  present  moment,  when  we  find 
ourselves  launched  into  a  sea  of  troubles  which  certainly  does  not 
diminish  as  we  go  on  with  it  in  South  Africa. 

The  Meeting  of  Parliament. 

I  am  glad,  for  my  part,  that  Parliament  has  been  called  together.  We 
shall  ask  why,  if  the  financial  exigency  required  it^  that  financial 
exigency  was  not  known  before  the  general  election  took  place.  But 
that  is  a  subordinate  point.  We  are  in  singular  ignorance  of  the  whole 
course  of  proceedings  in  that  part  of  the  world,  but  if  what  we  read  is. 
confirmed  there  is  much  need  of  explanation  The  British  people  are 
a  trustful  and  a  patient  people,  a  reasonable  people,  and  they  are  warm- 
hearted and  generous.  They  will  make  the  fullest  allowance  for  military 
necessity,  but  if  any  sign  of  wanton  or  vindictive  cruelty  perpetrated  in 
their  name  is  to  be  found  their  anger  will  be  deeply  aroused.  However, 
we  do  not  know  the  facts.  We  await  information,  and  in  the  meantime 
all  wise  men  among  us  will  reserve  their  judgment.  But  to  be  resolute 
in  prosecuting  and  enforcing  our  creed  and  vigilant  in  our  criticism  it  is 
necessary  that  we  must  be  united,  ready  to  yield  our  individual  prejudices,, 
and  sacrificing  much  time  and  some  enjoyment.  This  is  our  plain  duty. 
I  am  addressing  now  the  members  of  Parliament  present  particularly, 
and  I  call  upon  them  to  perform  it,  and  to  assist  me  in  the  performance 
of  it.  The  Liberal  electors,  who  have  stood  their  ground  so  manfully 
in  this  election,  also  claim  it  from  them,  and  I  am  confident  that  their 
appeal  and  mine  will  not  be  in  vain.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
have  only  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  this  club  which  a  few  of  the  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  Dundee  and  others  have  created  for  the  benefit  and 
use  of  the  Libeial  party  in  the  city  and  district.  As  has  been  said,  this 
.s  not  the  part  of  the  world  that  orie  would  naturally  select  as  one  which 
required  encouragement  of  this  sort.  I  imagine  that  Dundee  and  East 
Fife  and  the  Montrose  Burghs,  for  instance,  would  be  rather  embarrassed 
by  any  addition  to  their  majority,  or,  as  I  see  the  Americans  call  it,  the 
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plurality  of  votes.  As  to  Forfarshire,  I  do  not  understand  Forfarshire. 
The  election  seems  to  be  going  on  still  in  Forfarshire,  and  my  only 
explanation  is  that  the  member  for  Forfarshire  is  going  over  the  county, 
searching  all  its  nooks  and  crannies,  and  driving  up  each  of  its  glens 
looking  for  his  fishermen  supporters  who  were  spirited  away  on  the  day 
of  the  poll.  But  there  is  more  than  that.  It  is  not  merely  to  gain 
votes  that  an  institution  like  this  is  established,  but  in  order  to  keep  the 
party  together,  that  you  may  inspirit  each  other,  and  that  members  may 
come  here  to  inform  themselves  on  public  topics  and  have  a  reasonable 
amount  of  recreation ;  and  I  am  sure  that  in  this  way  it  will  be  an 
immense  help  to  the  cause.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  take  part  in 
the  opening  of  so  useful  an  institution,  and  I  can  only  hope  the  Liberal 
Club  will  succeed  and  prosper,  and  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  spreading 
light  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  public  events  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  City  of  Dundee 
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THE  CHILDREN  WHO  WORK 


Every  year  about  twelve  millions  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  is  spent  on  EDUCATION. 

It  is  recognised  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
take  care  that  the  citizens  of  to-morrow  shall  be  properly 
©quipped  for  their  work. 

Looking  at  the  spending  of  this  money  merely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  investment,  it  is  exceedingly 

desirable  that  the  children  on  whom  it  is  spent  shall 
get  THE  GREATEST  POSSIBLE  BENEFIT  FROM  IT. 

But  do  they? 

It  was  to  help  in  answering  this  question  that  Mr. 
Albert  Spicer,  the  Liberal  member  for  Monmouth 
Boroughs,  recently  secured  the  grant  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary return  which  gives  the  number  of  children 
attending  Elementary  Schools  who  are  known  to  be 
working  for  wages  or  employed  for  profit,  with 
their  ages,  standards,  occupations,  hours  of  work, 

and  rates  of  pay,    [Return  No.  205  for  1899.  Price  3d.] 

Without  saying  that  no  child  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  work  whilst  still  at  school,  it  is  clear  that  THE 
DOUBLE  STRAIN  of  WORKING  and  LEARNING  Is 
one  that  ought  to  be  avoided  wherever  possible. 

The  Number  of  Children  who  Work. 

The  statistics  which  were  furnished  in  time  for  this 
Return  contain  the  oames  of  144,026  children  who  work 
as  well  as  go  to  school ;  of  these  110,161  were  boys  and 
33,865  were  girls ;  131  were  under  7  years  of  age,  38,48}> 
were  between  7  and  11,  and  104,589  were  over  11  years 
of  age  ;  the  ages  of  817  children  were  not  stated. 

[OVEK. 


The  following  are  the  standards  in  which  the  children 
employed  were  being  instructed  : — 
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The  Occupations  of  the  Children  who  Work. 

The  occupations  in  which  the  children  are  employed 
are  summarised  as  follows  : — 

Piece-work — chiefly  boys : 

Selling  newspapers  ...         ...         ...         ..,         15,182 

Hawking  goods    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  2,435 

Other  occupations,  such  as  those  connected  with 
sports  fchiefly  caddies  on  golf  links),  taking 
dinners,  knocking  up,  etc.  ...         ...         ...  6,278 

Time-work — chiefly  boys : 

In  shops  or  running  errands  for  shopkeepers    ...  76,173 

Agricultural  occupations            ...         ...         ...  6,1 15 

Odd    jobs    as    boot    and    knife- cleaning,    etc. 

("house-boys")        10,636 

Domestic  employment — girls  only  (with  one  or  two 
exceptions) : 

Minding  babies    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         11,585 

Other  housework,  including  laundry  work.  etc.  9,254 

Needlework,  and  like  occupations         ...         ...  4,019 

•  As  regards  the  number  of  hours  per  week  during 
which  the  children  worked,  in  4,434  cases  hours  were  not 
stated,  89,355  worked  less  than  ten  hours,  60,268  from 
ten  to  twenty  hours,  27,008  from  twenty-one  to  thirty 
hours,  while  the  hours  of  the  remaining  12,961  ranged 
from  th^rtyrone  to  over  eighty-one. 

The  Injury  to  the  Child's  Education. 

In  many  cases  the  managers  of  schools,  in  making  this 
I,  have  added  statements  as  regards   the   injury. 

>  tke  education  of  the  children. 


One  boy  *'  works  every  morning  from  5  to  8,  and 
every  afternoon  and  evening  after  the  school  is -closed  for 
the  day.  Naturally  he  learns  nothing  in  school,  and 
tries  his  strength  beyond  measure  in  the  attempt 
to  combine  wage-earning  and  learning."    One  boy 

'*  begins  work  for  his  father  as  early  as  3  a.m.  and  works 
again  in  the  evening  as  late  as  9  p.m.     He  often  goes  to 

sleep  during  morning  school  from  sheer  weariness/' 

Another  boy,  employed  at  "  placing  skittles "  for  34^ 
hours  per  week,  says  he  is  engaged  from  6  to  11  p.m. 

daily.  The  lad  is  often  asleep  in  the  afternoon  during 
the  progress  of  the  lessons.    In  one  school  it  is  stated 

that  *'  in  the  case  of  the  milk  boys,  they  start  at  6.30  in 
the  morning  and  arrive  at  school  at  9.30,  thus  missing  all 

Scriptural  instruction  in  the  day  school."    '*  This  is 

a  district  where  there  are  many  shops,  and  houses  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes,  which  require  morning  help, 
and  only  two  elementary  schools.  The  employment  of 
boys  in  such  a  manner  interferes  with  the  school  work, 
although  very  few  are  late  or  absent,  but  the  energies  of 

the  boys  are  so  used  up  that  the  attention  to  the 

lessons  is  weak."     "  This  girl  kept  from  school :  the 

excuse  is,  'she  is  too  tired  to  come  this  afternoon, 
and  she  has  been  hard  at  work  all  the  morning.' " 

One  manager  calls  special  attention  to  the  case  of  a  boy, 
12  years  of  age,  employed  in  feeding  and  care  of  pigs  for 
46  hours  per  week,  "  who  is  said  to  be  sleepy  in  school 

hours  and  to  be  unable  to  learn  anything."    One 

girl  of  12  years  of  age  and  in  the  4th  Standard  *'  is 
worked  very  hard  at  home"  and  "arrives  at  school 

tired,  and  is  often  unfit  to  attend  to  the  lessons,  so 
as  to  make  even  fair  progress ;  consequently  she 
cannot  pass  an  examination  with  credit." 

The  Injury  to  the  Child's  Health  and  Strength 

The  following  are  some  examples  given  with  the  inten- 
tion of  showing  that  the  work  not  only  interferes  with 
the  children's  education,  but  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
their  health  and  strength  must  also  suffer  :— 

A  boy  aged  12,  in  the  4th  Standard,  is  employed  as  a 
knocker-up  and  newspaper  boy.  His  wa^je  is  9s-  6d .  a 
week,  and  he  is  employed  37  hours  a  week.   :  "This  boy 


rises  between  3  and  4  every  morning,  starts  out  at 
4^30  a.m.  to  waken  up  25  working  men,  each  paying  him 
3d.  per  week  ;  returns  from  his  rounds  about  5.30,  but 
does  not  go  to  bed  again,  as  at  6  o'clock  he  has  to  go  a 
round  as  '  newspaper  boy '  till  9  o'clock,  when  he  comes 

to  school.  He  is  a  very  regular  boy,  but  is  often 
half  asleep,  especially  in  the  afternoons  of  hot 

days."  V  ^  ^^J  of  ll  years  of  age,  in  the  6th  Standard, 
who  goes  to  a  butcher  every  day  at  5  p.m.,  and  works  till 
10  p.m.  On  Saturday  he  begins  at  8  a.m.,  and  works 
till  10  or  11  p.m."    "  Some  children,  last  year,  began  to 

work  as  early  as  3  o'clock  in  the  morning."    Nine 

children  from  10  to  12  years  of  age,  employed  in  fruit 
gathering,  have  the  following  entry  against  their  names  : 

"  When  at  work,  about  three  months  from  7  a.m.  to  6 
p.m.,  sometimes  earlier/'  A  boy  of  13  was  employed  as 

a  billiard  marker,  for  30  hours  per  week,  at  a  wage  of  4s., 
and  worked  until  12  o'clock  at  night.  *'  A  boy  acts  as 
latherer  to  a  barber  for  32  hours,  for  a  wage  of  2s. 
He  is  at  work  on  the  whole  of  Saturday  till  11  p.m., 
and  for  three  hours   on    Sunday."      "  In    one    case    I 

found  that  the  child  admitted  to  working  till 
f  o'clock  in  the  morning  occasionally,  but  as  it  is 

in  the  home  I  fear  there  is  no  way  by  which  this  case 
can  be  reached."     "  This  is  a  very  bad  case  :  called  up 

at  2  and  3  o'clock  a.m.,  the  boy  (aged  8)  is  so  tired 
that  he  is  obliged  to  go  to  bed  again,  and  is  often 
absent  from  school,  and  made  to  work  in  the 
evening  as  well."  One  boy  of  12  works  80  hours  a 
week  as  a  farmer's  boy,  *'  daily  hours  now,  6  a.m.  to 

8.30  p.m.,  with  about  1^  hour  for  meals."  Two  girls  aged 
12,  in  Standard  IV.,  are  employed  daily,  one  for  3d.  per 
week,  in  housework  and  errands  from  7.45  to  10,  12.30  to 
1.30,  and  4.30  to  8 ;  and  the  other  at  9d.  per  week  and 
her  food,  in  carrying  out  parcels  for  a  milliner  from  7.30 
to  9.30,  12.30  to  2,  and  4.30  to  8.  A  girl,  aged  12, 
in  Standard  V.,  was  employed  in  '^general  work*'  for 
41  hours  a  week,  by  which  she  earned  9d.  a  week 
and  her  food. 
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"DON'T  MENTION  IT! 


[I  have  often  been  ttader  obligations  to  toy  hon.  friend,  but  T  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  felt  more  indebted  to  him  than  when  he  told  jom  just 
now  he  had  abandoned  all  intention  of  asking  me  to-night  to  express 
my  view,  and  the  opinions  and  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
■with  regard  to  the  very  vexed  question  of  Old- Age  Pensions.  I  accept 
■with  gratitude  the  invitation  of  your  chairman  to  confine  my  observa- 
tions to  that  question  which  occupies  the  mind  of  everybody  at  the 
present  moment,  namely,  the  progress  of  the  War  in  South  Africa 
^rhich  has  been  forced  upon  us." — Mr.  Cbapun  at  the  United  Club 
IHnner,  December  9(A,  1899.] 


(From  (ft«  "  Weitmintter  QazttU.'^ 

Mr,  CHAPLIN  [to  Aged  Workman);  "  Old-Age  PensionsI 
Sh  I— don't  mention  it— let's  talk  about  the  War." 
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MR.  ASQUITH 


ON 


LIBERALISM 


{Speech  to  the  Edinburgh  University  Liberal  Association, 

January  10th,  1900.) 


The  Name  of  Liberals. 

We  call  ourselves  Liberals.  We  are  proud  of  the 
name.  We  are  prepared  to  maintain  our  title  to  it 
against  all  comers.  And  yet  there  are  people,  superior 
and  well-informed  people,  who  will  tell  you  that  these 
traditional  party  distinctions  have  in  the  revolution  of 
time  and  in  the  transformation  of  circumstance  become 
obsolete  and  unmeaning  labels.  Compare,  they  will  say, 
the  Liberal  of  to-day  with  the  traditional  Whig  of  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago,  such  as  Lord  Grey  or  Lord  Melbourne  ; 
compare  the  so-called  Conservative  of  to-day  with  the 
full-blooded  true-blue  Tory  of  the  type  of  Eldon  or 
Sidmouth  ;  where,  either  in  the  one  case  or  the  other,  can 
you  recognise  those  resemblances  of  feature  which  betoken 
a  common  lineage  and  a  common  stock  ?  The  argument 
is  so  far  plausible  that  in  the  enormous  development, 
which  we,  and  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  have 
witnessed  during  the  past  two  generations,  not  merely  in 
our  material,  but  in  our  social  conditions,  the  principles 
of  policy  and  of  strategy,  whether  upon  the  lines  of 
advance  or  upon  the  lines  of  resistance,  which  were  then 
in  fashion,  have  ceased  to  be  directly  applicable  to  new 
problems  and  to  altered  conditions.  But  in  any  fuller  or 
larger  sense,  in  my  opinion  at  any  rate,  the  view  to  which 
I  have  referred  is  superficial,  misleading,  and  untrue. 
I  am  quite  prepared  that  our  opponents  should  speak  for 
themselves.     I  understand  that  they,  too,  are  going  to 

I^OVEB. 


have  a  dinner  in  the  course  of  next  month,  and  I  can 
imagine  no  more  appropriate  theme  for  the  fascinating 
and  courageous  rhetoric  of  Lord  DuflFerin  than  the  task 
of  reconciling  their  present  with  their  past.  That  is  no 
ooncern  of  ours,  not  in  the  least. 

The  Mission  of  Emancipation. 

But  how  do  we  stand  ?  What  has  been  in  days  gone 
by  the  essence  of  the  Liberal  creed  and  the  spirit  of 
Liberal  work  ?  I  think  I  may  say,  and  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  for  the  first  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  the  present 
century  the  chief  mission  of  Liberalism  was  the  mission 
©f  emancipation.  It  waged  war  with  religious  disabilities 
that  offended  the  conscience,  and  blocked  the  road  tx) 
talent  It  attacked,  and  it  was  the  ultimate  motive  force 
which  overthrew,  those  fiscal  restrictions  which  hampered 
and  throttled  both  our  foreign  and  our  domestic  trade. 
More  important  than  either,  it  was  the  Liberalism  of  that 
time  which  laid  the  foundations  of  democratic  govern- 
ment in  a  society  which  had  never  been  swept  and  levelled 
by  the  tornado  of  revolution,  and  in  which,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  in  any  other  civilised  community  in  the  world, 
the  spirit,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  forms,  of  feudalism 
survived.  It  was  never  a  part  of  the  Liberal  faith,  and  I 
hope  it  never  will  be,  that  the  voice  of  the  majority  is  the 
voice  of  an  infallible  judge  ;  for  the  instinct  of  the 
multitude  is  not  necessarily  or  in  all  cases  wiser  than  the 
judgment  of  the  few. 

The  Threefold  Justification  of  Democracy. 

Justification  of  democracy,  as  it  was  propounded  and 
as,  to  a  large  extent,  it  was  carried  into  practical  effect 
by  the  great  Liberals  of  the  days  gone  by,  was  threefold. 
In  the  first  place,  it  substituted  for  artificial  inequalities 
the  open  door ;  in  the  second  place,  it  menaced,  and  in 
time  it  undermined,  every  form  of  privilege  and  monopoly, 
every  arrangement  which  protected  and  preferred  par- 
ticular interests  to  the  public  good ;  and  in  the  third 
place,  by  broadening  the  foundations  of  our  constitutional 
structure,  and  thereby  diffusing  to  the  widest  possible 
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degree  the  sense  of  responsibility,  it  provided  the  only 

-efiicient  safeguard  both  for  social  and  political  stability. 

Ife  that  task  completed  ?    We  have  only  to  look  around 

^s  to  know  that  it  has  only  been  partially  achieved. 

There  are  still  religious  and  political  inequalities  to  be 

removed,  and  who  is  there  who  soberly  reflects  upon  the 

-conditions  of  such  problems  as,  for  instance,  intemperance 

and.  overcrowding,  who  can  doubt  that  there  are  still 

-entrenchments  of  monopoly  and  of  class  interest  to  be  at 

-any  rate  outflanked,  if  they  cannot  be   stormed  by  a 

frontal  attack  ?    Where,  I  ask,  in  the  State  is  the  party 

which  has  its  hands  free  to  do  these  things  ?    Wherever 

rsuch  a  party  is  to  be  found,  there  you  find  a  political 

combination  which  justifies  its  claim  by  birthright  and  by 

inheritance  to  the  title  of  Liberal. 

The  Blessing  or  Curse  of  Empire. 

If  we  look  beyond  these  shores  to  the  Greater  Britain 
of  which  we  have  become  trustees,  I  think  we  see  there 
again  equally  clear  ground  for  the  application  of  old 
principles  to  new  problems.  We  are  all  proud  of  the 
British  Empire.  There  is  no  distinction  on  that  point 
between  one  party  in  the  State  and  the  other.  But 
empire  is  a  blessing  or  a  curse  according  to  the  spirit  in 
which  its  responsibilities  are  approached  and  handled. 
We  are  often  told  that  the  dominion  of  Rome  has  been 
the  only  one  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  can  be 
compared  in  extent  and  magnitude  to  our  own.  The 
Roman  maxim  was  this,  that  empire  was  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  same  methods  by  which  it  was  gained. 
What  was  the  result  ?  The  result  was  that  the  splendour 
and  the  imposing  unity  of  the  whole  were  purchased  at 
the  price  of  local  atrophy.  Congestion  at  the  centre, 
paralysis  at  the  extremities,  were  followed  by  decay, 
disruption,  death.  These  things  are  written  in  history 
for  our  instruction.  Empire  in  any  true  and  real  sense  of 
the  word  does  not  consist  in  the  *'  pegging-out  '* .  of 
■claims,  the  aggregation  oi  acreage,  the  multiplication  of 
:  subjects. 
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The  Liberal  Conception  of  Empire^ 

There  are  some  people  who  seem  to  look  on  the- 
British  Empire  as  though  it  were  nothing  more  or  nothing^ 
greater  than  a  huge  commercial  co-partnership  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  world. 
There  are  others  who  regard  it  merely,  or  at  any  rate- 
mainly,  as  if  it  were  a  vast  organisation  for  mutual  pro-^ 
tection  against  the  jealousies,  the  intrigues,  the  attacks 
of  foreign  powers.  According  to  what  I  believe  to  be- 
the  Liberal  conception  of  empire,  it  is  something  vastly 
greater  and  higher  than  this.  There  are — I  believe  I  am 
speaking  your  sense  as  well  as  my  own — in  the  judgment 

of  us  Liberals  two  tests  of  a  Standing  or  falling 
Empire.  We  ask,  in  the  first  place,  does  it  in  all 
its  parts  make  the  standard  not  merely  of  material 
life,  but  of  all  that  goes  to  enrich  civilisation  and 
humanity,  higher,  more  deeply  founded,  more 
securely  safeguarded  ?  We  ask  next  does  its  unity 
arise  not  from  the  compulsory  acquiescence  of 
subject  races,  but  from  the  conscious  and  willing  co- 
operation of  living  and  self-determining  members  ? 

Does  it  rest  not  upon  the  predominance,  artificial  and 
superficial,  of  race  or  class,  but  upon  the  loyal  affection  of 
free  communities,  built  upon  the  basis  of  equal  rights  ? 
I  say  nothing  to-night  of  the  application  of  those 
principles  to  the  concrete  problems  of  the  day,  but  if,, 
as  I  believe,  both  in  their  domestic  and  in  their  wider 
applications,  I  have,  however  imperfectly,  attempted  to- 
express  that  which  forms  the  essence  and  the  vital 
strength  of  our  Liberal  creed,  I  ask  you  with  the  more 
confidence  to  drink  to  the  prosperity  and  health  of  the 
Edinburgh  University  Liberal  Association. 
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A  WORD  TO  SEAMEN 


The  Tories  in  1897  passed  an  Act  so 

that  some  workmen  who  have  an  accident 

while  they  are  at  work  shall  get  some  com- 
pensation, so  as  to  help  them  over  the  time 
that  they  are  sick.  If  they  should  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  lose  a  limb  they  will  get 
a  fairly  large  sum  of  money.  The  Tories 
boast  about  their  kindness  in  passing  this 
Act  but  the  odd  thing  is  that 

THE  SBAMEN  ARE  SHUT  OUT  OF  IT 

ALTOGETHER. 

Some  of  the  Railway-men,  the  Quarry- 
men,    Miners    and    many   other    trades 

benefit,  but  the  Seaman  gets  nothing 
under  this  Tory  Bill. 

WHERE  IS  THE  JUSTICE  OF  THAT? 

On  May  31st,  1897,  In  Parliament  it 
was  proposed  that  seamen  should  be 
treated  the  same  as  other  workmen. 
They  often  have  accidents,  for  their 
occupation  is  one  of  great  danger,  and 
they  have  just  as  much  right  to  compensa- 
tion as  any  other  workmen.  But  the  Tory 
Government  would  not  allow  this  and  the 

Tory  Party  threw  out  the  proposal, 

fnvp.B. 


Voted  FOR  the  proposal  to  Voted  AGAINST  the 

Include  Seamen :  proposal : 

LIBERALS  -102  LIBERALS  -  0 
IRISH  PARTY  10  IRISH  PARTY  0 
TORIES,  only  -  _7     TORIES  -    -211 

118  211 

■  So  the  proposal  was  lost, 

THE  LIBERAL  Um  AND  SEAMEN. 

In  1893,  Mp,  Asquith,  the  Home 
Secretary  in  the  Liberal  Government, 
brought  in  an  Employers*  Liability  Bill. 

This    measure     passed    the    House    of 

Commons,  but  the  House  of  Lords  by 
insisting  on  '*  contracting  out "  caused 
the  Bill  to  be  lost.    This  Bill  applied 

to  seamen,  as  well  as  to  all  other  classes 
of  workers.     But  for  the  Tory  House  of 

Lords  the  seamen  to-day  would  have 
been  in  an  immeasurably  better  position 
so  far  as  compensation  for  accidents  is 
concerned,  thanks  to  the  Liberal  Party. 

Seamen  will  knowfpom 
the  above  facts  who 

ape  theip 
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OUR  LOYAL  COLONIES. 


WHAT   LORD    BEACONSFIELD 
ONCE   SAID   ABOUT  THEM 


We  are  all  of  us  proud  of  the  loyalty  of  our 
Colonies. 

What  makes  them  and  keeps  them  so  loyal  ? 

The  fact  that  they  have  got  free  and  liberal 
Institutions— that  they  are  allowed  the  fullest 
fireedom  to  govern  themselves  in  all  matters 
solely  concerning  themselves.  As  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  the  Canadian  Premier,  said  in  the  1897 
Jubilee :  ^  So  long  as  we  are  freo  we 
shall   be  loyal." 

It  was  Liberal  Statesmen  who  gave  the 
Colonies  their  freedom,  and  their  loyalty  and 
patriotism  are  directly  due  to  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  insisted  that  the  Colonies  must  be 
given  i^ee  and  representative  institutions. 

Nowadays,  Tories  with  convenient  memories 
forget  the  gloomy  predictions  that  Tories  uttered 
when  the  Colonies  were  given  Parliaments  of 
their  own  ;  though  Lord  Salisbury  has  been 
honest  enough  to  admit  that  "  as  a  Tory "  he 


looked  upon  ths  setting  up  of  these  Parliaments 
with  misgiving. 

Tories,  too,  who  on  the  Primrosd  League  do 
honour  to  LORD  BEACONSFIELD,  forget  what 
their  great  hero  once  wrote  about  the  Colonies : — 

^*  These  ivpetched  Colonies 
will  all  be  independent,  too, 
in  a  few  years,  and  are  a 
millstone  pound  oup  necks." 

The  Tory  party  talk  and  write  nowadays  as 
if  they  had  discovered  the  Colonies  ;  the  truth  is 
that  if  a  Tory  policy  had  been  carried  out  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  prophecy  would  have  come  true— 
we  should  have  lost  our  Colonies,  just  as  we  lost 
the  American  Colonies  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
through  the  anti  -  Liberal  policy  then  pursued 
towards  them. 

Don't  fopg^et  what  Lopd 
Beaconsfield  once  said  about 
the  "wretched  Colonies." 

AND 

Remembep  that  the  Colonies 
ape  loyal  to-day  because  of  the 
application  in  the  past  of 

LIBERAL    PRINCIPLES. 
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THE  STRANGE  STORY 


OF  THB 


SPION  KOP  DESPATCHES. 


! 


A  TYPICAL  INSTANCE 


OF 


I 


MINISTERIAL  MISMANAGEMENT. 


"  They  Jiad  thought  that  the  Government  had  a  case,  and  it  was  riow 
knotvn  they  had  none,'^ — Sib  A.  Acland-Hood  (Tory  M.P.  for 
Wellington  Division  of  Somerset)  in  comment  on  Mr.  "Wyndham's 
Defence  of  the  Government,  House  of  Commons,  May  4th,  1900. 


"  /  am  persuaded,  however ^  that  if  the  vote  had  been  hy  ballot,  and 
had  not  involved  the  existence  of  the  Government,  there  would  not  have 
been  a  dozen  members  in  the  *  iTo '  Lobby  in  addition  to  the  occupants  of 
the  Front  Bench,'* — Mr.  Arnold  Forster  (Liberal  Unionist  M.P.)  on 
the  Spion  Kop  Division.     (Letter  to  Times,  May  7th,  1900.) 
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THE  STRANGE  STORY 


OF  THE 


SPION  KOP  DESPATCHES. 


A  greut  sensation  has  been  created  by  the  publication  of  what 
have  come  to  tte  known  as  *'The  Spion  Kop  Despatches."  it  will  be 
remembered  that  in  one  of  the  attempts  to  reach  Ladysmith  which 
failed,  Spion  Kop  was  first  of  all  taken,  and  then  almost  immediately 
abandoned ;  and  it  is  the  story  of  how  this  happened  that  was  told  in 
these  despatches,  which  consisted  of  despatches  from  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  and  Sir  Charles  Warren,  with  some  very  strong  comments  on 
them  both  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Roberts;  Sir  Charles 
Warren  was  subser:uently  removed  from  his  command  in  Natal, 
but  Sir  Redvers  Buller  still  left  in  command  of  the  Natal  Army, 
Everybody  wanted  to  know  why,  if  they  intended  to  leave  Sir  Redvers 
Bullerin  command,  the  Qoyernment  had  taken  the  extraordinary 
step  of  publishing  despatches  which  so  severely  censured^him.  The 
public  feeling  was  so  strong  upon  the  point  that  the  Government  had 
to  give  a  night  for  the  discussion  of  the  question,  which  took  place  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  Friday,  May  4tli«  To  Justify  their 
action,  the  Government  published,  ]ust  before  the  Debate,  the  tele* 
grams  which  had  passed  between  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Roberts, 
and  Sir  Redvers  Buller  with  reference  to  the  publication  of  the 
Despatches  This  only  made  the  matter  worse,  for  it  showed  that 
the  Government  wished  Sif  Redvers  Buller  to  re-write  a  despatch, 
and  to  whitewash  himself,  and  in  this  way  to  prevent  the  real  facts 
from  reaching  the  public* 


Lord  Portsmouth 

ON  THE 

LA5T  "DISCREDITABLE  INCIDENT.* 


The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  raised  by  the  Barl  of 
Portsmouth,  a  Liberal  Unionist  supporter  of  the  Government.  Here 
is  what  he  had  to  say  in  criticism  of  the  "  Strongest  Ministry  of 
Modem  Times  " : — 

In  caUing  attention  to  the  publication  of  the  Spion  Kop  despatches,  he 
avoided  remarks  on  the  justice  or  otherwise  of  the  criticisms  passed  by 
Lord  Roberts  in  his  covering  despatch  on  the  mihtary  operations.  It  was 
not  the  time,  occasion,  or  place  to  form  opinions  on  matters  upon  which 
military  experts  were  at  variance.  He  was  anxious,  however,  to  ascertain 
some  reasonable  motive  or  object  which  had  induced  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  publish  these  criticisms  upon  distinguished  ofiScers  acting  in  the  field. 
The  publication  had  raised  a  depth  and  strength  of  feelmg  difficult  to 
exaggerate,  and  which  he  feared  would  be  long  in  passing  away.  He  de- 
clined to  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  personal  animosity  and  recrimination  ; 
he  looked  on  the  matter  as  pubUc,  not  personal,  and  would  so  treat  it.  His 
charge  against  the  noble  marquis  was  that  he  had  transgressed  the  rules  of 
honourable  tradition  by  publishing  confidential  reports  of  a  privileged 
character,  compiled  in  dischai^e  of  official  duty,  intended  only  for  the 
information  of  superior  authority  in  the  public  interest,  and  accepted  in 
that  character  by  the  officers  reported  upon  as  well  as  by  the  officers  report- 
ing. The  paper  distributed  that  morning  was  an  extraordinary  piece  of 
Parliamentary  literature.  Taking  this  paper  as  the  brief  of  the  noble 
marquis,  and  having  regard  to  the  character  of  the  despatches  he  felt  he 
could  publish,  curiosity  was  aroused  as  to  what  was  behind  and  which  the 
•noble  marquis  felt  he  could  not  publish.  All  communications  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  were  primd  facie  privileged, 
but  the  noble  marquis  was  nervous  about  assuming  responsibility,  and  his 
telegram  to  Lord  Roberts  of  March  28th  seemed  to  be  an  invitation  to  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  to  rewrite  his  despatch.  Inasmuch  as  the  account  he  had 
given  had  received  adverse  criticism  from  Lord  Roberts,  an  opportunity,  a 
temptation,  was  offered  to  him  to  rewrite  his  despatch  and,  as  it  were,  to 
whitewash  himself,  changing  his  account  so  that  Lord  Roberts  might  be 
able  to  pronounce  a  different  opinion  in  hiis  covering  despatchJ^  It  was 
certainly  a  serious  matter  that  confidential  communications  should  be  pub- 
lished at  all,  but  it  was  far  more  serious  in  the  public  interest  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  should,  so  to  speak,  invite  despatches  to  be  made 
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to  order  so  that  they  might  be  palmed  off  upon  the  public  as  genuine  expres- 
sions of  opinion  by  a  responsible  officer.  Sir  Bedvers  BuUei*  ueclined  to  take 
part  in  any  such  proceeding,  and  Lord  Roberts  acquiesced  in  the  publica- 
tion.   It  waB  certainly  surprising  that  the  noble  marquis  should  have  taken 
the  unusual  course  of  endeavouring  to  shuffle  responsibility  for  publication 
on  to  Lord  Roberts.     Lord  Roberts  was  perfectly  within  his  right  in  com- 
municating his  views  with  absolute  frankness  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  but  in  such  a  document  freedom  of  expression  would  not  be  tolerated 
and  would  not  be  tolerable  unless  it  was  treated  confidentially.     Was  it  not 
wise  to  let  a  Commander-in-Chief  feel  that  he  could  express  himself  freely  1 
How  could  he  so  write  unless  sure  his  communications  were  considered 
privileged  ?    Not  long  ago  the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs    said 
that  all  that  had  been  done  was  solely  dictated  by  military  advice  and 
military  advice  alone  ;  and  it  was  clear  that  the  responsibility  for  the  publi- 
cation of  these  despatches  fell  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the 
Government.    They  had  published  the  despatches  of  Lord  Roberts  reflect- 
ing on  Sir  Charles  Warren  for  want  of  judgment  and  administrative  capacity, 
and  yet  the  Government  had  appointed  him  governor  of  an  enormous  terri- 
tory. Then  as  to- Sir  Red  vers  BuUer,  a  vote  of  censure  was  passed,  declaring 
that  he  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  capacity  to  assert  his  own  authority. 
He  could  not  imagine  any  language  to  be  published  more  detrimental  to 
discipline,  and,  indeed,  more  unjustifiable  unless  they  recalled  him  from  his 
command.  They  exercised  a  severe  censorship  over  Press  criticisms  in  South 
Africa,  and  a  Durban  paper  had  been  suppressed  which  attributed  the 
reverse  to  bad  generalship.     What  the  irresponsible  Press  in  South  Africa 
was  not  permitted  to  do,  and  what  the  respectable  Press  at  home  had,  under 
a    great    sense     of     self-control,    refrained     from    doing    in    the    best 
interests    of   the    country,    the    noble    marquis   did    without  any    com- 
punction  at    all.      Be    trusted    they    would    have    some    enlightenment 
in  this  matter.    It  took  the  noble  marquis  about  six  weeks  to  make  up  his 
mind  ;  and  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  reminded  of  his  own 
past.     The  noble  marquis  had  been  Viceroy  of  India,  and  he  micht  have 
recollected  that  in  the  Government  of  India  a  great  deal  was  done  by 
informal  communications  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy 
enabling  one  to  retrace  his  steps  without  loss  of  prestige  in  the  face  of  their 
Indian  fellow-subjects.     It  was  equally  important,    perhaps  even    more 
urgent,  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  commanding  officers  in  the  field.    There 
was  no  necessity  to  deal  with  this  subject  in  any  party  spirit,  but  he  could  not 
conceive  that  any  party  should  be  anxious  to  assist  the  Government  in 
wiping  up  their  own  mess.     The  Government  had  their  enormous  majority 
of  140  to  150  in  the  other  House,  but  they  had  not  taken  proper  steps  to 
provide  against  eventualities  and  possible  mishaps.      The  country  knew 
that  the  most  ordinary  precautions  were  neglected.     Lord  Roberts  and  his 
army  were  laid  up  for  weeks,  scattered  around  Bloemfontein,  for  want  of 
horses  and  transport.     They  had  read  in  the  Times  a  letter  from  Lord 
Valentia,  who  was  not  supposed  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  Government,  in  which 
he  said  that  he  feared  the  advance  would  not  be  made  for  some  weeks  as  the 
cavalry  wanted  remounting  and  many  of  the  men    wanted    redothing. 
Because  the  noble  marquis  had  thought  fit  to  publish  these  despatches,  he 
should  be  the  last  person  to  press,  as  strict  justice  might  demand,  that  he 
should  also  publish  all  the  despatches  that  told  against  himself  or  against 
some  favoured  officers  who  were  responsible  for  blunders  at  Magersfontein, 
Eteddersburg,  Karee  Siding,  Koorn  Spruit,  and,  he  was  afraid,  many  other 
places.     Ho  did  not  want  this  to  create  a  precedent,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
not  do  so-     He  hoped  that  this  would  be  the  last  of  these  discreditable 
Incidents. 


LORD  ROSEBERY  WRITES 
THE  QOVERNiVlENrS  EPITAPH. 


.  The  Earl  of  Rosebery  spoke  later  in  the  debate  and  mercilesidy 
exposed  the  blundering  conduct  of  the  Government : — 

It  appears  that  the  discussion  is   to  fall  to  the  ground,   and  is   to 
be  a  mere    matter    of   question    and    answer    between    the   noble   earl. 
Lord   Portsmouth,    and    the    noble    marquis,     the     Secretary    of    State 
for    War ;    and,    as    no    Minister    shows    any    tendency    to    answer   the 
rery  mild  and  the  very   moderate,  but,  in  my  opinion,   the   absolutely 
unanswerable   comments    of  the  noble    lord  the   leader    of   the  Opposi- 
tion (Lord  Kimberley)y  I  step  into  the  gap  rather  than  that  the  discussion 
(Should  fall  to  the  ground.      And  I  step  into  the  gap  with   very  great 
reluctance.     I  feel  that  reluctance  because  the  thing  is  done,  the  dirty  Unen 
is  washed  in  public  ;  no  amount  of  discussion  in  this  House  can  undo  that 
melancholy  fact.     Much  as  we  deplore  it,  there  is  no  speaker  in  this  House 
whose  eloquence  could  do  away  with  the  fact  of  the  publication  of  those 
despatches.     .     .     .     What  is  the  history  of  this  business  ?    The  despatches 
were  received  some  six,  seven,  or  eight  weeks  ago  ;  in  spite  of  the  burning 
curiosity  which  my  noble  friend  attributes  to  the  public  to  know  their 
contents  they  were  not  produced,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  in  either  House 
of  Parliament  a  single  question  was  asked  for  their  production.    Then,  after 
they  were  written,  there  occurred  those  stirring  incidents  in  the  war  in 
South  Africa  when,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Lord  Roberts  and  Sir  Redveris 
Buller,  we  were  extricated  from  a  position  which  the  Prime  Minister  himself 
declared  in  this  House  to  be  full  of  humiliation.     Then  came  the  glorious 
campaign  in  which  Lord  Roberts  and  ^ir  Redvers  Buller  saved  not  merely 
the  honour  of  the  British  arms,  but  almost  the  security  of  the  Government 
itself.     What  was  their  reward  ?    In  a  period  of  calm,  when  no  one  asked 
for  the  publication  of  the  despatches,  when  the  country  had  given  an  un- 
grudging and  complete  confidence  in  the  Government — not  always  warranted, 
but  still  ungrudging  and  complete — the  War  Office  strives  to  find  out  how  they 
can  reward  these  eminent  services.     It  begins  a  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  find  out  what  in  his  opinion  should  be 
published.     Now  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  this  question  of  sup- 
pression absolutely  means.     AVe  know  from  the  correspondence  that  the 
original  Magersfontein  despatch  has  been  suppressed.     We  know  that  no 
opinion  has  been  expressed  on  that  despatch  by  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  I  infer  also  from  the  remarks  of  the  Secretary  for  War  that  his  opinion 
has  not  been  invited  on  the  subject  of  that  despatch.     That  throws  a  some- 
what lurid  light  on  the  proceedings  of  the  War  Office  with  reference  to 
these  Uespatches.     We  looked  about  for  some  laurels  to  put  on  the  head 
of  Sir  Redvers  Buller  after  the  relief  of  Ladysmith ;  but,  after  a  time,  when 
the  nation  was  in  a  delirium  of  joy  at  the  news  of  his  operations,  the  War 
Office  began  a  telegraphic  correspondence  with  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  asked  him  ^hat,  m  his  opinion,  should  be  published.     They  had  tfi 
consider  the  obiections  to  suppress,  but  they  intended  to  suppress  a  very 


considerable  portion  in  any  case  of  what  has  been  S6l^<j  over.  At  any  rate, 
after  bandying  words  and  telegrams  for  soi^e  weeks  they  obtained  a  cold 
assent  from  Lord  Siobe^ts,  who,  in  effect,  could  'say  nothing  else,  to  the 
publication  of  these  despatches.  He  could  say  nothing  else  for  the  reason 
that  Lord  Roberts  is  not  a  man  to  say,  **I  shrink  from  publishing  what  1  have 
deliben^tely  written,"  and  there  is  a  still  stronger  reason  why  Lord  Roberts 
was  unable  to  take  any  other  line.  It  is  that  Sir  Redvers  BuUer  had  refused  to 
take  this  line  .  .  .  These  were  the  desperate  straits  to  which  the  War  Office 
and  the  Commander-in-Ohief  in  South  Africa  were  put  in  order  to  meet  the 
desire  of  the  War  Office  to  publish  these  despatches  ;  and,  as  it  were,  after 
suggesting  numerous  alternatives  to  the  unhappy  Lord  Roberts  and  even  the 
less  happy  Sir  Redvers  BuUer  the  War  Office  at  last  determined  t.o  publish 
everything  that  was  damaging,  everything  that  was  critical,  everything  that 
was  censorious  to  satisfy  a  public  curiosity  of  which  no  outward  sign  existed. 
Now  there  are  two  results  of  this  policy.  One  is  that  you  have  been  com- 
pelled to  wash  some  dirty  linen  in  the  presence  of  the  world.  The  conduct 
of  your  military  operations  has  not  been  uniformly  successful,  and 
it  has  not  been  free  from  the  criticism  of  Europe  ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  infer 
from  what  reaches  us  from  the  Continental  Press  all  comment  hitherto 
passed  on  our  operations  in  the  field  is  low,  is  dumb)  as  compared  with  the 
stupor  of  astonishment  with  which  they  had  received  the  publication  of 
these  despatches.  Then  there  is  the  second  effect,  which  has  a  far  greater 
influence  on  Sir  Redvers  BuUer  himself.  Some  of  these  generals  have  been 
punished,  some  have  not.  Sir  Charles  Warren  has  been  removed  ;  a  colonel 
who  was  at  Spion  Kop  and  who  sent  a  telegram  perhaps  in  too  urgent 
language — but  I  am  not  sure  of  that  from  the  necessity  of  the  situation — has 
been  suddenly  placed  on  half- pay.  The  highest  of  all  has  been  loft  to  bear 
the  stigma  you  have  placed  upon  him  in  the  presence  of  his  victorious 
troops.  I  can  hardly  conceive  a  greater  stigma  on  a  general  commanding  in 
the  field  than  to  say  that  he  does  not  care  to  see  what  is  right  should  be 
carried  out  and  does  not  care  to  exercise  his  own  high  authority.  Very 
much  the  same  charge  has  been  urged  against  the  noble  marquis  as  is 
brought  against  Sir  Redvers  BuUer — that  ho  does  not  sufficiently  exercise 
his  high  authority.  But  we  have  never  given  him  censure  ;  we  have  been 
astonished  at  the  patience  with  which  the  noble  marquis  has  borne  it. 
The  noble  marquis,  however,  is  not  commanding  in  the  field  ;  he  has  not 
behind  him  thousands  of  soldiers,  hundreds  of  officers,  all  reading  the 
judicial  condemnation  passed  on  his  conduct  by  Lord  Roberts,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. I  venture  to  say  you  have  degraded  his  authority,  youliave 
impaired  his  position  in  a  way  which  was  not  achieved  by  any  of  the  repulses 
he  met  with  in  the  field. 

Why  have  you  done  this  ?  Because  you,  the 
strongest  Government  of  modern  times,  have 
been  unable  to  face  the  prospect  of  a  few  ques- 
tions in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone 
once  said  to  me  of  a  statesman  who  is  now  dead, 
and  whom  I  shall  not  name,  that  he  was  of  a 
composition  to  which  water  would  add  strength. 
I  am  afraid  that  history  will  write  that  epitaph 
on  her  Majesty's  Government 


The  Leading  Government  Paper 


ON 


The  Rejected  Whitewash. 


{The  Times,  May  4th,  1900.) 


Oemment  upon  this  oorrespondence  is  almost  superfluous.  It  shows 
us  the  Secretary  of  State  endeavouring  to  shift  on  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  the  field  the  responsibility  that  rightly  belongs  to  the 
authorities  at  home.   Kothing  that  Sir  Bedvers  Buller  has  done  since 
he  went  to  South  Africa  is  so  creditable  to  him  as  his  refusal  to  rewrite 
a  despatch  for  the  purpose  of  publication.   The  suggestion  is  unmis* 
takable  that  he  should  produce  a  narrative,  in  view  of  the  comments 
made  by  Lord  Boberts  upon  his  original  statement,  of  such  a  character 
that  Lord  Boberts  might  be  able  to  pass  a  more  favourable  judgment 
thereupon,  and  that  the  British  public  should  be  deluded  by  reports 
and  comments  made  to  order.   Sir  Bedvers  Buller  refused  to  be  a  party 
to  this  whitewashing  even  of  himself,  and  for  that  moral  courage  we 
feel  disposed  to  pardon  much  in  his  conduct  of  operations  that  sesms 
to  call  for  adverse  comment  if  not  for  actual  condemnation.    The  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  real  despatches  should  be  published  sinks  into 
total  insignificance  beside  the  question  whether  despatches  made  to 
order  shall  be  palmed  off  upon  the  public  as  genuine  expressions  of 
opinion  by  responsible  officers*    Sir  Bedvers  Buller  has  refused  to  be  a 
party  to  the  cooking  of  despatches,  although  he  was  offered  the  con. 
siderable  bribe  of  conducting  the  culinary  operation  for  his  own 
advantage.     Lord  Boberts,  finding— no  doubt  with  pleasure— this 
alternative  impracticable,  took  the  very  proper  and  judicious  course 
of  limiting  his  acceptance  of  the  other  alternative  offered  him  in  the 
strictest  possible  way.   He  confined  himself  to  intimating  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  offer  to  the  publication  of  his  despatch.    Of  course  he 
could  have  none.   He  had  written  nothing  of  which  he  had  any  need 
to  be  ashamed,  although  he  had  written  what  was  prima  facie  con- 
fidential.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  wished  to  publish  what  he  had 
written,  he  could  not  object,  but  the  absence  of  objection  does  not 
argue  approval  of  the  course  taken  by  the  military  authorities  at 
home* 
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REGISTRATION  OF  VOTERS 


To  Householdeps, 

"^      Lodg^ers, 
.1-  !      Service  Votep&». 


P  EQISTER  I    REGISTER  ! !    REGISTER  1 1 1 
^  very  Liberal  should  prepare  tor  the 

Y  ENERAL    ELECTION  I 

I  t  cannot  now  be  far  distant,     '  '      \ 
^  o  If  you  are  a  ffood  Citizen 

■    ake  care  that  you  are  on  the  List  or  Voters.         ^| 

E  nquire  at  once  of  the  LIBERAL 

R  EGISTRATION  Affent,  who  will  fiflvo  you 

all  necessary  Information, 


^^^MM«*aflHHi^tfMeh^MMMMMiMiiifa^iiAia^MAd^i^^^*MHii 


,  There  are  many  who  are  prey^tod  horn  harliig  a 
vote  by  the  jpre^ent  abturd  and  eomplksatod  it«to  M 
the  Begistration  law/ 

But '  there  are  matiy  who,  under  tli6  (tldliEliifig  law^ 
rpight  be*  on  the  register,  3'ot  are  tiot.  And  a  ftuiti 
whose  name  is  not  on  register  will  NOT  INI  allOWiNBi 

to  vote  when  the  election  UAf  oom^fte 

DON'T  BE  AN  UITLANDER  IN  YOUR 
OWN  COUNTRY  IF  YOU  CAN    HELP  IT. 

It  is  your  business  to  make  eertain  that 
YOUR  name  is  on  the  register.    It  k  afteti 

left  out  through  the  carelessness  of  officials  or  your 
own  negligence.  Take  care  that  from  eithor  reason  you 
are  not  deprived  of  your  vote. 

This  year  the  matter  Is  PARTICU- 
LARLY urgent.  The  General  Eleotion  Is 
oertain  at  latest  to  l>e  In  1901.     If  It  is 


next  year  it  will  be  the  recrister  made 
out  this  sijmmer  which  will  be  used  on 
the  poliinfi:  day. 

There  are  THREE  ways  in  which  residence  gives 
you  the  vote; — 

1.-AS  A  HOUSEHOLDES,  yon  must  have  lived  in 
the  same    Parliamentary    Borough    or   Division    for    TWELVE 

MONTHS  PEECEDING  THE  15th  JULY.    You  may  have 

removed  once  or  oftener,  but  so  long  as  each  house  occupied  is 
within  the  Borough  or  Division,  you  are  entitled  to  the  franchise  "  in 
succession.'*  Any  person  who  separately  occupies  part  of  a  hotuse 
(the  landlord  no£  residing  on  the  premises)  is  entitled  to  be  registered. 

2.-^8  A  L0D6£E|  you  must  have  occupied  rooms  in  the 
same  house  for  twelve  months  preceding  the  loth  of  July.  The 
annual  value  of  the  rooms,  unfurnished,  is  fixed  by  law  at  £10.  A 
son  living  at  home  with  his  parents  may  claim,  when  by  agreement 
with  his  father  he  is  the  sole  occupant  of  a  room  in  the  house,  and 
might,  if  he  chose,  lock  it  up  and  prevent  any  other  member  of  the 
family  from  entering.  Every  man  over  21,  who  has  a  right-  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  a  room  or  rooms,  of  the  required  annual  value,  in 
his  parents'  (or  any  other)  house,  should  therefore  claim  to  be  puft 

on  the  Register  <as  a  Lodger,    jjj   j^j^  CASES   LODGERS 

MUST  CLAIM  EVERY  YEAR.  ^    ,  „  ^  ^    , 

^"THEt  SERVICE  FRANCHISE.  Bank  Managers,  School- 
masterSjTSuwayWen,  Caretakers,  ServarTls,  and  others  who  occupy 
rooms  or  houses  rent  free  on  their  employers'  property,  are  entitled 
to  this  franchise,  provided  their  employers  „do  not  live. on.  thQ 
premises.  , 

On  the  l8t  day  of  August  the  Overseers  of  every^ 
Parish  will  place  the  Occupiers'  List  for  the  coming  year  on  the\ 
door  of  each  Church,   Chapel,    Post-Office,   and  other    Public, 
building  in  the  place.     Bxamine  this  .li.<t,   and  if   your  nnme 

is  not  there  go  at  once  to  the  Local  Liberal  Secretary  or  . 

ijome  other  well-known  Liberal,  and  get  him  to  tell  you  how  to- 

make  your  Claim  to  be  put  on  the  Regrister.    It  will 
cost  you  nothinsTi  a>?^  you  should  make  sure  of  your 

rigrht  to  vote  if  an' election  occurs  within  the  year. 

THE   LAST   DAY   FOR   HANDING    IN  CLAIMS  to 

the  Overseers  by  Lodgers  on  last  year's  List  is  July  25th; 
and  by  Occupiers,  and  Lodgers  claiming  for  the  first  time, 
Aus^ust  20th. 

Look  after  your  Votes,  and  Vote  for  the  Liberal 
Canriiriatfl  when  you  get  the  Chance  1 : 
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NO  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS,  BUT 
PRACTISE  ECONOMY  1 

This  is  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  advice  at  Bristol  on 
May  16th:— 

"  As  to  old  age  pensions,  he  was  very  far  from  saying 
that  we  ought  not  to  do  something  more  than  at  present 
for  our  aged  and  deserving  poor.  There  was  a  good  deal 
to  be  done  in  making  tlie  life  of  those  who  had  to  receive 
indoor  relief  more  comfortable  and  more  agreeable,  and 
yet  more  to  be  done  in  the  matter  of  outdoor  relief  in  giv- 
ing adequate  relief,  instead  of  what  was  sometimes  called 
4in  inadequate  pittance,  to  those  whom  the  Guardians  con- 
sidered fit  objects  for  that  relief.  But  that  was  not  what 
was  meant  by  most  of  the  advocates  for  old  age  pensions. 

The  more  he  had  considered  this  question,  the  more 
<lifficult  of  solution  it  appeared  to  be.    He  had  hoped 

«  solution  might  be  arrived  at  by  giving  some  form 
of  contribution  to  those  who  endeavoured  to  provide 
something  for  their  old  age,  but  anyone  who  considered 
-carefully  the  Eeport  of  Lord  Eothschild's  Committee  on 
proposals  of  that  kind  must  see  how  grave  the  objections 
were  which  stood  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  the  question 
in  such  a  manner  as  that.  He  confessed  that,  so  far  as  he 
had  yet  gone,  no  scheme  he  had  seen,  since  the  Report  of 
that  Committee,  was,  to  his  mind,  free  from  the  two  great 
objections :  that  it  would  tend,  in  the  first  place,  to  impose 

an  intolerable  burden  on  the  taxpayers  or  the  rate- 
payers, and,  in  the  second  place,  it  would  do  more 

liarm  to  the  poor  than  good. 

^Let  them  seriously  consider  wlietlier  tlie 

^ime  liad  not  come  wtien,  so  far  as  tliey 

•couid,  they  sliouid  have  some  resrard  to 

the  ancient  virtue  of  economy." 

COMPARE  THIS  WITH  THE  TORY-MADE 

PROMISES  IN  1895 1 
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A  PATRIOTIC  OFFER 


WHY   WAS    IT    REFUSED? 


Eyerybody  knows  that  thousands  of  our  braro' 
soldiers  in  Soutli  Africa  have  lost  their  lives 
through  disease.  In  war  there  is  always  this 
danger.  What  did  the  Government  do  before* 
hand  to  cope  with  it? 

The  following  two  letters  tell  their  own 
story.  They  show  how  Sir  Walter  Foster,  H.P. 
(a  former  President  of  the  Council  of  the  British 
Medical  Association),  offered,  without  pay  or 
reward,  to  go  to  South  Africa  to  use  his  skill  and 
experience  to  try  and  prevent  disease— a  patriotic 
offer  actually  refused  by  Lord  Lansdowne  I 

(I.) 

•*30,  Grosvenor-road,  Westminster,  S.W^ 

''October  31«t,  1899. 

^Dear  Wyndham, — ^I  am  sura  you  will  excuse  me  for  troubling 
ffOlX  at  a  busy  time,  as  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  which  seems  ti> 
me  of  importance  as  regards  the  medical  aspects  of  the  South 
African  campaign.  I  think  you  have  done  admirably  in  sending 
out  Sir  William  McCormac,  Mr.  Treves,  and  Mr.  Making.  They 
will  be  splendid  help  from  a  surgical  point  of  view.  There  remains^ 
however,  the  medical  and  sanitary  side.  In  all  human  probability 
there  will  be  great  loss  of  life  from  fever  and  other  maladies  more  or 
less  preventible  by  careful  sanitary  work.  To  meet  this  prospect  it 
would  be  wise  to  send  out  a  small  Sanitary  Commission,  or  a 
Commissioner  with  assistants.  Such  aid  would  be  invaluable  to  the 
Army  Medical  0£Scers  in  assisting  them  to  prevent  the  loss  of  life 
to  which  I  have  referred.  I  thought  of  going  out  myself  for  the 
purpose  of  lending  any  aid  I  could,  as  I  have  had,  as  you  may  know^ 
Ufe-long  experience  as  a  Physician,  and  during  the  last  Cholera 
invasion  as  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board  I  had  the 
main  responsibility  of  the  health  defence  of  the  kingdom.  I  fear» 
however,  that,  as  a  private  individual,  I  could  do  little  or  nothing* 
J  therefore  write  to  you  to  say  that,  if  you  decide  to  do  anything  in 


lihe  direelioii  I  have  indicated,  I  will  gladly  place  xny  aemoea  a* 
thei  disposal  of  the  War  OfBca  I  am  not  willing  to  resign  vaj  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  so  I  should  wish  to  go  out  in  an 
unpaid  capacity. — ^Yours  Tezy  truly, 

'-  f  Walter  FosTEB." 


IL 
•<  War  Office,  Kwemb&r  9t&,  1899. 

*lf T  DXAB  Foster, — I  put  your  scheme 'of  a  Sanitary  Commisnon 
for  South  Africa  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  was  carefully 
considered  by  the  medical  anthoritiea  here.  They  think  that  the 
deed  of  speoal  assistance  is  not  the  same  in  sanitary  matters  as  in 
surgical  operationa  The  general  practice  of  an  army  doctor  must 
tiecessarily  make  him  inferior  as  an  operator  to  skilled  specialists ; 
but  sanitary  investigations  are  among  the  most  important  of  his 
daily  duties,  and  he  is  constantly  accumulating  experience  with 
regSgd  tor  them.  The  Director^Geneial  therefore  does  not  regard  as 
necessary  the  establishment  of  such  a  commission  as  you  recommend. 
Lord  Lansdowne  concurs  in  this  view,  and  desires  me  to  express  to 
you,  when  communicating  the  decision,  his  sense  of  the  patriotia 
feeling  which  inspired  your  suggestion  and  your  offer  of  personal 
aenrice.  **  Tours  very  truly, 

^  Sir  Walter  Foster,  ItP.  "  Gsoaas  Wyndham.* 


The  figures  show  how  well  advised  Sir  Walter 
Foster  was  in  thinking  there  would  be  very  heavy 
loss  of  life  through  disease.  Here  are  the 
statistics  up  to  the  beginning  of  September  :— 


Killed  in  action  .  or 

died  of  wounds 
Died  of  disease 


•  •• 


oMeers. 

366 
148 


Men. 

3,413 
5,332 


Total 

8,779 
5,480 


Disease  has  proved  far  more 
deadly  than  Boer  bullets. 
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THE  TORY  GOVERNMENT  AND 
THE  HOUSING  QUESTION. 


Many  years  ago,  after  a  severe  earthquake  in  England, 
a  quack  doctor  advertised  that  his  pills  were  '^  excellent 
against  earthquakes."  The  Act  of  Parliament  lately 
passed  by  the  Tory  Government  to  deal  with  the  great 
Housing  Ctuestion  is  like  one  of  these  pills  to  cure  an 
earthquake. 


The  Problem. 

In  most  great  towns  and  in  many  villages  the  number 

of  houses  is  insufficient  for  the  population.  Over- 
crowding— with  all  its  harmful  results  to  health,  to 
morality  and  to  family  life— is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence. The  Census  tells  us  that  there  are  over  three 
millions  of  people  in  England  and  Wales  who  live  in 

overcrowded  homes,  and  that  in  London  alone  there 

are  seventy  thousand  who  live  packed  together  at  the 

rate  of  five  persons  or  more  to  each  room. 

And  when  there  are  not  enough  houses,  and  two  or 
three  families  run  after  every  vacant  tenement,  the  land- 
lords are  able  to  raise  the  rents,  and  so  the  po^r  are 
driven  into  still  deeper  poverty. 

Houses  out  of  repair  and  in  bad  sanitary  condi- 
tion are  well-known  to  be  iiumerous. 

How  to  cure  these  grave  evils  is  the  problem 
before  us. 

[OVBE 


The  Liberal  Answer. 

The  Housing  Policy  which  Liberals   propose  is 
divided  into  threjB  parts  :— 

1.  It  would  make  more  land  available  for  building, 

(a)  By    causing  the  building    land    which  is  held 

vacant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  to  pay  its 
fair  share  of  the  rates.  (Such  land  is  now  only 
rated  on  its  agricultural  value.  If  the  owners 
had  to  pay  rates  on  the  true  value  of  the  land 
they  would  not  be  so  willing  to  hold  it  back 
from  the  building  market. ) 

(b)  By  improving  the  communication   by  rail   and 

tram  between  the  suburbs  and  the  centres  of 
the  great  towns,  so  that  the  workers  can  be 
housed  in  the  outlying  districts  and  still  be  able 
to  get  to  and  from  their  work  quickly  and 
cheaply. 

2.  It  would  give  local  Councils  fuller  powers  to 

obtain   land   themselves,  and  to  build  the 
houses  that  are  needed, 

(a)  By  enabling  them  to  buy  land  when  the  price  is 
favourable,  and  to  hold  it  for  future  building. 
(They  are  now  only  allowed  to  buy  it  at  the 
moment  when  they  want  to  build.) 

{b)  By  letting  them  pay  for  land  obtained  compul- 
sorily  the  fair  value  as  fixed  by  arbitration  and 
no  more.  (At  present  10  per  cent,  has  to  be 
added  to  the  full  value  and  given  to  the  owner 
as  "  compensation.") 

(c)  By  allowing  them  to  repay  the  money  borrowed 

for  buying  land  and  for  building,  in  small  instal- 
ments spread  ovpr  a  large  number  of  years, 
instead  of,  as  now,  in  large  instalments  spread 
over  a  short  period.  (The  objects  of  this  is  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  a  Housing  Scheme  and  so  to 
enable  the  houses  to  be  let  at  a  reasonable  rent.) 


(d)  By  allowing  an  acre  of  garden  land,  if  desired, 

to  be  attached  to  some  of  the  cottages  built  in 
the  villages,  so  as  to  make  people  more  ready  to 
take  the  cottages  and  to  pay  a  rent  which  would 
cover  the  cost. 

(e)  By  allowing  the  District  Councils  in  Eural  Dis- 

tricts to  build  without,  as  now,  needing  the  con- 
sent of  the  County  Council.  (The  present 
process  merely  causes  difficulty  and  delay.  It 
is  partly  due  to  this  and  similar  defects  in  the 
law  that,  while  in  Ireland  1 5,000  cottages  have 
been  built  during  the  last  few  years  by  local 
authorities  in  country  districts,  in  England  only 
eight  have  been  built.) 

3.  The  Liberal  Policy  would  enforce  more  vigorously 

the  law  requiring  landlords  to  make  repairs 
and  sanitary  improvements  whenever  needed. 


The  Tory  Answer, 

The  new  Housing  Act  shows  us  what  is  the  Tory 
answer  to  the  problem.  The  only  changes  of  any  import- 
ance which  it  makes  are  ; — 

(1)  In   town   districts,    local  authorities  are  to   be 

allowed  to  buy  land  outside  as  well  as  inside 
the  area  they  govern. 

(2)  In  country  districts,  the  County  Council,  instead 

of  the  District  Council,  may,  if  it  is  willing,  build 
cottages. 

And,  apart  from  some  very  small  alterations  in  the 
law,  this  is  all  that  it  does! 


Liberal  Amendments  Defeated. 

The  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons  tried  hard  to 
improve  the  Bill.  They  were  unable  to  bring  forward 
many  of  the  most  important  points  because  the  Bill  itself 


covered  such  little  ground.  And  those  amendments 
which  were  in  order  were  almost  all  defeated  by  the 
Tory  majority:— 

Amendment  to  allow  local  authorities  to  buy  land 
when  the  price  is  favourable  and  hold  it  for  future  needs. 
—Defeated  by  204  votes  to  132. 

Amendment  to  secure  that  the  sum  paid  for  land 
acquired  compulsorily  for  building  purposes  shall  be  the 
fair  price  without  the  additional  ten  per  cent. — Defeated 
by  161  to  78. 

Amendment  to  allow  loans  raised  for  buying  land  to  be 
repaid  by  instalments  spread  over  one  hundred  years,  and 
loans  raised  for  building  houses  to  be  repaid  by  instal- 
ments spread  over  seventy  years. — Defeated  by  141  to  69. 

Amendment  to  allow  an  acre  of  garden  land,  if  desired, 
instead  of  only  half  an  acre,  to  be  attached  to  cottages 
built  in  villages. — Defeated  by  130  to  80. 


ELECTORS! 

You  can  see  from  their  treatment  of  the 
Housing  Question  how  hollow  are  the 
professions  of  devotion  to  Social  Reform 
made  by  the  Tory  party.  You  can  see 
the  spirit  in  which,  if  you  elect  Tory 
members  to  Parliament,  they  will  deal 
with  the  questions  that  touch  you 
most  closely.  So  vote,  whenever  next 
you  get  the  opportunity,  for 

Liberalism  and  Progress. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT 


AND 


THE  SOLDIERS. 


"Let  them  say  to  their  returninff  loldiers,  you  haye 
beaten  the  Been  abroad,  and  we  haye  beaten  the  Liberals  at 

home/'  This  is  what  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  recently  reported  to 
have  spoken  to  the  Conservative  electors  of  Newcastle.  In  saying  that 
he  contrived  to  put  in  a  nutshell  what   may  be  called  the  logic 

of  a  khaki  election.  Boeri  and  Liberals  are  to  be  lamped 
together  as  a  common  mark  for  patriotie  people,  and  after 
the  soldiers  haye  done  their  duty  against  the  Boers,  electors 
are  to  do  their  duty  against  Liberals.    They  are  to  do  it  by 

rejecting  everyone  who  opposes  a  Government  which  is  in  soch  a 
peculiar  degree  the  soldier's  friend.  The  Army,  in  other  words,  is  to 
be  treated  as  a  wing  of  the  Tory  Party,  and  the  election  is  to  be 
conducted  for  their  presumed  gratification,  so  that  on  landing  from 

South  Africa  Tommy  Atkins  may  reoeiye  the  cheering  news 
that  the  Liberals,  including  Captain  Lambton  (the  Liberal 
candidate  for  Newcastle)  haye  been  beaten  hip  and  thigh. 

Very  likely  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  not  say  this  on  the  platform,  but 
it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  said  by  candidates  and  canvassers  where 
reporters  are  not  present.  To  some  simple  people  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear  a  rather  attractive  argument.  But  supposing  the  soldier  to  be 
a  politician  at  all  (and  so  far  as  he  is  a  sbldier,  he  ought  to  have  no 

politics)  is  it  qnite  so  certain  that  the  present  Tory  Goyern- 
ment  is  the  object  of  his  fervent  attachment  ?    If  we  might 

judge  from  many  of  the  letters  which  have  reached  this  country  from 
soldiers  during  the  present  war  in  South  Africa,  we  should  be  inclined 

to  say  "  No."  Is  there,  indeed,  any  reason  why  he  should  be 
deyoted  to  a  Ooyernment  which  published  the  Spion  Kop 
despatches,  or  which  treats  the  hospital  allegations  in  the 
tone  and  temper  that  Mr.  Balfonr  inyariably  displays  on  this 
subject,  and  which  suggests  that  ANYBODY  AND  EVERY- 
BODY IS  TO  BLAME  FOR  THE  REVERSES  IN  THIS 
WAR  EXCEPT  ITSELF  ?  These,  it  may  be  said,  are  mere 
details  or  mere  questions  of  taste  and  manners.  Well,  then,  let  us  take 
a  broader  view  and  ask  whether  a  Government  which  leads  up  to  war 
and  conducts  war  as  this  one  has,  is  really  a  Government  to  command 
the  confidence  of  competent  soldiers  ?  The  policy  and  diplomacy  of 
last  year  unquestionably  governed  the  military  situation  through  all  the 
early  stages  of  the  campaign.     What  do  we  find  on  looking  back  to  it  ? 

There  was  hardly  a  mistake  and  hardly  a  miscalcniation 
which  the  Qovemment  failed  to  make.    They  tell  us  that  the  war 

was  inevitable,  yet  the  inevitable  found  them  unprepared.  In  spite  of  all 
warnings,  they  rushed  ahead  with  their  negotiations,  regardless  of  any  of 
the  measures  required  to  make  war  if  war  should  break  out    The  war* 


party  had  charge  of  the  Oolonial  Ofice,  while  the  peace-party 

eontroUed  the  War  Office.  President  Kruger  would  climb  down  if 
only  we  spoke  loudly  enough  and  strongly  enough.  Neither  was  war 
foreseen,  nor  the  kind  of  war  that  would  follow  if  the  negotiations 
failed.  It  was  confidently  predicted  that  at  the  very  worst  10,000  men 
would  settle  the  business.  The  results  ef  this  method  of  handling  the 
affair  are  writ  large  in  the  history  of  the  campaign.  The  invasion  of 
Natal,  the  entanglement  of  Ladysmitk,  the  siege  of  Kimberley, 
the  siege  of  Mafeking,  and  all  the  attendant  loss,  cost,  and 
temporary  mortification  that  they  involved  followed  in  a  long 
chain  of  cause  and  effect  from  the  initial   blunders  of  politicians. 

None  of  these  were  inevitable  incidents  even  of  an  inevitable 

war.  The  mistakes  of  soldiers  may  have  added  to  and  aggravated 
some   of  the  disasters,   but,   speaking  broadly,  a  long  period  of 

inevitable  disaster  followed  from  the  political  situation,  as 
it  had  been  created  by  the  Government  at  the  beginning 

of  last  October.  Is  there  any  reason  why  soldiers  who  have  borne 
the  burden  of  this  situation  should  be  specially  devoted  to  a  Govern- 
ment which  has  conducted  the  war  on  its  political  side  with  so  little 
of  foresight,  prudence,  or  skill?  If  the  war  was  inevitable,  the 
Government  can  claim  no  credit,  and  the  only  question  to  be  asked  is 
whether  the  Government,  compelled  to  war,  so  conducted  itself  as  to 
avoid  disaster  by  giving  timely  warning  to  the  Departments  and  in 
other  ways  making  the  task  as  simple  as  possible  for  its  soldiers.     Is 

there  anyone  who  will  make  this  claim  for  the  present 
Government  ? 

After   the  last    election   Lord    Curzon   assured  us    that  all    the 

Courts  of  Europe  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  at  the  return  of 
the  Oonservative  party  and  the  consequent  sudden  cessation 

of  all  crises.  Mr.  Churchill  takes  time  by  the  forelock  and  assures 
us — before  the  election  this  time — that  the  return  of  the  Tories 

is  required  to  give  pleasure  to  the  soldiers.  THERE  IS  A 
SURE  NEMESIS  FOR  SUCH  BOASTING.  We  wonder  what 
the  European  Courts  are  thinking  now  after  five  years  of  Tory 
Government  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  need  not 
wait  five  years  to  ascertain  what  most  military  authorities  think  of  the 
present  Government.  It  can  be  read  in  every  article  written  by  a 
military  man. 

Never  was  there  such  a  chopus 
of  unanimous  and  weig^hty 
cpiticisni  as  has  g^one  up  fpom 
militapy  cipcles  ag^ainst  this 
Topv  Govepnment. 
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A    Little   Sum   for 

Taxpayers. 


Sir  MichaelHicks-Beach's  very  last  estimate  is  that 

tbQ  WAR  will  cost  70  Millions. 

Now  since  the  present  Tory  Government  took  office 
five  years  ago,  over  tliree  millions  a  year  has  been 
added  to  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  country  by  the 

DOLES— that  is,  by  the  grant  to  favoured  classes 
and  sections  of  money  contributed  by  all  tax- 
payers alike.    There  have  been  DOLES  :— 

Of  a  million  and  a  half  (£1,500,000)  a  year 
to  the  English  and  Scotch  landowners   by  the 

Bating  Acts. 

Of  three  quarters  of  a  million  (£750,000)  a 
year  to  Irish  landowners  and  tenants  by  the  Irish 

Looal  Grovemment  Act. 

Of  three  quarters  of  a  million  (£750,000)  a 
year  to  the  privately-managed  denominational 
schools. 

Of  £87,000  a  year  to  those  clergy  who  own 
tithes. 

With  this  sum  of  three  millions  a  year, 
if  it  had  not  been  frittered  away  in 
doles,  the  interest  and  capital  of  the 
whole  cost  of  the  war  (70  millions) 
might  have  been  paid  in  a  short 
time,   even   if  all  that   amount  had 

been  borrowed. 

fvMMibwl  Mj   the  LIbar«l  Fablieatioa   I>cpKrtin«tt    (is   eoiiBc<reian.  with   the  Nati«>n«l    Lib»nit 
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HOI  DO  THE  TORIES 
MANAGE  OUR  DEMGES? 


WHAT  CAPTAIN  LAMBTON 

AND 

MR.  WINSTON   CHURCHILL  THINK. 


It  is  a  favourite  claim  of  the  Tory  party  that 
they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  "  run  "  the  Empire,  and 
that  Imperial  defence  is  alone  safe  in  their  hands. 

We  are  pretty  sure  to  hear  a  good  many  claims  of  that 
kind  made  in  the  General  Election.     As  a  fact  the 

Empire  is  quite  as  safe  in  Liberal  as  in  Tory  hands, 
and  Tory  Ministers  themselves  have  admitted  as 

much.  Here  is  what  MR.  BALFOUR  said  (in  January, 
1896)  about  the  state  in  which  the  Empire  was  left  by  the 
late  Liberal  Government : — 

*'  No,  gentlemezi,  there  never  was  a  moment,  I  believe,  in  the 

recent  history  of  this  country,  when  the  British  Empire  was  a 
better  flg-htlnsr  machine  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.    The 

energetic  efforts  of  successive  Governments,  principally  of  the  Unionist 
Oovernment  which  existed  between  1886  and  1892,  and  the  Home  Rule 

Government  which  succeeded' them  between  1892  and  1895^ 

•dbiefly  through  their  efforts  in  the  lost  decade  or  more,  an  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  fighting  powet  of  the  Bmpire,  of  which  the  Empire 
tteeif,  I  believe.  Is  unaware.*^ 

The  above  disposes  of  tiie  ridicutous  legeud  that 
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the  last  Liberal  Goverament  had  negleeted  to.take 
precautions  for  Imperial  safety^. 

Bat  the  Liberal  Govemmeiit  did  more  than  leave 
the  Empire  a  good  **  FIGHTING  MACHINE/'  for  when 
the  present  Government  came  into  power,  Lord 
Salisbury  admitted  that  we  stood  better  with  the 
whole  world  than  we  had  done  for  some  time.    He 

said  at  Brighton  in  November,  1895 :  "I beUeve  that  this 
countiy  is  MORE  THOROUGHLY  FRIENDLY  with  aU 
the  world  than  it  has  been  for  some  time."  He  had 
then  been  in  power  three  months— not  long  enough 
to  change  the  international  aspect  of  affairs. 

I 

t 

Captain  Lambton  on  Tory  Foresight. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  Tories  have  managed 

matters.    We  haye  had  a  great  war  in  South  Africa-^ 

how  has  it  been  oonducted  ?  Well,  let  the  first  witaess 
be  CAPTAIN  LAMBTON,  the  sailor  who  was  in  com^ 
mand  of  the  Naval  Brigade  that  saved  Ladysmith, 
the  sailor  who.  with  his  men  of  H.M.S.  POWERFUL, 
was  welcomed  back  to  London  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  his  fellow  countrymen  and  women. 
This  Is  what  he  says  about  the  Government's  pre- 
parations for  the  war  which  they  now  say  was 
''  inevitable ''  :— 

**T«  show  how  utterly  ttnpreiwred  the  QoTemment  were,  I 
think  it  is  on^  fair  to  remarlc  that  on  my  arrival  in  Simon's  Town  li» 
the  Power/M,  last  October,  there  was  still  apparently  no  provision* 
made  by  the  Government  or  the  Admiral^  for  ^uns  to  support  the' 
military;  they  had  not  foreseen  that  obvious  nece88ity»  and  how  are- 
we  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  optimism  of  the  Qovemment^ 
•  •  «  •  In  leavini:  the  diploma^  of  South  African  affairs  entirely 
In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chamberlain*  there  was  no  chance  of  a  possibk? 
settlement,  even  if  Mr.  Kruger  had  wished  lt»  which  I  veiy  mndi 
doubt.  But  when  Mr.  Krus:er  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  besan  writing 
and  corresponding  and  discusslnir  with  each  other  there  was  no  more 
chance  of  a  possible  settlement  than  when  Mr.  Bnrdett  Cnntts  antf 
Mr,  Arthur  Balfour  began  discussing  the  Hoqpital  grievances.oni 


there.  What  was  the  provision  made  to  conquer  these  *two 
ftepttbllcs  in  South  Africa?  The  Oovermnent  thought  70,000  men 
atifflclent^  Nov  we  have  over  :ioo,ooo  out  there.  D14  that  show 
any  foresight  as  to  what  was  required?  No,  the  Oovemment  knew 
nothini:*  they  thous;ht  nothing,  but  ail  they  hoped  for  was  the  l>est, 
and  they  neglected  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  That  describes  the 
attitude  of  the  present  Qovemment  in  all  their  undertakings. 
TMmf  what  ahaii  wa  aay  aa  to  tha  waaaona  with 
yiH»toh  aw  Wtu^  tMOoa  aupmtlaa  our  moat  mskgnm^ 
o^nt  AftiUary9  Ttn^aa  waapona  wara  Haioutous 
tgMya,  with  harttiy  any  rangam  Has  our  army  to  ha 
gfrataHui  to  our  Qovarnanant  for  aantUng  than»  out 
wifith  iniartor  waapona  7  ta  that  a  raaaon  why  thay 
mhouU at9paat  to  tha  oountry  on  thia  Khaki  i$asiaT 
Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  results  and  mistakes  of  the  five  years' 
rule  of  the  Toiy  Qovemment.  In  the  firstplace  we  all  know  that 
the  national  expenditure  has  enormously  Increased,  as  also  has  the* 
taxation.  The  expenditure  Is  really  alarming.  England  is  a  very 
rich  country,  but  there  is  9  limit  to  oui^  resources,  and  the  present 
prosperous  cycle  of  trade  will  not  last  for  ever.  At  the  present  time- 
all  the  nations  of  the  world—and  we  have  to  follow  suit— are 
playing  the  game  of  ^begjgar  my  neighbour.'  1  consider  that  the 
British  Oo9iremiiient  lest  a  great  opportunity  last  year  during  the 
Peace  Conference  originate  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  At  the  end 
of  that  Conference,  the  opinion  lunoagst  most  of  the  other  civilised 
nations  was  that  England  cared  less  for  peace  than  the  rest  of  the 
Powers.  That,  we  all  know»  is  not  the  true  temper  of  the  people.  We 
want  to  be  safe  from  aggression,  and  we  intend  to  defend  our  foreign 
possessions— but  where  the  difficulty  arose  was  here :  There  was  no 
nation  with  the  courage  to  say  *  Well,  to  prove  that  we  are  sincere 
in  our  professed  desire  for  peace,  we  will  be  fearless  enough  te 
make  a  beginning  in  reduction.'  1  believe  that  England  should 
have  done  that,  i  consider  a  ^xtat  opportunity  was  lost.  I  believe 
that  our  Oovemment  could  have  safely  said,  *  Well,  you  all  say  youi 
are  desirous  that  this  ruinous  armament  should  be  diminished. 
England  fears  no-one;  and  we  will  reduce  our  ship-building  for  one 
year.'  Other  nations,  for  very  shame,  would  have  had  to  follow 
suit,  and  in  the  meantime  we  might  really  have  been  stronger. 
The  mouipy  we  could  have  ssved  In  laying  down  new  ships  couldi 
have  been,  utilise^  in  making  perfect  those  ships  which  are  not,  and 
I  am  afraid  we  have  very  many  imperfect  ones,  in  strengthening  the 
coaling  stations,  and  in  increasing  our  reserve  of  ammunition.  By^ 
these  means  we  should  in  the  vnd  have  become  stronger.  ^  That 
would  liave  been  a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs.  At  the  present* 
moment  the  Tories  are  going  about  the  country  beating  the  war 
drum,  and  saying  that  all  these  who  are  in. favour  of  what  Is- 


absolutely  Inevitabia  —  that  is  to  aay,  annezatloii  of  the  two 
Republics  —  they  arc  saying  that  all  such  must  support  tke 
(lovernment*      I  totally  dony  that.*'— <i^pMe4  tU  W$ymautht  AtigmH 

iWi,  1000.) 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  device  to  win  your  votes  if 
Tory  candidates  invite  yoK  to  ''vote  Khaki"  to 
please  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  No  one  could^have 
fought  more  gallantly  for  his  country  than  €aptain 
Lamb  ton;  he  is  decorated  by  the  Queen  for  his 
success  in  doing  so.  And  almost  the  first  thing 
he  does  on  his  return  is  to  e<»n6  out  as  a  Liberal 
candidate. 

What  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  Thinks. 

There  are  plenty  of  Tories,  too,  who  have  pointed 
out  the  failings  of  the  Government.  MR.  WINSTON 
CHURCHILL  (who  has  been  out  at  the  war,  and  is 
now  the  Tory  candidate  for  Oldham),  has  said  :— 

''After  what  had  happened  during  tho  war  the  War  Office  should 
have  to  face  public  opinion  and  inquueyi  and  the  more  public  attention 
was  turned  towards  military  matters  the  more  efficient  our  militarj 
science  would  become.  Oar  troops  in  South  Africa  had  found  that  our 
Lee-Metf  ord  was  not  such  a  good  weapon  as  the  Mauser,  with  which  the 
Boer  was  armed.  The  courage  of  the  British  soldier  was  the  same  as  of 
old,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  his  weapon  should  be  the  same  as  of  old. 
Our  troops  should  be  provided  with  the  very  best  weapons  that  money 
could  buy,  but  neither  the  infantry  nor  the  artill^y  had  been  armed  with 
the  best  weapons  that  money  could  buy,or  science  i^ivent." — {Fl^pnouA, 
August  nth,  1900.) 

No  wonder  that  Hr.  Churchill  was  taken  aback 
when  someone  in  the  audience  shouted  out 

**  And  all  this  after  Five  Years 
of  Tory  Go vermnent  I  "• 
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"WITH  WHAT  LITTLE  WISDOM 
THE  WORLD  IS  GOVERNED." 


That  is  the  one  obvious  comment  when  the 
record  of  the  Qovernment  in  South  Africa  is 
calmly  reviewed, 

**The  MAN  in  the  STREET/'  pleaded  Mn 
Balfour  in  seeking  to  excuse  the  lack  of  foresight 
shown  by  himself  and  colleagues  in  the  War 
preparations,  *'  knew  as  much  as  the  IVIAN  in 
the  CABINET." 

As  a  fact  the  MAN  in  the  STREET  (who 
pays  most  of  the  MEN  in  the  CABINET  £5,000 
a  year  for  knowing  things)  in  some  ways  knew 
a  good  deal  more. 

For  instance. 

The  MAN  in  the  STREET  knew  that  the 
Boers  had  horses  and  could  ride  them,  that  they 
had  rifles  and  could  shoot  with  them. 

The  MAN  in  the  CABINET  only  learnt 
these  obvious  facts  when  British  arms  met  with 
disaster  after  disaster  on  British  territory.  Mr. 
Balfour  (at  Manchester  on  January  loth,  1900) 
pleaded  that  it  had  not  been  ^*  adequately 
realised  "  that  the  Boers  were  **  entirely 
mounted";  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  (at 
Blackpool,  ten  days  later)  bemoaned  the  fact 
that  '*  instead  of  having  simply  a  triumphant 
march  to  Pretoria,  we  had  a  serious  struggle 

[over. 


with  skilful   soldiers,   having  weapons  of    pre 


cision. 
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SUCH    A    SURPEISE! 


[From  the  "  Westminster  Gazette."] 

Mb.  Balfour:  Fancy ^  Ridley  I  they've  actually  got  horses/ 

Siu  M.  White  Ridley  :   And  look^  Arthur,  they^ve  got  rifles 
too  I     What  a  shame  to  deceive  us  ! 


Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach  has  been  equally 
at  sea  in  his  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  war. 
In  October,  1899,  the  whole  thing  was  to  cost  only 
£10,000,000.  By  February,  1900,  the  estimate 
had  mounted  up  to  £23,000,000.  A  few  weeks 
later,  when  the  Budget  statement  was  presented, 
the  total  had  bounded  up  to  £60,000,000.  In 
August,  1900,  it  had  become  £70,000,000. 

In  fact,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  the 
Diplomacy  as  in  tlie  War,  the  Government 
record  has  been  one  continuous  series  of 
the  most  inexcusable  miscalculations. 
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Why  I  shall  Dissolve  Parliament 


IN  OCTOBER. 


(1)  BECAUSE 

I  have  always  hated  an  extended  Franchise,  and  by 
dissolving  in  October  I  secure  that  nobody  who  has 
come  to  live  in  a  Constituency  since  July,  1898,  shall 
have  a  Vote.  I  thus  deprive  TENS  OF  THOUSANDS 
of  Working  Men  of  their  rights  as  citizens.  And  serve 
them  right  too  !  Why  cannot  they  go  on  living  in  the 
same  place  ?    I  am  always  to  be  heard  of  at  Hatfield. 

(2)  BECAUSE 

Every  day  sick  and  wounded  men  are  returning 
home  from  South  Africa  with  shocking  tales  of  the 
Conduct  of  the  War  by  the  War  Office,  of  the  Im- 
becility of  the  arrangements,  of  the  improper  arma- 
ments, of  the  lack  of  food,  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
Medical  Department ;  and  of  many  other  matters,  all  of 
which  must  some  day  SOON  be  investigated  by  a  Com.- 
mission.  What  a  fool  I  should  be  to  wait  until  the  whole 
truth  is  known  !  The  fact  is,  I  have  already  waited 
too  long. 

(3)  BECAUSE 

I  shall  be  able  in  October  to  hide  behind  Lord 
Roberts  and  his  brave  men,  still  risking  their  lives  in 
South  Africa ;  and  under  cover  of  their  popularity  and 
martial  exploits  I  and  my  Lansdownes  and  Chaplins 
may  hope  once  more  to  sneak  into  office.  Were  t  to 
wait  till  the  War  was  over  I  should  not  be  able  to  do 
this,  but  might  have  to  defend  Chamberlain's  diplomacy 


before  the  War  and  Lansdowne's  incompetency 
after  it.  I  was  never  much  of  a  Jingo  myself  but  1 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  that  "  Brave  old  Bobs  '* 
is  better  electioneering  than  **Vote  for  SaHsbury  and 
Chamberlain."  I  wonder  what  my  old  enemy,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  would  think  of  me  now ;  but  regrets  are 
vain.  Still,  it  is  in  my  heart  to  wish  that  Joe  had 
remained  a  Radical.  He  called  me  a  Homicide  once. 
He  could  hardly  do  so  again, 

t 

f 

U)  BECAUSE  -^D" 

Whilst  the  War  is  still  waging,  the  Country  will 
not  be  disposed  to  call  my  Government  to  account  for 
its  sins  of  Omission  and  of  Commission.  All  that  sicken- 
ing nonsense  about  Old-Age  Pensions  will  be  forgotten. 
Arthur's  ridiculous,  not  to  say  dishonest,  Election  Card 
at  Manchester  will  be  too  trivial  a  thing  even  to  men- 
tion. My  doles  to  myself  and  the  other  Landlords  of 
England,  large  as  they  were,  are  mere  flea-bites  when 
we  are  spending  a  hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
on  crushing  the  quasi-independence  of  a  lot  of  psalm- 
singing  Dutch  farmers.  The  rott-enness  of  poor  Sir 
Michael's  finance,  the  grotesque  absurdities  of  Chaplin, 
the  repeated  failures  of  Ritchie,  the  deplorable  weakness 
of  Ridley,  the  unveiled  disloyalty  of  Gorst,  the  growing 
infirmities  of  my  nephew's  temper,  and  the  ill-concealed 
ambition  of  Chamberlain  to  shove  the  whole  lot  on  one 
side  and  to  take  the  stage  himself  as  Actor-Manager, 
are  dangerous  subjects  were  they  to  be  freely  handled, 
as  they  would  be  IF  I  WAITED  till  the  war  was  over. 


Therefore  I  will  wait  no  longer. 


CD^ 


S*U^SB*RY, 


Thk  Vosges  Mountains, 

September^  igoo*  '*^' 
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"Jack  Ashore" 


AND 


"Jaok-in-Office." 


A  letter  to  the  "  Times,"  September  4th,  1900,  from 
Captain  Hedworth  Lambton,  C.B.,  the  man  who 
commanded  the  Naval  Brigade  from  h.m.s. 
Powerful  that  saved  Ladysmith. 


I  crave  your  space  for  a  brief  reply  to  Mr.  Brodrick^s  remarks  con- 
cerning me  as  they  appeared  in  your  yesterday's  issue,  reporting  his 
speech  at  a  Primrose  League /^/^  held  the  previous  day. 

My  gentle  and  cursory  criticism  of  the  Government  of  which, 
though  not  in  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Brodrick  is  an  influential  member, 
called  forth  from  him  a  good-humoured  taunt  that  I  am  but  a  "  JACK 
ASHORE." 

I  trust  I  am  not  lacking  in  the  courtesy  due  to  an  old  friend  when  I 
retort  that  his  flowery  eloquence  discloses  the  easy  optimism  of  a 

self  satisfied  JAOE  IN  OFFICE 

Even  a  righteous  war  should  not  be  undertaken  without 
first  counting  the  cost  or  without  adequate  preparation. 

Ever  since  the  Jameson  raid  the  Transvaal  Government  has 
doubled  its  activity  in  purchasing  the  most  modern  guns  of  various 
calibres  which  have  an  effective  range  at  least  double  that  of  our  own 
field  artillery. 

This  should  and  must  have  been  known  to  our  authorities.  What 
the  Boer  agents  could  buy  in  the  gun  factories  of  France  and  Germany 
our  English  makers  could  equally  well  have  supplied  our  Government 
with  if  the  opportunity  had  been  given  them.  Our  artillery  should 
have  been  re-armed. 

But  nothing  was  done. 

Can  Mr.  Brodrick,  who  was  then  Under-Secretary  for  War, 
explain  this  supineness  ? 

The  one  chance  of  a  peaceful  settlement  was  to  convince  the  Boers 
that  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  our 
lack  of  preparation  at  home  tempted  President  Kruger  to  harden  his 
heart  and  refuse  our  just  demands.  To  England  this  war,  engrossing 
as  it  has  been,  is  but  an  episode  in  the  consolidation  of  our  Empire. 
But  to  the  Boers  it  is  all  in  all,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they 
entered  into  it  in  the  same  feckless  manner  as  we  did. 

Doubtless  President  Kruger  and  his  military  advisers  had  the  most 
anxious  deliberations  as  to  their  chances  of  victory,  and  we    shall 

Srobably  some  day  hear  that  it  was  their  knowledfife  of 
lit  hopeless  inferiority  of  ou  field  ffu&s  whkli  emboldened 
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them  to  decide  for  War,  in  the  firm  belief  that  they  could 
driye  ni  into  the  sea. 
They  were  ready  and  England  was  not.     When  hostilities 

commenced  General  Joubert  took  the  field  with  96-pounders  (Long 
Toms)  and  15-pounder  field  guns,  the  former  with  an  effective  range  of 
at  least  10,000  yards  and  the  field  guns  of  at  least  8,000,  the  latter 
being  an  especially  beautiful  weapon,  firing  not  only  shrapnel  but 
common  shell  with  remarkable  accuracy. 

Besides  these  he  had  45  howitzers  with  about  6,000  yards  range,  and 
Pom  Poms,  a  tiresome  and  demoralising  weapon,  which,  by  the  way,  I 

am  informed,  was  offered  to  and  refused  by  our  anthorities 
some  fonr  years  or  so  ago  whilst  Mr.  Brodrick  was  at  the 
War  Office. 

To  oppose  these  long-range  weapons  our  hard-pressed  generals  and 
gallant  army  had  but  the  1 5  pounder  field  gun  throwing  shrapnel  shell 
(no  common)  with  an  extreme  effective  range  of  4,000  yards.  They 
can  hardly  be  kept  clear  of  Mauser  fire ! 

Am  I  not  justified  in  describing  them  as  "  BIDIOULOUS 
TOYS"? 

No  wonder  disaster  followed  disaster.  Our  forces  were  shelled  out 
of  Dundee  without  a  possibility  of  returning  the  fire,  and  had  to 
abandon  their  sick,  wounded,  and  stores.  The  same  fate  had  befallen 
Ladysmith  if  Sir  George  White  had  not  wired  an  urgent  appeal  to  the 

Cape  for  naval  assistance.  In  all  this  what  is  there  for  the 
Government  to  glory  in?  Surely  nothing  but  discredit  is 
their  due. 

If  our  guns  had  been  kept  up  to  date  I  venture  to  assert 
that  the  history  of  the  war  would  have  been  very  different. 

There  is  no  more  brilliant  corps  in  the  world  than  our  Royal 
Artillery,  and  if  the  maieriel  had  been  equal  to  the  personnel  the  early 
disasters  in  Natal  would  not  have  occurred.  Nicholson's  Nek  would 
probably  have  been  a  victory. 

Colenso  certainly  would  not  have  been  a  day  of  humiliation. 

Mr.  Brodrick  hopes  the  electors  will  "keep  their  minds  on 
the  broad  issues  between  the  two  parties  in  the  State." 
So  do  I ;  and  that  issue  should  be 

Whether  the  present  Government,  who 
drifted  so  unpreparedly  into  war,  are 
fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  manasre- 
ment    of   the    affairs    of   the    British 

Empire. 

Hedworth  Lambton. 


PuWis'jcd  hy   the  Liberal  Pubrcation   Department    (in   connection  with   the  Natiopal    Liberal 
Fedtraxion    lad    the    Liberal   Central    Association).    4*1    Parliament    Street,  Londm,    S.W« 
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THE  TORY  "DOLES 

AT  A  GLANOE. 


19 


«« 


It  is  to  safeguard  and  protect  the  Interests  of  OUR  FRIENDS, 
not  only  while  we  are  in  office,  but  even  in  the  contingency  of  our 
t>eing  out,  that  we  have  acted  throughout."— LORD  QEORQH 
HAMILTON  (Torn  Minister),  November  lyth,  1897. 


1900 


1899 


To  the  IRISH  TITHE 
PAYERS  by  the  Irish 
Tlihe  Aoi 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


1898 


1897 


Yearly  Sum  out 

of  Insh  Church 

Fund. 


50,000 

Yearly  Sum 
Oiit  of  Taxes. 


1896 


80,000 


720,000 


To  the  TITHE 'PAYIMQ 
GLERQY  by  the  Glerleal 

Tithes  Act 

To  the  IRISH  AGRIGUL' 
TURISTS  by  the  Local 
Government  Act 

To  the  OEMGMIMA  TIGMAL 
SGHGGLS  by  the  Volun' 
tary  Schools  Act 

To  the  AGRIGULTURAL 
LAHOGWNERS  by  the 
English  anil  Scotch 
Rating  Acts         1,600,000 

Total  yearly  amount  out  of  taxes   £3,000,000 


600,000 


Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 

Kingdom  is  taxed  eighteenpence  a  year  for 

these  Tory  Doles  to  Favoured  Classes. 


Pnbllshed  by  the  Liberal  Publication  Department  (in  connection  with  the  National  Libera 
Federation  and  the  Liberal  Central  Aaaociation),  42,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster  8  W  and 
Printed  by  the  National  Pr«M  Agencgr.  Limited.  Whitefriars  Hou^e,  London!  BO        ' 
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*SK  YOUR  WIFE 

To  tell  yoii  what  the  War 
and  Tory  Doles  mean. 


V 


Ask  her  whether  she  pays  less  or 
more  for 

BREAD 
MEAT 
BACON 
TEA  ■ 

And  will  the  poor  man  be  able  to 
afford  COAL  at  all  this  Winter  at  its 
present  price? 

Yet  the  Tories  g^ot  into 
Office  by  promising 

BETTER  TIMES. 


Liberal  Candidate. 
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RATES  AND  RENTS. 

How  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  would 

relieve  Overcrowding. 


Foremost  among"  the  evils  of  the  present  day  is  overcrowding. 
Owing  to  the  dearness  and  scarcity  of  house-room,  men,  women,  and: 
children  are  crowxled  together  under  such  conditions  that  life,  if  it  is 
not  choked  at  the  start,  is  continually  poisoned,  stunted,  and 
brutalised. 

If  these  evils  are  to  be  abated  some  means  must  be  found  ot 
increasing  the  supply  of  houses  at  prices  which  the  poor  can  afford 
to  pay.  People  must  have  more  and  better  houses  without  having- 
to  pay  more  for  them.  People  cannot  pay  more  ;  at  any  rate  it  is 
certain  that  the  poorest  cannot,  and  it  is  their  case  that  we  must 
chiefly  consider,  not  only  because  it  is  the  most  urgent,  but  because 
no  remedy  is  really  effective  which  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evii 
and  relieve  the  pressure  from  the  very  bottom. 

What  is  the  radical  remedy  ?  How  are  we  to  secure  to  everyone, 
including  the  very  poorest,  more,  better,  and  cheaper  house  accom* 
modation  ?  That  is  really  a  business  question— a  question  of  the 
conditions  under  which  houses  are  built,  and  let,  and  sold* 

Two  things  are  wanted  for  a  house.  You  must  have  the  ground  or 
site,  and  you  must  have  the  building  on  it.  If  we  are  to  have  more 
and  cheaper  houses  we  must  do  two  things ;  we  must  bring  the 
pressure  on  the  owner  of  the  ground  to  sell  or  let  the  site  at  a 
more  reasonable  price,  and  we  must  make  it  easier  for  the 
builder  to  provide  houses  at  prices  which  people  will  be  able  to 
pay  for  them. 

The  way  to  do  this  is  to  reform  our  antiquated  and  unjust  system 
of  local  taxation. 

The  present  method  of  raising  local  revenue  is  by  rates  levied  on 
the  total  value  of  occupied  premises.  But  this  total  **  rateable"  is 
composed  of  two  very  different  values — the  value  of  the  site  (land 
value)  and  the  value  of  the  building.  These  two  values,  which  are 
lumped  together  in  one  "rateable"  value,  are  of  a  totally  different 
character,  and  the  effect  of  taxing  one  is  very  different  from  the  effect 
of  taxing  the  other. 

Just  consider  the  difference.  The  land  is  always  there — it  is  not 
produced  or  manufactured  by  the  owner.  All  that  the  owner  does  is 
to  allow  his  land  to  be  used  and  to  pocket  the  price.  All  that  we  have 
to  do  therefore  is  to  find  means  to  induce  the  owner  to  allow  his  land 
to  be  used  on  reasonable  terms. 

But  it  is  quite  different  with  the  building.  That  does  not  come 
into  existence  unless  some  one  comes  forward  to  build  it,  and  people 
will  not  embark  on  building  enterprises  unless  there  is  a  prospect  ot 


their  being  able  to  earn  a  fair  return  by  selling  or  letting  the  houses 
they  build. 

If  we  wish  U.  'abate  the  evils  of  overcrowding,  we  should  levy 
local  taxes  not  on  the  present  rateable  value — t,e.y  the  value  of  the 
premises  as  a  whole,  land  and  buildings  together,  if  occupied ; 
but  on  land  value,  t.e.^  the  value  of  the  ground  apart  from  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  building  or  improvements  upon  it,  and  the  tax 
must  be  levied  whether  the  land  is  in  actual  occupation  or  not,  and 
whether  or  not  it  happens  at  the  moment  to  be  put  to  its  full  use. 

An  assessment  must  be  made  of  laud  values,  and  the  burden  o* 
rates  be  transferred  on  to  such  land  values.  Such  a  transfer  would 
help  to  solve  the  housing  problem  in  two  ways.  We  should  be 
killing  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

First  we  should  be  freeing  building^s  from,  the  burden  of 

rates.  By  levying  rates' on  buildings  we  make  buildings  dearer  and 
the  inevitable  consequence  is  that  fewer  are  built.  Under  our  present 
system  of  rating,  builders  cannot  afford  to  build,  because  occupiers 
cannot  afford  to  occupy,  so  many  or  such  good  houses  as  they  could 
if  buildings  were  not  liable  to  be  rated.  If  we  cease  to  levy  rates  on 
the  value  of  buildings  we  shall  riemove  the  first  of  the  two  main 
causes  of  the  dearness  and  scarcity  of  houses. 

Secondly,  the  tax  on  land  values,  which  would  take,  the  place 
of  our  present  rates,  would  itself  have  a  further  influence  of  its 
own,  increasing  supply  of  houses  and  reducing  rents.     Under  the 

pressure  of  the  tax  more  land  would  be  thrown  on  to  the 

market,  and  land  ever3rwhere  would  be  obtainable  on  easier  terms 
by  those  who  wish  to  use  it.  Sites  now  unused  would  be  put  to 
fuller  use.  Thus  by  taxing  land  values  we  should  remove  tha 
second  main  hindrance  to  the  supply  of  houses. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  vacant  land  suitable  for  building  upon 
which .  the  tax  on  land  values  would  immediately  take  effect, 
Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  formerly  Chairman  of  the  Housing  Committee 
of  the  London  County  Council,  in  his  book  on  the  Housing  Question, 
states  that  one-fifth  of  the  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  County 
of  London  is  vacant  land.  He  mentions  this  as  indicating  that  the 
crux  of  the  housing  difficulty  lies  in  the  securing  the  utilisation  of 
vacant  land,  and  that  improved  means  of  transit,  although  of  the 
greatest  importance,  will  not  by  themselves  avail  to  solve  the 
problem.  Similar  testimony  comes  from  elsewhere.  Alderman 
F.  W.  Jowett,  in  moving  a  resolution  in  the  Bradford  City  Council 
in  favour  of  rating  ground  values,  stated  that  in  portions  of  Bradford 
the  density  of  population  was  301  persons  to  the  acre,  although  the 
general  average  was  only  21,  and  that  of  the  10,776  acres  of  land  in 
the  city  4,512  acres  which  were  available  for  building  were  still 
vacant. 

But  it  is  on  the  outskirts  of  growing  towns  and  cities,  where 
land  is  said  to  be  **  ripening  for  building,"  that  our  present  system 
of  rating  produces  its  worst  effect,  and  the  advantages  of  a  tax  on 
land  values  would  be  most  apparent. 

If  we  pass  through  the  outskirts  of  any  of  our  great  centres  of 
population  we  see  pieces  of  land  left  practically  derelict,  with  perhaps 
an  old  horse  grazing  there  discons'^lately  or  a  few  hens  investigating 


a  rubbish  heap.  A  little  further  we  see  houses  being  built  and  roads 
being  laid  out.  We  know  that  still  more  houses  are  badly  wanted, 
and  we  wonder  why  the  land  between  is  not  being  utilised. 

One  of  the  reasons  is  that  it  is  the  policy  of  many  of  the  owners 
of  such  land  to  "hold  it  for  the  rise."  And  this  policy  is  directly 
encouraged  by  our  present  system  of  rating,  which  classes  such  land 
as  agricultural,  and  rates  it  on  that  basis  at  (say)  £2  ^^  £S  ^"  acre, 
vhile  it  could  be  let  for  building  at  £s^  or  ;£'ioo  an  acre,  and  is 
daily  acquiring  a  bigger  and  bigger  value  owing  to  the  increasing 
pressure  of  population.  And  even  the  amount  of  the  rates  on  the 
agricultural  value  of  such  property  has  been  reduced  by  half  by 
the  Agricultural  Rating  Act  of  the  Tory  Government.  If  the  land 
is  not  in  occupation  at  all,  it  is  marked  'Woid"  in  the  Rate  Book 
and  pays  no  rates  whatever. 

In  consequence  of  the  immunity  from  rates  granted  to 
land  which  is  withheld  from  use,  the  price  of  building  land 
everywhere  is  artificially  enhanced.  At  the  same  time  the 
crushing  burden  of  rates  which  is  imposed  as  soon  as  the  land 
is  built  on,  further  increases  the  amount  which  has  to  be  paid 
by  occupiers  of  houses ;  so  that  it  has  become  impossible  for  any 
one — private  builders,  philanthropic  companies  and  trusts  or  local 
authorities — to  provide  houses  at  reasonable  rents. 

Take  an  imaginary  but  typical  instance  to  show  the  working  of  the 
present  system.  Take  two  acres,  side  by  side,  somewhere  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  growing  neighbourhood.  Call  one  Blackacre,  the  other 
Whitacre. 

The  two  ::icres,  land  for  land,  site  for  site,  are  similar,  and  each 
could  be  let  for  building  at  say  £2^  ^  year. 

Blackacre  is  being  held  idle.  It  could  be  let  for  building  at  £30 
a  year,  but  the  owner  prefers  to  stand  out  for  a  further  rise.  Mean- 
while its  grazing  value  is  £2  ^^^  ^^  *s  rated  at  £2*  Rates  are,  say, 
5s.  in  the  £,  5s.  in  the  £  on  ;^3  =  i5s.  Half  of  this  amount""  is 
remitted  by  the  Agricultural  Rating  Act,  and  Blackacre  pays  7s.  6d. 
In  rates. 

Now  turn  to  Whitacre.  The  land  value  is  the  same,  viz. ,  ;£'30  per 
^nnum.  But  the  owner  of  Whitacre  has  had  ten  houses  built  on  it — 
say  ten  cottages,  the  rateable  value  of  each  is  say  £2^  gross,  £20 
€iet.  The  total  rateable  value  of  Whitacre  thus  becomes  ;i£'2oo. 
And  its  rates  at  5s.  in  the  £  will  amount  to  £$0, 

Whitacre  with  a  land  value  of  £20  has  to  pay  ;^5o  in  rates ; 
Blackacre  with  the  same  land  value  pays  7s.  6d. 

The  owner  of  Blackacre,  for  his  services  in  holding  up  his  land  for 
a  speculative  profit,  is  rewarded  by  exemption  from  rates ;  the 
owner  of  Whitacre,  for  allowing  houses  to  be  built  on  his  land,  i$ 
lined  to  the  tune  of  £^0  per  annum.  Such  a  burden,  of  course^ 
immensely  increases  the  cost  of  occupying  the  houses  that  are  built. 

The  result  is  that  only  such  land  can  be  developed  and  let  for 
building  as  is  suitable  for  houses  which  command  a  rent  high  enough 
to  cover  the  amount  of  the  taxes,  and  much  land  that  is  suitable  for 
cheap  houses,  such  as  are  required  by  the  working  classes,  cannot  be 
4Jtilised.  This  is  really  bad  for  landowners  themselves  as  a  class, 
because  the  development  of  building  estates  is   hindered   and    the 


period  of  ''ripening"  is  unduly  prolonged.  It  may  be  advantageous^ 
for  the  owners  of  central  sites  that  progress  and  development  on  the 
outskirts  should  be  arrested.  But  it  is  bad  for  everybody  else,  includ- 
ing the  owners  of  land  on  the  outskirts. 

If  land  were  taxed  according  to  its  true  value  there  would  be  a  re-- 
adjustment  of  the  burden  of  taxation  as  between  different  districts,, 
which  would  have  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  stimulating  buildings 
enterprise.  Heavier  taxation  would  fall  on  the  fully-developed  sites- 
at  the  centre,  while  the  outer  districts  would  be  relieved  from  the- 
burden  which  now  hampers  their  development. 

Let  us  take  an  illustration.  Suppose  two  properties — each  of  the- 
present  "  rateable"  value  of  ;^ioo,  one  of  them  in  a  central  position, 
the  other  on  the  outskirts.  If  we  were  to  separate  the  j^ioo  rateable 
value  in  the  two  cases  into  its  component  parts,  we  should  find  that 
the  land  value  and  the  building  value  bore  a  different  proportion  to 
one  another  in  the  two  cases.  On  the  outskirts  the  land  value  would 
be  (say)  £20,  and  the  building  value  £80.  At  the  centre  the  land- 
value  would  be  £80,  and  the  building  value  £20.  At  present  they 
are  both  rated  on  the  same  value,  ;^ioo.  If  land  value  were- 
substituted  for  "rateable"  value  for  the  purposes  of  local  taxation » 
the  central  premises  would  pay  on  ;£^8o  and  the  suburban  on  only  £20. 
The  advantage  of  this  change  would  be  twofold.  The  increased 
burden  would  be  no  harm  to  the  fully  developed  central  site,  which 
ought  indeed  equitably  to  bear  it.  So  far  from  hindering  such  sites- 
from  being  developed,  the  pressure  of  the  tax  would  be  salutary  in- 
securing  that  such  sites  should  be  properly  utilised.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  site  on  the  outskirts,  being  freed  from  a  burden  which  ought 
not  to  be  imposed  on  it,  would  be  developed  in  double  quick  time. 

Under  our  present  rating  system  we  have  congestion  at  the  centre- 
and  waste  spaces  on  the  outskirts.  Ws  have  abnormally  swolleo. 
values  at  the  centre,  and  unnaturally  arrested  development  on  th& 
outskirts. 

If  we  changed  the  system  and  taxed  the  land 
equitably  everywhere  on  its  true  value,  and  ceased 
to  tax  buildings  and  improvements,  a  healthy^ 
change  would  at  once  set  in.  Land  values  every- 
where would  find  their  natural  levels,  and  would 
form  a  gently  graduated  scale  from  the  centre  out- 
wards. The  long  period  of  "  ripening  *'  for  buildings 
would  no  longer  be  necessary.  Houses  would  be 
supplied  steadily  to  meet  the  demand  for  them  at 
a  reasonable  price,  and  the  present  house  famine 
would  be  abated,  and  the  fundamental  cause  of 
overcrowding  and  its  consequent  crime,  disease 
and  death  would  be  done  away. 
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REASONS   FOR 
TAXING  LAND  VALUES 


It  is  easy  to  see  that  our  present  system  of  local  rates  is  injurious- 
in  many  ways.  Rates  are  levied  on  the  annual  value  of  premises  as  2l 
whole — that  is,  the  ground  together  with  all  buildings  and  improve- 
ments— if  occupied.  If  a  man  leaves  his  property  vacant  alto- 
gether he  pays  no  rates  at  all.  If  he  keeps  it  in  a  miserable 
state  he  is  let  off  lightly.  But  for  every  bit  of  work  done  or 
money  spent  in  improving  it,  down  comes  the  rate  collector 
upon  him  with  increased  demands. 

The  site  on  which  the  buildings  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  now  stands  in  Glasgow,  was  previously  covered 
with  mean  dirty  erections,  breeding  disease  and  immorality,  and 
rated  at  £i6y.  The  Co-operators  bought  the  site  for  ;^i5,5oo,  and. 
spent  nearly  ;^90,ooo  on  the  buildings,  and  in  consequence  had  to  pay 
ten  times  more  in  rates  than  the  former  owners.  Improvements  that 
are  carried  out  have  to  bear  an  enormously  increased  burden  of  rates, 
and  no  one  can  say  how  many  improvements  are  prevented  altogether 
by  the  prospect  of  the  increased  burden. 

And  it  is  not  only  with  regard  to  buildings  that  our  present  rates, 
act  with  a  deterrent  effect.     The  rating  of  fixed  plant  and  machinery 

is  even  more  unjustifiable.  If  we  ceased  to  rate  machinery,^. 
machine-made  goods  could  be  produced  more  cheaply;  there 

would  be  more  production  and  cheaper  goods,  more  employment,  and. 
higher  wages.  It  would  also  be  easier  for  British  manufactures  to- 
keep  in  the  van  of  industrial  progress.  If  the  manufactures  on  which, 
our  national  prosperity  depends  are  to  be  successfully  carried  on,  it  is- 
essential  that  new  and  more  valuable  machinery  should  be  continually 
introduced,  and  at  every  stage  its  introduction  is  retarded  and  pre- 
vented by  the  increase  of  rates  which  it  involves. 

Nor  must  the  effect  of  rates  on  agriculture  be  overlooked.     The: 

disinclination  which  people  now  feel  to  make  improvements^ 
and  sink  capital  in  the  land  is  seriously  increased  by  the. 
knowledge  that  the  result  would  be  an  increase  in  rates. 

Perhaps  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  present  day  is  to  make  house- 
accommodation  better,  cheaper  and  more  plentiful.     The  effect  or 

our  present  rates  is  to  prevent  the  replacement  of  bad  houses. 


t)y  good  ones,  and  generally  to  restrict  the  supply  of  houses 
and  raise  the  price  that  has  to  be  paid  for  occupying  them. 

In  the  middle  of  thickly  populated  cities,  where  overcrowding  is 
•rife,  plots  of  land  are  seen  lying  vacant  month  by  month  and  year  by 
year.  The  owner  knows  that  if  he  waits  the  need  for  the  land  will 
become  still  more  urgent  and  he  will  get  a  still  bigger  price. 
Accordingly  he  waits — to  the  incalculable  loss  and  injury  of  the 
•community.  And  the  reason  why  he  can  afford  to  wait  is  because 
while  he  waits  he  pays  no  rates.  And  while  he  waits,  the  people  who 
want  houses  wait ;  arid  all  the  workmen  who  should  find  employment 
in  providing  houses  are  kept  waiting  too.  In  the  meanwhile  everyone 
^Ise  has  to  pay  more  rat^s  to  make  up. 

And  it  is  not  only  professional  speculators  who  are  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  immunity  from  rates  given  them  by  the  present 
•system.  People  who  keep  acres  of  lands  as  private  pleasure  grounds 
tn  districts  where  every  bit  of  ground  is  badly  needed  for  houses — to 
-say  nothing  of  public  recreation  grounds — such  owners  inflict  the 
maximum  of  injury  on  other  people  while  securing  the  minimum  of 
benefit  for  themselves ;  and  yet  for  so  doing  they  are  rewarded 
by  being  underrated  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  practically 
-subsidised  by  the  occupiers  of  the  adjoining  property. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  there  was  an  estate  consisting  of 
A  mansion  and  66  acres  of  land.  It  was  rated  at  £743,  but  what  its 
real  value  was  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  sold  to  a  company  for 
^92,000.  The  company  had  the  estate  laid  out  in  workmen's 
dwellings.  The  estate  so  transformed  and  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  locality  was  then  rated  not  at  £7^3  but  at  ;€^33iOOO.  Of 
-course,  this  tremendous  burden  of  rates  made  the  dwellings  that 
were  built  all  the  dearer,  and  people  are  deterred  from  undertaking 
other  similar  building  enterprises  because  they  know  that  with  such 
rates  it  will  be  impossible  to  provide  houses  at  rents  which  working 
4nen  can  afford  to  pay. 

With  the  continually  increasing  population  of  our  towns  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  expansion  outwards.  Building  ought 
to  be  going  on  steadily  on  the  outskirts  if  high  rents  and  overcrowding 
are  to  be  avoided.  But  here  again  our  present  rates  retard  and 
prevent  building.  Until  houses  are  actually  built  and  occupied,  the 
land,  however  great  its  value  may  be,  is  either  exempt  from  rates 
^altogether  or  is  rated  on  its  agricultural  value,  say,  at  ^2  or  ;^5,  and 
half  the  rates  on  that  value  are  remitted  by  the  Agricultural  Rating 

Act  of  1896.  But  as  soon  as  houses  are  built  and  occupied^  the 
rateable  value  goes  up  suddenly  a  hundred-fold— from  j^Z  or 
£5  to  ;^300  or  A500.  The  under-rating  of  the  land  during  the 
period  of  ripening  of  course  encourages  owners  to  '*  hold  it  for 
the  rise  "  longer  than  they  would  if  it  were  rated  all  the  time  for 

its  real  value  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  crushing  burden  which  is 
imposed  when  the  houses  are  built  operates  in  itself  to  postpone  the 
moment  of  building  and  to  make  houses  scarcer  and  dearer,  because 
only  such  land  can  be  built  on  as  has  become  valuable  enough  to  bear 
lihe  weight  of  the  rates.     If  the  land  were  all  the  time  rated  on  its 


ceal  value  whether  built  on  or  not,  and  if  the  erection  of  buildings ^ 
<lid  not  make  it  liable  to  any  increase  of  rates,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
-that  we  should  have  more  and  cheaper  houses. 

Thus  do  our  present  rates  penalise  and  deter  develoi>ment 
^where  it  is  most  necessary,  while  they  protect  the  policy  of 
obstruction  whether  it  is  due  to  the  greed  of  the  speculator  or 
the  selfishness  of  the  dog-in-the-manger. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  The.  remedy  is  simple.  For  our 
present  rates  we  should  substitute  the  taxation  of  Land  Values.  An 
assessment  must  be  made  of  the  unimproved  value  of  land  every- 
where, ue.<,  the  value  of  the  land  apart  from  any  buildings  or  fixtures 
or  improvements.  The  tax  then  must  be  levied  on  the  true  land 
value,  whether  the  land  is  in  actual  occupation  or  not,  and  whether, 
•or  not  it  happens  at  that  moment  to  be  put  to  its  full  use.  This  value 
would  be  in  the  case  of  agricultural  land  its  value  after  allowing 
for  all  unexhausted  improvements,  and  in  the  case  of  urban  land,  the 
value  of  the  bare  site. 

Everyone  knows  that  this  improved  value  of  land*  though  it  now 
^oes  into  the  pockets  of  the  landowners,  is  not,  and  never  was, 

K:reated  by  them.  Land  Values  arise  from  the  need  of  mankind 
to  make  use  of  the  free  gifts  of  nature— the  land  and  the  stores 
which  it  contains.  They  grow  with  the  increase  of  population 
and  improvements  in  the  methods  of  industry.   They  are  further 

increased  by  the  expenditure  of  public  money  on  public  improvements 
K)f  all  kinds,  until  in  our  towns  and  cities  they  have  reached  almost 
fabulous  figures.  Land  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  London  sometimes 
-sells  at  ;^30  a  square  foot.  The  site  on  which  the  Glasgow  Muni- 
<:ipal  Buildings  now  stand  was  sold  by  the  Corporation  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  for  2s.  8d.  per  square  yard,  or  ;^8oo  in  all.  When  the 
"Corporation  re-purchased  the  same  site,  ten  years  ago,  they  had  to 
.pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of  ;^35  i6s.  per  square  yard,  or  jfc  175,000. 

Land  Values  being  due  to  the  presence  of  population  and  the 
•expenditure  of  public  money,  there  is  strong  reason  why  the  commu- 
nity should  claim,  in  the  shape  of  a  tax,  a  share  in  those  values  which 
kt  creates  itself.  The  ownership  of  the  land  on  which  w^  must  all 
live  is  a  privilege  conferred  by  the  State  upon  a  favoured  few,  and 
there  is  strong  reason  to  tax  those  who  are  allowed  to  enjoy  this 
-coveted  monopoly,  to  tax  them  according  to  the  opportunities  con- 
ferred on  them,  that  is,  according  to  the  value  of  the  land  they  hold. 

But  the  chief  recommendation  of  the  tax  on  Land  Values  is 
the  salutary  effect  which  it  would  have  on  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country. 

It  is  plain  that  in  the  case  of  land  ripening  for  buildings  on  the 
-outskirts  of  towns  that  the  difference  between  paying,  as  at  present, 
half  rates  on  a  valuation  of  £^  and  paying  the  tax  on  an  annual 
Aralue  of  £29  ^^  £s^  or  ;{^ioo  an  acre  would  have  a  powerful  effect 
in  hastening  development.  More  houses  would  be  built ;  there 
would  be  greater  competition  between  owners  to  find  tenants, 
;and  house  rents  everywhere  would  be  reduced.    There  would 


be  a  spurt  m  the  buildiog  tr^de  which  woald  create  a:  demand  for  the- 
labour  of  those  engaged  .in  building  and  supplying  the  materials  for 
buildings  fitting,  and  furnishing  houses.  This  demand,  set  up  simul- 
taneously all  over  the  country,  would  give  labour  a  golden  opportunity,, 
especially  if  properly  organised  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Wages  ir> 
the  trades  immediately  concerned  would  go  up  and  this  would  mean, 
ad  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  a  large  section  of  the  com— 
munity,  which  would  again  in  its  turn  create  demands  for  other 
commodities,  food,  clothing,  etc.,  in  the  production  of  which  other 
labour  would  be  profitably  engaged. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  tax  on  Land  Values  we  shouldf 
also  have  cheaper  sites  for  shops  and  business  premises,  and 
this  would  mean  brisker  trade  and  lower  prices.  It  would  be 
easier  to  establish  factories  and  works  in  new  positions, 
without  being  harassed  by  extravagant  demands  on  the  part 

of  landowners  ;  and  the  expansion  of  our  over-centralised  industries- 
would  enable  work  to  be  carried  on  more  conveniently  and  economi- 
cally, and  relieve  the  pressure  of  population  and  the  housing  difficulty 
iti  our  crowded  centres.  There  would  be  more  work,  better  conditions,, 
and  higher  wages. 

Lastly,  rural  districts  would  benefit  by  the  tax,  because  the- 

improved  value  of  agricultural  land  being  less  than  of  urban  land  they 
would  be  taxed  lightly  in  comparison  with  the  towns.  Improve- 
ments would  be  free  to  be  made  without  penalty.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  better  class  of  land,  which  is  suitable  for  allotments  and 
small  holdings,  which  is  so  difficult  now  to  obtain,  would,  if  taxed 
according  to  its  true  value,  be  more  easily  obtainable  by  parish 
councils  for  these  purposes,  and  sites  for  cottages  would  be  granted 
on  easier  terms. 

The  tax  on  Land  Values  would  reduce  the  gainst 
of  those  who  live  idly  upon  the  labour  of  others, 
and  would  benefit  everyone  who  works  witb 
brain  or  hand.  It  would  lower  rents,  widen  the 
field  of  employment,  raise  wages  and  cheapen 
commodities.  It  would  secure  to  all  classes  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  work  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  work,  and  to  share  in  the  general  prosperity 

of  the  country. 
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FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES 


AND 


THE   GOVERNMENT. 


During  the  Session  of  1900  Mr.  Strachey,  the  Liberal  Member  for 
South  Somerset,  introduced,  at  the  request  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Friendly  Societies,  two  Bills :  the  **  Oatdoor  Relief  (Friendly 

Societies)  Bill "  and  the  "  Friendly  Societies  DisqualiflCdtion 
Bemoval  Bill " 
The  first  Bill,  the  Outdoor  Belief  (Friendly  Societies)  Bill,  was 

a  Bill  to  amend  the  "Oatdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Act,  1894." 
This  Act  of  1894,  which  was  carried  by  Mr.  Strachey,  enabled  Boards 
of  Guardians,   when  granting  outdoor  relief,  to  give  fall  relief  to 

members  of  Friendly  Societies,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 

were  getting  sick  pay  or  superannuation  allowance  from  their  Society ; 
the  object  being  that  the  Guardians  might  be  able  tO  help  those 
who  had  helped  themselves,  instead  of  fining  them  for  being 
thrifty,  as  was  the  case  under  the  old  law.  While  most  Boards 
of  Guardians  had  interpreted  Mr.  Strachey's  Act  in  a  liberal 
spirit,  some  had  refused  to  make  use  of  it  at  all.  It  was  therefore 
considered  desirable  by  the  National  Conference  of  Friendly 
Societies  to  get  the  Act  amended.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Strachey 
introduced  his  amending  Bill,  which  had  for  its  object  the  limitation 
of  the  powers  of  Boards  of  Guardians  in  this  matter.      The  Bill 

provided  that  the  Guardians,  in  granting  oatdoor  relief  to 
a  member  of  a  Friendly  Society,  SHOULD  NOT  take  into 
consideration  any  sum  up  to  five  shillings  a  week  received 
from  such  Friendly  Society  as  sick  pay  or  superannuation 

allowance.  On  February  2  7ih,  1900,  Mr.  Strachey  moved  the  second 
reading  of  this   Bill,   but  was  prevented   from   carrying  it    by  th9 

adjournment  being  moved  and  supported  by  the  Government, 
and  carried  by  a  majority  of  34.     On  many  oihcr  occasions  Mr. 

Strachey  moved   the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,   but  the  Bill  was 

always   blocked  from    the    Conservative  bencheSi  and  on 

the  last  two  occasions  by  a  Member  of  the  Government. 

The   other   Bill,   the   "Friendly   Societies    Disqualification 

Removal  Bill,"  was  also  time  after  time  blocked  from  the 
Conservative    benches  —  its    second    reading  not  being  allowed. 

The  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  prevent  members  of  Friendly 
Societies  losing  their  vote  for  Parliamentary  or  Local 
Government  Elections  by  reason  of  their  having  received 

[0V£IU 


temporary  outdoor  relief  for  a  period  not  exceeding  eight 
weeks,  or  having  received    relief  by  way  of  loan  for   a 

period  not  excee£ng  three  months.  Under  the  existing  regis- 
tration laws  a  man  may  lose  his  vote  for  over  two  years 
because  he  has  had  relief  for  a  few  weeks,  or  even  if  be  has 
had  it  by  way  of  loan  and  repaid  the  whole  of  it.  This  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  a  great  hardship  in  the  case  of  all,  but 
certainly  so  in  the  case  of  members  of  Friendly  Socielic',  who, 
if  they  have  had  to  ask  for  outdoor  relief,  have  not  done  so 
owing  to  any  neglect  of  their  own,  as  the  fact  of  their  being 
members  of   a    Friendly    Society  is  a   proof   that    they    have 

done  their  best  to  provide  for  themselves  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, accident,  or  old  age. 

Fo  most  people  it  would  seem  that  these  two  Bills  of  Mr. 
Strachey's  were  only  reasonable  on  the  ground  that  they  helped 
those  who  helped  themselves.  But  no,  the  Tory  Government 
would  have  none  of  them,  and  would  not  allow  either  Bill  to 
be  passed  into  law.  Aud  their  opposition  to  these  Bills  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  Bills 
were  not  in  any  sense  Party  Bills  and  were  supported  by  Tory 
members,  who  backed  the  Bills,  thereby  showing  that  there  was 
nothing  p>litical  in  them.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in  regard 
to  the   "  Outdoor   Relief  (Friendly   Societies)  Bill,"  which  received, 

it  should  be  said  m  fairness,  snpport  from  many  Tory  mem- 
bers. All  the  samd,  the  Tory  Government  with  its  great 
maiority,  was  able  to  ignore  the  wishes  of  its  more  en- 
lightened supporters  and  was  able  to  throw  out  and  prevent 
the  passage  of  these  two  Bills  of  Mr.  Strachey's,  which  were 
introduced  by  him  at  the  request  of  the  Friendly  Societies. 

It  is  therefore  a  question  for 
members  of  Friendly  Societies 
to  consider  whether  they  should 
support  a  Government  which 
will  not  support  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Friendly  Societies. 
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THS 


GOVERNMENrS  FOREIGN  RECORD 


ARMENIA— CRETE— CHINA. 

THE  GRACEFUL  CONCESSIONS. 


To  judge  from  the  speeches  of  the  Tory  politician  one  would 
imagine  that  the  only  foreign  country  In  the  world 
was  South  Afirlca,  and  that  as  far  as  foreign  affairs  were  con- 
cerned the  Government  had  epent  the  whole  five  yeare 
of  its  existence  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Free 
State  and  the  Transvaal.     There  are,  however,  other 

countries  in  the  world  and  other  complications  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  engaged,  and,  though  it  is  impossible  here  to  make  a 
complete  examination  of  the  Government's  foreign  record,  it  may  be 
well  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  it. 
When  the  Government  came  into  office,  it  was  observed  by  one  of  ita 
members  that  its  advent  meant  an  era  of  European  peace  and  calm^ 
and  that  the  ''calibre"  of  its  members  had  inspired  foreign 
Chanceries  with  a  sense  of  awe,  and  filled  British  Ambassadors  with 
a  sense  of  security.    As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  passed 

the  whole  of  its  existence  In  an  atmosphere 
of  continuous  and  unparalleled  turmoil  and 

excitement.  Five  years  ago  Lord  SaHsbury  declared  that  it 
was  long  since  the  general  attitude  of  foreign  nations  had  been  so 
cordial  and  friendly.  To-day  it  is  so  threatening  that  he  declares- 
it  to  be  necessary  for  our  national  safety  that  every  man  should 
learn  to  use  a  rifle,  that  he  may  be  ready  to  defend  his  hired  and 
insanitary  homestead  against  the  combined  fury  of  Europe. 
During  the  three  years  of  Liberal  Government,  from  1892  to  1895, 
Foreign  Affairs  were  conducted  quietly  and  unostenta- 
tlOUSly,  without  any  hitch  or  explosion  of  any  kind  and  with 
the   best   results  to  the  Empire.     Since  1895  they  have  been 

conducted  with  an  entire  absence  of  grrip,  of 
resourcefulness,  or  of  continuous  purpose, 
and  In  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  the  odium 
and  suspicion  of  all  our  neighbours. 

[over. 


To  take  the  more  important  of  the  complicatioiiB  : — 

I.    ARMENIA. 

At  the  time  when  the  Government  assumed  office,  the  civilised 
world  had  just  been  shocked  by  a  series  of  horrible  massacres  of 
the  Armenian  Christians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  massacres  continued, 
^nd  spread  even  to  Constantinople  itself.  The  country  was  roused 
to  a  white  heat  of  excitement.  Lord  Salisbury  used  towards  the 
Sultan  language  of  which,  as  coming  from  a  Prime  Minister  of  this 

country,  it  would  be  impossible  to  exafffferate  the 

elsrnlficancef  and  threatened  him  on  one  occasion  with  the 
"VENGEANCE  OF  GOD."  He  matured  a  scheme  of 
reforms  which  he  induced  the  Concert  of  Europe  to  adopt ;  but  the 
matter  being  interrupted  by  the  Greek  War,  nothing  was  done 
either  to  succour  the  Armenians  or  to  punish  the  Sultan,  and  the 
only  outcome  of  Lord  Salisbury's  big  words  was  a  number  of 

ompty  "exhortations." 

2.  CRETE. 

In  February,  1896,  Lord  Salisbury  was  called  upon  to  deal 
with  the  crisis  caused  by  the  outbreak  in  Crete,  and  the  landing  of 
the  Greek  troops  on  that  island.  The  record  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
negotiations  with  the  Concert  of  Europe  on  that  occasion  is 
almost  pathetic.  He  took  no  effective  steps  to  prevent  the 
•Greek  troops  landing,  but  joined  in  insisting  that  they  should  be 
withdrawn.  The  other  Powers  proposed  the  delivery  of  an 
Ultimatum  to  Greece.  He  succeeded  in  modifying  this  into  a  less 
formal  "  sommation,"  but  allowed  the  other  Powers  to  treat  it  as  an 
ultimatum  notwithstanding.  He  pressed  the  Powers  to  appoint  a 
Governor-General  of  the  island — but  none  was  appointed.  He 
proposed  to  retain  the  Greek  troops  as  police,  and  was  decisively 
outvoted.  He  declined  to  join  in  a  blockade  of  the  Greek  coast 
unless  the  Powers  occupied  the  whole  island.  The  Powers  refused. 
When  the  Greeks  and  Turks  began  to  accumulate  troops  on  either 
«ide  of  the  frontier,  he  proposed  the  formation  of  a  neutral  zone, 
but  the  proposal  was  so  coldly  received  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
press  it.  Finally,  he  consented  to  the  blockade  in  which  he  had 
•declined  to  join,  but  when  he  did  so  it  was  tOO  I  at  Of  and  the  war 
broke  out  in  spite  of  it.  The  Cretan  difficulty  dragged  on  for 
several  months  more,  and  was  only  finally  settled  (to  use  the 
expression  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach)  "  by  an  English  seaman  " 
(Admiral  Noel)  on  his  own  ■■  Initiative"  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  Turkish  troops  from  the  island. 

3.  CHINA. 

The  conduct  of  the  Government  on  the  Chinese  question  in 
1898  exhibited  throughout  a  singular  absence  of  any  guiding 


^principle.  Lord  Salisbury  chose  to  engage  in  a  contest  with 
Kussia,  and  whatever  conaments  may  be  made  on  the  methods  of 
Russia's  diplomacy  it  is  clear  that  Russia  VfOn  at  every 
point.  He  demanded  from  China  that  Talienwan  should  be 
made  a  treaty  port.  As  was  inevitable,  Russia  regarded  this  as  a 
challenge,  and  the  ultimate  result  was  that  the  Russian  flag  flew 
over  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan  as  well.  At  a  critical  stage  in  the 
situation  two  British  ships  of  war,  in  pursuance  of  a  recognised 
treaty  right,  steamed  into  Port  Arthur.  The  Russian  Government 
protested.    Lord  Salisbury,  instead  of  making  the  perfectly  legiti- 

' mate  presence  of  these  ships  a  lever. for  demanding  explanations 
as  to  the  intentions  of  Russia,  meelciy  aiiowed  tlie  Sllips 
^O  be  Witlldrawn.  When  Russia  finally  acquired  Port  Arthur, 
Lord  Salisbury,  on  the  principle  of  "  any  port  in  a  storm,"  applied 
for    and    obtained    a    lease    of   Wei-Hai-Wei.      It    lAfas    not 

pretended  tiiat  ttiis  piace  was  reaiiy  required 
in  the  interests  of  the  Empire.    Its  naval  value  was  at 

the  most  of  the  second  class,  and  was  at  the  time  not  ascertained. 
Whatever  commercial  possibilities  it  possessed  were  given  away  by 
a  SrratuitOUS  undertalcinsr  given  to  Germany  not  to 
•  construct  a  railway  to  it  through  the  province  of  Shantung.  It 
was  taken  simply  because  England's  hand  was  forced  by  Russia, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  play  a  card  which  would  be  some  sort  of 
answer  to  the  cession  of  Port  Arthur.  The  undertaking  given 
to  Germany  as  to  the  province  of  Shantung  was  moreover  a 
departure  from  what  was  understood  to  be  another  principle  of 
English  pohcy,  the  refusal  to  sanction  the  partitioning  of  China 
into  "spheres  of  interest."  The  result  of  the  whole  crisis  was 
that,  whereas  Russia  obtained  everything  she  desired,  England  had 

totalce  a  possession  which  she  did  not  want,  and 
was  forced  to  assent  to  a  principle  of  which  she  did 
not  approve. 

4.  THE  "GRACEFUL  CONCESSiONS." 

At  one  period  of  the  present  Government's  career  it  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  a  series  of  what  its  apologists  were  driven  to 
describe  as  "GRACEFUL  CONCESSIONS."  The  situa- 
tion was  so  thoroughly  appreciated  abroad  that  Frenchmen  urged 
M.  Hanotaux  the  French  Foreign  Minister  ''to  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shone"— the  sun  in  the  case  being,  of 
course,  Lord  Salisbury.    The  three  most  striking  instances  were 

the  cases  of  Slam,  Tunis,  and  IMadasascar. 

(i.)  Siam:  In  January,  1896,  Lord  SaUsbury  came  to  asn 
Agreement  with  France  on  the  subject  of  Siam.     By  that  agreement 


he  gftTO  np  ereiyihing  for  which  Lord  Boeebeiy  had  saocessfolly^ 
oontended  tinder  {he  previotiB  Administration.  On  the  usual' 
Salisbnrian  principle  entirely  neglected  to  nse  his  "  concessions  "  as 
a  means  of  extracting  corresponding  concessions  from  France  in 
other  quarters,  and  declared  that  the  territory  surrendered  was  a 

very  ^  unhealthy  locality." 

(ii.)  Madagascar:  Before  France  assumed  a  Protectorate 
over  Madagascar,  Great  Britain  was  in  possession  of  certain  treaty 
rights  which  secured  the  interests  of  her  traders.  When  France 
aspumed  the  Protectorate  she  declared  that  aU  treaty  rights  should 
be  respected.  Finally,  as  the  result  of  the  war  of  1896,  France 
formally  annexed  Madagascar,  and,  ignoring  her  previous  declara- 
tions, put  an  end  to  all  the  British  treaty  rights.  Lord  Salisbury^ 
protested — the  French  ignored  the  protest.  Mr.  Balfour  summed 
up  the  situation  as  follows : — ''We  have  no  power  in  this- 
particular  matter  to  enforce  our  own  views,  ajid 

there  the  matter  rests.''  British  traders  thus  lost  their  old 
privileges  and  had  to  contend  with  a  differential  tariff.    In  1897 

the  British  trade  with  IMadaffascar  amounted 
In  value  to  £158,610.  In  1899  as  a  result  of  this 
''8>^acefui  concession"  it  had  fallen  to  £67,641. 

(iii.)  Tunis:  Under  a  convention  made  with  Tunis  in  187& 
Qreat  Britain  had  a  right  to  send  in  all  goods  whatsoever  at  a 
tariff  not  exceeding  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  as  well  as  "most  favoured, 
nation  treatment."  In  1881  when  France  assumed  the  Protectorate 
of  Tunis  she  undertook  to  respect  all  treaty  rights.    In  1897  Lord 

Salisbury  voiuntariiy  surrendered    these    treaty 

riff htS|  and  all  he  got  in  return  was  a  right  to  import  cotton 
goods  for  15  years  at  a  tariff  of  5  per  cent.    At  the  end 

of  that  time  Great  Britain  will  have  no  special 

rights  at  aiif  and  France  can  even  now  arrange  for  her  own 
cotton  to  be  imported  duty  free.  Again,  Lord  Salisbury  neglected 
to  secure  any  corresponding  concessions  in  other  quarters  of  the 
world ;  and  again,  he  made  light  of  his  failure  by  saying  that 
the  Regency  of  Tunis  was  a  "  very  bad  life,"  and  that  a  treaty  with 
it  was  of  little  value. 

ALL  THESE  POINTS  ABE  POINTS  WHICH  THE 
QOVEBNMENT  FIND  IT  VERT  CONVENIENT  TO 
FOBOET.  IT  IS  WELL,  HOWEVEB,  THAT  THE 
ELEGTOBS  SHOULD  REMEMBER  T 


:m> 
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HUSTLING    IT    ON. 


What  a  Khaki  Election  means. 


The  Government  have  determined  that  the  Election  by 
which  the  next  Parliament  is  to  be  returned  is  to  be  fought 
immediately.  What  doeS  thiS  mean  ?  It  means  tWO 
things.  It  means  firstf  ^^^^  ^^^  Electors  are  to  record 
their  votes  at  the  Ballot  Boxes  while  the  troops  are  still 
encamped  in  the  field.  The  Soldiers  and  Generals  of  the 
Empire  have  just  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  War 

in  South  Africa,  and  the  Government  hope  to  appro- 
priate the  National  enthusiasm  which  this  fact 
arouses  for  the  benefit  of  the  TORY  party.  In  fact 
a  NATIONAL  OCCASION  is  to  be  used  for  mere 
PARTY  PURPOSES. 

Is  this  a  Constitutional  Course?    What  was  the 

opinion  of  LORD  BEACONSFIELD— the  oracle  of  the  so- 
called  "Constitutional"  Party?  J»  1^78  he  was  urged 
to  utilise  the  National  enthusiasm  created  by  the  Treaty  of 

Berlin,  and  the  "PeaCe  With  HonOUr"  which  it  was 
supposed  to  have  brought,  by  an  immediate  Dissolution. 
This  is    precisely  what   the    Government  are   doing  now. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  refused,   what  were  his  words? 

'M  Minister  witli  a  large  majority  in  ttie  House  of 
Commons  lias  no  business  to  dissolve  merely  with  the 
object  of  gaining  an  advantage  at  the  polls  due  to  transitory 

circumstances, The  English  people  do  not 

like  BREACHES   OF  CONSTITUTIONAL   PRACTICE/' 

[over. 


In  the  S6C0nd  V^b^^,  ^^  immediate  Ejection  means  that 
it  must  be  fought  upon  g  StSlld  Registsri  '^^  Register  on 
which  this  Election  is  to  be  held  consists  of  Electors  whose 
qualification  began  to  run  on  July  15th,  1898-^tWO  and 

a  quarter  years  ago.    Since  that  date  thousands  of 

working  men  have  moved  to  different  parts  of  the 
country,  many  of  thetn  to  great  distances  from  the  constitu- 
encies in  which  they  are  re^stered.  At  this  very  moment, 
while  the  Elections  are  still  proceeding  Revision   CourtS 

are  being  held  in  every  corner  of  the  country  for 
the  completion  of  the  New  Register,    in  many  cases 

the  New  Lists  are  in  the  printer's  hands.  Before  the  Election 
is  over  many  of  the  New  Lists  will  have  been  actually  com- 
pleted and  published.  The  New  Yoters  on  these  lists 
will  not  be  able  to  vote.  Most  of  those  who  have 
moved  from  elsewhere  will  be  unable  to  travel  to 
their  old  homes  to  record  their  votes  there,    i^e 

result  will   be  that  many  thousands   of  Electors  will  be 

absolutely  disfranchised,  and  a  war  which  was 
begun  for  the  sake  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
Outlanders  will  mean  the  disfranchisement  of 
many  times  more  Electors  than  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  (Mit  together. 

Klectors,  slio^vir  tliat  TOD  **do  no^ 
like  breaches  of  Constttutional  Prac- 
tice;** that  ITOU  resent  being  "hustled**; 
that  ITOU  do  not  approve  of  the  dis- 
franchisement of  your  felloiv  citizens; 
and  that  TOU  think  that  a  National 
occasion  is  not  the  time  for  party 
'*  slimness.** 
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THE  AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH 


Some  Facts  to  Consider, 


Tory  Candidates  in  accounting  for  the  failure  of  the  Tory 
Government  to  introduce  measures  of  social  improvement  promised 
by  leaders  of  the  party  are  attempting  to  claim  for  it  credit  for  the 
federation  of  Australia. 

Speaking  at  Bristol,  Sir    Michael    HiCks-Beach  is 

reported  to  have  said  (  Times,  August  9th,  1900)  : — 

"  They  had  passed  one  Act,  at  any  rate,  which  he  thought  would  make  ite 
mark  in  the  history,  not  merely  of  the  British  Empire,  but  of  the  world.  They 
had  passed  an  Act  forming  the  great  Australian  Commonwealth  of  the  future, 
which  they  hoped  and  believed  would  remain  one  of  the  principal  parts  of 
the  British  Empire  for  as  long  as  time  might  endure  ;  and  they  had  placed  on 
the  Statute-book  measures  of  social  improvement  for  the  country  which  he 
'  appreciated,  but  which  he  would  not  for  a  moment  pretend  were  measures  of 

great  importance." 

At  Crewe,  Mr.  J.  E.  Reiss,  the  Unionist  Candidate,  on  1st 
September,  1900,  is  reported  as  saying  (^Manchester  Guardian, 
September  3rd,  1900)  :— 

"They  heard  a  ^eat  deal  about  the  inertia  of  the  present  Government — 
that  with  a  huge  majority  at  their  backs,  they  had  accomplished  so  little — but 
the  federation  of  Australia  would  stand  out  as  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  century,  and  the  man  who  had  broufl^ht  that 
about  iMfould  go  doiMfn  to  posterity  as  one  of  Enif land's 
S^reatest  statesmen." 

The  foregoing  will  be  interesting  to  Australians  who  take  a 
pride  in  their  new  Constitution.     In  a  memorandum,  of  date 
April  27th,  1900,  addressed  by  the  Australian  Federal  Delegates  to 
I  Mr.  Chamberlain,  they  state  : — 

**  It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  the  Australian  Commonwealth  Bill  will  be 
an  Imperial  Act.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  instrument  of  Government 
framed  by  chosen  Australians  and  ratified  by  those  virho 
chose  them." 

|p  In  the   British    Parliament    the    Commonwealth  Act  was  a 

1^  non-party  measure,  and  the  Government  had  the  support 
^  of  the  entire  Opposition  in  passing  it.  On  the  arrival  in  England 
jf  of  the  Federal  Delegates  in  March,  1900,  they  at  once  received  the 
W  support  of  prominent  Liberal  leaders,  and  of  the  Liberal  Press 
f  throughout  the  country,  in  their  efforts  to  have  the    Con- 

stitution, as  adopted  by  a  three  to  one  majority 
of  the  Austrailan  people,  passed  into  iaw  by 

imperiai  enactment,  without  alteration  in  anv  of  its 
provisions.  What  opposition  they  encountered  came  from  the 
Tory  Press  and  members  of  the  Tory  party,  to  w^hom  the  advanced 
Liberalism  of  young  Australia  is  specially  obnoxious. 

The  Commonwealth  Bill  was  first  drafted  and  adopted  at  the 
Convention  of  1891.  The  draft  Bill  then  contained  a  clause 
prohibiting  any  appeal  beyond  the  High  Court  of  Australia. 
"  During  the  visit  of  the  Premiers  to  England  at  the  Jubilee,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 


) 


who  urged  reconsideration."  (Telegram  from  Sir  John  Madden, 
Lieut. -Governor  of  Victoria,  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  April  22nd,  1900.) 

Thereafter  the  Austrahan  Convention  of  1897-8  framed  the 
celebrated  "  Clause  74,"  giving  a  restricted  right  of  appeal.  The 
Bill,  thus  amended,  was  forwarded  by  Sir  R.  C.  Baker,  Chairman 
of  Committees  of  the  Federal  Convention,  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
February,  1898,  together  with  copies  of  the  proceedings  and 
debates  of  the  Convention,  and  exception  was  not  taken 

to  any  of  its  provisions  by  tlie  Colonial  Office^ 
or  the  Crown  Law  Officers. 

In  the  following  year  (1899)  after  a  meeting  of  the  Australian 
Premiers,  each  of  the  Federating  Colonies  passed  an  Enabhng  Act, 
to  which  the  entire  text  of  the  Commonwealth  Bill  was  a  schedule. 

Each  of  these  five  Enablingr  Acts  was  duly 
assented  to,  and  as  in  each  case  it  involved 
a  chansre  in  the  Constitution  of  the  particular 
colony  that  it  affected,  it  must  of  necessity, 
according^  to  custom,  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Crown  Law  Officers  by  the  Colonial 
Office.  STILL,  NO  OBJECTION  WAS  TAKEN 
TO  ANY  PROVISION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 
AND  IT  WAS  ALLOWED  TO  GO  TO  THE 
REFERENDUM  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN   PEOPLE. 

After  its  adoption  by  a  three  to  one  majority,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
telegraphed  to  the  Australian  Premiers  asking  that,  "  Delegates  be 
sent  to  England,  to  explain  and  give  assistance  when  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  Bill  comes  before  the  Imperial  Parliament."  The 
various  Governments  complied  with  the  request,  believing  that  the 
presence  of  the  Delegates  was  intended  merely  to  add  dignity  and 
importance  to  the  granting  of  the  Federal  Constitution.    *^Not 

until  they  arrived  in  Ensriand  did  the  Deieffates 
realise  that  they  had  been  placed  in  a  false 
position  by  IMr.  Chamberlain,  who  ur^ed  thenn 
to  consent  to  amendments  in  the  Constitution 
that  had  been  solemnly  agreed  to  by  the 
people  of  Australia,  and  from  whom,  of 
course,  they  held  no  mandate  to  agrree  to  the 
alteration  of  a  sinsrie  syllable. 

After  months  of  persistence  in  opposition  to  any  alteration  of 
the  Bill  upon  the  part  of  the  Delegates,  and  various  attempts 
to  juggle  with  "  Clause  74  "  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Bill  finally 
passed  by  a  non-party  and  unanimous  vote. 

THESE  ARE  THE  FACTS  WHICH  SHOULD 
BE  REMEMBERED  WHEN  YOU  HEAR  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  ACT  DESCRIBED  FOR  ALL 
THE  WORLD  AS  IF  IT  HAD  EMANATED 
FROM  MR.   CHAMBERLAIN. 
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THE  ABSENT-MINDED 

MINISTRY. 

The  War  has  been  brous^ht,  or  is  said  to  have  beep  brought, 
to  a  conclusion.  It  has  lasted  11  months,  and  cost  the  country 
orer  50,000  men  and  seventy  millions  of  money.  In  order  to 
carry  it  through  it.  was  necessary  to  raise  the  British  army  in 
South  .AMca  to  a  total  of  over  200,000  men.  According  to  the 
original  design  it  was  to  be  put  through  with  a  single  army  corps 
in.  a  few  months.  General  Boiler  vas  to  eat  his  Christmas 
dinner  in  Pretoria,  and  the  whole  thing  was  only  to  cost  tan 
million  pounds. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary  miscalculation  ? 
If  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Government  realised 
from  the  first  the  magnitude  of  the  task  they  had  undertaken. 
They  had  foreseen  it  from  afar  and  counted  the  cost.  Writing 
to  a  correspondent  the  other  day,  he  applauds  the  perspicacity  oi 
himself  and  his  colleagues : — 

**  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the^present  Government,  wa 

are  at  least  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  seen  from  the 

first  the  IMPORTANCE  of  the  issue  raised  by  President 

Kruger's  action,  and  of  having  determined  that  that  issue 

should  be  decided  by  peaceful  negotiation,  if  possible ;  but 

if  not  by  exerting  the  power  of  the  Empire." 

This  is  the  impressive  picture  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 

would  present  to  the  country.    What  are  the  facts  ?    When  the 

war  broke  out  the  country  was  astounded  at  the  completeness  of 

the  Boer  preparations,  the  numbers  of  the  men  they  were  able 

to  put  into  the  field,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  rifles  and 

artillery.    Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  other  members  of  the 

Government   frankly   shared   in  the    general   astonishment 

HB.  BALFOUR  was  even  surprised  that  the  Orange  Free  State 

had  joined  in  the  war  at  all. 

"  We  never  had  any  quarrel  with  the  Orange  Free  State; 
we  never  did  interfere,  or  desired  to  interfere,  with  their 
internal  affairs.  If  I  had  been  asked  two  months  ago 
whether  it  was  likely  we  should  be  at  war  with  the  Orange 
Free  State,  I  should  have  said—'  TOU  MIGHT  AS  WELL 
EXPECT  US  TO  BE  AT  WAR  WITH  SWITZERLAND.' " 
LORD  SALISBURY  would  seem  to  have  been  equally 
staggered — 

'*  About  the  •  artillery  and  munitions  of  war  that  the 
Republics  were  introducmg,  I  ask :  How  on  earth  were  we 
to  know  it  ?  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact— though  I  do  not 
give  this  as  official  —  that  the  guns  were  introduced  in 
boilers  and  locomotives,  and  the  mimitions  of  war  were 
introduced  in  piano-cases  and  tubs.    We  had  no  power  of 


search  .  •  .  •  We  have  a  very  small  Secret  Service  Vund. 

....  Toil  oaftnot  see  throfi^  a  stone  wall." 

A  strong  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  extraordinary  and 
^almost  incredible  condition  of  the  Ministerial  mind  by  the 
recent  publication  of  the  Memorandum,  prepared  before  the  War 
by  General  Sir  J.  C.  Ardagh,  the  Head  of  the  Intelligenoe 
Diepartment,  on  the  Military  resources  of  the  two  Republics. 

In  this  memorandum  the  co-operation  of  the  Free  State 
with  the  Transvaal,  which  so  astounded  Mr.  Balfour  (he  might, 
by-the-bye,  have  ascertained  the  fact  of  the  alliance  between 
the  Republics  by  a  reference  to  Hazell's  Annual),  is  assumed 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  refers  to  ''  Reports  on  the  lines  of 
advance  through  the  Orange  Free  State."  The  physical  features, 
military  forces,  armaments,  forts,  and  towns  of  the  Free  State 
are  dealt  with  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  Transvaal,  and  the 
forces  which  they  could  put  into  the  field  are  calculated  on  the 
assumption  that  they  would  form  a  great  army. 

Finiiher,  it  is  made  perfectly  clear  that  both  Republics  had 
been  accumulating  artillery  and  rifles  ever  since  the  Govern- 
ment came  into  office.  The  number  of  rifles  in  the  possession 
of  the  Transvaal  is  put  at  62,950.  ^'  This  enormous  stook  of 
rifles  would  suflSce  to  arm  more  than  double  the  number  of 
the  whole  forces  of  the  TransvaaL"  It  was  shown  that  since 
1896  the  Transvaal  artillery  force  had  been  increased  from  nine 
officers  and  seventy  men  to  a  strength  of  473  officers  and  men. 
The  combined  forces  which  the  Republics  could  put  into  the 
field,  exclusive  of  mercenaries,  was  pretty  accurately  estimated 
at  44,200.  Practically  the  whole  of  these  armaments  and 
munitions  of  war,  be  it  observed,  had  been  accumulated  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  Government,  and  were  accurately  known 
to  the  Government's  military  advisers. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the 
ingenuous  astonishment  of  Hr.  Balfour  at  the  action  of  the 
Free  State,  and  Lord  Salisbury's  inability  to  see  throu^ 
piano  cases  and  look  over  stone  walls?  The  inference  is 
obvious.  That  these  statesmen  to  whose  hands  the  destinies  of 
the  country  were  committed  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
inform  themselves  of  the  most  elementary  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion with  which  they  had  to  deal.  They  allowed  negotiations 
to  be  strained  to  the  snapping  point,  drifbed  absent-mindedly 
into  a  formidable  war,  and  then  seem  for  the  first  time  to  have 
enquired  as  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy  with  which  the 
country  was  to  fight.  Thanks  to  the  generalship  of  Lord 
Roberts  and  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  troops  he  commanded, 
the  Government  have  <' MUDDLED  THROUGH"  to  a  sue 
cessful  issue  of  the  war. 

But  is  not  the  state  of  ignorance  and  absent- 
mindedness  with  which  they  drifted  into  it  a 
seandal  to  British  statesmanship? 
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LORD   ROSEBERY'S 

ADVICE 


TO  THE  ELECTORS 


{TJie  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  hy  Lord 
Rosebery  to  Captain   Hedworth  Lambton^    C.B.^  the  Hero  of 
Ladysmith^  one  of  the  Liberal  Candidates  for  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  )  

Dalmeny,  September  22,  1900. 

My  Dear  Hedworth, — I  cannot  refuse  to  write  you  a 
a  line  of  hearty  good  wishes  for  your  success  at  Newcastle^ 
and  in  so  doing  send  a  word  to  those  who  press  me  for 
guidance  at  this  election. 

**HOW    I    SHOULD    VOTE/' 

The  question  I  have  to  answer  is :  How  should  I  vote 
at  this  juncture  were  I  a  voter,  which  I  am  not. 

Could  I  Vote  for  the  Government? 

Now,  I  am  reluctant  to  criticise,  for  I  know  too  well  the 
difficulty  of  conducting  public  affairs.  And  in  the  present 
situation  of  the  world  I  would  vote  for  almost  any  strong 
Administration.  I  have  for  that  reason  tried  to  support  this 
one,  at  any  rate,  in  its  external  policy. 

But  the  Government  is  strong  only  in  votes ;  in  other 
respects  it  is  the  weakest  that  I  can  recollect* 
Take,  for  example,  and  the  instances  could  be  multiplied,  its 
dealing  with  Vaccination  and  the  Spion  Kop  despatches,  its 
withdrawal  of  its  first  Education  Bill,  and  its  retreat  from 
Port  Arthur. 

•*A   HURRICANE  OF    DISQUIETUDE    AND 

.        DISTRUST/' 

Nor  could  I  support  a  Government  which  has  neglected 
that  social  legislation  for  which  the  country  calls,  and 
to  which  it  was  pledged;  which  has  so  managed 
foreign  affairs  as  to  alienate  all  foreign  nations,  while 
keeping    our  own  in  a  hurricane  of   disquietude  and 

[OvElt. 


distrust,  and  which  by  its  want  of  military  foresight 
and  preparation  exposed  this  country  to  humiliations 
unparalleled  in  our  history  since  the  American  war. 

'•THREE  GREAT  NATIONAL  REFORMS/' 

Can  we  hope  for  better  things  in  the  future? 

There  are  three  great  national  reforms  which  cannot 
wait.  Legislation  in  respect  of  Temperance  and  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  not  on  extreme  and 
visionary,  but  on  sound  and  practical  lines,  and  fearless 
adminislxative  reform,  more  especiaUj  of  the  War  Office. 

With  regard  to  these  there  is  nothing  to  hope  for  from 
the  present  Government.  The  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  they  have  touched  and  scamped*  They  have 
appointed  a  Koyal  Commission  as  to  Temperance,  and  then 
flouted  the  Commission  and  dismissed  the  subject  with  a 
sneer.  Administrative  reform  could  not  safely  he  entrusted 
to  those  who  appointed,  conducted,  and  ignored  the 
Hartington  Commission. 

"COURTEOUS     AND     CONCILIATORY;    FIRM 

AND    DIGNIFIED." 

I  should  therefore  vote  for  those  like  yourself  who 
advocate  at  home  legislation  and  administration  on  sound 
Liberal  and  practical  lines,  who  would  maintain  and 
consolidate  the  priceless  heritage  of  our  Empire ;  who  would 
pursue  a  foreign  policy  which  should  preserve  our 
interests  with  firmness  and  dignity,  but  be  courteous 
and  conciliatory  in  method;  and  who,  in  the  immediate 
problem  of  South  Africa  could  only  support  a  settlement 
which  guaranteed  that  the  results  of  our  sacrifices  shoidd  in 
no  jot  or  tittle  be  prejudiced,  but  should  have  as  its  ultimate 
aim  that  the  dueen's  South  African  dominions  should 
present  as  fair  a  picture  of  contentment,  confidence,  and 
loyal  harmony  as  the  other  regions  of  her  Empire. 

These  being  your  views,  I  wish  you  well,  all  the  more 
as  you  embody  in  your  person  the  heroism^  of  our  Navy  and 
the  political  traditions  of  your  historic  family. 

;>  Yours  ever,      (Signed)     ROSEBERY. 
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LORD  ROBERTS  EXPOSES 

DIRH  TRICK. 

On  Friday,  September  28thy  at  a  Unionist  meeting 
at  Swansea,  GENERAL  glR  HILLS-JOHNES  said 
that  *'  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people  of  England  to 
return  a  Unionist  Government  to  power,"  and  Siat  "  he 
was  expressing  not  only  his  own  opinion,  but  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Roberts  also." 

SIR  GEORGE  NEWNES  (the  Liberal  Candidate 
for  Swansea)  wired  to  Lord  Roberts  to  ask  if  diis  was 
true.     Here  is  Lord  Roberts's  reply  from  Pretoria : — 

"October  1,  1900. 

"No  anthority  for  M-Johnes's 
Statement:  I  always  hold  aloof 


from  politics. 


ROBERTS. 


00 


Show  that  you  resont  this  impudent  attempt 

of  the  Tories  to  climb  into  power  on  Lord 

Roberts's  shoulders,  and  Vote  for 

THE    LIBERAL    CANDIDATE. 

PabUflMd  hf  tin  Ubtnl  PaUiMtion  DmMurtOM&t  (fai  oonnaotion  with  the  KatiDiuil  Xibend 
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